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Art.  I.  —  Memoirs  of  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton, 
Bart.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Charles  Buxton,  Esq., 
B.  A.  Second  Edition.  London :  John  Murray,  1849. 
8vo.  pp.  614. 

We  resume  our  sketch  of  Mr.  Buxton's  labors  and  charac- 
ter as  a  philanthropist  with  some  account  of  his  efforts  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  and  for  the  final  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade  in  the  British  dominions,  showing  how  he  conducted 
that  cause  which  Mr.  Wilberforce  had  formally  committed  to 
his  care  in  1821. 

The  history  of  the  abolition  of  the  British  slave  trade  in 
1807,  shows  that  that  measure  was  not  a  solitary  and  uncon- 
nected act,  not  the  work  of  a  temporary  faction,  not  done  in- 
considerately or  under  a  passing  impulse ;  but  that  it  was  the 
legiumate  result  of  a  long  succession  of  contests  obstinately 
fought  and  victories  gallantly  won,  the  results  of  which  had 
made  the  nation  free,  powerful,  and  Protestant.  The  great 
political  questions  involved  in  the  dispute  as  to  the  rightful 
succession  to  the  throne  having  been  virtually  set  at  rest  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  the  preponderance  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  British  Constitution  being  estab- 
lished, the  minds  of  men  were  turned  towards  those  improve- 
ments in  the  social  condition  of  the  people  which  were  so 
much  needed.  Then  began  that  revival  of  religious  feeling, 
which  the  fervor  and  activity  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield  spread 
through  the  whole  body  of  the  nation,  which  aroused  the 
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Established  Church,  created  the  Evangelical  party,  and,  aided 
by  the  advance  of  education  and  general  intelligence,  built  up 
a  public  opinion  to  which  the  abolitionists  could  appeal  for 
reform.  Then  Granville  Sharp,  Clarkson,  Stephen,  Macau- 
lay,  and  Wilberforce  accomplished  what  many  before  them, 
as  pure  and  high  in  purpose  as  they,  had  considered,  despair- 
ed of,  and  abandoned. 

No  record  would  be  more  full  of  interest  than  one  which 
should  fully  set  forth  the  motives  by  which  these  men  were 
impelled,  the  allies  by  whom  they  were  assisted,  and  the 
^  various  fortunes  through  which  they  waged  that  war  which 
*  ended  in  their  great  victory.  We  know  of  no  contest  in  which 
the  principles  of  good  and  evil  appear  in  forms  more  simple 
and  severe,  or  in  which  the  defenders  of  the  right  were  im- 
pelled by  purer  motives.  For  the  early  abolitionists  arose 
"  because  of  the  oppression  of  the  needy,  and  because  of  the 
deep  sighing  of  the  poor."  They  appealed  to  humanity  in 
behalf  of  mankind  ;  and  by  their  discretion  no  less  than  by 
their  zeal,  by  self-command  as  much  as  by  inflexible  adhe- 
rence to  the  principles  of  justice,  they  proved  themselves 
worthy  to  plead  such  a  cause  before  such  a  tribunal.  They 
gained  their  cause  ;  and  by  abolishing  the  British,  slave  trade, 
they  accomplished  a  work  whose  importance  we  cannot  esti« 
mate  ;  for  they  pledged  the  most  powerful  nation  of  Christen- 
dom, -^  that  nation  which  has  most  influence  over  the  civilized 
world,  and  most  power  over  the  barbarous — the  great  Col- 
onizer, which  sends  the  living  advocates  of  its  home-bred 
principles  to  flourbh  and  grow  strong  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world,  —  they  pledged  thb  nation  and  its  descendants  to 
maintain,  wherever  their  power  extends,  the  principles  of 
freedom.  They  left  their  successors  a  long  and  arduous  task 
to  perform ;  but  they  left  them  their  example.  Let  us  see 
how  those  upon  whom  the  duty  of  fulfilling  this  pledge  first 
devolved  acquitted  themselves  of  their  task. 

Sixteen  years  had  now  passed  since  the  abolition  of  the 
British  slave  trade.  But  the  interval  had  not  been  one  of 
repose  for  those  who  had  triumphed  in  that  long  contest.  The 
voice  of  warning  mingled  with  the  first  cry  of  congratulation: 
—  <<You  have  crossed  the  Red  Sea,  indeed,"  wrote  Dr. 
Burgh  to  Wilberforce,  "  but  Pharaoh  may  follow  your  steps, 
and  aim  at  some  abridgment  of  the  deliverance ;  keep  then 
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prepared  to  craze  his  chariot  wheels,  and  disappoint  every 
efibrt  of  men  who  have  not  only  opposed  you,  but  mingled 
their  opposition  with  predictions  of  what  other  nations  may 
do,  and  even  with  threats  of  repeal  at  home."  To  maintain 
this  constant  guard,  the  African  Institution  was  founded,  on 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  day  in  which  the  abolition  bill 
had  received  the  royal  assent.  The  leaders  of  the  party  were 
untiring^  in  their  efforts  to  secure  the  faithful  and  efficient  exe« 
cution  of  the  law  which  prohibited  the  slave  trade  to  British 
subjects,  and  never  ceased  urging  their  own  government  to  use 
the  whole  weight  of  its  influence  to  induce  foreign  powers  to 
join  with  them  in  suppressing  the  traffic. 

But  this  constant  attention  to  the  subject  could  not  but 
bring  these  men  to  perceive  how  highly  desirable  it  was,  not 
only  that  the  trade  in  slaves  should  be  stopped,  but  that  the 
state  of  slavery  itself  should  cease  to  exist.  They  consider- 
ed, too,  that  there  were  no  obstacles  to  its  abolition  in  the 
British  Colonies,  either  of  a  prudential  or  of  a  constitutional 
nature,  which,  by  a  wise  and  just  course  of  legislation,  the 
British  Parliament  could  not  overcome.  Having  arrived  at 
this  conclusion,  the  next  step  was  to  devise  the  best  possible 
plan  of  parliamentary  operations. 

Accordingly,  at  Mr.  Wilberforce*s  invitation,  Mr.  Macaulay 
and  Mr.  Buxton  repaired  to  Marden  Park  (where  Mr.  W. 
then  resided)  early  in  January,  1823.  '^  Long  and  deep," 
we  are  told,  <^  were  their  deliberations,  how  best  to  shape  those 
measures,  which  were  to  change  the  structure  of  society 
throughout  the  Western  World."  Early  in  the  following 
March  was  published  Mr.  Wilberforce's  Manifesto  <^  on  the 
present  state  of  the  negro  slaves  in  the  British  Colonies,  call- 
ing all  good  men  to  concur  in  endeavoring  to  improve  their 
condition,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  liberty." 

Whether  those  who  exerted  themselves  for  the  abolitbn  of 
the  trade  distinctly  contemplated,  at  the  time  of  their  efibrts 
for  that  purpose;  the  future  abolition  of  slavery  as  the  final 
result  of  their  endeavors,  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt.  In  an 
able  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  1804,  in  favor  of 
the  abolition  of  the  trade,  it  is  said,  <<  the  advocates  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  most  cordially  reprobate  all  idea 
of  emancipating  the  slaves  that  are  already  in  our  plantations. 
Such  a  scheme,  indeed^  is  sufficiently  answered  by  the  story 
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of  the  galley  slaves  in  Don  Quixote,  and,  we  are  persuaded, 
never  had  any  place  in  the  minds  of  those  enlightened  and 
judicious  persons  who  have  contended  for  the  abolition  with 
so  much  meritorious  perseverance."  •  But  in  1823,  when 
the  outworks  had  been  carried,  and  the  attack  was  now  warm 
upon  the  citadel  itself,  the  same  journal  holds  different  lan- 
guage. «  Nothing,  surely,  can  be  more  untrue  than  the  asser- 
tion, that  emancipation  was  never  heard  of  till  the  abolition 
was  obtained;  or  that  they  who  supported  the  one  disavowed 
any  views  of  attempting  the  other."  "  The  fullest  avowal  of 
their  ultimate  views  was  made  by  those  wise  and  humane 
individuals,  and  the  most  distinct  notice  of  their  intentions, 
when  they  treated  as  absurd  the  notion  of  perpetual  bond- 
age." t  Thus  it  appears  that  a  Review  may  review  its  own 
opinions  as  well  as  those  of  other  people,  and  that,  too,  with 
some  asperity.  But  any  apparent  inconsistency  is  explained 
by  the  probable  supposition  that  the  latter  article  was  written 
by  Lord  Brougham.  | 

On  the  19th  of  March,  Mr.  Wilberforce  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  a  petition  from  the  Quakers,  "  who,  hav- 
ing been  the  first  to  protest  against  the  slave  trade,  now  led 
the  way  in  the  attack  on  slavery ; "  and  Mr.  Buxton  gave 
notice  that,  on  the  15th  of  May,  he  would  submit  a  motion, 
<'  that  the  House  should  take  into  consideration  the  state  of 
slavery  in  the  British  Colonies." 

Outside  the  walls,  too,  operations  were  commenced.  The 
Anti-Slavery  Society  was  now  formed,  and  measures  taken  to 
excite  the  popular  feeling,  and  to  procure  an  expression  of 
the  sentiment  of  the  nation. 

At  the  appointed  time,  Mr.  Buxton  offered  the  motion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that,  in 
his  opening  speech,  he  declared  distinctly,  that  while  he 
looked  forward  to  the  extinction  of  slavery,  he  did  not  advo- 
cate sudden,  but  gradual,  emancipation.  To  the  resolutions 
which  Mr.  Buxton  introduced,  Mr.  Canning,  then  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  offered  certain  amendments,  which  were 

♦  Ed,  Review.  !▼.  p.  477. 

t  [b.  zxxtz.  p.  126. 

t  See  Life  of  Wilberforce.  Vol.  v.  p.  167.  "  I  have  had  two  long  talks  with 
Brougham,  and  hare  gradually  opened  to  him  our  feelings  and  views.  He  offered 
ToluDtarily  to  write  aa  article  on  slavery  for  the  very  next  Edinburgh  Review." 

WUberforce'a  Diary  for  1823. 
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carried ;  and  in  accordance  with  them,  thus  amended,  circular 
letters  were  addressed  by  the  Government  to  the  various  colo- 
nial authorities,  recommending  them  to  adopt  certain  measures 
which  had  no  tendency  toward  emancipation,  but  were  only 
calculated  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  slaves.  But  these 
recommendations,  temperate  and  just  as  they  were,  were  re- 
ceived by  the  colonists  with  the  most  vehement  indignation. 
"  They  could  find  no  language  sufficiently  bitter  to  express 
their  rancor;  the  colonial  legislatures  unanimously  refused 
submission  to  the  recommendations  of  the  government.'' 
Acts  of  violence  occurred.  In  Demreara,  a  futile  insurrection 
of  the  negroes  brought  down  the  merciless  vengeance  of  their 
masters.  A  missionary,  named  Smith,  apprehended  on  charge 
of  exciting  revolt,  was  tried  by  a  court  martial  of  militia  offi- 
cers, and  condemned  to  be  hung ;  but  he  died  in  prison.  The 
news  of  this  ferment  among  the  colonies  produced  the  greatest 
consternation  in  England.  The  leaders  of  the  abolition  party 
were  overwhelmed  with  reproaches.  Those  who  bad  joined 
them  ibr  the  popularity  of  the  cause  were  now  loudest  m  the 
outcry.  Government  drew  back.  The  principles  and  mea- 
sures which  Mr.  Canning  had  advocated  the  year  before  were 
now  restricted  to  the  most  meagre  limits  ;  and  the  pledge,  that 
if  the  Colonies  refused  to  accept  the  recommendations  of  Gov- 
ernment they  should  be  forced  to  obey  its  commands,  which 
be  had  given  <<  in  favor  of  a  whole  archipelago,  was  reduced 
to  a  single  island.'' 

Mr.  Buxton  did  not  hesitate  to  upbraid  the  minister  for  his 
vacillating  conduct.  He  read  over  the  resolutions  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  showed  how  wide  apart  are  the  pledges  of 
'23  and  the  acts  of  '24.  '<  Compensation  to  the  planter, 
emancipation  to  the  negro  — these  are  my  desires,  this  is 
the  consummation,  the  just  and  glorious  consummation,  on 
which  my  hopes  are  planted,  and  to  which,  as  long  as  I  live, 
my  most  strenuous  effi>rts  shall  be  directed." 

On  the  1st  of  June,  the  case  of  the  missionary  Smith  was 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Brougham,  and,  in  a  speech  of  four 
hours  length,  treated  in  a  manner  which  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion upon  public  feeling.  He  was  followed  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh ;  after  whom  spoke  Dr.  Lushington,  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Denraan.  Their  efforts  were 
not  without  success.    They  put  the  conduct  of  the  colonists 
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in  Its  true  light  before  the  nation,  and  changed  the  current  of 
public  feeling.  Government,  mdeed,  remained  impassive ;  and 
as  Mr.  Canning  had  positively  declared  that  another  year  of 
trial  should  be  given  the  colonial  governments,  before  the 
mother  country  took  the  task  of  amelioration  into  its  own 
hands,  nothing  remained  for  the  anti-slavery  party  but  to  wait 
till  that  interval  had  elapsed. 

But  Mr.  Buxton  did  not  allow  the  time  to  slip  away  with- 
out yielding  its  results.  Forced  to  let  the  West  Indian  ques- 
tion rest  for  the  present,  his  mind  turned  upon  a  new,  though 
kindred,  subject.  The  island  of  Mauritius,  lying  about  ten 
degrees  west  of  Madagascar,  had  been  ceded  to  England  by^ 
France  in  1810,  three  years  after  the  abolition  of  the  British 
slave  trade.  But  it  appeared  that,  partly  owing  to  this  very 
circumstance,  and  partly  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
neighborhood  of  the  African  coast,  the  importation  of  slaves 
to  the  island  had  continued  uninterrupted  except  during  one 
or  two  brief  intervals.  A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  By  am, 
who  had  been  Commissary-General  of  the  police  at  the  Mau- 
ritius, and  General  Hall,  who  had  for  a  short  time  been  Gov- 
ernor of  the  island,  gave  Mr.  Buxton  the  first  information 
upon  the  subject.  He  obtained  from  them  a  large  mass  of 
documents,  which  he  studied  long  and  carefully.  The  result 
was  a  conviction  that  their  statements  were  true.  He  was 
appalled  by  the  magnitude  of  the  evil.  Distant,  almost  inac- 
cessible, it  was  a  foe  not  easily  grappled  with  ?  But  could 
he  sit  still  under  the  knowledge  of  such  abuses  ?  A  year's 
leisure  was  before  him,  and,  with  his  friend  Dr.  Laishington, 
he  undertook  the  task  of  reform. 

"  On  the  9th  of  May,  1826,  Mr.  Buxton  brought  the  Mauritius 
question  before  parliament.  In  the  commencement  of  his  speech, 
he  reminded  the  House  that  the  traffic  in  slaves  was  by  law  a 
felony.  *  And  yet,*  he  continued,  *  1  stand  here  to  assert,  that 
in  a  British  colony  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  except  during  Gen* 
eral  HalPs  brief  administration,  the  slave  trade  in  all  its  horrors 
has  existed  ;  that  it  has  been  carried  on  to  the  extent  of  thousands, 
and  tens  of  thousands  ;  that,  except  upon  one  or  two  occasions, 
which  I  will  advert  to,  there  has  been  a  regular,  systematic,  and 
increasing  importation  of  slaves.* 

''  He  then  proceeded  to  prove  this  statement,  adducing  the  evi- 
dence of  one  admiral  and  four  naval  captains,  one  general  and 
three  military  officers,  five  high  civil  officers,  and  two  out  of  the 
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three  governors  of  the  island ;  and  then,  from  calculations  which 
he  had  very  fully  and  accurately  made,  he  proved  every  one  of 
the  eight  distinct  heads  of  accusation  which  he  had  brought  for* 
ward.  By  a  return  of  the  number  of  black  population  in  the 
Seychelles,  he  showed  that  there  was  only  one  alternative,  either 
the  slave  trade  had  been  carried  on,  or  every  female  in  that  group 
of  islands  must  have  been  the  mother  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
children."  ,  pp.  193-4. 

A  select  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  Parliament  being  dissolved  soon  after,  its  investiga- 
tions were  brought  to  a  close.  The  rest  of  the  year  1 826 
was  spent  by  Mr.  Buxton  in  collecting  evidence  bearing  upon 
the  points  he  wished  to  establish  ;  and  in  this  labor  he  was 
much  assisted  by  the  zeal  and  diligence  of  Mr.  George 
Stephen  and  Mr.  Byam. 

Early  in  1827,  Mr.  Buxton  moved  that  a  committee  of 
inquiry  be  again  appointed ;  but  at  the  request  of  Govern- 
ment, his  motion  was  deferred  till  the  26th  of  May.  Mean- 
while, Sir  Robert  Farquhar,  the  late  Governor  of  Mauritius, 
complained  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  charges  of 
maladministration  brought  against  him  in  Mr.  Buxton's  speech 
of  the  last  session,  and  dared  him  to  the  proof.  During  the 
week  preceding  the  day  appointed  for  the  motion,  his  atten- 
tion was  wholly  devoted  to  the  contemplated  case.  But  the 
anxiety  which  it  involved,  joined  with  the  cares  and  fatigues 
which  had  long  been  wearing  upon  him,  now  seriously  affected 
his  health.  Still  the  business  was  too  important  to  be 
checked  by  slight  obstacles,  and  his  overstrained  powers  were 
urged  to  the  task. 

'^  He  spent  the  Saturday  in  taking  a  general  view  of  the  evi* 
dence  which  had  been  collected,  of  the  atrocious  cruelties  prac- 
tised upon  the  negroes,  both  in  their  importation,  and  afterwards, 
when  they  were  reduced  to  slavery.  In  the  course  of  that 
unhappy  morning,  he  was  so  completely  overwhelmed  with 
anguish  and  indignation  at  the  horrors  on  which  he  had  been 
dwelling,  that  he  several  times  left  his  papers  and  paced  rapidly 
up  and  down  the  lawn,  entirely  overcome  by  his  feelings,  and 
exclaiming  aloud, '  Oh,  it  *s  too  bad,  it  ^s  too  bad  !  I  canU  bear  it.* '' 

The  result  was  thus  forcibly  described  by  himself,  some 
months  afterwards. 

^^  Last  spring,  the  whole  force  of  my  mind,  and  all  my  facul- 
ties, were  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  Mauritius  question.    I 
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had  pledged  myself  to  prove  that  the  slave  trade  had  existed  and 
flourished  in  that  colony ;  that  the  state  of  slavery  there  was  pre- 
eminently cruel,  and  that  persons  of  eminence  there  had  tolerated 
these  enormities.  It  is,  I  think,  but  justice  to  myself  to  admit, 
that  the  object  was  a  worthy  one  ;  that  I  had  embraced  it  from  a 
sense  of  duty ;  that  my  mind  was  imbued  with  deep  affliction 
and  indignation  at  the  wrongs  to  which  the  negro  was  exposed. 
I  spared  no  pains,  and  no  sacrifices,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  my 
cause ;  and  the  anxiety  and  labor  which  I  endured  preyed  upon 
my  health.  About  the  middle  of  May,  I  went  to  Upton,  in  order 
to  improve  it  by  change  of  air ;  but  I  was  then  under  the  pres- 
sure of  disease,  and  my  physician  described  my  state  by  saying, 
*  you  are  on  fire,  though  you  are  not  in  a  blaze.*  I  concealed 
from  others,  I  did  not  even  admit  to  myself,  the  extent  of  my 
indisposition.  I  could  not  doubt  that  I  felt  ill,  but  I  was  willing 
to  suppose  that  these  were  nervous  feelings,  the  efiTects  of  fatigue 
of  mind,  and  that  they  would  vanish,  as  they  had  often  done 
before,  when  the  exertion  was  at  an  end. 

^'  On  Saturday,  May  19th,  I  took  a  survey  of  the  case  of  cruelty 
to  the  negroes,  and  for  two  or  three  hours  I  was  distressed 
beyond  measure,  and  as  much  exasperated  as  distressed,  by  that 
scene  of  cruelty  and  horrid  oppression.  I  never  in  my  life  was 
so  much  moved  by  any  thing,  and  I  was  so  exhausted  by  the  ex- 
citement, that  I  could  not  that  day  renew  my  exertions.  The 
next  morning  I  awoke  feeling  very  unwell.  My  wife  and  family 
went  to  a  place  of  worship,  and  my  daughter  remained  with  me. 
I  think,  but  I  have  not  any  clear  recollections,  that  I  told  her  about 
12  o'clock  to  send  for  Dr.  Parre.  I  have  a  vague  idea  of  my 
wife's  return,  but  beyond  that,  all  is  lost  to  me.  The  fact  was, 
that  I  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
following  Wednesday  that  1  showed  any  symptoms  of  recovery." 
pp.  199, 200. 

On  recovering  consciousness,  his  first  words  were,  that  he 
must  hurry  to  the  House  to  bring  forward  his  motion  on  the 
Mauritius ;  nor  would  he  be  assured  that  the  appointed  time 
had  passed  until  the  proceedings  of  the  House  on  that  even- 
ing were  read  to  him  from  the  newspaper  report.  It  was 
more  than  a  year  before  he  gained  sufficient  strength  to  attend 
to  his  ordinary  duties^  nor  did  he  ever  fully  recover  from  this 
frightful  attack. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  session  of  1829,  Sir  Robert  Far- 
quhar  referred  to  the  charges  of  which  he  had  formerly  com- 
plained, and  demanded  that  they  should  either  be  proved  or 
retracted. 

*^  Mr.  Buxton  explained  the  reason  why  the  matter  had  been 
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dropped,  and  read  the  opinion  of  his  physician,  that  he  could  not 
attend  to  public  business  in  Parliament  without  danger  to  his  life. 
But  he  pledged  himself,  if  alive  in  the  next  session,  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  the  honorable  Baronet.  However,  in  the  course  of 
the  summer  the  commissioners  returned,  and  their  report  render- 
ed any  further  exertion  unnecessary.  In  spite  of  the  great  diffi- 
culties by  which  they  had  been  surrounded,  (for  the  inhabitants 
had  banded  themselves  together  in  a  sort  of  conspiracy,  to  pre- 
vent any  evidence  from  being  laid  before  them,)  they  had  estab- 
lished the  fact  of  the  Mauritius  slave  trade,  and  to  a  great  degree 
ascertained  its  extent ;  and  they  clearly  proved  that  this  trade  had 
continued  in  full  vigor,  except  during  the  administration  of  Gene- 
ral Hall.''     pp.  232-3. 

So  far  as  the  controversy  related  to  Sir  R.  Farquhar,  it 
was  terminated  by  the  sudden  death  of  that  gentleman  early 
in  1830  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  Government  declared 
that  they  were  convinced  by  the  report  of  their  commission- 
ers, <'  that  slave  trading  to  a  vast  extent  had  prevailed  at  the 
Mauritius ; "  and  that  all  the  statements  of  Mr.  Buxton  had 
been  well  founded.  At  the  same  time,  they  announced  that 
they  were  ready  to  adopt  immediate  measures  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  trade,  and  for  the  liberation  of  those  slaves  who 
had  been  illegally  imported.  And  thus  the  labors  of  Mr. 
Buxton  and  his  friends  were  crowned  with  complete  success. 

Meanwhile,  the  question  of  West  India  emancipation  had 
assumed  a  new  aspect.  The  year  of  probation  granted  by 
Mr.  Canning  to  the  colonial  govemm.ents  expired  in  1827 ; 
but  the  colonies  had  not  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
of  reform,  and  nothing,  in  fact,  had  been  done  towards  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  the  slaves. 

^^  Of  the  eight  bills  recommended  for  their  adoption  by  Mr. 
Canning,  not  one  had  been  accepted  by  any  colony,  except  Nevis. 
But  the  Government  were  not  yet  discouraged ;  they  were  still 
anxious  to  persuade,  rather  than  to  compel/' 

"  Accordingly,  in  1828,  Sir  George  Murray,  as  a  last  experiment, 
despatched  circular  letters  to  all  the  colonial  Assemblies,  once 
more  urging  them,  in  strong  terms,  to  effect  for  themselves  the 
required  improvement  in  the  condition  of  their  slaves.  These 
circular  letters  were,  like  the  former,  entirely  disregarded.'' 
p.  210. 

Thus,  in  1830,  though  the  abolition  party  had  made  but 
little  stir,  they  had  made  great  progress.  Since  attention  h^d 
been  attracted  to  West  Indian  slavery,  seven  years  before,  the 
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crisis  which  was  now  at  hand  had  been  slowly  approaching, 
and  this,  not  through  the  exertions  of  the  abolitionists,  but  by 
the  action  of  the  planters  themselves.  A  few  years  before, 
the  idea  of  emancipation  had  been  odious  both  to  Parliament 
and  to  the  people.  "  If,"  said  Mr.  Buxton  in  1827,  "  a  man 
had  a  large  share  of  reputation,  he  would  lose  the  greater 
part  of  it  by  espousing  the  cause  of  the  slaves  ;  if  he  had  a 
moderate  share,  he  would  lose  all ;  and  that  is  my  case." 
But  the  planters  had  meanwhile  been  the  able  and  most  effi- 
cient allies  of  those  whom  they  considered  their  bitterest  ene- 
mies.  By  their  invincible  obstinacy,  they  had  chilled  the 
sympathy  with  which  many  had  been  disposed  to  regard  them. 
They  had  aroused  some  feelings  of  anger  by  the  defiance  and 
contempt  with  which  they  had  hurled  back  the  quiet  sugges- 
tions of  the  Government ;  and  the  severity  with  which  they 
had  punished  the  rebel  negroes  had  shocked  every  feeling  of 
humanity.  The  whole  religious  public  was  excited.  "  They 
had  condemned  Smith  to  the  gallows,  and  thus  turned  the 
Independents  against  them  ;  they  forced  Shrewsbury  to  fly  for 
his  life,  and  the  Wesleyans  were  aroused ;  the  Baptist  chapels 
were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  Baptists  became  their  ene- 
mies." They  had  charged  the  abolitionists  with  hypocrisy 
and  falsehood,  and  the  abolitionists  in  reply  had  laid  bare  the 
facts  of  their  system.  The  planters  had  maintained  their  right  . 
to  uphold  a  wrong.  They  had  exposed  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  the  enormous  evils  of  slavery,  and  had  con- 
vinced them  that  a  gradual  reform  of  those  evils  was  impossi- 
ble. The  result  was,  that  all  minds  now  inclined  toward 
immediate  emancipation. 

Looking,  as  we  now  do,  upon  the  unprosperous  condition  of 
the  principal  islands  of  the  British  West  Indies,  many  persons 
are  led  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  those  who  brought  about  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves.  It  is  said,  that  crime  is  more  prev- 
alent among  the  free  blacks  than  it  was  among  the  slaves ; 
that  the  arts  of  civilized  life  are  disappearing  from  the  com- 
munity ;  that  the  quantity  of  sugar,  coflfee,  and  '^  the  nobler 
spices  "  now  raised  upon  the  islands  is  much  less  than  when 
<'  black  Peter  and  black  Paul "  were  stimulated  to  the  pro- 
duction of  them  by  the  use  of  the  *'  beneficent  whip  ;  "  and,  in 
short,  that  the  freed  blacks  are  behind  the  slaves  in  the  per- 
formance of  those  duties  which  they  owe  to  themselves,  their 
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neighbors,  and  the  world  at  large.  EmaDcipation,  it  is 
affirmed,  has  added  to  the  evils  of  the  world,  instead  of  dimin- 
ishing them. 

Whether  these  allegations  are  well  founded,  and  whether 
this  is  the  time  when  the  final  result  of  so  great  a  social 
change  may  be  fairly  determined,  we  will  not  now  ask.  But 
before  we  condemn  the  emancipation  party  for  errors  reveal- 
ed to  us  by  the  strong  light  of  experience  —  and  by  the 
"  Latter-day  Pamphlets," —  we  must  prove  that  they  were  mis- 
taken as  to  two  important  facts,  which  they  maintained  as  the 
principal  grounds  of  their  determination :  —  First,  that  the 
amelioration  of  slavery  had  been  fairly  and  patiently  attempted 
without  a  particle  of  success.  "  It  was  not,"  said  Mr.  Stan- 
lev,  when  Colonial  Secretary,  in  his  speech  of  the  14th  of 
May,  1833,  **  it  was  not  till  all  means  had  been  exhausted  ; 
till  every  suggestion  had  been  made  ;  till  eveiy  warning  had 
been  given ;  and  had  not  only  been  given  in  vain,  but  had 
been  met  by  the  colonial  legislatures  with  the  most  determined 
opposition ;  that  England  took  the  work  of  reconstructing 
West  Indian  society  into  her  own  hands."  And,  secondly, 
that  under  the  system  of  slavery,  as  it  then  and  there  existed^ 
the  slaves  were  gradually  dying  off.  "  The  appalling  fact 
was  never  denied,  that  at  the  time  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  in  1807,  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  was 
800,000  ;  in  1830,  it  was  but  700,000 ;  that  is,  in  twenty- 
three  years,  it  had  diminished  by  100,000.  (p.  273.)  Let 
those  who  lament  the  falling  off  in  the  exports  of  these  islands 
consequent  upon  emancipation,  estimate  the  deficit  which 
would  have  occurred  from  the  slow  murder  of  the  slaves. 
Consider  the  present  condition  of  the  free  blacks  as  degraded 
as  we  pay,  still  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  they  were  bet- 
ter off  under  the  awfiil  cruelties  which  this  fact  of  diminishing 
population  establishes.  And  the  abolitionists  knew  either 
that  this  state  of  slavery  must  continue,  or  that  the  slaves  must 
be  made  free  ;  for  the  planters  had  driven  them  off  from  the 
whole  middle  ground.  And  they  took  their  course  accord- 
ingly. 

^^  In  May,  1830,  a  crowded  meeting  assembled  in  Freemason's 
Hall,  with  Mr.  Wilberforce  in  the  chair.  The  first  resolution, 
moved  by  Mr.  Buxton,  expressed  that '  no  proper  or  practicable 
means  should  be  lefl  unattempted  for  effecting  at  the  earliest 
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period  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  British  domin- 
ions.' It  was  seconded  by  Lord  Milton  (now  Earl  Fitzwilliam,) 
who  had  throughout  supported  the  cause  with  all  the  weight  of  his 
station  and  character,  though  by  so  doing  he  had  placed  himself 
in  opposition  to  the  administration  of  which  his  father  was  a  mem- 
ber. Other  speeches  and  resolutions  followed  in  the  same  strain, 
till  at  length  Mr.  Pownall  rose  to  declare  in  a  few  vigorous  words 
that  temporizing  measures  ought  at  once  to  be  abandoned.  *•  The 
time,'  said  he,  *  is  now  come  when  we  should  speak  out,  and 
speak  boldly,  our  determination — that  slavery  shall  exist  no 
longer.^  These  words  embodied  the  feeling  which  already  per- 
vaded the  anti-slavery  party,  and  from  this  time  immediate  eman- 
cipation became  its  avowed  object.'*    pp.  260, 261. 

But  Government  was  not  yet  prepared  to  take  decisive 
measures,  and  the  efforts  of  the  abolition  party  were  now 
directed  towards  forcing  it  to  adopt  the  course  which  they 
thought  the  true  one. 

**  During  the  session  of  1830,  nothing  of  moment  was  effected, 
except  that,  on  the  13th  of  July,  Mr.  Brougham  obtained  a  large 
minority  in  favor  of  ultimate  abolition.  On  the  20th  of  the  same 
month,  three  days  before  Parliament  was  prorogued,  Mr.  Buxton, 
in  his  place  in  the  House,  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  electors 
throughout  the  kingdom,  repeating  the  statement  made  by  Can- 
ning in  1823,  that '  the  first  step  towards  emancipation  should  be 
the  abolition  of  the  practice  of  floggiog  females.'  He  showed 
that  even  this  first  step  had  not  yet  been  taken  ;  a  decision  having 
recently  been  made  by  a  large  majority  in  the  Jamaica  House  of 
Assembly,  that  females  should  continue  to  be  flogged  indecently ; 
and  he  proved  in  detail  that  each  of  the  other  abuses,  which  in 
1823  it  had  been  proposed  to  mitigate,  still  existed  in  the  colonies 
unchecked  and  unaltered."     p.  262. 

Meanwhile  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform  was 
deeply  agitating  the  nation.  The  ministry  of  the  Dpke  of 
Wellington  was  broken  up,  and  succeeded  by  that  of  Earl 
Grey.  In  the  interval  between  the  sessions  of  1830- 3 1, 
Mr.  Buxton  labored  diligently  in  collecting  proofs  of  the 
decrease  of  the  slave  population,  and,  having  completed  his 
researches,  brought  them  to  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  a  speech  delivered  on  the  15th  of  April,  1831.  The 
effect  of  this  speech  upon  public  opinion  was,  in  fact,  decisive. 
At  its  conclusion,  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  had  ever  been  a  steady 
and  strong  advocate  of  the  cause,  came  across  the  House,  and 
said,  "  Buxton,  I  see  land."     If  the  position  then  taken  could 
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be  maintained,  success  was  certain.  The  opposite  party  made 
every  efibrt  in  their  power  to  dislodge  their  opponents ;  but 
the  conclusions  at  which  Mr.  Buxton  had  arrived  were  dedu- 
ced from  the  returns  of  registration  "  sworn  to  by  the  planters 
themselves*^  and  were  impregnable.  Parliament  was  soon 
after  dissolved,  but  early  in  the  next  session,  it  appeared  that 
Government,  too,  was  moved,  for  Lord  Howick,  Under  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies,  referring  to  the  ineffectual  remonstrances 
which  his  three  predecessors  in  office  had  addressed  to  the 
Colonies,  declared  that  '*  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  lan- 
guage of  exhortation  should  cease."  The  West  India  party 
now  prayed  Parliament  that  a  committee  of  inquiry  might  be 
granted  them,  feeling  assured  that  the  information  collected  by 
it  would  *^  relieve  their  fellow  colonists  and  themselves  from 
the  obloquy  under  which  they  now  labor."  Mr.  Buxton  saw 
in  this  committee  "  a  pretext  for  delay  and  nothing  else,"  but 
the  committee  was  granted,  and  he  himself  was  examined  by 
it.  '^  He  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  commu- 
nicating some  of  his  abundant  information,  and  laid  before  it 
twenty-seven  documents,  prepared  with  extreme  care."  Al- 
though the  report  of  the  committee  was  indecisive,  the  effect 
of  its  investigations,  says  Mr.  Charles  Buxton, "  was  to  difiiise 
more  knowledge  and  sounder  principles." 

As  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Buxton  was  prepared  to  urge  "  im- 
mediate emancipation  ;  "  the  Government,  on  the  other  hand, 
liberal  though  it  was,  still  wished  to  postpone  this  step 
till  ^'  a  progressive  improvement  should  have  been  made  in 
the  character  of  the  slave  population,  by  the  temperate  en- 
forcement of  ameliorating  measures."  They  repeated  their 
recommendations  to  the  Colonies,  indeed,  with  increased  ear- 
nestness ;  but  like  all  who  have  office  and  wish  to  keep  it, 
they  were  loth  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  so  important  a 
measure,  and  unwilling  to  offend  a  body  whose  parliamentary 
strength  was  so  great  as  that  of  the  West  Indian  interest. 
Heartily  attached  as  Mr.  Buxton  was  to  Whig  principles,  and 
warm  as  was  his  personal  regard  for  many  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  it  was  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  be  assumed 
a  position  at  variance  with  theirs.  The  maintenance  of  this 
Ministry,  too,  was  almost  vital  to  the  success  of  his  cause  ;  but 
profoundly  versed  as  he  was  in  the  state  of  the  West  Indies, 
nothing  seemed  to  him  so  pernicious  as  hesitation  and  delay. 
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Not  only  did  such  a  course  imply  the  continuance  of  the  state 
of  things  which  a  declining  population  denoted,  and  the  reit- 
eration of  remonstrances  and  recommendations  now  nine  years 
old,  but  it  was  fraught  with  danger  to  the  whole  population 
of  the  islands.  The  slaves  were  not  ignorant  of  these  discus- 
sions of  their  fate.  They  were  restless,  and  suspicious  lest 
their  roasters  should  withhold  from  them  the  freedom  already 
granted  by  the  mother  country.  The  danger  of  insurrection 
increased  with  the  delay  of  action.  "  The  gun  is  cocked  and 
at  the  shoulder/'  said  Mr.  Buxtcm ;  and  he  dared  not  post- 
pone a  motion  for  immediate  emancipation.  Here,  then,  he 
came  to  issue  with  the  Government.  He  proposed  to  move 
for  a  committee  "  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  best  means 
of  abolishing  the  state  of  slavery  throughout  the  Britbb  domin- 
ions, with  a  due  regard  to  the  safety  of  all  parties  concerned." 
The  Government  first  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  postpone 
this  motion ;  and,  failing  in  that,  begged  him  to  add  the  words, 
"  conformably  to  the  resolutions  of  1823."  To  this  he  could 
not  accede,  but  persisted  both  in  offering  bis  original  resolu- 
tion, and  in  dividing  the  House  upon  it.  It  was  a  character- 
istic step,  and  one  of  great  importance ;  and  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  a  letter  written  by  bis  eldest  daughter  to  his  family 
give  a  vivid  account  of  all  that  occurred. 

*'  The  debate  has  at  length  actually  taken  place,  and  great 
cause  have  we  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result,  now  that  we  are  safe 
on  the  other  side  of  it.  It  is  difficult  exactly  to  recall  the  feelings 
and  opinions  of  the  preceding  days ;  it  was,  however,  the  usual 
course,  —  every  possible  assault  from  friend  and  foe  to  make  my 
father  put  off  his  motion,  and  when  that  was  found  hopeless,  to 
induce  him  to  soften  it  down,  or  not  to  divide  the  House.  Dr. 
Lushington  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  endanger  the  cause  to 
persevere,  and  difference  of  opinion  with  him  is  worse  than  any 
thing  to  my  father.  The  Government  were  also  most  pressing, 
and  the  terms  they  offered  extremely  tempting.  On  Tuesday 
morning  my  father  and  Dr.  Lushington  were  a  long  time  with 
Lord  Althorp  and  Lord  Howick,  both  of  whom  used  every  argu* 
ment  and  almost  every  entreaty.  I  believe  he  did  not  reply  much 
at  the  time,  but  was  cruelly  beset,  and  acutely  alive  to  the  pain 
of  refusing  them,  and,  as  they  said,  of  embarrassbg  all  iheit 
measures,  and  giving  their  enemies  a  handle  at  this  tottering  mo- 
ment. They  said,  besides,  that  the  public  were  so  occupied  with 
fieform,  that  it  was  only  wasting  the  strength  of  the  cause ;  nobody 
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would  listen,  and  the  effect  would  be  wholly  lost,  whereas  if  be 
would  wait  a  little,  they  would  all  go  with  him  ;  their  hearts  were 
in  fact  with  him,  and  all  would  be  smooth,  if  he  would  have  a  little 
reason  and  patience.  On  his  return  he  related  all  this  to  us,  and 
proposed  writing  a  letter  to  Lord  Althorp  previous  to  the  final 
interview,  which  was  to  take  place  the  next  day.*'  pp.  298, 
299. 

"  Thursday  morning.  May  24th,  came.  My  father  and  I  went 
out  on  horseback  directly  aAer  breakfast,  and  a  memorable  ride 
we  had.  He  began  by  saying  that  he  had  stood  so  far,  but  that 
divide  he  could  not.  He  said  I  could  not  conceive  the  pain  ol*  it, 
that  almost  numberless  ties  and  interests  were  concerned,  that  his 
friends  would  be  driven  to  vote  against  him,  and  thus  their  seats 
would  be  endangered.  But  then  his  mind  tamed  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  missionaries  and  of  the  slaves,  and  he  said  af\er  all  he 
must  weigh  the  real  amount  of  suffering,  and  not  think  only  of  that 
which  came  under  his  sight ;  and  that  if  he  were  in  the  West 
Indies,  he  should  feel  that  the  advocate  in  England  ought  to  go 
straight  on,  and  despise  those  considerations*  In  short,  by  de> 
grees,  his  mind  was  made  up.  When  we  got  near  the  House 
every  minute  we  met  somebody  or  other,  who  just  hastily  rode 
up  to  us.  *  Come  on  to-night  ?'  *  Yes.'  — '  Positively  ?  '  *  Posi- 
tively ; '  and  with  a  blank  countenance,  the  inquirer  turned  his 
horse's  head,  and  rode  away.  I  do  not  know  how  many  timev 
this  occurred  In  St  James's  Park  we  met  Mr.  Spring  Rice^ 
whom  he  told,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  that  he  positively  would 
divide.  Next  Sir  Augustus  Dalrymple  came  up  to  us,  and  after 
the  usual  queries,  said,  ^  Well,  I  tell  you  frankly  I  mean  to  make 
an  attack  upon  you  to-night.'  '  On  what  point  ?'  *  You  said, 
some  time  ago,  that  the  planters  were  opposed  to  religious  instruc* 
tion.'  '  I  did,  and  will  maintain  it.'  We  came  home  and  dined 
at  three."    p.  300. 

They  go  down  to  the  House,  and  the  ladies  find  places  in 
the  ventilator.  Mr.  Buxton  offers  his  motion,  speaks  upon 
it,  and  is  followed  by  Mr.  Macaulay  and  Lord  Howick. 

'*  Lord  Althorp  proposed  the  amendment  of  adding  *■  conformably 
to  the  resolutions  of  1823.'  Then  came  the  trial.  They  (pri- 
vately) besought  my  father  to  give  way,  and  not  to  press  them  to 
a  division.  '  They  hated,'  they  said,  '  dividing  against  him, 
when  their  hearts  were  all  for  him ;  it  was  merely  a  nominal  dif- 
ference, why  should  he  split  hairs  ?  he  was  sure  to  be  beaten, 
where  was  the  use  of  bringing  them  all  into  difficulty,  and  making 
them  vote  against  him  ?'  He  told  us  that  he  thought  he  had  a 
hundred  applications  of  this  kind,  in  the  course  of  the  evening ;  in 
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short,  nearly  every  friend  he  had  in  the  House  came  to  him,  and 
by  all  considerations  of  reason  and  friendship,  besought  him  to 
give  way.  Mr.  Evans  was  almost  the  only  person  who  took  the 
other  side.  I  watched  my  father  with  indescribable  anxiety,  see- 
ing the  members,  one  after  the  other,  come  and  sit  down  by  him, 
and  judging  but  too  well  from  their  gestures,  what  their  errand 
was.  One  of  them  went  to  him  four  times,  and  at  last  sent  up  a 
note  to  him  with  these  words, '  immovable  as  ever  ?'  To  my 
Uncle  Hoare,  who  was  under  the  gallery,  they  went  repeatedly, 
but  with  no  success,  for  he  would  only  send  him  a  message  to 
persevere.  My  uncle  described  to  me  one  gentleman,  not  a 
member,  who  was  near  him,  under  the  gallery,  as  having  been  in 
a  high  agitation  all  the  evening,  exclaiming, '  Oh,  he  won't  stand ! 
Oh,  he'll  yield  !  Pd  give  a  hundred  pounds,  Pd  give  a  thousand 
pounds,  to  have  him  divide  !  Noble  !  noble  I  What  a  noble  fel* 
low  he  is  P  according  to  the  various  changes  in  the  aspect  of 

things.     Among  others,  Mr.  H came  across  to  try  his  elo* 

quence  :  *  Now  donU  be  so  obstinate ;  just  put  in  this  one  word, 
^  interest ;  ^  it  makes  no  real  difference,  and  then  all  will  be  easy. 
You  will  only  alienate  the  Government.  Now,*  said  he,  *  PU 
just  tell  Lord  Althorp  you  have  consented.*  My  father  replied, 
^  I  don*t  think  I  exaggerate  when  I  say,  I  would  rather  your  head 
were  off  and  mine  too ;  I  am  sure  1  had  rather  yours  were  I  * 
What  a  trial  it  was.  He  said  afterwards  he  could  compare  it  to 
nothing  but  a  continual  tooth-drawing  the  whole  evening.  At 
length  he  rose  to  reply,  and  very  touchingly  alluded  to  the  effort 
he  had  to  make,  but  said,  he  was  bound  in  conscience  to  do  it,  and 
he  would  divide  the  House.  Accordingly,  the  question  was  put. 
The  Speaker  said,  *  I  think  the  noes  have  it.*  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  tone  in  which  his  solitary  voice  replied,  '  No,  Sir.* 
*  The  noes  must  go  forth,*  said  the  Speaker,  and  all  the  House 
appeared  to  troop  out  Those  within  were  counted,  and  amounted 
to  ninety.  This  was  a  minority  far  beyond  our  expectations,  and 
from  fifty  upwards,  my  heart  beat  higher  at  every  number.** 
pp.  301,  302. 

"  On  Friday,  Dr.  Lushington  came  here  and  cheered  him, 
saying,  *  well,  that  minority  was  a  great  victory  ; '  and  this 
does  seem  to  be  the  case." 

A  few  months  afterwards,  Mr.  Buxton  writes  his  daughter, 
<'  I  saw  T.  B.  Macaulay  yesterday  ;  be  told  me  one  thing, 
which  has  much  occupied  my  mind  ever  since,  and  which 
furnished  the  subject-matter  of  my  meditations  as  I  rode  by 
the  light  of  the  stars  to  Upton  last  night.  He  said, '  you 
know  how  entirely  every  body  disapproved  of  your  course  in 
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your  motion,  and  thought  you  very  wrong,  very  hard-hearted, 
and  very  headstrong  ;  but  two  or  three  days  after  the  debate, 
Lord  Althorp  said  to  me,  <  TTiat  diviiion  of  BuxUm^a  hoi 
settled  the  slavery  question.  If  he  can  get  ninety  to  vote  with 
him  when  he  is  wrong,  and  when  moat  of  those  really  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  vote  against  him,  he  can  command  a 
ma/ority  when  he  is  right.  The  question  is  settled;  the 
Government  see  it,  and  they  will  take  it  up.  So  reported 
Macaulay  ;  and  he  added,  '  Sir  James  Graham  told  me  yester* 
day,  that  the  Government  meet  in  a  week ;  they  will  then 
divide  themselves  into  committees  on  the  three  or  four  leading 
questions,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  them.     Slavery  is  one.'  '^ 

In  pursuance  of  Mr.  Buxton's  motion  as  amended  by  Lord 
Althorp,  a  committee  was  appointed  of  which  Sir  James 
Graham  was  chairman.  It  prosecuted  its  investigations  from 
June  till  August,  and  the  evidence  given  before  it  was  published 
at  the  same  time  with  that  taken  before  the  conunittee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  had  been  asked  for  by  the  West 
Indians.  ^'  The  general  impression,"  says  Mr.  Charles  Bux- 
ton, <'  was  that  they  had  established  two  points :  -^  First,  that 
slavery  was  an  evil  for  which  there  was  no  remedy  but  extir* 
pation  ;  secondly,  that  its  extirpation  would  be  safeJ^ 

The  Reform  Bill  was  passed.  Parliament  was  dissolved, 
and  in  1833  a  new  and  reformed  House  of  Commons  met. 

^^  It  was  generally  understood  that  Earl  Grey's  government  was 
about  to  undertake  the  settlement  of  the  question,  and  Mr.  Buxton 
went  down  to  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  5th  of  February,  in  full 
expectation  of  hearing  from  the  King's  speech,  that  one  of  the 
great  measures  of  the  session  was  to  be  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves.  Great  was  his  disappointment,  when  the  speech  closed 
without  any  allusion  whatever  to  the  subject.  He  hastened  back 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  immediately  on  the  Speaker's 
return,  gave  notice  of  a  motion  on  the  19th  of  March  for  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  one  of  his  friends 
hurried  up  to  him,  and  said,  *  I  have  just  been  with  Brougham 
and  Goderich,  and  they  conjure  you  to  do  nothing  hastily ;  you 
will  wreck  the  cause  if  you  do.'  *  What  ?  not  give  notice  of  a 
motion  ?'  said  he.  '  O,  no !  by  no  means,'  was  the  reply  ;  *  you 
will  knock  the  whole  thing  over.'  '  But  it 's  done  1 '  said  Mr. 
Buxton.  This  prompt  proceeding  had  an  immediate  effect  on 
the  ministers."     pp.  312,  313. 

Vexed  and  alarmed  as  he  had  been  at  the  entire  silence  of 
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the  King's  speech  upon  the  subject  nearest  his  heart,  he  was 
relieved  and  delighted  when,  in  consequence  of  his  prompt 
action,  Government  declared  that  they  would  "  undertake  the 
question,  and  introduce  a  safe  and  satisfactory  measure." 
«*  This  delights  me,"  he  writes,  "  and  now  I  scorn  those  critics 
who  maintain  that  the  children  of  Ham  ought  to  be  flogged  by 
all  good  Christians,"  The  weeks  passed  on,  but  still  Gov- 
ernment named  no  day  for  a  motion  ;  no  plan  was  officially 
announced,  and  rumors  got  abroad  that  the  whole  Administra- 
tion were  by  no  means  prepared  to  adopt  the  vigorous  mea- 
sures which  some  of  its  members  proposed.  Mr.  Buxton  knew 
from  long  experience  the  weight  of  the  West  India  party  in 
the  national  councils;  he  knew,  too,  that  the  questions  of 
Finance,  India,  and  the  Church,  were  to  be  disposed  of  this 
session ;  he  could  not,  therefore,  but  feel  somewhat  alarmed 
when,  notwithstanding  Lord  Althorp's  promise,  so  long  a  time 
was  suflfered  to  elapse  without  the  appearance  of  any  measure 
at  all.  This  anxiety  weighed  heavily  upon  him.  *^  He  is 
much  depressed,"  says  one  of  the  family  letters, "  because  the 
ministers  do  not  name  a  day ;  he  does  not  know  whether  or 
not  to  execute  his  threat  of  bringing  his  motion  forward  next 
Tuesday :  for  this  he  is  almost  unprepared  ;  and  besides,  they 
promise  so  well  that  it  seems  doubtful  whether  it  would  be 
right  to  go  to  war  with  them.  He  sleeps  badly,  and  is  very 
anxious." 

*'  His  whole  heart  and  sou1,m  fact,  were  given  up  to  the  work, 
and  the  depth  and  intensity  of  his  feelings  were  visible  in  all  his 
deportment ;  he  looked  pale  and  care-worn,  and  his  tall  figure 
began  to  show  siffns  of  stooping.  He  spoke  little,  and  was  con* 
tinually  engrossed  in  thought.  His  demeanor  could  not  be  more 
exactly  portrayed,  than  by  Spenser^s  lines :  — 

*  Bat  liule  joy  had  he  to  Ulk  ofau^ht. 
Or  au|ht  to  hear  that  mote  deliffhiful  be ; 
His  miod  was  sole  possessed  ofooe  thought  ^^^ 

That  gaTe  Dooe  other  place.*  **  p-  ol7« 

The  1 9th  of  March,  the  day  named  for  his  motion,  came  on, 
and  he  rose  to  propose  it. 

**  Lord  Althorp  requested  him  to  postpone  it  to  a  future  time  ; 
but  he  replied  that  he  was  compelled  to  resist  the  request,  except 
upon  two  conditions :  first,  that  the  Government  would  prepare  a 
plan  for  the  complete  and  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  ;  and 
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secondly,  that  they  would  fix  a  day  for  introducing  that  measure 
to  the  House. 

*•  I  see  clearly,'  he  said, '  what  will  he  the  fate  of  this  great 
question,  if  I  postpone  it  without  some  definite  assurance  that  it  will 
be  brought  before  the  consideration  of  the  House.  It  will  be  post- 
poned for  the  session  —  and  then,  there  is  much  reason  to  fear,  it 
will  be  settled  elsewhere  in  the  most  disastrous  manner.  There- 
fore, however  obstinate  I  may  appear,  and  however  painful  it  may 
be  to  me  to  resist  the  request,  before  made  to  me  in  private,  and 
now  in  public  by  the  noble  Lord,  I  am  compelled  to  proceed  at 
once  with  the  motion,  unless  His  Majesty's  Government  can  fix  a 
day  on  which  they  will  be  prepared  to  explain  their  plans  with 
respect  to  colonial  slavery.' 

*^  Lord  Althorp,  upon  this,  named  the  23d  of  April,  and  then  my 
fiither  formally  told  the  Government  that  he  gave  up  the  question 
into  their  own  hands,  upon  the  security  of  the  declaration  made  to 
him  that  the  proposed  measure  was  to  be  safe  and  satisfactory. 

^  The  fears  by  which  he  had  been  harassed  lest  the  ministers 
should  allow  the  session  to  pass  away  without  bringing  any  mea* 
sure  forward,  were  now  at  an  end.  The  day  for  the  motion  was 
fixed,  and  when  this  long  desired  step  was  taken,  he  sank  for  a 
while  into  a  feeling  of  profound  repose.  He  was  able  to  sleep  at 
night,  and  began  to  resume  his  cheerfulness  of  manner.  He 
thought,  that,  as  the  Government  had  been  prevented  from  delaying 
the  question,  the  grand  point  was  gained  ;  and  that  it  only  remained 
for  him  and  his  friends  to  await  the  unfolding  of  their  measure. 
*  I  have  no  more  to  do  with  slavery  now  than  any  other  gentleman,' 
was  an  expression  frequently  on  his  lips  during  that  interval  of 
rest."    pp.  319,  320. 

But  he  v^as  not  yet  to  be  freed  from  his  anxieties.  A 
change  took  place  in  the  colonial  department  of  the  Cabinet^ 
by  which  Lord  Howick,  upon  whose  concurrence  of  opinion 
be  thoroughly  relied,  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Shaw  Le  Fevre, 
while  Mr.  Stanley  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Colonies.  It 
appeared  that  the  Cabinet  had  refused  to  concur  in  Lord 
Howick's  plan  for  immediate  emancipation,  and  were  inclined 
to  make  the  negroes  buy  out  their  own  freedom.  This  seemed 
to  Mr.  Buxton  a  measure  neither  safe  nor  satisfactory,  because 
it  was  dilatory  and  unjust.  He  consulted  with  the  leaders  of 
the  abolition  party  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  this  new  turn 
of  affiiirs.  "  Their  opinion  as  to  the  course  they  should  pursue 
was  unanimous.  The  higher  powers  were  clearly  about  to 
fiiil  them ;  the  nation  was  firmly  on  their  side ;  why  not,  then, 
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place  the  matter  in  the  nation's  hands  ? "  In  short,  it  was 
determined  that  the  matter  should  be  brought  before  the 
whole  country,  that  the  engines  of  moral  suasion  should  be 
immediately  applied  to  the  people,  and  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  let  on  to  the  ministers.  The  whole  machinery  of 
agitation  was  quickly  set  in  motion ;  numberless  pamphlets 
were  sent  out,  innumerable  petitions  were  sent  in  ;  lecturers 
spread  abroad  to  every  comer  of  the  kingdom,  and  delegates 
from  every  town  in  the  land  assembled  together.  Those  who 
stood  by  caught  the  enthusiasm.  Newspapers  and  periodicals, 
the  clergy  and  dissenting  ministers,  urged  upon  their  readers 
and  their  flocks  the  sinfulness  of  slavery  and  the  righteousness 
of  emancipation.  * 

The  leaders  of  the  party  were  fully  aware  that  it  was  more  * 
easy  to  excite  a  popular  feeling  like  this,  than  to  direct  it ; 
and  for  their  own  sakes  and  the  truth's,  they  would  not  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  rude  force,  could  they  have  influ- 
enced the  ministry  in  any  other  way.  Mr.  Buxton  found 
reason  to  think  that  ''  people's  principles  were  the  greatest 
nuisance  in  life  ;  "  and  he  experienced  the  difficulty  of  guiding 
a  public  opinion  composed  of  few  ideas  and  many  prejudices  ; 
''but  on  the  whole,  a  sufficient  degree  of  unanimity  was 
obtained." 

Owing  to  the  change  in  the  Cabinet,  the  motion  of  the 
Government  was  postponed  from  the  23d  of  April  to  the  14th 
of  May,  and  on  that  evening  Mr.  Stanley  opened  the  debate. 
''  He  had  been  Colonial  Secretary  little  more  than  a  month, 
yet  he  showed  that,  vast  as  the  subject  was,  he  had,  in  that 
short  time,  completely  mastered  its  details,  had  become  con* 
versant  with  all  its  dangers  and  difficulties,  and  was  prepared 
to  settle  it  forever."  The  main  features  of  the  plan  proposed 
were  apprenticeship  for  the  negro  and  compensation  to  the 
planter.  To  these  Mr.  Buxton  agreed,  and  conflned  his 
efibrts  to  eflect  some  modifications  in  the  practical  details  of 
the  plan.  But  that  numerous  and  zealous  body  of  abolitionists 
which  had  been  brought  into  action,  had  been  imbued  with 
only  one  idea,  —  emancipation  ;  and  to  them  it  appeared  that 
any  variation  from  the  naked  simplicity  of  that  idea  was  a 
departure  from  their  true  end  and  aim.  Apprenticeship  and 
compensation  seemed  to  them  adulterations  of  the  truth  and  to 
be  abhorred.     The  party  divided,  one  portion  adhering  to 
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their  old  leaders,  and  the  other  rushing  forward  under  the  lead 
of  such  as  would  keep  in  advance  of  them.  To  a  vote  of 
censure  passed  upon  him  hy  a  committee  of  this  division  he 
replied  as  follows : — 

^^Our  cause,  I  trust  and  believe^  is  essentially  prospering. 
Patience  and  confidence  perhaps  we  cannot  expect  from  lookers- 
on  ;  but  we  are  not  therefore  absolved  from  our  duty  to  God  and 
the  negro  race  to  act  according  to  the  best  of  our  judgments 
and  consciences ;  and  this,  I  can  safely  affirm,  I,  at  least,  have 
done.  My  character  is  of  very  little  consequence.  Indeed,  had 
I  not  long  ago  learnt  that  I  must  sacrifice  that,  as  well  as  almost 
all  else,  to  this  cause,  I  should,  between  my  foes  and  my  friends, 
have  led  a  very  unhappy  life.  But  I  have  learnt,  that  severe  as 
b  the  task  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  those  I  esteem  my  duty 
frequently  calls  for  it ;  and  I  acknowledge  myself  amenable  to  no 
human  tribunal  in  this  cause.  .  .  .  Pray  believe  that  I 
write  in  perfect  good  humor ;  but  it  is  necessary  I  should  be  inde- 
pendent, and  independent  I  will  be,  or  how  can  I  give  an  account 
of  my  stewardship  ?^^     p.  338. 

When  Mr.  Stanley's  bill  was  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  the  important  debate  occurred. 
Mr.  Buxton  proposed  to  reduce  the  term  of  apprenticeship 
from  twelve  years  to  one  year,  and  lost  his  amendment  only  by 
a  majority  of  seven.  The  next  night,  Mr.  Stanley  consented, 
in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  House,  to  reduce  the  period 
of  apprenticeship  to  seven  years.  An  apprenticeship  for  this 
term  of  years,  and  a  grant  of  £20,000,000  to  the  planters, 
were  the  main  features  of  the  bill  which  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  7th  of  August,  1833,  and  received  the 
royal  assent  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month.  The  planters 
afterwards  agreed  to  surrender  the  apprenticeship  on  the  1st 
of  August,  1838. 

But  the  joy  of  the  abolitionists  at  their  success  was  tem- 
pered by  a  grief  in  which  all  parties  joined.  As  the  bill  was 
passing  through  its  last  stages  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
their  first  and  most  beloved  leader,  Wilberforce,  expired. 
He  died,  thanking  God  that  he  should  have  lived  to  witness 
the  day  in  which  England  was  willing  to  give  twenty  millions 
sterling  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  He  died  as  he  had 
lived,  full  of  joy  from  the  abundance  of  his  gratitude. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Great  Commoner,  we  think  no  man 
has  exerted  so  strong  an  influence  upon  the  source  of  British 
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history,  upon  the  national  character,  as  William  Wilberforce. 
Since  the  final  establishment  of  liberty  in  that  kingdom,  which 
we  should  not  date  earlier  than  the  settlement  of  the  law  of 
libel  in  1792,  the  great  moral  progress  made  by  the  nation 
owns  him  as  its  leader.  He  brought  mercy  and  righteousness 
into  the  land  prepared  for  them  by  justice  and  freedom. 
Without  rank,  without  power  and  without  party,  he  derived 
all  his  strength  from  himself  and  from  his  cause.  If  the  secret 
of  his  success  be  sought,  it  is  found  in  this,  that  he,  more 
than  any  man  whose  history  we  know,  appreciated  the  value 
of  the  highest  Christian  virtues  as  means  of  success  in  the 
afiairs  of  business  and  of  the  world.  It  was  by  the  faithful 
study  of  himself,  by  keeping  his  "  own  heart  diligently,"  that 
he  acquired  his  rare  knowledge  of  men,  and  his  delicate  tact 
in  dealing  with  them.  It  was  because  his  sympathy  was 
unbounded  and  intense  that  his  influence  was  so  wide  and 
strong.  His  policy  was  unerring,  because  his  objects  were 
high  above  the  mists  and  currents  of  selfishness.  He  was 
wise  by  obedience  to  that  law  which  "maketh  wise  the 
simple."  The  eminence  which  he  gained  in  virtue  was  sur-> 
passing ;  yet  we  do  not  know  that  it  was  more  extraordinary 
than  the  unwearied  efforts  which  he  used  to  attain  it.  He 
succeeded  in  bringing  into  every-day  life  that  holy  spirituality 
which  we  imagine  to  be  attainable  only  by  the  saintly  self- 
denial  of  the  recluse.  <'  I  begin  to  think,"  said  Mr.  Buxton, 
<^  that  of  all  men  Wilberforce  is  the  most  subjected,  and  con- 
trolled, and  invariably  in  the  right  frame  of  mind."  And 
yet  so  constant  was  the  development  of  his  powers,  so 
certain  and  invariable  the  high  progress  of  his  nature,  that, 
as  one  who  marks  the  movement  of  the  stars  in  their  course 
of  light,  foretells  from  the  past  their  future  orbit  and  posi- 
tion, so  the  Baron  de  Stael  saw  in  the  onward  march  of  his 
heaven-directed  life  and  powers  one  of  the  strongest  proofs 
of  a  future  and  a  happy  existence  to  be  found  apart  from 
revelation.  He  is  the  great  exemplar  to  be  followed  by  all 
future  philanthropists.  Probably  few  men  have  ever  enjoyed 
more  happiness  in  this  world  than  he ;  for  his  pleasures  were 
culled  from  the  right  hand  of  wisdom,  and  the  pure  current 
of  his  life  ever  ran,  like  the  brook  Siloam,  "  fast  by  the  ora- 
cles of  God." 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  treat  in  detail  the  various  subjects 
which  occupied  Mr.  Buxton's   attention   during   the  three 
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remainiDg  years  of  his  parliamentary  life.  '^  The  spring  and 
summer  of  1834  were  spent  chiefly  in  active  exertions  for  the 
benefit  of  those  so  soon  to  be  liberated,  watching  the  regulations 
adopted  in  the  different  islands ;  carefully  investigating  the 
appointment  of  the  stipendaty  magistrates,  and  especially 
endeavoring  to  provide  for  the  education  and  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  negroes."  To  this  important  subject  he  called  the 
attention  of  .the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  used  every  effort  to 
turn  the'operations  of  various  benevolent  societies  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  British  Foreign  and  Bible  Society  promised  a  New 
Testament  and  Psalter  to  every  negro  who  should  be  found 
able  to  read  on  the  Christmas  day  after  emancipation.  Among 
other  projects  was  one  to  obtain  possession  of  Lady  Mico's 
fund.  A  certain  Lady  Mico,  who  had  died  a  century  and  a 
quarter  before,  left  a  sum  of  money  to  her  daughter  upon  one 
condition,  that  she  should  not  marry  a  specified  individual. 
As  was  very  natural,  the  young  lady's  attention  being  so 
forcibly  directed  towards  a  prohibited  party,  and  some  of  the 
baser  interests  of  her  nature  being  arrayed  against  somp  of  its 
finer  feelings,  she  did  marry  the  man  to  Whom  she  and  the 
penalty  were  attached,  and  in  obedience  to  the  provisions  of 
her  mother's  will,  the  money  was  devoted  to  the  redemption 
of  white  slaves  from  Barbary.  But,  as  there  were  now  no 
white  slaves  in  Barbary  to  be  redeemed,  the  fund  had  accu- 
mulated till,  in  1827,  it  amounted  to  £110,000.  "After 
much  trouble  and  expense,  this  money  was  obtained,  and 
invested  in  the  names  of  Dr.  Lushington,  Mr.  Buxton,  and 
two  other  trustees,  to  be  employed  in  the  education  of  the 
negroes ; "  while  Government  added  a  temporary  grant  of 
£20,000  per  annum  for  the  same  purpose.  "  The  proper 
and  most  efficient  application  of  this  money  occupied  much 
of  Mr.  Buxton's  time  and  attention." 

The  1st  of  August,  the  day  on  which  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  was  to  take  place,  drew  near.  It  was  very  gener- 
ally  observed  in  England  as  a  day  of  rejoicing ;  but  to  many 
it  was  a  day  of  intense  anxiety,  which  was  only  relieved  by 
the  receipt  of  news  from  the  Colonies,  bearing  unvarying 
testimony  to  the  admirable  conduct  of  the  negroes  on  the 
day  of  freedom. 

""  Throughout  the  Colonies,  the  churches  and  chapels  had  been 
thrown  open,  and  the  slaves  had  crowded  into  them,  on  the 
evening  of  the  Slst  of  July. 
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^^  As  the  hour  of  midnight  approached,  they  fell  on  their  knees, 
and  awaited  the  solemn  moment,  all  hushed  in  silent  prayer. 
When  twelve  sounded  from  the  chapel  hells,  they  sprang  upon 
their  feet,  and  throughout  every  island  rang  the  glad  sound  of 
thanksgiving  to  the  Father  of  all ;  for  the  chains  were  hroken, 
and  the  slaves  were  free." 

We  find,  in  Sir  R.  R.  Schomburgk's  recently  published 
History  of  the  Island  of  Barbados,  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Bux- 
ton, not  included  in  this  volume  of  Memoirs  of  him  by  his 
son,  which  illustrates  so  pleasingly  his  candor,  magnanimity, 
and  strict  regard  for  truth,  even  in  relation  to  a  cause  about 
which  his  feelings  were  painfully  excited,  and  which  seems 
too  often  to  kindle  in  its  other  advocates  that  fiery  zeal  in 
which  their  reputation  for  temperance,  veracity,  and  kindness 
of  speech  is  wholly  consumed,  that  we  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  quote  it  entire.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Buxton, 
deceived  by  information  which  seemed  at  the  time  to  be  per* 
fectiy  trustworthy,  had  brought  a  public  accusation,  expressed 
in  very  severe  language,  against  the  planters  of  Barbados 
generally,  and  against  the  Solicitor-General  of  that  island  in 
particular,  "  for  aiding  and  abetting  in  forcing  the  apprentice- 
ship of  free  children  without  the  consent  of  their  parents." 

'^  Against  this  unjust  aspersion,  the  legislative  Houses  remon- 
strated, and  the  Solicitor-General,  Mr.  (now  Sir)  R.  Bowcher 
Clarke,  addressed  himself  individually  to  Mr.  Buxton  in  order  to 
remove  this  unfounded  accusation,  so  prejudicial  to  his  charac- 
ter. The  following  letter,  in  which  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Buxton 
retracted  the  erroneous  statement,  and  of  which  he  sent  a  copy  to 
LfOrd  Glenelg,  is  worded  in  terms  so  honorable  to  the  writer 
that  I  gladly  insert  it : — 

'^  London,  June  26th,  1837. 
"  Sir, 

"  I  have  received  your  letter  of  .     In  the  first  place 

allow  me  to  express  my  sense  of  the  delicate  and  kind  manner 
in  which  you  conveyed  your  complaint  of  the  statement  I  had 
made  to  Lord  Glenelg,  and  to  thank  you  for  your  charity  in 
ascribing  to  unintentional  error  those  observations  of  mine,  which 
under  your  feeling  of  unmerited  obloquy  might  have  been 
imputed  to  another  cause,  and  might  have  been  called  by  harsher 
names.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  at  once,  that  I  was 
betrayed  into  a  great  error,  and  that  I  was  the  means  of  inflicting 
an  injury  upon  you  which  you  did  not  merit.  My  only  apology 
is,  that  I  derived  my  information  from  an  informant  whom  I  know 
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to  be  incapable  of  wilful  xnisrepiesentatioo,  that  I  copied  veibatim 
bis  statement,  and  requested  that  an  inquiry  might  be  instituted. 

"  Since  the  receipt  of  ^our  letter,  and  the  perusal  of  his  Excel- 
lency the  Governor's  despatch,  I  have  communictfted  with  my 
informant  He  has  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  spoke 
of  your  intentions  early  in  December,  and  that  your  public  pro- 
ceedings did  not  take  place  until  the  following  January.  This 
relieves  him  from  the  imputation  of  stating  that  which  the 
smallest  inquiry  would  have  proved  to  be  without  foundation,  but 
it  makes  no  other  difference.  Tour  intentions  in  December  must 
be  judged  by  your  acts  in  the  following  months.  I  therefc^^  alto- 
gether withdraw  my  charge,  and  request  your  pardon  for  having 
made  it 

*'  I  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  for  the  sake  of  my  own  character, 
that  in  a  controversy  which  has  now  lasted  fourteen  years,  this  is 
the  first  occasion  on  which  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  retract 
any  thing  i  have  asserted,  and  that  in  this  case  I  stated  no  more 
and  no  less  than  I  received  from  a  very  respectable,  and,  in  other 
instances,  a  very  accurate  informant  I  have  sent  a  copy  of  this 
letter  to  Lord  Glenelg,  and  I  trust  it  will  prove  satisfactory  to  bis 
Excellency  the  Gpverpor,  as  well  as  to  yourself. 
"  I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)        "  T.  Foweli.  Buxroif." 

He  was  much  occupied  at  this  time,  too,  by  inquiries  into 
the  treatment  and  condition  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
the  British  Colonies  ;  and,  in  July,  1834,  moved  an  address 
to  tbe  King  upon  this  subject,  calling  particular  attention  to 
the  commando  system  of  Southern  Africa.  The  address  was 
passed  unaniniously,  and  the  next  session  he  obtained  a  com* 
mittee  of  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  conduct  of  the  Caffre 
war.  Meanwhile,  Lord  CUendg,  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
became  convinced  that  tbe  tract  of  territory  taken  from  the 
Cafii^s  bad  been  seized  unjustly ;  and  be  therefore  deter- 
mined that  it  flbould  be  rested.  The  troops  in  occupation 
were  accordingly  inarcbed  back  agsln  to  the  British  territory, 
and  protectors  of  the  aborigines  were  placed  in  every  Colony 
where  tbe  Britirii  came  in  contact  with  them.  The  com- 
Biittee  on  the  coodition  of  the  aborigines,  together  with  one 
apfxiinned  to  inquire  into  the  workings  of  the  apprenticeship 
system  in  the  West  IncBes,  occupied  Mr.  Buxton's  time  very 
Uly,  until  tbe  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  the  summer  of 
1837  ;  wiien,  staodiog  again  for  Weymouth,  which  he  had 
represented  for  nearly  twenty  years,  he  lost  his  electkn. 
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His  defeat  appears  to  have  been  occasioned,  not  by  any  dimi- 
nution of  personal  attachment  to  bim  on  the  part  of  his  con- 
stituents, but  by  the  increasing  local  influence  of  the  Tory 
party,  and  by  the  unscrupulous  means  they  used  to  carry  the 
borough.  He  was  well  content  with  the  result.  Proposals 
were  made  to  him  from  twenty-seven  different  places  to  stand 
as  candidate,  but  be  declined  them  all.  ^^  I  mean  for  con- 
science' sake,"  he  wrote,  "  to  ride,  shoot,  amuse  myself,  and 
grow  fat  and  flourishing."  How  thoroughly  he  devoted 
himself  to  his  new  object  may  be  mferred  irombis  writing 
his  son  in  November.  '^  I  have  been  calculating  that,  since 
Parliament  closed,  I  have  ridden  500  miles  and  walked 
1500." 

We  pass  hastily  over  the  period  between  the  passage  of 
the  Emancipation  Act  and  Mr.  Buxton's  withdrawal  from 
Parliament,  that  we  may  dwell  the  longer  upon  the  last,  the 
most  arduous,  and,  to  us,  the  most  interesting,  labor  of  his 
life.  Released  from  parliamentary  duties,  he  had  hoped  for 
a  period  of  repose ;  but  looking  up  from  his  work,  he  saw 
fields  white  for  the  harvest  where  laborers  were  few.  He 
spent  but  a  moment  in  the  shade,  and  grasping  agam  the 
sickle  labor-bright,  he  struck  into  the  new  field. 

"  I  well  remember,"  writes  one  of  his  sons,  "  the  commence- 
ment of  that  long  train  of  toils,  anxieties,  and  sorrows.  While 
my  father  and  I  were  staying  at  Earlham,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
summer  of  1837,  he  walked  into  my  room  one  morning,  at  an 
early  hour,  and  sitting  down  on  my  bedside,  told  me  that  he  had 
been  lying  awake  all  night,  reflecting  on  the  subject  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  that  he  believed  he  had  hit  upon  the  true  remedy  for 
that  portentous  evil." 

The  idea  that  now  struck  him  so  forcibly,  was  this,  —  that 
<'  though  strong  external  measures  ought  still  to  be  resorted 
to,  the  deliverance  of  Africa  was  to  be  affected  by  calling 
out  her  oum  resources.^' 

The  idea  having  occurred  to  him,  it  was  not  allowed  to 
fade  slowly  away,  nor  to  lie  unproductive  of  action  ;  but  as 
soon  as  possible  he  set  himself  to  following  out  this  tram 
of  thought  to  its  farthest  limits.  He  was  compelled  to 
defer  this  undertaking,  till  he  reached  home  in  the  fall  of 
the  year,  when  he  applied  himself  earnestly  to  the  task. 
Throughout  the  winter,  he  revolved  the  subject  in  his  mind. 
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read  every  book  relating  to  it  upon  which  he  could  lay  his 
hands ;  and  while  he  occupied  himself  in  elaborate  calcula- 
tions respecting  the  extent  of  the  slave  trade,  he  sat  at  work 
a  score  of  auxiliaries  to  collect  proofs  of  the  fertility  and  com- 
mercial resources  of  Africa.  <<  Andrew  Johnston  and  I,"  he 
writes,  ''are  working  like  dragons  at  the  slave  trade.  I  only 
wish  that  the  number  of  the  hours  in  each  day  were  doubled, 
and  the  number  of  minutes  in  every  hour  quadrupled.'' 
Having  thus  prepared  his  statistics,  he  went  to  London  in  the 
spring  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  them  by  naval  and  mer- 
cantile evidence  of  the  highest  authority. 

**'  This  done,  he  laid  an  epitome  of  his  plans  before  different 
members  of  the  Cabinet ;  by  several  of  whom  a  disposition  was 
evinced  to  investigate  the  matter  further,  and  he  was  requested  to 
prepare  his  plans  in  a  more  developed  form  by  the  beginning  of  the 
recess.  Accordingly,  at  the  end  of  May  he  went  to  Leamington, 
where  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Scoble,  an  able  and  hearty  fellow- 
laborer  ;  and  by  Mr.  McQueen,  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  geography  and  productions  of  Africa,  and  who  had  some 
years  before  declared  his  conviction,  that  the  true  way  to  abolish 
the  slave  trade  would  be  to  supplant  it  by  lawful  commerce.  Aided 
by  these  gentlemen,  he  devoted  himself  sedulously  to  the  task, 
frequently  working  at  it  about  twelve  hours  a  day.^^     p.  446. 

Of  this  "  Letter  to  Lord  Melbourne,"  but  twenty  copies 
were  printed  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  Government, 
and  by  the  middle  of  August,  it  was  in  their  hands.  Early 
in  September,  Lord  Glenelg,  Colonial  Secretary,  sent  for  him 
for  an  hour's  conversation.  "  The  Government,  says  Lord 
Glenelg,  are  deeply  interested  by  my  book.  Melbourne 
writes  to  him  strongly  about  it.  The  Cabinet  meet  on  Friday 
on  the  subject.  Glenelg  says  they  accede  to  all  I  have  said, 
as  to  previous  failures.  In  short,  he  was  convinced  to  my 
heart's  content.  I  have  since  seen  Lushington  ;  he  is  delighted 
with  the  book ;  accedes  to  it  with  all  his  heart."  The  Gov- 
ernment examined  his  plans,  acceded  to  them,  and  requested 
him  to  enlarge  and  publish  bis  ''  Letter  to  Lord  Melbourne," 
for  the  purpose  of  informing  and  arousing  the  public  mind. 
He  did  so,  and  produced  a  woric  in  two  pamphlet  volumes, 
called  "  The  Slave  Trade  and  its  Remedy." 

In  th'is  work,  he  first  treats  of  the  extent  of  the  slave 
trade  and  the  sacrifice  of  life  which  it  occasions.     His  first 
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proposition  is,  ''that  upwards  of  150,000  human  beings  are 
(1839)  annually  conveyed  from  Africa  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  sold  as  slaves ; "  which  he  substantiates  by  the  best  offi- 
cial authority,  and  corroborates  by  calculations  and  estimated 
drawn  from  the  most  trustworthy  sources  of  information. 
His  calculations  are  long  and  careful,  and  his  conclusions 
always  put  considerably  below  the  total  sum  at  which  be  fairly 
arrives.  He  then  considers  the  mortality  involved  in  this 
shipment,  in  the  seizure,  march  to  the  sea-shore,  detention 
there,  during  the  passage,  and  in  the  seasoning  after  landing  on 
the  American  shore.  From  all  these  causes  combined,  he 
estimates  the  mortality  at  145  per  cent. ;  that  is,  if  150,000 
slaves  are  annually  imported  into  Cuba  and  Brazil,  225,000 
have  perished  to  furnish  them,  and,  of  those  landed,  30,000 
die  within  the  year. 

"It  is  impossible,^^  he  says,  "for  any  one  to  reach  this  result 
without  suspecting,  as  well  as  hoping,  that  it  must  be  an  exagger- 
ation ;  and  yet  there  are  those  who  think  this  is  too  low  an  esti* 
mate.  I  have  not,  however,  assumed  any  fact  without  giving  the 
data  on  which  it  rests ;  neither  have  I  extracted  from  those  data 
any  immoderate  inference.  I  think  that  the  reader,  on  going 
over  the  calculation,  will  perceive  that  1  have,  in  almost  every 
instance,  abated  the  deduction,  (inference,)  which  might  with 
justice  have  been  made.^' 

But  this  enormous  traffic  is  carried  on  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  British  cruisers  and  the  stipulations  of  foreign 
powers.  And  why  ?  The  traders,  indeed,  are  excited  by  the 
enormous  profits  of  the  trade ;  but  they  could  do  nothing,  were 
they  not  assisted  by  the  Africans  themselves.  "  The  African 
has  acquired  a  taste  for  the  productions  of  the  civilized  world. 
They  have  become  essential  to  him.  To  say  that  the  African, 
under  present  circumstances,  shall  not  deal  in  man,  is  to  say 
that  he  shall  long  m  vain  for  his  accustomed  gratifications.'' 
"  We  want  three  things,"  said  an  African  chief;  "  powder, 
ball,  and  brandy  ;  and  we  have  three  things  to  sell,  —  men, 
women,  and  children."  Thus,  both  parties  are  eager  for 
meeting  and  exchange,  and  the  slender  barrier  of  a  line  of 
cruisers  must  needs  be  overleaped.  But  turn  one  party  from 
the  barter,  convince  the  African  that  he  can  obtain  the  supplies 
he  needs  more  surely  and  abundantly  by  some  other  means 
than  the  trade  in  slaves,  and  he  will  accept  those  means,  and 
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the  slave  trade  ends.  Call  out,  then,  the  resources  of  the 
country  itself;  establish  a  legitimate  commerce  for  the  disposal 
of  her  natural  products.  The  fertile  soil  of  Africa  is  your  ally. 
The  antagonist  which  is  alone  able  to  cope  with  the  slave  trade 
b  legitimate  commerce  ;  and  this  commerce  will  spring  up  as 
soon  as  the  natural  products  of  the  country  can  be  brought  to 
market,  and  the  exchange  established  between  these  and  the 
supplies  which  the  African  needs. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  book,  his  object  is  to  prove  that 
the  remedy  he  proposes  can  be  applied. 

**  He  established  the  fact,  first,  that  gold,  iron,  and  copper  abound 
in  many  districts  of  the  country ;  secondly,  that  vast  regions  are 
of  the  most  fertile  description,  and  are  capable  of  producing  rice, 
wheat,  hemp,  indigo,  coffee,  ^.,  and,  above  all,  the  sugar  cane 
and  cotton,  m  any  quantities ;  while  the  forests  contain  every  kind 
of  timber,  —  mahogany,  ebony,  dye-woods,  the  oil-palm,  &c. ; 
besides  caoutchouc  and  other  gums.  He  also  proved  that  the 
Datives,  so  far  from  shunning  intercourse  with  us,  have  been  in 
every  case  eager  and  importunate  that  we  should  settle  among 
them." 

^  While  the  capabilities  of  Africa  are  thus  extensive,  the  facili- 
ties for  commercial  intercourse  are  on  the  same  scale.  He  men- 
tioned those  afforded  by  the  great  rivers  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  especially  the  Niger,  which  had  been  explored  by  Lander 
to  the  distance  of  500  miles  from  the  sea,  and  the  Tchadda,  which 
runs  into  it :  and  he  dwelt  much  on  the  singular  fitness  of  the 
situation  of  Fernando  Po,  as  an  emporium  of  commerce.  He 
emphatically  declared  his  conviction,  that  Central  Africa  possesses 
within  itself  every  thing  necessary  for  the  growth  of  commerce  ; 
and  he  proceeded  to  point  out,  in  confirmation  of  this  statement, 
that  in  certain  spots  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where  some  degree 
of  security  had  been  afforded,  agriculture  and  commerce  had  as 
a  consequence  immediately  sprung  up,  and  the  slave  trade  had 
withered  away.  He  derived  his  facts  from  authorities  of  the 
most  varied  and  impartial  description,  including  extracts  from  the 
authors  most  conversant  with  Africa ;  from  the  writings  of  the 
Governors  of  Sierra  Leone,  Fernando  Po,  and  the  Gambia  ;  from 
those  of  all  the  travellers  who  had  explored  western  Africa  ;  and 
from  those  of  African  merchants,  scientific  men,  and  others,  who 
had  studied  the  subject  at  home.'*    pp.  450,  451. 

The  argument  closes  with  a  plan  of  action. 

**  The  following  were  some  of  the  specific  steps  suggested  by 
him  for  turning  the  attention  of  the  Africans  from  their  trade  in 
men  to  the  trade  in  merchandise  :  —  That  the  British  Grovemment 
3* 
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should  increase  the  preventive  squadron  on  the  coast  —  should, 
purchase  Fernando  Po,  as  a  kind  of  head*quarters  and  mart  of 
commerce  —  should  give  protection  to  private  enterprises  -^  and 
should  enter  into  treaty  with  the  native  chiefs,  for  the  relinquish- 
ment  of  the  slave  trade,  for  grants  of  lands  to  be  brought  into 
cultivation,  and  for  arrangements  to  facilitate  a  legitimate  trade. 

"  He  proposed  that  an  expedition  should  be  sent  up  the  Niger,  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  on  foot  the  preliminary  arrangements  in 
Africa  for  the  agricultural,  commercial,  and  missionary  settle* 
ments ;  of  entering  into  treaties  with  the  native  chiefs ;  of  con- 
vincing the  negroes  of  the  uprightness  of  our  intentions ;  and  of 
ascertaining  the  state  of  the  country  along  that  vast  tract  of  land 
which  is  traversed  by  the  river  Niger. 

*^  A  company  was  also  to  be  formed,  by  private  individuals^  for  the 
introduction  o^"  agriculture  and  commerce  into  Africa.  This  was 
to  be  effected  by  sending  out  qualified  agents  to  form  settlements 
in  favorable  situations ;  to  establish  model  farms ;  to  set  up  facto- 
ries,  well  stored  with  British  goods,  and  thus  to  sow  the  first  seeds 
of  commerce ;  and,  in  short,  to  adopt  those  means,  which  have 
been  elsewhere  effectual,  in  promoting  trade  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  He  admitted  entirely  that  this  company  must  not 
expect  speedy  returns,  although  he  strongly  maintained  the  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  eventual  profit. 

'^  Upon  private  Individuals,  also,  would  devolve  the  responsibility 
of  cooperating  with  the  religious  societies  in  sending  out  a  strong 
force  of  those  upon  whom  he  especially  depended  for  the  deliv- 
erance of  Africa,  missionaries  and  native  teachers. 

'*  He  dwelt  much  upon  the  importance  of  making  use  of  native 
agency  for  this  purpose."    pp.  451,  452. 

To  complete  this  work  by  the  appointed  time  he  labored 
excessively.  To  Mrs.  Buxton,  who  was  in  Florence  for  her 
bealthi  he  writes : — 

**  I  have  been  working  hard  during  the  week,  but  yesterday  we 
had  our  hardest  day.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  minutes  in  the 
garden,  and  a  run  to  the  cottage  and  dinner,  I  did  not  stop  from 
breakfast  to  half-past  one  o^clock  at  night ;  and,  what  is  more 
extraordinary,  I  had  seven  capital  secretaries  at  work,  and  many 
of  them  during  the  whole  day.  We  got  on  famously  ;  till  then  I 
had  been  very  doubtful  whether  I  should  not  be  obliged  to  stay  a 
week  longer."     pp.  465. 

His  exertions  were  not  without  effect.  Government  deter- 
mined to  adopt  his  proposals,  to  send  an  expedition  to  the 
river  Niger,  to  explore  that  river,  and,  if  possible,  to  set  on 
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feot  commeFcial  relations  with  the  people  inhabiting  its  banks. 
Sir  Edward  Pany,  being  directed  to  prepare  three  vessels^ 
decided  that  thejr  must  be  built  for  the  purpose ;  and  during 
the  necessary  intervali  Mr.  Buxton  took  the  opportunity  to 
join  his  family  in  Rome.  Before  he  went,  a  society  was 
founded  under  the  title  of  "  The  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  the  Ciyiliaation  of  Africa/'  b  which 
the  Bishop  of  London,  Lord  Ashley,  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  Sir 
Thomas  Acland,  and  other  distinguished  individuals  took  an 
active  part. 

In  the  spring  of  1840,  Mr.  Buxton  returned  to  England 
full  of  impatience  to  resume  his  labors.  The  work  of  pre- 
paring the  three  iron  steamers  for  the  expedition  was  going  on. 
On  the  1st  of  June,  a  meeting  of  those  interested  in  the  pro- 
ject was  held  at  Exeter  Hall,  Prince  Albert  presiding,  and 
was  attended  by  a  large  and  enthusiasts  company. 

"  Shortly  after  this  meeting  of  the  African  Civilization  Society, 
it  was  intimated  to  Mr.  Buxton,  by  Lord  John  Russell,  that  it  was 
proposed  to  confer  the  rank  of  Baronet  upon  him.  After  some 
dehberation,  having  ascertained  that  the  idea  had  not  been  sug- 
gested to  the  Grovemment  by  any  of  his  friends,  but  was  a  spon- 
taneous  mark  of  their  approbation  of  his  conducti  he  accepted  the 
title  with  much  gratification.'*    pp.  524,  525. 

Od  the  14th  of  April,  1841,  the  Niger  expedidon  sailed. 
Arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niger  in  the  month  of  August, 
that  being  the  season  recommeaded  by  those  acquainted  with 
die  subject,  the  three  steamers,  the  Soudan,  the  Albert,  and 
the  Wilberforce  passed  up  the  stream  on  the  90th  of  the 
month.  At  first,  all  went  well.  "  Every  one  was  in  the 
highest  spirits,  cheered  by  the  novelty  and  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  and  by  the  exhilarating  feeling  of  the  air,  which 
appeared  perfectly  salubrious."  But  on  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, a  fever  oi  the  most  malignant  character  broke  out  on 
boojrd  the  Albert,  and  almost  simaltaneoosly  in  the  other 
vessels.  They  proceeded,  notwithstanding;  but  soon  the 
sickness  increased  with  such  appallii^  rapidity,  that  Captaio 
Trotter,  commander  of  the  expedition,  thought  it  advisable  to 
send  the  sick  down  'die  river  ia  the  Sondan,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  a  Lieutenant.  At  the  mooth  of  the  river  they  met 
the  steamer  Dolphm,  which  relieved  them,  and  took  them  to 
Feniando  Po.    But  the  sidoMss  vn  boiid  the  Albert  and  the 
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Wilberfoice  still  continued ;  and  on  the  21st  of  September,  the 
Wilberforce  was  sent  down  stream,  while  Captains  Trotter 
and  Bird  Allen  pushed  forward  in  the  Albert.  They  kept 
on  till  the  4th  of  October,  as  far  as  Egga,  320  miles  from  the 
sea. 

'*  But  the  sickness  on  board  had  become  so  very  alarming,  that 
it  was  found  absolutely  necessary,  on  the  4th  of  October,  to  steam 
down  the  river  with  all  speed.  Captain  Bird  Allen,  who  had  been 
most  anxious  to  persevere,  and  in  fact  almost  all  the  officers  and 
men  on  board,  except  the  negroes,  were  seized  with  the  deadly 
fever.  Captain  Trotter  himself  was  at  length  disabled  by  it ;  and 
at  this  critical  period  the  engineers  also  were  too  ill  to  perform 
their  duty  !  Dr.  Stanger  (the  geologist,}  however,  having  learned 
how  to  manage  the  engines,  from  a  scientific  treatise  on  board, 
undertook  to  work  them  himself;  and  Dr.  Mac  William  in  addition 
to  his  laborious  duties  in  attending  the  sick,  conducted  the  ship 
down  the  river,  with  the  assistance  of  only  one  white  sailor,  '  in 
the  most  able,  and  judicious  manner.^  '*     p.  557. 

^'  While  the  Albert  was  still  a  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  its 
disabled  crew  were  surprised  and  delighted  by  seeing  a  steamer 
coming  up  the  stream  towards  them.  It  proved  to  be  the  Ethiope, 
commanded  by  Captain  Becrofl,  who  had  been  directed  by  Mr. 
Jamieson  to  afford  every  assistance  to  the  expedition.  This  timely 
assistance  was  of  the  greatest  importance.  Captain  Becrofl  and 
his  engineer  took  charge  of  the  Albert,  and  brought  her  in  safety 
to  Fernando  Po.  It  was  hoped  that  Captain  Biid  Allen  and  his 
gallant  fellow  sufferers  would  rapidly  revive  under  the  influence  of 
its  purer  air ;  but  many  were  i^ready  too  much  sunk  to  receive 
benefit,  and  the  mortality  was  most  painful.  Of  the  301  persons 
who  composed  the  expedition,  when  it  commenced  the  ascent  of 
the  Niger,  forty-one  perished  from  the  African  fever.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  observe,  that  of  the  108  Africans  on  board  not  one 
died  from  the  effects  of  the  disease.  Captain  Bird  Allen  fell  a 
victim  to  it  at  Fernando  Po,  on  the  21st  of  October/'  pp.  558, 559. 

Thus  fiuled  the  Niger  expedition,  defeated  by  obstacles 
which  no  degree  of  skill  or  courage  could  avoid  or  overcome. 
It  may  be  imagined  what  anguish  this  melancholy  prostration 
of  his  hopes  wrung  from  the  brave  heart  of  Sir  Fowell  Bux- 
ton. His  health,  seriously  impaired  before,  became  more 
feeble  now  that  failure  in  his  most  earnest  purpose  threw  its 
shadow  upon  him.  The  clouds  were  gathering  around  his 
setting  sun.  ''  After  the  failure  of  the  Afirican  expedition/' 
writes  one  of  bis  firiends,  ^^  he  was  but  the  ghost  of  himself. 
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I  do  QOt  say,  as  was  recorded  of  a  distiDguished  person  after 
a  great  ctlamitj,  that  be  never  smiled  again;  but  it  was 
evident  to  all,  and  I  think,  at  all  times,  that  a  great  storm  bad 
broken  over  bim/^  ''And  yet,"  says  bis  son,  ''the  three 
years  which  elapsed  between  the  failure  of  the  Nig»  expedi- 
tion and  his  death  were  brightened  by  not  a  few  gleams  of 
domestic  happmess,  by  many  country  pleasures  ;  by  the  great 
satisfaction  of  receiving  in  the  main  good  tidings  of  the  work* 
fflg  of  emancipation  in  the  West  Indies ;  by  some  encourage* 
ments  about  Africa,  but  above  all,  by  the  exercise  of  faith 
and  the  consolations  of  religion." 

There  was  one  feature  of  the  case  upon  which  he  looked 
with  hope.  It  was  observed,  that  none  of  the  Africans  who 
accompanied  the  expedition  were  affected  by  the  climate. 
"  Our  exertions,"  he  writes,  "  have  not  been  wholly  useless. 
At  all  events,  we  know  one  thing  which  we  did  not  know 
before.  We  know  how  the  evil  is  to  be  cured  ;  that  it  b  to 
be  done  by  native  agency.  Africa  is  to  be  delivered  by  her 
own  sons  J*  If  this  idea  be  just,  is  there  any  land  from  which 
that  deliverance  can  come  so  well  as  from  our  own  ? 

Sir  Fowell  Buxton  died  at  Northrepp's  Hall,  on  the  19th 
of  February,  1845,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  A  char- 
acter of  such  simplicity  and  strength,  and  a  life  so  thoroughly 
governed  by  principle  as  his,  afford  but  little  occasion  for 
disquisitbn  or  remark.  His  epi^ph  is  written  in  his  works. 
They  best  display  his  "  plain,  heroic  magnitude  of  mind." 

A  few  weeks  after  his  death,  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a 
monument  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Prince 
Albert  was  the  first  subscriber;  but  after  his,  the  sum  of  each 
subscription  was  limited  to  two  guineas.  A  list  of  many 
distinguished  names  was  quickly  formed ;  and  when  the  pro- 
ject came  to  the  knowledge  of  those  whose  welfare  he  had 
labored  to  promote,  of  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  Sierra 
Leone,  and  Cape  Town,  and  the  natives  of  CafiSraria,  they 
eagerly  came  forward  to  add  their  testimonials  of  gratitude  to 
these  of  respect.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  chiefly  in 
pence  and  half-pence,  were  contributed  by  upwards  of  50,000 
persons. 

In  the  north  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey  lie  buried  the 
statesmen  of  the  British  realm.  There  lie  the  earthly  relics 
of  the  two  Pitts,  of  Lord  Mansfield>  Grattan,  Fox,  Canning, 
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Wilberforce,  and  there  stands  the  statue  of  Sir  Fowell  Bux- 
ton. One  by  one,  escorted  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  land,  by 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  the  nobles  and  princes  of  the 
realm,  have  they  received  the  last  and  most  lasting  honor  in 
the  power  of  their  countrymen  to  bestow.  The  iiineral  rites 
are  oyer ;  the  stately  procession  has  passed  mournfully  away ; 
the  heavy  stones  are  replaced  upon  the  tomb,  and  the  heart- 
less servitors  are  gone.  No  sound  breaks  the  silence  that 
reigns  in  this  sanctuary  of  a  nation's  gloiy,  this  temple  of  a 
people's  faith.  In  such  a  place,  amid  such  silence  and  alone, 
let  him,  who  would  rightly  judge,  compare  the  merits  of  those 
who  repose  around  him.  The  orator,  the  politician,  the  wit, 
the  debater,  the  statesman,  what  rank  do  they  hold  when 
cdknpared  with  those  who  devoted  their  lives  and  their  strength 
to  **  redeem  man  from  slavery,  superstition,  and  crime." 


Art.  II.  T&e  Public  Records  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticuiy 
prior  to  the  Union  with  New  Haven  Colony ^  May,  1665 ; 
transcribed  and  published,  in  Accordance  with  a  Resolu- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly,  under  the  Supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  with  Occasional  ifotes  and  an 
Appendix.  By  J.  Hammonb  Trumbull,  Cor.  Sec.  Conn. 
Hist.  Society,  &c.  Hartford  :  Brown  &  Parsons,  1850. 
8vo.  pp.  604. 

Here  is  another  contribution,  and  a  valuable  one,  to  the 
accessible  sources  of  the  history  of  New  England.  The 
ancient  records  of  the  good  old  Colony  of  Connecticut,  care- 
fully transcribed  from  the  already  mouldering  pages  of  the 
original,  are  in  this  handsome  volume  preserved  from  all 
future  chances  of  destruction  by  decay  or  fire.  Their  publi- 
cation is  at  once  an  office  of  piety,  the  erection  of  a  monument 
to  those  whose  memory  ought  to  live  forever  in  the  common- 
wealth which  they  founded,  and  a  service  for  which  the  future 
student  of  hbtory  will  be  grateful.  It  is  the  most  appropriate 
and  truthful  eulogy  that  could  be  inscribed  on  the  tombstones 
of  the  sleeping  fathers  of  Connecticut.  Monumental  inscrip- 
tions^  properly  so  called^  are  remarkable  for  any  thing  but 
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veracity  ;  they  may  record  faithfully  the  feelings  of  the  survi- 
vors, though  die  expression  even  of  these  is  generally  exagge- 
rated and  unnatural ;  but  they  do  no  justice  to  the  over  praised 
or  wrongly  estimated  virtues  of  the  departed.  Formal  history, 
also,  —  that  which  is  jdigested  by  the  labors  of  subsequent 
generations  from  fading  manuscripts  and  dim  traditions,  and 
set  forth  with  all  the  varnish  of  rhetoric  and  the  artifices  of  a 

S^Iitical  or  sectarian  purpose,  —  too  often  lies  like  an  e[Mtaph. 
istorical  discourses,  anniversary  orations,  and  controversial 
publications,  elicited  by  local  patriotism  and  jealousy,  are  even 
less  trustworthy ;  the  chief  service  done  by  them  to  the  cause 
of  truth  is,  that  they  often  embody  and  preserve  Augments  of 
original  testimony  which  might  othowise  be  scattered  and 
lost.  The  porridge  of  declamation  or  controversy,  in  which 
these  few  peas  are  seen  floating  about,  rari  nantes  in  gurgite 
vastOy  affords  little  nutriment  or  gratification  to  a  healthy  appe- 
tite. The  sage  question  of  Eliphaz  the  Temanite  may  be 
propounded  to  the  writers  of  them,  <'  Should  a  wise  man  utter 
vain  knowledge,  and  fill  his  belly  with  the  east  wind  ?  " 

Let  him  who  would  know  what  manner  of  men  our  puritan 
forefathers  were,  study  faithfully  these  original  and  continuous 
records,  written  by  theu:  own  hands,  of  their  counsek  and 
actions.  Their  plain  and  business-like  character  is  a  most 
satisfactory  attestation  of  their  truthfulness.  The  penmen 
were  not  aware  that  they  were  writing  for  posterity.  The 
orders  of  their  magistrates,  such  as  were  rendered  necessary 
fiom  day  to  day  by  the  exigencies  of  their  situation,  or  were 
thought  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  their  peculiar 
views  of  church  and  state  polity,  were  simply  copied  out  in 
what  then  seemed  "  a  fair  hand,"  though  it  now  appears  a 
very  crabbed  one,  for  their  own  convenience.  They  aimed 
to  establish  a  little  settlement  of  God-fearing  people  in  the 
wilderness,  and  they  unconsciously  founded  an  empire.  So 
they  intended  only  to  proceed  methodically  in  the  busmess  of 
the  moment,  and  therefore  to  preserve  a  &ir  record  of  their 
proceedings  for  present  use ;  and  they  unconsciously  wrote 
history  and  sketched  their  own  characters.  In  that  record, 
they  appear  alike  in  their  strength  and  their  weakness,  their 
virtues  and  their  faults.  They  knew  not  that  the  page  would 
come  to  be  scrutinized,  centuries  afterwards,  with  nearly  as 
much  curiosity  and  respectful  earnestness  as  they  themselves 
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evinced  in  studying  the  divine  record  of  the  release  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt  and  their  subsequent  wanderings  in  the 
desert, — a  history  which  seemed  to  them  to  typify  their  own 
fortunes. 

Many  of  the  ordbances  here  registered  and  the  matters  to 
which  they  relate  are  seemingly  trivial,  so  that  the  propriety 
of  publishing  them  at  all  at  this  late  day  may  appear  ques* 
tionable.  Yet  the  preservation  of  them  answers  a  higher 
purpose  than  the  mere  gratificatioD  of  an  antiquarian  taste  or 
an  idle  curiosity.  The  characters  of  men  are  more  truly  esti- 
mated from  their  ordinary  conduct,  their  habitual  management 
of  their  everyday  concerns,  than  from  die  manner  in  which 
they  meet  great  emergencies,  or  answer  sudden  calls  upon 
their  prudence,  courage,  or  fortitude*  Faculties  which  always 
slumber  till  some  grand  occasion  calls  them  out  do  not  consti- 
tute  true  greatness  in  the  individual,  nor  add  much  to  the  well- 
bemg  of  the  community  in  which  he  moves.  We  gain  a 
more  adequate  idea  of  the  pilgrim  settlers  of  New  England 
from  strict  observation  of  the  manner  in  which  they  regulated 
their  own  households,  and  administered  from  day  to  day  the 
little  affairs  of  the  infant  cobny,  than  from  the  most  perfect 
record  of  the  fight  with  the  Pequods,  Philip's  war,  or  the 
struggle  with  James  II.  for  the  preservation  of  their  cbartecs. 
Even  the  banishment  of  heretics,  the  han^ng  of  Quakers,  and 
the  trials  of  witches  were  infrequent  occurrences  or  sudden 
epidemics  ;  they  were  extraordinary  developments  of  only 
one  side  of  puritan  nature  and  belidf,  and  were  provoked  by 
peculiar  circumstances.  To  find  the  key  to  these  occuireocefl, 
the  true  explanation  of  such  events,  we  must  study  the  char* 
acter  and  situation  of  the  authon  of  them  as  a  whole ;  and  for 
that  purpose,  we  must  investigate  the  whole  tenor  of  their 
lives,  and  judge  them  by  little  things  as  well  as  greaL  This 
attention  to  details  may  dispd  much  of  the  charm  of  romance 
with  which  their  histoiy  is  invested,  and  take  away  the  vamiab 
and  gilding  of  their  portraits ;  but  it  will  bring  out  the  sober 
truth  and  the  perfect  likeness. 

These  records  of  the  proceedings  of  die  eariy  magistrates  of 
the  Gonnecticnt  Colony,  for  the  very  reason  diai  ihey  relate 
efaiefly  to  minute  and  instgnificant  events,  remind  «»  of  one 
euxsumstanee,  which,  obvious  as  it  may  seem,  is  too  frequently 
lost  sight  of  in  considering  the  hialocy  of  the  aettlemettt  of  New 
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Eoglaod.  We  are  too  apt  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  polity 
of  our  Puritan  ancestors  by  asking  what  the  effects  of  a  similar 
system  would  be,  if  applied  to  the  populous  and  prosperous 
communities  in  which  we  now  live.  We  forget  that  one  law, 
one  kind  of  management,  is  appropriate  for  a  household,  and 
quite  a  different  one  for  a  large  and  flourishmg  state.  Every 
fother  of  a  family  is  a  despot  under  his  own  roof, — a  kind 
and  gentle  one,  it  may  be,  —  but  still  a  ruler  whose  will  is  law, 
and  whose  commands  are  not  to  be  gainsaid.  His  judgment, 
or  that  of  the  person  to  whom  he  delegates  the  task,  is  neces* 
sarily  exercised  in  regard  to  the  minutest  concerns  of  the 
household.  He  may  prescribe  sumptuary  laws  to  them  with* 
out  offence  to  the  principles  of  political  economy,  and  may 
regulate  small  points  of  conduct  and  behavior  without  deserv-* 
ing  to  be  called  a  busybody.  A  good  republican,  a  good 
democrat,  when  in  the  street,  or  at  the  polls,  be  may  with 
perfect  consistency  be  an  absolute  monarch  at  his  own  fireside. 
JNow,  a  small  and  isolated  society  may  bear  more  resemblance 
to  a  family  than  to  a  political  community,  and  may  conse* 
quently  require  to  be  governed  rather  in  a  paternal  or  patri- 
archal fashion,  than  after  the  manner  of  an  organized  state. 
Such  was  the  condition,  at  one  time,  of  the  Highland  clans, 
and  such  are  still  th^  relations  which  exist  among  the  mem- 
bers of  an  Arab  tribe. 

The  rights  which  a  person  inherits,  and  the  duties  which 
are  incumbent  upon  him,  in  a  family,  or  clan,  or  any  other 
private  community,  are  far  different  from  those  which  are 
entailed  upon  him  in  a  public  community,  an  organized  body 
politic.  In  the  latter  case,  his  mere  personality,  his  presence 
in  the  state,  entitles  him  to  a  full  share  of  the  social  and  polite 
kal  privileges  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  other  citizens.  Th^ 
cannot  justly  ostracize  him  for  differences  of  abstract  opinion ; 
whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  he  has  a  right  to  dwell  among  them, 
and  still  to  worship  the  god  of  his  fathers,  or  the  god  of  his 
own  choice,  provided  always,  that  the  offices  of  his  creed  do 
not  subject  them  to  serious  annoyance  or  interruption,  so  that 
bis  proceedings,  in  legal  phrase,  may  be  abated  as  a  publio 
nuisance.  But  he  has  no  right  to  enter  a  Christian  bouse.- 
hold,  where  he  is  an  utter  stranger,  and  there  spread  bis  carpet 
on  the  floor,  and  pray  towards  Mecca.  The  master  of  such 
a  house  would  transgress  no  law  of  hospitality,  would  vioiaCa 
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no  principle  of  Christian  or  philosophical  toleration,  by  uncere- 
moniously kicking  such  an  intruder  out  of  doors.  And  the 
case  is  but  little  altered,  if  it  be  a  clan,  all  the  members  of 
which  hare  a  common  origin,  or  a  private  association,  bound 
together  by  a  common  and  peculiar  purpose,  into  which  the 
stranger  thrusts  himself,  though  he  is  of  a  different  lineage, 
and  has  other  objects  in  view.  He  is  still  an  intruder,  and 
may  justly  be  compelled  to  withdraw.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  the  Shakers,  those  amiable  and  industrious  fana- 
tics and  communists,  who  have  established  themselves  in  sepa- 
rate villages  within  our  own  borders.  If  they  choose  to  dwell 
apart,  and  associate  only  with  each  other,  if  they  are  even 
constrained  to  do  so  by  their  peculiar  religious  opinions,  what 
law  of  Christian  courtesy  or  even-handed  toleration  do  they 
violate  ?  Grant  ihat  their  opinions  are  extravagant ;  still  they 
are  not  bound  to  admit  among  them  a  preacher  who  will 
expose  this  extravagance  to  their  faces.  They  enact  the  most 
rigid  sumptuary  laws,  and  prescribe  to  their  own  members 
with  the  greatest  particularity  what  dress  they  shall  wear, 
what  food  they  shall  eat,  and  what  work  they  shall  perform. 
But  they  do  this  with  a  distinct  consciousness  and  an  open 
avowal,  that  they  are  a  private  association,  not  an  independ- 
ent political  community.  They  virtually  constitute  but  one 
family,  and  they  claim  no  more  than  what  the  law  and  public 
opinion  grant  to  every  other  family,  —  the  right  to  regulate 
their  own  afiairs  in  their  own  way. 

Apply  the  distinction  that  we  have  here  indicated  to  the 
case  of  the  early  settlers  of  New  England,  and  we  think  it 
effectually  relieves  them  from  the  common  imputation  of  an 
intolerant  and  persecuting  spirit,  or  a  prying  and  meddlesome 
administration.  When  they  began  their  work  of  subduing 
the  wilderness,  they  were  virtually  a  private  religious  associa- 
tion, maintaining  their  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and 
holding  their  lands  under  patents  originally  granted  to  private 
trading  companies.  Their  primary  object  was  not  to  consti- 
tute a  state,  but  to  foimd  a  church.  Their  purpose  was  isola* 
tion  ;  they  came  hither  to  live  by  themselves.  They  came  - 
hither  to  enjoy  the  privilege,  not  only  of  worshipping  God 
according  to  their  own  consciences,  but  of  avoiding  the  sight 
and  shunning  the  contamination  of  others,  who  worshipped 
after  a  di£brent  fashion.     They  left  England  because  they 
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abhorred  the  sight  both  of  prelacy  and  presbytery.  They  sub- 
sequently left  Holland,  where  the  Dutch  had  been  very  kind  to 
them,  because  they  were  still  obliged  to  live  there  within  sight 
and  hearing  of  practices  and  doctrines  which  were  an  offence 
to  their  nostrils.  They  crossed  the  ocean,  because  here  they 
could  obtain  lands  broad  enough  to  guard  thesoselves  against 
even  the  neighborhood  of  heresy  ;  being  the  private  owners  of 
the  soil,  they  could  warn  all  Anabaptists,  Quakers,  Antino- 
mians,  and  Episcopalians,  as  trespassers,  off  their  grounds. 
They  banished  these  people,  not  from  any  persecuting  spirit, 
but  because  they  did  not  like,  or  dreaded,  their  companionship. 
This  new  world  was  wide  enough  for  all.  They  told  the 
heretics  to  go  away,  and  form  communities  for  themselves,  even 
as  they,  the  pious  people  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  and 
Connecticut,  had  done.  When  Roger  Williams,  that  '<  con- 
scientious, contentious  "  man,  began  to  split  his  metaphysical 
subtilties  among  them,  and  to  confound  their  ears  with  strange 
doctrines  —  to  say  nothing  of  his  instigating  Mr.  Endibott  to 
cut  the  cross  out  of  the  king's  colors,  as  an  emblem  which 
savored  too  strongly  of  papacy  —  they  civilly  prayed  him  to 
depart  and  leave  them  at  peace.  When  the  Quakers  began 
to  annoy  them  with  their  strange  practices,  the  magistrates  had 
them  conducted  to  the  borders  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  ordered 
them  to  return  no  more.  They  came  again,  and  were  again 
dismissed,  being  threatened  wiUi  death  in  case  of  further  tres- 
pass. They  came  a  third  time,  and  then  the  magistrates, 
being  resolute  and  God-fearing  men,  who  would  not  break 
the  word  they  had  once  passed,  —  hanged  them. 

Our  forefathers  came  here  as  avowed  separatists,  to  realize, 
if  they  could,  the  idea  of  a  perfect  Christian  commonwealth  in 
the  wilderness.  The  first  step  towards  the  fulfilment  of  such 
a  purpose  was  to  leave  the  world  and  all  its  abominations 
behind  them,  and  to  guard  themselves  against  any  future  influx 
of  strange  doctrines  or  irreligious  practices.  Their  measures, 
consequently,  are  not  to  be  judged  by  the  rules  of  the  world's 
policy,  but  by  their  adaptedness  to  the  particular  end  which 
they  had  in  view.  The  Bible  was  their  standard,  not  only  of 
feith,  but  of  conduct.  Reverencing  the  Old  Testament  quite 
as  much  as  the  New,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  so,  they  natu- 
rally adopted  the  children  of  Israel,  while  yet  wandering  in 
the  desert  under  their  inspired  guides,  as  their  prototypes. 
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Hence  it  was  natural  that  tbey  Rhould  adopt  the  Mosaic  code, 
in  all  its  breadth  and  severity,  as  their  whole  body  of  legisla- 
tion. That  they  did  not  do  so,  but  introduced  many  impor- 
tant modifications  into  the  code,  was  owing  to  the  prudence  of 
some  sagacious  men  among  them,  who  saw  that  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  change  of  time  and  circumstances.  In 
1686,  '^  Mr.  Cotton  being  requested  by  the  General  Court 
[of  Massachusetts]  with  some  other  ministers,  to  assist  some 
of  the  magistrates  m  compiling  a  body  of  fundamental  laws, 
did,  this  Court,  present  a  copy  of  Moses  his  judicials,  compiled 
in  an  exact  method,  which  were  taken  into  further  considera- 
tion till  the  next  General  Court."  This  **  further  considera- 
tion "  was  not  favorable  to  Mr.  Cotton's  digest  of  the  Mosaic 
code,  which  was  finally  set  aside  for  a  "  Body  of  Liberties'' 
drawn  up  by  Nathaniel  Ward,  some  time  pastor  of  the  church 
b  Ipswich,  but  formerly  a  thorough-bred  lawyer,  and  who 
was  consequently  aided  both  by  spiritual  and  secular  learning. 
In  his  code,  after  the  Jewish  fashion,  the  crimes  of  idolatry^ 
witchcraft,  blasphemy,  and  adultery  were  made  punishable 
with  death ;  but  <'  although  it  retains  some  strong  traces  of  the 
times,  it  is,"  says  Mr.  F.  C.  Gray,  an  excellent  judge,  "  in 
the  main  far  in  advance  of  them,  and  in  several  respects  in 
advance  of  the  Common  Law  of  England  at  this  day." 

Thus  the  original  idea  of  founding  a  church,  a  theocracy,  in 
the  wilderness^  gradually  led,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of 
its  authors,  to  the  establishment  of  a  political  community  theroi 
so  that  their  institutions  by  degrees  were  secularized.  Popu- 
lation increased  rapidly,  agriculture  flourished,  trade  was 
extended,  and  all  the  elements  of  a  body  politic  having  thus 
come  into  existence,  its  regular  organization  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  ministers  and  the  more  zealous  mem- 
bers of  the  church  contended  resolutely  for  a  long  time  against 
this  change  in  the  fundamental  idea  of  their  settlement ;  but 
they  could  not  resist  the  natural  course  of  events  and  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  their 
colony.  Finally,  the  establishment  of  the  new  charter  for 
Massachuselts  in  1690,  took  away  the  corner  stone  of  the  old 
system,  by  extending  the  right  of  sufifrage  and  other  privileges 
of  freemen  to  those  who  were  not  members  of  any  church. 
After  that  epoch,  the  Puritan  element  in  our  political  institu- 
tions rapidly  dwindled  away,  the  last  blow  given  to  it  being 
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the  repeal,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  since,  of  that  article 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights  which  required  every  inhabitant  to  con- 
tribute, according  to  his  means,  for  the  support  of  religious 
worship,  but  left  hire  the  power  to  pay  his  tax  to  whatever 
denomination  he  might  select.  Even  the  character  of  our 
population  is  fast  losing  all  traces  of  its  Puritan  origin,  the  tide 
of  immigration  having  mingled  so  many  other  elements  with 
it  that  its  primitive  characteristics  have  almost  wholly  disap- 
peared. 

The  colony  in  Connecticut  did  not  grow  so  rapidly  as  that 
b  Massachusetts,  from  which  it  was  an  o&et,  and  in  its  history 
we  trace  very  clearly,  and  for  a  longer  time,  those  features 
which  were  impressed  upon  it  by  the  original  idea  of  the 
Puritan  settlements  in  New  England.  In  its  early  stages,  the 
proceedings  of  the  magistrates  and  the  people  are  to  be  judged 
with  reference  to  the  smallness  of  their  numbers,  the  peculiarity 
and  the  dangers  of  their  situation,  and  their  original  intention 
to  found  a  church  rather  than  a  state.  Afterwards,  when  the 
political  element  came  to  be  interfused  with  the  ecclesiastical, 
they  may  be  viewed  as  statesmen  legislating  for  a  nearly  inde- 
pendent colony.  The  first  emigrants  from  Massachusetts  to 
Connecticut  were  not  a  merely  casual  association  of  persons 
united  only  by  their  desire  to  remove  to  another  locality  ;  the 
churches  of  three  principal  towns  in  the  infant  colony,  Water- 
town,  Dorchester,  and  Newtown,  afterwards  Cambridge,  deter- 
mined to  remove  in  a  body,  carrying  their  pastors  along  with 
them.  They  named  the  towns  which  they  founded  in  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  after  those  which  they  had  left  on 
the  borders  of  the  Bay ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  winter  of 
1636  —  37,  that  their  magistrates  ordered  the  name  of  New- 
town to  be  changed  to  Hartford,  that  of  Watertown  to  Weth- 
ersfield,  and  that  of  Dorchester  to  Windsor.  Mr.  Hooker, 
the  pastor  of  the  church  at  Newtown,  and  a  man  distinguished 
for  learning  and  ability,  was  the  leader  of  the  movement. 
What  nootive  he  and  hb  people  had  for  removal,  it  is  difiicult 
to  conjecture.  In  their  petition  to  the  General  Court  for  leave 
to  remove,  they  alleged  that  they  were  straitened  for  want  of 
room,  and  had  not  accommodations  for  their  cattle,  —  a  plea 
the  justice  of  which,  in  1635,  we  cannot  readily  admit.  Mai- 
thus  himself  would  hardly  have  considered  the  population  of 
Massachusetts  at  that  period  as  redundant.  Jealousy  of  Mr. 
4* 
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Cotton,  whose  iDfluence  was  then  all  powerful  with  the  magis^' 
crates  and  the  people,  has  been  assigned  as  a  probable  cause 
why  H<K>ker,  who  was  ambitious  in  his  way,  should  desire  to 
establish  a  new  colony,  where  he  might  be  the  master  spirit. 
But  this  seems  improbable ;  and  we  prefer  to  believe,  that  the 
toil  round  Boston  being  naturally  bard  and  sterile,  the  people 
were  really  very  poor,  and  found  it  hard  to  support  themselves 
and  their  ministers ;  they  had  heard  that  the  meadows  on  the 
Connecticut  were  rich  and  fertile,  and  they  preferred  to  brave 
Ibe  perils  of  a  journey  thither  through  the  wilderness,  and  to 
reside  where  they  would  be  more  exposed  to  the  hostilities  of 
the  Indians,  so  that  they  might  obtain  from  the  ground  a  plen- 
tiful subsistence.  We  know  that  the  excellent  Mr.  Shepherd, 
Hodcer's  successor,  at  Newtown  or  Cambridge,  was  afterwards 
Btraitened  for  his  salary  and  for  food,  and  entertained  thoughts 
at  times  of  removing  to  Metabesick,  afterwards  Middletown, 
in  Connecticut. 

Circumstances  favored  their  project  of  removal.  In  the 
aame  year  in  which  their  journey  was  to  take  place,  John 
Winthrop,  the  younger,  a  person  of  rare  accomplbhrnents  and 
Merits,  arrived  from  England  with  a  commission  from  Lord 
Say  and  Seal  and  others,  empowering  him  to  erect  a  fort  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut,  for  which  purpose  he  was  fur- 
nished with  men,  ammunition,  and  £2,000  in  money.  Thus^ 
tfa^  emigrant  churches  were  sure  of  having  a  stronghold  in  the 
vicinity,  to  which  they  might  fly  for  refuge,  and  the  coropao- 
ionship  of  one  who  rivalled  his  father,  the  excellent  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  in  all  noble  qualities.  So  they  plucked  up 
courage,  and  went  their  way  about  the  middle  of  October, 
1635,  through  the  trackless  wilderness,  a  party  of  about  sixty 
inen>  women,  and  children,  driving  then:  cattle  and  swine 
before  them  <'  through  swamps  and  rivers,  over  mountains  and 
rough  gitHind,"  till  they  reached  their  place  of  destination. 
Winter  cfosed  in  upon  them  before  they  had  obtained  full 
ahelter  in  their  new  abode,  and  fiimine  stared  them  in  the  face 
before  the  spring  opened.  But  they  obtained  a  small  supply 
of  com  by  traffic  with  the  Indians,  and  thus  contrived  to  su»- 
tain  life  till  their  Grst  harvest  came  round,  which  secured  tbem 
from  hunger  for  a  long  time. 

Their  book  of  Records  opens  With  the  proceedings  of  their 
magistrates,  eight  petaons  who  had  been  eomanssioned  by 
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ManaelnisettB  hit  the  temporaiy  goTemment  of  the  new 
colony,  at  a  court  held  at  Newtown^  (Hartford,)  on  the  26th 
of  April,  1636,  the  first  spring  after  their  arrival.  At  this 
first  session,  ao  order  was  passed  forbidding  any  person  to 
<^  tmde  with  the  natives  or  Indians  any  piece  or  pistol  or  gun 
or  powder  or  shot,  under  such  heavte  penalty  as  uppon  such 
misdemeanour  the  Corte  shall  thinke  roeete."  As  Mr.  Win- 
throp  was  the  Ulysses  of  the  infant  settlement,  so  stout  Capt. 
John  Mason  was  its  Achilles ;  and  manfully  did  he  play  the 
part  which  Capt.  Standish  acted  farther  east.  An  order  was 
passed  on  the  6th  of  March,  1837,  less  than  three  months 
before  the  famous  expedition  against  the  Pequods,  which 
throws  some  light  on  the  probable  causes  of  Indian  hostilities, 
though  it  also  indicates  the  honorable  and  prudent  conduct  of 
the  magistrates,  who  strove  to  avoid  all  causes  of  collision. 

**  It  is  ordered\hat  noe  Commissioners  or  other  person  shall  binde, 
imprison  or  restraine,  correct  or  whipp  any  Indian  or  Indians 
wfaAtfloever  in  his  owne  case  or  in  the  case  of  any  other,  nor  glue 
them  any  menacing  or  threatning  speeches,  exc[ept]  it  be  in  case 
any  Indian  or  Indians  shall  assault  or  affront  theire  person  or  per^ 
sons,  or  shall  finde  them  either  wasting,  killing  or  spoiling  any  of 
theire  goodes  or  estate,  and  he  or  they  shall  finde  them  see  doe- 
Ing,  and  in  that  case,  if  they  refuse  to  come  before  a  magistrate, 
they  may  force  them  to  goe  and  binde  them  if  they  refuse.  Bat 
if  any  iniurie  or  trespasse  be  offered  or  done  by  any  Indian  or 
Indians  or  their  doggies,  he  or  they  are  to  complaine  to  some  ma- 
gistmte  or  magistmtes,  provided  alwaies  that  any  twoe  magistrats 
togeather  may  vppon  any  speciall  occasion  send  for  any  Indian 
or  Indians  to  come  before  them,  and  if  they  see  cause  to  restraine 
or  imprison  him  or  them,  and  in  case  of  refusall  or  contumacy  or 
other  extraordinary  misdemeanor  or  occasion,  to  send  force  to 
apprehend  or  take  him  or  them  if  they  see  cause.^' 

It  was  also  ordered  '^  that  there  shall  be  fiftie  Costlets  pro- 
vided in  the  plantations,"  which  were  to  be  inspected  by  a 
military  officer,  "  and  if  be  disalbwe  them  as  insufficient^  the 
towns  are  to  provide  better."  These  corselets  may  have  been 
of  metal,  in  which  ease  our  forefathers  fought  "  with  harness 
to  their  backs."  *  Five  years  later,  however,  we  find  an  order 
wUch  ^ows  that  they  had  invented  or  borrowed  a  new  fashion 
of  armor,  afterwards  adopted  by  many  good  Protestants  in 
London  during  the  agitation  caused  by  the  supposed  Popish 
Plot.     The  grim  Puritans  must  bave  cut  a  whimsical  figure 
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when  clad  in  these  bulky,  wadded  coats,  which  were  proof 
against  arrows,  if  not  bullets. 

"  October  4th,  1642.  It  is  ordered,  there  shall  be  90  coats 
provided  within  these  Plantations,  within  tenn  dayes,  basted  with 
cotton  wooll  and  made  defensive  against  Indian  arrows ;  Hartford 
40,  Wyndsor  30,  Wethersfield  20/' 

Going  back  to  the  period  preceding  the  extermination  of 
the  Pequods,  we  find  other  orders  indicating  the  people's 
opinion  of  the  extremity  of  their  danger,  and  the  man  on  whom 
they  most  depended  for  defence. 

**  It  is  ordered  that  Captaine  Mason  shal  be  a  publique  military 
officer  of  the  plantations  of  Connecticot,  and  shall  traine  the  mili- 
tary men  thereof  in  each  plantations  according  to  the  dayes  ap- 
pointed, and  shall  have  40/.  per  annum,  to  be  paid  oute  of  the 
Treasury  quarterly,  the  pay  to  begine  from  the  day  of  the  date 
hereof  This  order  to  stand  in  force  for  a  yeere  and  vntill  the 
generall  Courte  take  other  order  to  the  contrary.^' 

As  the  military  men  were  to  be  trained  ten  days  in  every 
year,  and  every  person  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years  was 
made  liable  to  bear  arms,  we  see  in  these  institutions  a  very 
respectable  origin  for  our  present,  or  late,  militia  system.  All 
commissioners  and  church  officers,  however,  were  exempted 
from  this  service,  not  only  during  their  term  of  office,  but  ever 
afterwards.  But  holy  days  and  church  meetings  were  not 
considered  free  from  danger,  as  appears  from  two  subsequent 
ordinances,  which  remind  one  of  Cromwell's  famous  exhorta- 
tion to  his  soldiers,  '<  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  but  mind  and  keep 
their  powder  dry." 

It  is  Ordered,  that  there  shall  be  a  gard  of  40  men  to  come 
compleate  in  their  Arms  to  the  meeting  euery  Sabbath  and  lec- 
ture day,  in  euery  Towne  within  these  liberty es  vppon  the  Riuer. 

To  preuent  or  withstand  such  sudden  assaults  as  may  be  made 
by  Indeans  vppon  the  Sabboth  or  lecture  dayes.  It  is  Ordered, 
that  one  person  in  euery  seuerall  bowse  wherein  is  any  souldear 
or  souldears,  shall  bring  a  muskett,  pystoll  or  some  peece,  with 
powder  and  shott  to  ech  meeting,  excepte  some  on  Magistrate 
dispense  with  any  on,  and  appoynt  some  other  to  supply  his  roome. 

These  extracts  show  that  the  colonists  had  a  full  sense  of 
the  imminent  peril  of  their  situation,  being  but  a  handful  in 
number,  with  no  help  near  at  hand,  and  surrounded  by  pow- 
erful tribes  of  the  irritable  natives,  whom  ail  their  prudence 
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could  not  conciliate,  nor  their  watchfulness  disarm  or  deter. 
Events  proved  that  their  apprehensions  were  not  unfounded. 
On  the  16th  of  April,  1637,  a  large  party  of  Pequods  and 
other  Indians  laid  an  ambush  against  the  people  at  Wethers* 
field,  while  they  were  at  work  in  the  fields,  and  killed  seven 
men,  besides  a  woman  and  child,  and  led  ofif  two  young 
maidens  as  captives.  Other  outrages  of  less  note  had  preceded 
this  massacre,  so  as  to  convince  the  colonists  that  the  time 
had  now  come  to  take  decisive  measures  against  the  natives, 
if  they  were  not  prepared  to  give  up  their  new  settlements, 
and  seek  refuge  in  Massachusetts.  Captain  Mason  was  sent 
out  with  a  band,  which,  small  as  it  was,  probably  embraced 
fiiU  half  of  the  fighting  men  in  the  Colony,  only  enough  being 
left  behind  to  guard  their  homes  ;  and  in  two  successive  expe* 
ditjons,  he  utterly  exterminated  the  Pequod  nation,  the  few 
who  survived  taking  refuge  with,  and  being  adopted  into  other 
tribes. 

This  was  a  stem  blow  resolutely  struck  by  grave  and  pious 
men,  who  deemed  that  they  fought  only  in  self-defence,  their 
own  lives,  with  those  of  their  wives  and  children,  being  at 
stake.  In  spite  of  its  awful  severity,  in  spite  of  the  horrors  of 
that  fearful  night  when  they  took  the  Pequod  fort  by  storm, 
and  burned  about  six  hundred  poor  savages  in  their  own  wig-« 
warns,  shooting  down  those  who  attempted  to  escape,  it  is 
difficult  to  deny  the  justice  of  the  colonists'  plea,  that  the 
measure  was  not  only  necessary,  but  even  merciful.  It  saved 
both  parties  from  the  atrocities  of  a  protracted  war  against  all 
the  Indian  tribes  east  of  the  Connecticut,  The  fidelity  of  the 
Mohegans  and  the  Narragansetts  was  already  wavering,  owing 
to  the  fears  which  these  tribes  entertained  of  the  warlike  Pe- 
quods. The  latter  commenced  hostilities  with  the  whites, 
notwithstanding  the  urgent  endeavors  of  the  colonbts  to  con- 
ciliate them ;  and  they  perpetrated  a  series  of  outrages  which 
rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to 
the  dread  arbitrament  of  war.  The  whites  had  no  option  but 
to  adopt  this  course,  or  to  allow  themselves  to  be  destroyed  in 
detail,  the  Indians  constantly  fomiing  ambushes  against  them 
as  they  were  at  work  in  the  fields,  or  aiming  to  destroy  a 
whole  village  at  one  fell  swoop.  Philip's  war,  which  broke 
out  some  forty  years  afterwards,  showed  that  the  savages 
were  not  fees  to  be  despised  ;  and  but  for  the  vigorotis  and 
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decisive  measures  adopted  by  the  Connecticut  people,  such  a 
war  would  surely  have  been  kindled  before  the  settlement  at 
Hartford  was  six  years  old  ;  and  at  that  early  day,  it  would 
probably  have  ended  in  the  entire  destruction  of  the  New 
England  Colonies.  But  the  extermination  of  the  Pequods 
struck  the  natives  with  a  panic,  which  lasted  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  during  which  time  the  white  settlements  became  so 
strong,  that  they  were  able,  when  the  crisis  came,  to  meet  and 
vanquish  the  whole  Indian  confederacy.  Let  those  who  waste 
sentimental  regret  on  the  fate  of  this  fierce  tribe  of  savages, 
picture  to  themselves,  if  they  can,  the  few  and  feeble  Christian 
towns,  dotted  along,  like  patches  of  sunlight  in  the  primeval 
and  unbroken  forest,  numbering  altogether  at  this  time  —  we 
refer  to  Connecticut  only  —  probably  not  more  than  four  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  and  waiting  daily  in  agonized  apprehension 
to  hear  the  whoop  of  their  savage  foes,  who  were  counted  by 
thousands,  from  the  wilderness  that  skirted  their  dwellings,  — 
let  them  imagine  all  this,  and  then  censure  the  settlers  as 
severely  as  their  consciences  will  permit  for  striking  the  heavy 
and  decisive  blow  which  ensured  peace  and  security  to  them 
and  their  families  for  forty  years. 

We  will  now  see,  if  our  readers  should  not  consider  the 
transition  too  violent,  what  other  grave  matters  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  magistrates  of  these  Puritan  settlements,  either 
before,  or  shortly  after  the  danger  from  the  Indians  was  dis- 
pelled. The  peril  did  not  unnerve  them,  or  make  them  for- 
getful of  the  strictness  of  life  and  conversation  which  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ  seemed  to  them  to  require.  February  8th,  1640, 
(N.  S.  1641,)  "Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Phelps  are  desired  to 
consult  with  the  Elders  of  both  Plantations  to  prepare  instruc- 
tions against  the  next  General  Court  for  the  punishing  of  the 
sin  of  lying,  which  begins  to  be  practised  by  many  persons  in 
this  commonwealth."  When  the  General  Court  held  its  ses- 
sion in  the  fellowing  September,  it  empowered  the  Particular 
Court,  consisting  of  the  six  magistrates  and  a  jury,  to  punish 
any. person  who  should  be  accused  and  found  guilty  of  this 
vice  '^  either  by  fyne  or  bodily  correction,  according  as  they 
shall  judge  the  nature  of  the  fault  to  require."  At  the  Apnl 
and  June  sessions  of  the  same  year,  the  following  ordinances 
were  passed :  — 

*^  Notwithstanding  the  late  Order  consemeing  the  lestraynt  of 
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excesse  in  apparreil,  yet  diuers  persons  of  seuerall  ranks  are  ob- 
searued  still  to  ezceede  therein  :  It  is  therefore  Ordered  that  the 
Constables  of  euery  Town  within  these  libenyes,  shall  obsearue 
and  take  notice  of  any  particuler  person  or  persons  within  their 
seuerall  lymitts,  and  all  such  as  they  judge  to  exceede  their  con- 
dition and  ranks  therein,  they  shall  present  nnd  warne  to  appeare 
at  the  particuler  Courte  ;  as  also  the  said  Constables  are  to  pre- 
sent to  the  said  Courte  all  such  persons  who  sell  their  comodityes 
at  excessive  rates ;  And  the  said  Courte  hath  power  to  censure  any 
disorder  in  the  particulers  before  mentioned/* 

^*  Forasmuch  as  the  Court  haueing  lately  declared  their  appre- 
hensions to  the  Country  conserneing  the  excesse  in  wages  amongst 
all  sort  of  Artifficers  and  workemen,  hopeing  thereby  men  would 
haue  bine  a  law  vnto  themselues,  but  finding  little  reformation 
therein,  The  said  Court  hath  therefore  Ordered,  that  sufficient  able 
Carpenters,  Plowwrits,  Wheelewrits,  Masons,  Joyners,  Smithes 
and  Coopers,  shall  not  take  aboue  20d.  for  a  dayes  worke  from 
the  xth  of  March  to  the  xith  of  October,  nor  aboue  18d.  a  day  for 
the  other  parte  of  the  yeare,  and  to  worke  xi  bowers  in  the  day 
the  aumer  tyme,  besides  that  which  is  spent  in  eateing  or  sleeping, 
and  ix  bowers  in  the  wynter :  also,  mowers,  for  the  tyme  of  mow- 
ing, shall  not  take  aboue  xxd,  for  a  dayes  worke." 

The  following  order,  which  is  of  a  much  earlier  date,  having 
been  passed  on  the  2lst  of  February,  1637,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  direct  encouragement  of  marriage,  though  its  probable 
object  was  the  preservation  of  good  morals,  and  to  prevent 
idle  and  vicious  peraons  from  being  harbored  temporarily  in 
this  pious  community. 

*''  It  is  ordered  that  noe  yonge  man  that  is  neither  maried  nor 
hath  any  servaunte,  &  be  noe  publicke  officer,  shall  keepe  bowse 
by  himself,  without  consent  of  the  Towne  where  he  Hues  first  had, 
vnder  paine  of  204.  per  weeke. 

^^  It  is  ordered  that  noe  Master  of  a  Family  shall  giue  habitacon 
or  interteinment  to  any  yonge  man  to  soiourne  in  his  family,  but 
by  the  allowance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  saide  Towne  where  he 
dwelles  vnder  the  like  penalty  of  20«,  per  weeke.'* 

The  next  two  orders  that  we  shall  extract  are  dated  respec- 
tively on  the  5th  of  July,  1643,  and  the  5tb  of  March,  1644, 
the  first  being  an  order  of  the  General^  and  the  second  of  the 
Particular  Court. 

**  Whereas,  the  prosperity  and  well  being  of  Comon  weles  doth 
much  depend  vppon  the  well  gouerment  and  ordering  of  particuler 
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Familyes,  wch  in  an  ordinary  way  cannot  be  expected  where  the 
rules  of  God  are  neglected  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  family 
state ;  For  the  preuention  therefore  of  such  evells  and  inconue- 
ntences,  wch  by  experience  are  found  not  only  to  be  creeping  in 
but  practised  by  some  in  that  kynd«  It  is  Ordered,  that  no  person 
whatsouer,  male  or  female,  not  being  at  his  or  her  owne  dispose, 
that  remayneth  vnder  the  gouerment  of  parents,  masters  or  gar* 
dians  or  such  like,  shall  ether  make,  or  giue  entertaynement  to 
any  motion  or  sute  in  way  of  mariedge,  without  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  those  they  stand  in  such  relation  to,  vnder  the  s&« 
uere  censure  of  the  Ck>urte,  in  case  of  delinquency  not  attending 
this  order ;  nor  shall  any  third  person  or  persons  intermeddle  in 
makeing  any  motion  to  any  such  without  the  knowledge  and  con* 
sent  of  those  vnder  whose  gouerment  they  are,  vnder  the  same 
penalty.*' 

^^  Walter  Gray,  for  his  misdemeanor  in  laboring  to  inueagle  the 
affections  of  Mr.  Hoockers  mayde,  is  to  be  publiquely  corrected 
the  next  lecture  day/^ 

Three  years  afterwards,  <^  the  frequente  taking  Tobacco  " 
was  brought  to  the  consideration  of  these  grave  magistrates,  as 
a  vicious  practice  which  it  was  desirable  to  restrain.  The 
good  men  appear  to  have  been  sorely  puzzled  with  this  mat- 
ter, probably  because  some  of  their  own  number  had  found 
that  a  moderate  use  of  the  good  "  creature  called  Tobacco  " 
was  very  pleasant  and  comfortable,  and,  if  not  exactly  an 
innocent  habit,  it  was  at  any  rate  a  very  difficult  one  to  aban- 
don. At  the  same  time,  upon  their  strict  principles,  it  would 
not  do  to  pass  over  altogether  the  indulgence  of  a  useless  lux- 
ury, which  was  probably  offensive  to  many  among  them. 
Accordingly  they  compromised  the  matter,  and  sought  to 
restrain  within  due  limits  a  practice  which  they  were  not  able 
to  prohibit  entirely,  and  which  was  not  directly  forbidden  in 
Scripture.  In  a  long  order,  very  elaborately  drawn  up,  all 
minors,  and  all  other  persons  not  already  addicted  to  the  nox- 
ious weed,  were  forbidden  to  use  it,  except  under  a  physician's 
certificate  that  it  would  be  useful  to  him,  and  a  special  license 
from  ^  the  Court.  In  order  that  the  persons  thus  excepted 
might  not  abuse  the  indulgence,  it  was  further  provided,  that 
no  one  should  ^*  take  any  Tobacco  publiquely  in  the  street, 
nor  shall  any  take  it  in  the  fyelds  or  woods,  unless  when  they 
be  on  their  travill  or  joy  my  at  least  10  royles,  or  at  the  ordi- 
nary tyme  of  repast  commonly  called  dynner,  or  if  it  be  nol 
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tbeo  taken,  yet  not  above  once  in  the  day  at  most,  and  then 
not  in  company  with  any  other."  Bravo !  Let  the  degene- 
rate legislators  of  modem  times,  who  spend  three  months  in 
discussing  an  abstraction,  and  then  adjourn  without  coming 
to  any  conclusion  respecting  it,  take  a  lesson  in  cautious,  mi- 
nute, and  practical  law-making  from  our  Puritan  forefathers. 

We  have  given  instances  enough  to  illustrate  the  peculiar 
patriarchal  character  of  the  early  legislation  of  Connecticut. 
The  unthinking  may  find  it  only  a  pleasant  butt  for  ridicule, 
and  an  occasion  for  repeating  some  venerable  joke  about  the 
"  Blue  Laws."  The  judicious  may  deem  it  necessary  to  look 
a  little  mote  closely  into  the  matter,  and  to  ask  what  was  the 
obvious  intention  of  these  laws,  and  to  what  sort  of  a  commu- 
nity were  they  considered  to  be  applicable.  That  such  legis- 
lation would  be  absurd  for  an  organized  state  in  modem  times, 
or  for  a  colony  as  colonies  are  now  constituted,  is  a  remark 
which  is  perfectly  just,  but  not  at  all  to  the  purpose.  It  is 
more  relevant  to.  observe,  that  every  head  of  a  large  and 
well  ordered  family,  even  in  our  own  day,  has  frequent  occa- 
^n  to  give  even  more  minute  injunctions  than  these  in  rela- 
tion to  matters  quite  as  petty.  He  may  not  give  them  in  a 
manner  quite  as  formal  and  precise ;  he  may  not  have  them  all 
recorded  in  a  book,  with  the  precise  date  on  which  they  were 
enacted.  He  may  not  even,  if  he  be  kind  and  judicious,  find 
it  necessary  ever  to  utter  any  thing  in  the  words  of  command, 
tbe  silent  indications  of  his  opinion  and  will,  and  the  spirit  of 
obedience  that  prompts  the  whole  family,  being  enough  to 
effect  the  objects  that  he  desires.  But  his  legblation,  though 
tacit,  is  none  the  less  decisive  and  minute,  since  all  these 
things  are  ordered  with  some  reference  to  his  will,  or  to  prin- 
ciples which  are  known  to  be  approved  or  suffered  by  him. 
Now,  if  a  separate  community  is  formed  on  the  plan  of  a  fam- 
ily, as  the  Shaker  community  in  our  own  day  is  actually 
formed,  all  those  who  belong  to  it  being  constituted  its  mem- 
bers either  by  birth  within  its  fold,  or  by  their  own  choice  and 
the  permission  of  the  preexisting  members,  then  its  laws  may 
properly  be  made  like  family  laws,  — just  as  searching,  mi- 
nute, and  precise,  as  the  principles  of  the  community  may  re- 
quire ;  and  their  particular  and  inquisitorial  characteir  alone 
would  afford  no  just  cause  for  reprobation  or  ridicule.  Still 
more,  if  its  laws  are  framed  in  a  truly  devout  spirit,  with  the 
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intention  of  yielding  a  more  perfect  obedience  to  the  bommands 
of  God  tban  the  Christian  worid  generally  renders^  and  of 
practising  austere  self-denial  with  a  view  to  this  end,  then, 
however  rigid  and  particular,  and  eyen  because  they  are  rigid 
and  particular,  they  deserve  unmingled  approbation  and 
respect. 

The  Connecticut  Colony,  during  the  period  the  legislation  of 
which  we  have  been  reviewing,  did  not  reckon  as  many  mem- 
bers as  now  constitute  the  united  .Shaker  communities  of  New 
England,  or  as  were  often  enrolled  in  a  single  Highland  clan, 
which  was  properly  the  expansion  of  but  one  family.  It  was 
constituted  on  true  separatist  principles,  on  the  idea  of  build- 
ing up  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works  ;  it  was  con- 
stituted in  the  hope  of  preserving  a  church  of  Christ  free  from 
the  contamination  of  the  world.  In  the  preamble  to  the  con- 
stitution which  the  colonists  adopted  for  themselves  as  early 
as  1639,  they  declare  that  diey  *<  doe,  for  ourselves  and  our 
successors,  and  such  as  shall  be  adioyned  to  us  att  any  tyme 
hereafter,  enter  into  Combination  and  Confederation  together, 
to  mayntayne  and  preserve  the  liberty  and  purity  of  the  gos- 
pell  of  our  Lord  Jesus  which  we  now  professe,  as  also  the 
discipline  of  the  Churches,  which,  acconling  to  the  truth  of 
the  said  gospell  is  now  practised  among  us ;  as  also  in  cur 
Civell  Affiiires  to  be  guided  according  to  such  Lawes,  Rules, 
Orders,"  &c. 

In  such  a  purpose,  surely,  and  in  the  means  that  were 
adopted  to  carry  it  out,  when  these  means  are  judged  with 
reference  to  the  purpose,  the  times,  the  numbers  and  peculiar 
situation,  of  the  colonists,  there  b  nothing  that  is  fairly  obnox- 
ious to  censure  or  ridicule,  but  much  that  deserves  the  highest 
eulogy.  It  is  our  peculiar  local  boast  —  the  fact  is  the  foun- 
dation of  our  pride  of  ancestry-*- that  New  England  was  not 
colonized  from  the  same  motives  which  sent  Englishmen  to 
Hindostan,  convicts  to  Australia,  slave  hunters  to  the  African 
coast,  or  gold  hunters  to  California.  Then  the  laws  and  inter- 
nal constitution  of  the  New  England  oolonies  are  not  to  be 
judged  on  principles  applicable  to  these  later  settlements ;  the 
wisdom  of  either  party  is  foolishness  to  the  other.  The  Puri- 
tans came  not  hither  to  found  an  empire :  they  had  no  expec- 
tation even  of  creating  a  republic ;  they  purposed  to  remain 
loyal  subjects  to  the  British  crown.    But  they  removed  to  the 
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wilderness  that  they  might  be  free  to  worship  God  after  their 
own  fashion,  and  to  remain  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  those 
who  either  did  not  worship  at  all,  or  who  followed  after  pre«- 
lates  and  presbyters.  They  were  not  restless  fanatics,  with 
hot  heads,  hasty  tempers,  and  feeble  mtellects ;  they  showed 
a  cool  and  sound  judgment  in  their  ordinary  concerns,  an 
invincible  determination,  and  a  knightly  courage.  The  Span* 
iards  under  Cortez  and  Pisarro  did  not  manifest  more  bravery 
in  slaying  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  for  the  sake  of  their 
gold  than  these  men  showed  in  fighting  the  Pequods  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  for  the  safety  of  His  church.  After  their 
victory,  they  immediately  began  to  legislate  for  their  recent 
foes,  —  to  forbid  the  selling  of  strong  liquors  to  them,  to  pre- 
ierve  their  grounds  from  trespass,  and  to  send  missionaries  to 
declare  unto  them  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  of  peace* 
The  opinions,  fashions,  and  laws  of  the  Puritan  colonists  have 
passed  away  almost  as  completely  as  the  Puritans  themselves; 
But  few  stones  remain,  with  a  decipherable  inscription,  to 
mark  the  spots  where  they  are  buried.  But  a  monument 
exists  to  them  in  the  hearts  of  their  descendants ;  and  the  admi* 
ration  and  respect  which  are  due  to  their  motives  and  charac* 
ters  are  renewed  and  strengthened  by  the  publication  of  every 
fiiithful  record  of  their  doings. 


Art.  III.  —  1.  Litroduciion  to  Meteorology.  By  Davib 
PuRDiE  Thoxpson,  M.  D.,  Grad.  Univ.  Edin.  Edin- 
burgh and  London:  William  Blackwood  and  Sons* 
1849.  8vo. 
2.  A  Complete  Course  of  Meteorology.  By  L.  F, 
Kasmptz,  Professor  of  Physics  at  the  University  of 
Halle.  With  Notesy  by  Ch.  Martins,  Supernumerary 
Professor  of  Natural  History  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
Paris ;  and  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Graphic  ReprC" 
Mentation  of  the  Ifumerical  Tables.  By  L.  Lalaknk, 
Civil  Engineer.  Translatedy  with  Notes  and  Additions^ 
by  C.  V.  Walker,  of  the  Electrical  Society.  Illustrated 
with  15  Plates.     London  :     Hippolite  Bailliere.     1845. 

Although  the  claim  of  meteorology  to  be  admitted  to  the 
rank  of  an  exact  and  well-digested  science  is  recent,  still 
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there  has  never,  probably,  been  a  period  or  a  countiy  in  which 
the  aqueous,  igneous,  and -electrical  meteors  of  the  air,  both  in 
their  ordinary  and  in  their  more  startling  phases,  have  not  been 
observed  by  curious  and  thoughtful  men  :  and  in  which'  these 
observations  have  not  led,  if  not  to  the  discovery  of  laws  de- 
scribing the  atmospheric  relations  of  our  planet  to  light,  heat, 
or  electricity,  at  least  to  speculations  upon  the  phenomena 
observed  and  prognostications  from  them.  These  atmospheric 
changes,  conducted  by  the  agency  of  the  various  physical 
forces  which  play  their  part  at  the  earth's  surface,  are  well 
calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  of  an  intellectual  race,  none 
the  less  in  their  orderly  diurnal,  monthly,  and  yearly  march 
than  in  their  grand  revolutionary  strides  ;  more  than  any  other 
natural  phenomena,  they  come  directly  home  to  the  comfort 
and  spirits  and  employment  of  every  man,  touching  his  prop- 
erty, affecting  his  safety,  altering  his  plans  for  the  day ;  and 
by  familiarity,  unlike  most  other  things,  they  lose  nothing  of 
their  interest  or  their  mystery. 

The  writings  of  the  more  civilized  nations  of  antiquity 
abound  in  observations,  allusions,  and  deductions  relating  to 
meteorology;  and  travellers,  it  is  asserted,  visit  no  people 
where  an  effort  to  construct  this  difficult  science  is  not  appa- 
rent. To  know  the  development  that  was  attained,  and  the 
difficulties  which  arrested  all  further  progress,  among  the  an- 
cients, we  must  go  to  the  most  scientific  writers  of  the  most 
cultivated  nations,  —  to  Aristotle  among  the  Greeks,  and  Pliny 
among  the  Romans.  Aristotle's  treatise  '<  On  Meteors "  is 
more  voluminous  than  most  English  works  on  meteorology  at 
the  present  day.  Winds,  rains,  snow,  hail,  dew,  frost,  rain- 
bows, halos,  thunder  and  lightning,  if  not  satisfactorily  explain- 
ed, are  at  least  carefully  and  accurately  described.  Take  the 
following  passage  ijx>m  Book  III.,  Chap.  II.  on  the  halo  and 
rainbow. 

'^  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  assum^  the  properties 
and  the  accidents  pertaining  to  each  of  them.  Of  the  halo,  there- 
fore, the  whole  circle  is  frequently  seen,  and  is  formed  about  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  the  most  splendid  of  the  stars.  And  farther 
still,  it  is  no  less  seen  by  night  than  by  day,  and  about  noon  than 
in  the  afternoon  ;  but  it  is  less  seen  in  the  morning  and  about  sun- 
set. Of  the  rainbow,  however,  there  is  never  a  complete  circle, 
nor  any  section  greater  than  that  of  a  semi-circle  ;  and  when  the 
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son  sets  and  rises,  the  rainbow  is  the  greatest  arch  of  the  small* 
est  circle ;  but  when  he  is  more  elevated,  it  is  a  less  arch  of  a 
greater  circle.  After  the  autumnal  equinox,  also,  in  the  shorter 
dajTS,  it  exists  every  hour  of  the  day,  but  in  summer,  it  does  not 
exist  about  noon.  Nor  are  there  more  than  two  rainbows  at  the 
same  time.  But  of  these,  each  is  of  a  triple  color,  and  they  have 
the  same  colors  and  are  equal  to  each  other  in  number.  The 
colors,  however,  which  are  in  the  exterior  rainbow,  are  more  ob- 
scure, and  have  a  contrary  position.  For  the  inward  rainbow  has 
its  first  periphery,  which  is  the  greatest,  of  a  light  red  color ;  but 
the  exterior  has  its  smallest  periphery,  but  which  is  nearest  to  this^ 
and  analogous  to  the  others,  of  this  color.  These  colon,  too,  are 
nearly  alone  these  which  painters  are  unable  to  make.  For  they 
mingle  some  of  these  colors ;  but  they  cannot  by  mingling  pro- 
duce  the  light  red,  the  green,  and  violet  color  of  the  rainbow.  But 
the  color  which  is  between  the  light  red  and  the  green  is  frequently 
seen  to  be  yellow.** 

Great  are  the  physical  convulsions  which  have  agitated  this 
planet  ;  manifold  are  the  permutations  through  which  the 
same  identical  material  has  passed.  As  the  great  prince  of 
philosophers  himself  knew  and  reported,  rivers  are  generated 
in  one  place  and  fail  in  another ;  '^  where  there  was  land^ 
sea  is  produced ;  and  where  there  is  now  sea,  there  will  again 
be  land."  According  to  Ammooius,  the  land  has  become 
sea  for  five  stadia  about  Heraclea  and  Canopus,  as  is  evident 
from  habitations  which  still  remain  in  the  middle  sea,  and 
which  resemble  islands.  The  laws  of  nature,  however,  have 
survived  all  these  vicissitudes  of  matter,  and  still  abide  the 
invariable  expression  of  the  unalterable  wisdom  of  the  Crea- 
tor. The  rainbow  which  hung  over  Greece  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago,  and  which  Aristotle  has  so  faithfully  por* 
trayed,  is  no  other  than  the  rainbow  of  the  last  summer  in  our 
own  New  England.  The  impression  of  this  contrast  between 
the  brevity  of  individual  life  and  experience,  and  the  long 
periods  allotted  to  the  plan  of  nature,  is  deepened  by  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Aristotle,  in  which  be  refers  to  a  still 
older  antiquity,  just  as  we  refer  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

^  And  the  rambow,  indeed,  is  formed  in  the  day  ;  but  in  the 
night,  as  the  ancients  fancied,  it  is  not  formed  from  the  moon. 
They  were  of  this  opinion,  however,  because  the  rainbow  is  rarely 
seen  in  the  night,  and  of  this  they  were  ignorant  Por  it  is  pro- 
duced in  the  night,  but  seldom.  But  the  reason  is,  that  in  dark- 
s' 
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ness  colors  are  coDcealed,  and  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be 
a  coiocidence  of  many  other  particulars,  and  that  all  these  should 
take  place  in  one  day  of  the  month.  For  it  must  necessarily  hap- 
pen in  the  full  moon,  and  then  when  the  moon  is  either  rising 
or  setting.  Hence  we  have  only  known  it  to  happen  twice  in  the 
last  fifty  years." 

Many  other  passages  might  be  quoted  to  show  not  only  the 
permanency  of  the  forces  of  nature,  but  the  fidelity  with  which 
they  were  studied  by  some  of  the  classical  writers.  The 
conversion  of  water  into  vapor  under  the  impulse  of  the  solar 
rays,  and  its  relapse  into  the  liquid  state  when  the  heat 
deserted  it,  in  some  one  of  the  various  forms  of  rain,  snow, 
hail,  dew,  or  frost ;  the  division  of  the  winds  into  dry  and 
moist ;  the  ominous  clatter  that  precedes  a  hail-storm,  and  the 
size  and  shape  of  hail-stones  ;  the  seasons  of  the  year  and  the 
geographical  latitudes  in  which  bail  abounds,  — all  these  facts 
are  clearly  painted  from  life,  and  the  processes  which  they 
involve  are  interpreted  as  intelligibly  as  could  be  expected  at 
a  time  when  such  material  links  in  the  chain  of  cause 
and  effect  as  the  doctrine  of  latent  heat,  and  the  electrical 
and  magnetic  forces,  were  wholly  unknown.  Aristotle, 
speaking  of  lightning,  says  it  "  is  produced  after  the  percus- 
sion, and  posterior  to  the  thunder ;  though  it  appears  to  be 
prior  to  it,  because  the  sight  apprehends  its  object  prior  to  the 
hearing.  This  is  evident  from  the  rowing  of  three-ranked 
galleys  ;  for  when  the  sailors  again  elevate  their  oars,  the  first 
sound  of  the  rowing  reaches  our  ears." 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  firom  Pliny's  Natural  History,  the 
only  work  which  has  reached  us  from  the  vast  materials  col- 
lected by  that  laborious  and  learned  compiler,  no  important 
additions  had  been  made  in  his  day  to  the  scientific  treasures 
which  Greece  had  poured,  with  the  rest  of  her  civilization,  into 
the  Roman  empire.  Some  of  his  chapters,  particularly  that 
on  the  rainbow,  bear  internal  marks  of  the  source  fiom  which 
they  were  drawn.  In  the  writings  of  this  first  martyr  of 
science,  as  he  has  been  called,  we  notice,  as  in  Aristotle,  fre- 
quent passages  which  exhibit  close  and  accurate  observation. 
Speaking  of  thunder  and  lightning,  Pliny  says  :  —  <'  Hereupon 
it  is  that  every  thing  is  shaken  and  blasted  ere  it  be  smitten : 
neither  is  any  man  stricken  who  either  saw  the  lightning  before, 
or  beard  the  thunder  clap."     In  another  place,  Pliny  describes 
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in  graphic  language  the  water-spout.  '^  There  riseth  also 
upon  the  sea  a  dark  mist,  resembling  a  monstrous  beast,  and 
this  is  ever  a  terrible  cloud  to  sailors.  Another,  likewise 
called  a  column  or  pillar,  when  the  humor  and  water  engen- 
dered are  so  thick  and  stiff  congealed,  that  it  standeth  compact 
of  itself.  Of  the  same  sort,  also,  is  that  cloud  which  draweth 
water  to  it,  as  it  were  into  a  long  pipe."  In  this  early  ency- 
clopedia of  science,  superstition  and  a  love  of  the  marvellous 
have  displaced  in  some  degree  the  severity  and  dignity  which 
stamp  the  pages  of  Aristotle.  While  some  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers were  ashamed  of  contributing  to  that  science  which 
was  simply  useful  to  their  fellow  men,  Pliny  is  not  too  proud 
to  say,  ''  Therefore,  seeing  there  be  so  many  thousand  poor 
sailors  that  hazard  themselves  on  the  seas,  I  will  treat  of  the 
winds  more  curiously  and  exquisitely  than  perhaps  beseems 
the  present  work  that  is  begun."  How  much  tlie  poor  sailors 
proGted  by  this  utilitarian  spirit  may  be  inferred  from  the 
advice  which  Pliny  gives  them  for  escaping  whirl-puffi  or  ty- 
phoons, namely,  to  '^  cast  vinegar  out  against  them  as  tliey 
came,  which  is  of  nature  most  cold."  Other  facts  of  the  same 
spurious  character,  and  doubtful  maxims  built  upon  them,  Pliny 
allows  to  have  a  place  in  his  Natural  History.  We  feel  the 
more  lenient  towards  such  folly  when  we  remember  that  some 
of  these  traditions  were  not  outgrown  even  by  our  own  ad- 
mired Franklin,  and  by  the  scientific  progress  of  which  he 
was  the  exponent.  Pliny  describes  that  sort  of  lightning 
which  empties  casks  of  their  contents  without  disturbing  the 
hoops,  sides,  or  heads.  ''  Gold,  copper,  and  silver  money  is 
melted  in  the  bags,  and  yet  the  very  bags  no  whit  scorched, 
DO,  nor  the  wax  of  the  seal  scorched  and  defaced,  or  put  out 
of  order.  Martia,  a  noble  lady  of  Rome,  being  great  with 
child,  was  struck  with  lightning,  the  child  she  went  withal 
was  killed  within  her,  and  she,  without  any  harm  at  all,  lived 
still." 

But  the  most  patient  observation,  without  experiments, 
without  delicate  instruments,  without  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  all  the  physical  sciences,  and  without  a  clear 
conception  of  the  fundamental  laws\of  equilibrium  and  motion, 
could  carry  men  no  further  than  to  the  natural  history  of  the 
weather.  Physical  facts  were  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
the  knowledge  was  applied  to  the  practical  pursuits  of  life ; 
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but  most  of  the  great  physical  laws  were  either  wholly  un- 
known, or  imperfectly  apprehended.  ''  If,"  says  Aristotle, 
'^  any  one  make  water  very  salt  by  mingling  salt  with  it,  eggs 
will  swim  in  it,  though  they  are  full."  Thus,  ships  which 
are  full  freighted  at  sea  will  be  too  heavily  laden  when  they 
enter  the  fresh  water  of  a  riven  The  infirmity  of  an-* 
cient  science  appears  most  clearly  in  the  conception  which 
it  had  gained  of  mechanical  principles,  especially  of  the  laws  of 
dynamics.  Aristotle  denied  that  the  wind  was  air  in  motion ; 
he  taught  that  the  same  thing  which  on  the  earth  is  wind,  in 
the  earth  is  an  earthquake,  and  m  the  clouds  is  thunder.  So 
far  is  Pliny  from  having  a  just  conception  of  the  atmosphere 
as  a  highly  elastic  fluid,  pressing  on  all  sides,  ready  instantly 
to  leap  into  a  new  equilibrium  when  it  is  disturbed,  that  he 
discusses  seriously  the  question  how  many  different  winds 
there  may  be,  and  decides  in  favor  of  eight,  two  for  each 
quarter  of  the  heaven.  If  the  laws  of  mechanics  had  not  yet 
been  mastered  in  their  applk^ation  to  simple  attractive  and 
repulsive  forces,  actmg  on  a  wide  and  open  theatre,  what 
progress  oould  be  expected  in  the  mechanical  development 
of  those  delicate  forces,  which  are  not  only  invisible  them- 
selves, as  all  other  forces  are,  whether  spiritual  or  physical, 
but  which  in  our  human  conceptions  of  Uiem  seem  allied  to 
spiritual  forces ;  inasmuch  as  the  amplitudes  of  the  motions 
which  they  cause  are  so  small,  and  the  material  medium 
through  which  they  operate  is  so  subtle,  as  to  escape  the 
direct  grasp  of  the  human  senses,  even  when  exalted  by  the 
wonderful  contrivances  of  art  ?  What  wonder,  therefore,  that 
Aristotle,  Epicurus,  and  Lucredus,  when  they  considered  the 
eye  and  the  incessant  intercourse  which  it  holds,  by  means  of 
the  attenuated  lines  of  light,  with  the  whole  visible  creation, 
in  the  earth  and  in  the  skies,  the  source  of  so  much  joy  to  the 
lowest  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  instrument  of  such 
profound  science  to  man  himself,  should  have  sunmioned  to 
their  aid  the  conception,  not  of  radiations  proceeding  directly 
or  by  reflection  from  the  visible  object,  and  painting  its  pic* 
ture  on  the  prepared  retina,  but  of  emanations  going  forth  from 
the  eye  to  seize  upon  its  object ;  and  should  have  spoken  of 
the  reflection  of  the  sight  as  we  now  speak  of  the  reflection  of 
rays  of  light. 
The  tedious  centuries  which  bridge  over  the  fong  interval 
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between  the  decay  of  ancient  science  and  the  revival  of 
modern  science  gave  no  new  insight  into  meteorology,  nor 
added  much  to  its  storehouse  of  facts.  During  this  dismal 
period,  astronomy  was  subservient  to  astrology,  chemistry  to 
alchemy,  and  meteorology  to  the  art  of  prognostication.  The 
reappearance  of  meteorology,  clothed  in  the  simple  garb  of 
modest  science,  is  but  of  yesterday.  While  astronomy  is  pur- 
suing her  luminous  path  through  the  skies  with  the  vigor  of  a 
giant,  while  the  chemical  and  physical  sciences  have  been 
made  transparent  by  the  discovery  of  harmonious  laws,  while 
natural  history  is  busy  collecting,  recording,  and  classifying, 
seeking  and  finding  the  living  even  among  the  dead,  meteor- 
ology is  yet  in  its  infancy,  an  infancy  as  abundant  in  weak- 
ness as  it  b  in  promise.  Meteorology  has  not  fallen  behind 
the  other  sciences  from  neglect  or  from  want  of  zeal,  or  num- 
bers even,  on  the  part  of  its  cultivators  ;  it  occupies  this  posi- 
tion fix>m  a  physical  necessity,  and  deserves  reproach  for  it  no 
more  than  the  rear-guard  of  an  army  for  standing  in  its  lot. 
Meteorology  must  follow  behmd  the  physical  sciences ;  it  can 
never  lead  them. 

"  The  number  of  observations,*'  says  Kaemptz,  "  on  the  modi- 
fications of  the  atmosphere  is  doubtless  considerable  ;  but  they 
are,  at  the  same  time  observations^  in  the  most  restricted  sense  of 
that  word.  We  observe  the  phenomenon  presented  to  us,  but  we 
cannot  modify  and  vary  it  at  pleasure ;  we  cannot  even  reproduce 
it  at  will.  In  a  word,  we  cannot  have  recourse  to  experiment. 
Our  means  and  our  powers  are  much  too  limited  to  give  us  the 
power  of  producing  the  least  changes  in  the  atmosphere.  We  are 
hence  compelled  to  register  facts  ;  and,  as  W.  Herschell  has  well 
observed,  we  resemble  a  man  who  hears  now  and  then  a  few  frag- 
ments of  a  long  history,  related  at  distant  intervals  by  a  prosy 
and  unmethodical  narrator.  In  recalling  to  mind  what  has  gone 
before,  he  may  occasionally  connect  past  with  present  events ; 
but  a  host  of  circumstances  omitted  or  forgotten,  and  the  want  of 
connection,  prevent  his  obtaining  possession  of  the  entire  story. 
Were  we  allowed  to  interrupt  the  narrator,  and  ask  him  to  ex- 
plain the  apparent  contradictions,  or  to  clear  up  any  doubts  on 
obscure  points,  then  might  we  hope  to  arrive  at  a  general  view. 
The  questions  that  we  would  address  to  nature  are  the  very  experi- 
ments of  which  we  are  now  deprived  in  the  science  of  atmospheric 
modifications.** 

This  is  a  great  embarrassment  to  meteorology,  but  it  b  not 
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the  greatest.  Otherwise  astrooomy,  now  the  foremost  amoog 
the  sciences^  would  fall  bebiDd  them  all.  We  cannot  tam* 
per  with  the  celestial  mechanism ;  we  can  only  obserre  the 
fixed  stars  and  the  roambg  planets,  through  vast  distances 
made  easy  to  the  telescope ;  and  of  the  most  eccentric,  as  the 
comets,  we  only  catch  a  glimpse  now  and  then.  Still,  geom- 
etry  follows  the  absentee  of  a  century  with  infallible  precision, 
and,  when  it  returns,  assigns  the  place  and  the  time  with  an 
accuracy  which  astonishes  the  world. 

Meteorology,  in  its  highest  sense,  is  not  a  department  of 
natural  history,  nor  a  single  physical  science ;  but  the  sum  and 
8ubs,tance  of  all  the  physical  sciences.  It  is  the  application 
of  all  the  physical  sciences  to  a  grand  organic  problem,  —  to 
the  problem  of  life  and  growth ;  not  indeed  to  the  highest  form 
of  life,  to  spiritual  life,  nor  to  that  lower  kind  of  life  which  we 
recognize  in  the  moirements  of  animals,  but  to  the  problem  of 
life  in  its  most  material,  roost  tangible,  most  simple  exhibition ; 
to  the  life  and  growth  which  are  controlled  by  well  known  phy- 
sical and  chemical  forces,  and  are  independent  of  those  pecu- 
liar vital  forces,  which  are  superadded  to  mere  physical  forces 
when  we  ascend  to  the  higher  forms  of  life.  Each  planet  of 
the  solar  system  is  a  unit,  an  indivisible,  organized  unit.  If  a 
crystal  is  broken  to  pieces,  each  fragment,  however  small, 
retains  in  perfection  the  crystalline  form  and  beauty,  and  all 
the  curious  molecular  machinery  which  enables  it  to  polarize 
the  sunbeam,  and  extract  its  beautiful  colors.  But  the  rending 
of  a  planet  is  like  the  cutting  off  a  hand  or  leg,  or  otherwise 
maiming  the  animal  frame.  A  fanciful  hypothesis  was  once 
promulgated  by  authority  which  b  not  likely  to  be  soon  dis- 
carded from  our  text  books  ;  namely,  that  a  considerable  planet 
revolved  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  which,  by  some  mishap, 
was  shattered  in  pieces,  and  that  the  larger  fragments,  outcasts 
from  the  zodiac,  are  occasionally  discovered  as  telescopic 
planets.  Supposing  this  theory  to  be  hampered  by  no  me- 
chanical impossibility  ;  supposing  that  the  motions  of  the  eight 
small  planets  could  be  traced  back  by  the  geometer  to  that 
remarkable  conjunction  when  they  were  all  together  ready  to 
pursue  a  common  orbit,  if  the  force  which  scattered  them  is 
withdrawn,  what  reason  is  there  to  believe  that  the  most  sub- 
stantial of  these  bodies,  four  of  which  have  by  their  recent 
discovery  given  as  brilliant  a  close  to  the  present  half  century, 
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as  the  other  four  had  done  to  its  commencement,  is  gifted  in 
all  respects  as  the  earth  or  any  other  undisturbed  planet ;  or 
is  capable  of  furnishing  a  fit  home  for  the  organized  creation 
without  being  subjected  again  to  that  long  process  of  heating 
and  cooling  by  which  the  various  chemical  and  physical  forces 
are  set  free  in  proper  proportions,  and  the  planet  is  tempered  to 
die  wants  of  the  beings  which  are  to  live  upon  it.  When  we 
speak  of  each  planet  as  an  organized  unit,  moulded  by  time 
and  not  struck  out  at  a  blow,  deriving  its  most  valuable  quali- 
ties from  the  relations  of  its  parts  and  not  from  the  mseparable 
properties  of  its  atoms,  it  will  not  be  understood  that  all  change 
and  interchange  of  these  parts  is  excluded.  Such  stagnation 
is  the  opposite  of  life  and  growth.  As  the  material  of  the 
human  body  is  gradually  renewed  every  few  years,  so  the  paiv 
ticles  of  the  earth  exchange  places  with  one  another;  the  solid 
nxk  crumbles,  is  washed  down  and  converted  into  sediment, 
while  the  secretions  of  zoophytes  are  tracing  the  foundations 
of  islands,  if  not  of  continents.  The  view  we  have  presented 
excludes  none  ef  those  changes  called  growth,  but  only  such 
as  amount  to  a  total  dismembermenL 

Where  now,  we  ask,  is  the  most  vital  part  of  tb»  organized 
planet,  the  earth ;  where  are  its  most  precious  functions ;  where 
are  the  breathing  pores  and  arteries  through  which  its  circula- 
tions are  conducted ;  where  is  the  great  heart  which  animates 
it,  unless  in  the  fluid  water  and  air,  and  the  motbns  which 
belong  to  them  ?  Though  the  ocean  is  not  so  deep  relatively 
as  the  dew  upon  the  pyramid,  though  the  atmosphere  covers 
die  earth  more  riightly  than  the  thinnest  veil  of  muslm  wraps 
some  statue  of  angelic  size,  what  a  desert,  what  a  decayed 
body,  would  the  euth  become,  if  the  atmosphere  were  stripped 
off  and  the  ocean  were  drained  ?  Where  would  be  its  animal 
and  vegetable  life  ?  Or  if  an  organization  is  possible  in  which 
the  presence  of  oxygen  is  not  required,  where  would  be  the 
physical  life  of  the  earth  itself?  Where  would  be  the  winds, 
and  the  clouds,  the  dew,  the  frost,  the  snow,  and  the  raiki  ? 
Where  the  rainbow,  the  aurora,  and  the  morning  and  evening 
g^ries?  Ifow  sombre  and  dead  would  even  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  appear,  if  their  light  was  not  mellowed  and  refined 
by  its  passage  through  the  atmosphere?  How  silent  and 
cheerless,  how  deaf  and  dumb,  would  the  whole  earth  be,  how 
usdess  the  voice  and  the  ear,  if  the  hum  of  msects,  the  song 
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of  birds,  and  the  peerless  tones  of  the  human  voice  died  in- 
stantly on  the  spot  where  they  originated,  instead  of  being 
caught  up  by  the  omnipresent  air,  and  carried  in  a  thousand 
directions  to  charm  the  senses  and  delight  the  hearts  of  all 
living  things?  Without  the  atmosphere,  in  what  new  and 
extraordinary  way  would  an  equalization  be  effected  between 
the  superfluous  heat  of  the  equator  and  the  excessive  cold  of 
polar  regions  ?  How  would  the  carbonic  acid  be  prevented 
from  gaining  a  dangerous  ascendency  at  the  north  during  the 
long  winter,  if  it  were  not  exchanged,  through  the  medium  of 
the  atmosphere,  with  the  superabundant  oxygen  generated  at 
the  equator  by  its  luxurious  vegetation  ? 

The  ancients,  having  clearer  conceptions  of  animal  forces 
and  motion  than  of  such  as  were  mechanical,  assigned  to  each 
planet  a  tutelar  divinity,  by  which  all  its  motions  were  pro- 
duced. The  bold  and  imaginative  Kepler,  cramped  by  the 
same  poverty  of  mechanical  ideas,  made  the  planets  themselves 
real  animals,  —  huge  monsters  swimming  in  space,  and  puf- 
fing, sweating,  and  spouting,  and  thus  creating  volcanoes, 
tempests,  and  earthquakes.  Modem  astronomy  has  dispensed 
with  all  tutelary  divinities  except  the  single  law  of  gravitation ; 
and  this  law,  acting  conjointly  with  the  chemical  and  physical 
laws,  has  superseded  Kepler's  personification  of  the  meteoro- 
logical phenomena.  When  we  speak  of  the  earth,  particu- 
larly in  its  atmospheric  relations,  as  organized,  we  do  not  mean 
that  it  resembles  man  or  any  other  animal,  nor  do  we  mean 
that  it  is  animated  by  the  presence  of  all  those  living  things 
which  find  their  home  and  sustenance  upon  it.  We  refer  to 
the  development,  growth,  complexity  of  relations,  and  recipro- 
city of  services  between  its  different  parts  under  the  agency  of 
purely  material  forces,  which  remind  us  of  the  higher  forms  of 
life  in  which  the  chemical  and  physical  forces  are  subordinate 
to  vital  and  spiritual  influences ;  of  which  we  know  little  except 
their  reality  and  power.  With  this  caution,  let  science  delight 
to  study  the  growth  of  milky  ways,  of  systems  and  individual 
planets.  Without  comprombing  her  severity  she  may  fancy 
the  solid  mountains  to  be  the  backbone  of  the  earth,  as  the 
atmosphere  is  the  vital  part,  the  heart  of  the  organized  mass, 
whose  pulsations  animate  the  whole.  Though,  as  we  have 
said,  the  atmosphere  comprises  but  an  insignificant  fraction  of 
the  whole  material  of  the  planet,  still  the  bulk  and  weight  even 
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of  the  atmosphere  are  vast  beyond  comparison  with  any  thing 
eke  we  commonly  call  an  animal ;  and  the  forces  concealed 
in  It  have  no  common  unit  with  those  which  belong  to  hum- 
bler organizations.  Is  not  the  atmosphere  the  depository  of 
those  grand  forces  of  heat  and  electricity,  in  their  latent  form,  a 
smgle  spark  of  which  is  sufficient  to  illuminate  the  eye  and 
animate  the  frame  of  the  largest  monsters  that  live  upon  the 
earth  7  Though  the  atmosphere  is  thinner  relatively  than 
the  film  of  varnish  upon  a  common  globe,  its  collected  weight 
equals  five  thousand  millions  of  millions  of  tons.  Equally  dis- 
proportioned  are  the  rapid  circulations  in  an  animal,  which 
are  completed  once  in  every  few  minutes,  to  the  vast  currents 
of  wind  and  moisture  which  encircle  the  earth  from  the  equa* 
tor  to  the  poles,  and  from  the  poles  back  again  to  the  equator. 
The  moon  performs  a  whole  revolution  round  the  earth,  while 
a  single  drop  is  flowing  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Ganges 
down  the  eighteen  hundred  miles  which  separate  it  from  the 
ocean.  The  earth,  therefore,  may  go  round  in  its  large  orbit, 
before  a  drop  of  water  shall  have  made  the  tour  of  our  planet 
fiom  the  spot  in  the  ocean  whence  it  ascended  in  mist  or  vapor 
back  to  the  same  spot  again.  If  the  circulation  of  a  single 
particle  occupies  so  much  time,  astronomy  nmst  be  taxed  for 
her  largest  secular  periods  to  express  the  secular  disturbances 
of  the  atmosphere.  If,  as  Lalande  has  calculated,  the  con- 
junction of  the  six  chief  planets  in  the  same  spot  of  the 
heavens  will  take  place  only  once  in  seventeen  millions  of  mil- 
lions of  years,  what  finite  mind  can  comprehend  the  periodi- 
city of  many  atmospheric  changes  ?  to  what  standard  reduce 
the  shortest  time  for  ringing  all  the  changes  upon  the  atmos- 
pheric elements  ?  According  to  Pliny,  some  ancient  astrono* 
mers,  whose  conceptions  of  the  celestial  mechanism  bear  a 
closer  resemblance  to  an  orrery  than  to  the  great  heaven  of 
heavens,  supposed  '^  that,  after  the  end  of  every  fourth  year» 
not  only  all  winds,  but  other  tempests  and  constitutions  also 
of  the  weather,  return  again  to  the  same  course  as  before." 

Meteorology  must  instruct  us  in  the  physiology  of  the  earth, 
as  geology  has  chalked  out  its  anatomical  structure.  When 
ve  call  the  movements  of  the  attnosphere  organized,  We  do 
not  deny  that  they  are  mechanical,  but  declare  rather  the 
complexity  and  delicacy  of  the  machine.  These  atmospheric 
movements  present  to  the  mind  a  mechanical  problem  lor  which 
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the  celestial  mechanics  will  hardly  furnish  the  alphabet.  In  its 
presence,  the  mind  even  of  a  Newton  or  Laplace  seems  impo- 
tent. What  formulie  shall  express  the  changes  of  the  wind,  the 
alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  of  dryness  and  moisture,  of  a 
heavy  and  a  light  atmosphere ;  over  which  presides  not  the 
simple  force  of  gravitation  alone,  but  elasticity,  heat,  electricity, 
magnetism,  hold  a  divided  empire  ?  Whoever  is  accustomed  to 
contemplate  nature  under  its  physical  and  mathematical  aspect 
may  readily  believe,  that  even  the  fickle  weather  stands  out 
before  the  mind  of  the  Creator  in  all  the  simplicity  of  the  conic 
sections,  and  conforms  to  algebraical  rules  as  simple,  perhaps, 
as  the  celebrated  laws  of  Kepler.  Well  may  science  humble 
herself  at  this  moment  of  her  proudest  triumph,  to  feel  how 
circumscribed  her  range,  how  clipped  her  wings,  how  dim  her 
vision,  how  incompetent  to  grapple  with  some  of  the  most 
familiar  phenomena  of  the  outward  universe.  Though  me« 
teorology,  as  at  present  developed,  falls  exceedingly  short  of 
the  high  destiny  which  in  imagination  we  have  seen  prefigured 
for  it,  it  has  already  assumed  the  dignity  of  a  physical  science. 
This  improvement  is  to  be  referred,  partly,  to  the  greater  skill 
now  expended  in  the  construction  of  meteorological  instru- 
ments ;  partly,  to  systematic  and  judicious  plans  of  observa- 
tion ;  partly,  to  the  superior  education  and  scientific  acquire- 
ments of  those  who  cultivate  the  science ;  but  much  more,  we 
are  persuaded,  to  the  progress  which  the  last  fifty  years  have 
witnessed  in  those  physical  sciences  most  akin  to  meteorology. 
More  lat)or  has  been  expended  in  meteorology,  and  to  less 
profit,  perhaps,  than  in  all  the  other  physical  sciences.  Thou- 
sands of  observations  on  the  thermometer  and  the  barometer 
have  been  made  by  incompetent  observers,  who  brought  no 
thought  to  their  work,  but  went  daily  to  their  instruments  from 
habit,  as  some  men  go  to  the  post-office.  Good  observers  have 
wasted  their  energies  on  poor  instruments,  unworthy  of  confi- 
dence and  discreditable  to  science.  Observations,  which  if 
reduced  and  printed,  would  help  to  light  up  the  dark  ways  of 
meteorology,  lie  entombed  in  the  manuscripts  in  which  they 
were  originally  entered,  a  dead  loss  to  science.  The  most 
liberal  endowments,  the  highest  order  of  artbtic  skill,  the  best 
scientific  talent,  have  been  lavished  on  astronomical  observa- 
tories, while  meteorology  has  been  left  to  take  its  chance  with 
amateur  observers ;  as  if  it  were  too  simple  to  require  patron- 
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age,  or  too  unimportant  to  deserve  it.  Even  within  the  walls 
of  the  astronomical  observatory,  made  sacred  to  science,  me- 
teorology was  regarded  as  an  interloper  which  might  trespass 
on  the  funds  of  the  institution,  or  distract  the  zeal  of  observers. 
Captain  Smyth  has  given  us,  in  his  <'  Celestial  Cycle,"  the 
following  anecdote  in  relation  to  Lalande  and  the  observatory 
over  which  he  presided. 

In  his  astronomical  exposk  for  1801,  Lalande  says :  "  Well- 
placed  weathercocks  are  very  rare  at  Paris.  There  is  none 
at  the  observatory,  though  I  requested  one  on  being  appointed 
director ;  and  I  have  thanked,  in  the  name  of  all  observers, 
citizen  Bois,  tinman,  who,  having  built  a  house  on  the  Quai 
des  Augustins,  has  erected  there  a  lofty  and  very  movable 
weathercock,  with  letters  indicating  the  four  cardinal  points, 
which  will  be  on  a  line  with  a  meridian  I  have  marked  out 
on  the  quay.  Astronomers,  when  they  go  to  the  Institute  or 
Board  of  Longitude,  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  con- 
veniently the  direction  of  the  wind  ;  and  the  same  advantage 
will  be  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  vast  quay,  of  the 
Louvre,  and  the  surrounding  houses."  This  indifference 
shown  to  meteorology  by  the  cultivated,  who  should  have 
known  how  to  prize  it,  left  it  in  the  hands  of  the  illiterate,  and 
served  to  perpetuate,  if  it  did  not  produce,  its  degradation. 
It  was  only  a  few  years  since,  says  Captain  Smyth,  that 
the  editors  of  the  celebrated  Moore^s  Almanac  attempted  to 
discard  the  column  containing  the  moon's  supposed  influence 
on  the  legs,  arms,  nose,  eyes,  &c.  In  order  to  feel  the  public,  a 
small  edition  of  only  one  hundred  thousand  copies  was  issued 
at  first.  But  the  omission  was  detected  ;  the  whole  edition 
returned,  upon  their  hands  and  they  were  forced  to  print 
another,  with  the  favorite  column  restored. 

We  rejoice  to  believe  that  a  better  day  has  already  dawned  on 
meteorology  ;  that  the  practical  and  scientific  importance  of  the 
subject  b  realized  ;  that  accomplished  observers  are  demanded 
for  it,  who  not  only  know  how  to  observe,  but  what  to  observe, 
and  are  able,  by  a  happy  selection,  to  take  hold  of  the  salient 
points  in  the  science,  and  extricate  themselves  from  its  over- 
whelming mass  of  details.  The  whole  scientific  world  is  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  subject ;  and  competent  ob- 
servers are  devoting  their  energies  exclusively  to  special  depart- 
ments even  of  the  general  science  of  meteorology.     If  the 
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expectations  of  meteorologists  are  less  ambitious  than  formerly, 
they  are  more  likely  now  to  be  realized.  They  are  not  able, 
and  they  do  not  aspire,  to  "  predict  or  even  approximate  to  a 
prediction,  whether,  on  the  morrow,  the  sun  shall  shine,  or  the 
rain  fall,  or  the  wind  blow,  or  the  lightning  descend.  The 
wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth  ;  we  hear  the  sound  thereof,  but 
cannot  tell  whence  it  cometh,  or  whither  it  goeth.'*  They 
aim,  6rst  of  all,  to  investigate  the  most  general  movements  of 
the  atmosphere,  eliminating  what  might  dazzle  as  well  as  per- 
plex the  casual  observer,  because  it  is  local  and  accidental. 
Hence  the  importance  of  knowing  where  to  observe,  as  well  as 
what  to  observe,  and  how  to  observe.  A  single  year  of  good 
observations  made  at  a  critical  place  will  be  more  fruitful  than 
fifty  years  of  observation  elsewhere.  Hence  the  meteorologist 
must  sometimes  leave  his  home  and  country,  and  plant  him- 
self in  some  lonely  island,  on  some  height  almost  inaccessible, 
fai  places  which  have  no  charm  to  the  heart  of  man  except 
that  of  science.  Individuals  can  always  be  found  ready  for 
the  sacrifice,  if  the  necessary  means  are  provided.  The  hardy 
navigators,  who  for  scientific  objects  have  wintered  around  the 
maximum  of  cold,  if  not  at  the  geographical  poles ;  geographers, 
whose  labors  have  expanded  into  every  latitude  and  longitude ; 
meteorologists,  who  have  pillowed  their  heads  on  glaciers,  the 
sides  of  volcanoes,  or  upon  the  eternal  snows ;  astronomers, 
whom  their  beloved  science  has  driven  into  a  southern  exile,  — 
these  men,  and  the  adventures  of  which  they  are  the  heroes, 
are  a  sufficient  assurance  that  devoted  observers  will  be  ever 
ready  to  go  where  the  laurels  of  true  science  are  to  be  won. 

The  general  principles  of  physical  science  can  be  investi- 
gated anywhere,  by  the  solitary  student,  if  he  take  care  to 
make  himself  and  keep  himself  familiar  with  the  labors  of 
others  in  similar  provinces  of  science.  But  the  application  of 
these  general  principles  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere cannot  be  studied  anywhere  ;  neither  can  they  be  profit- 
ably pursued  alone.  The  two  hundred  thousand  observations 
made  by  Dalton,  during  a  period  of  fifty  years,  the  fifty-four 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  observations  taken  at  Stock- 
holm during  an  equal  term  of  years,  are  not  available  for  the 
settlement  of  preliminary  questions  in  meteorology,  for  want 
of  comparative  observations  in  other  parts  of  the  earth.  The 
associated  action  which  marks  the  present  movement  in  behalf 
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of  meteorology  is  not  a  new  idea ;  but  it  has  never  till  recently 
been  practicable  on  a  large  scale.  The  meteorological  society 
of  the  Palatinate,  which  commenced  its  operations  in  1780, 
under  whose  auspices,  and  with  whose  instruments,  a  series  of 
observations  was  made  at  Cambridge,  since  published  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy,  lasted  only  ten  years. 
The  distracted  state  of  Europe  afterwards,  the  wars  and  the 
alienation  of  feeling  which  lasted  even  when  peace  had  re- 
turned, prevented  a  renewal  of  the  effort.  At  length,  a  variety 
of  causes  cooperated  in  consummating  what  had  so  long  been 
desired.  The  startling  display  of  meteors  in  1833,  the  return 
of  another  epoch  of  auroral  exhibitions,  the  residence  of  Her- 
schel  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  influence  of  the  British 
Association  and  other  scientific  confederacies,  the  mighty 
voices  of  Gauss  and  Humboldt,  heard  and  respected  over  the 
whole  world,  led  to  decisive  action.  The  independent  obser- 
vatories that  have  already  been  erected  for  meteorological  and 
magnetic  purposes  rival  in  number,  and  the  excellence  of 
their  appointments,  both  of  observers  and  instruments,  the 
astronomical  observatories.  This  would  not  have  been  possi- 
ble in  so  short  a  period,  had  the  buildings  or  the  instruments 
used  in  meteorology  compared  in  cost  with  the  grand  instru- 
ments which  adorn  the  astronomical  observatory.  The  latter, 
also,  is  not  left  dependent  on  a  neighbor's  weathercock  for  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  but  keeps  one  eye  open  on  the  physical 
changes  in  the  earth's  atmosphere,  while  the  other  is  lifted  to 
the  stars.  The  situation  of  the  special  meteorological  obser- 
vatories has  not  been  abandoned  to  accident  or  fancy ;  but 
they  have  been  distributed  over  the  earth,  as  the  light-houses 
are  posted  upon  the  coast,  in  barren,  bleak,  and  desolate  places, 
clustering,  if  anywhere,  round  the  spots  of  greatest  danger. 
The  part  which  America  has  played  in  this  meteorological 
movement  has  been  a  subordinate  one.  The  British  govern- 
ment commenced  a  meteorological  observatory  at  Toronto  in 
1840,  which  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time,  and  been 
the  centre  of  considerable  operations  in  British  America. 
Establishments  of  a  similar  character  have  been  temporarily 
sustained  by  private  bounty  at  several  places  in  the  United 
States. 

Among  other  ways  in  which  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at 
Washington  b  laboring  for  the  advancement  of  science,  it  has 
6« 
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assumed  recently  the  responsibility  of  superintending  and  pub* 
Hshing  the  meteorological  observations  made  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  furnishing  instruments  for  places  of  eminent 
value  in  meteorology.  New  York  has  taken  the  lead  anKing 
the  States  in  helping  forward  this  science,  by  providing  sets  of 
comparable  instruments  for  thirty  stations,  carefully  selected 
on  two  lines  of  different  level  extending  through  the  State. 
The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Boston 
mvited  the  attention  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  to  the 
same  subject,  at  their  recent  session,  and  recommended  the 
appropriation  of  $1200  to  furnish  instruments  for  twelve  sta« 
tions  in  this  State,  which  was  promptly  granted  by  the  legis* 
lature.  It  is  expected  that  individuals  will  be  induced,  here 
and  elsewhere,  to  undertake  the  observations,  from  an  interest 
in  the  subject  more  than  by  the  trifling  compensation  that  can 
be  afibrded.  When  we  consider  the  vast  geographical  extent 
of  the  United  States,  its  importance  in  a  meteorological  view, 
as  containing  an  area  wide  enough  to  exhibit  grand  atmosphe- 
ric movements,  the  insigni6cance  of  the  outlay  compared  with 
the  advantages  to  be  realized  or  with  the  cost  of  most  other 
operations,  practical  or  scientiBc,  it  is  believed  that  the  other 
States  will  not  be  slow  to  emulate  the  example  of  New  York 
and  Massachusetts.  The  State  of  its  abundance  should  give 
a  little  for  the  promotion  of  a  desirable  scientiflc  enterprise, 
when  men  of  science,  of  their  penury,  contribute  all  they  pos-* 
sess,  namely,  their  time  and  labor.  At  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Professor  Guyot  of 
Cambridge  has  prepared,  and  is  on  the  point  of  publishing, 
complete  instructions  to  meteorological  observers ;  and  it  can- 
not be  too  strongly  urged  on  all  who,  in  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try, desire  to  cooperate  for  the  advancement  of  meteorology, 
that  they  should  adopt  the  instruments  and  the  methods  of 
observing  which  Mr.  Guyot  may  recommend.  A  uniform  sys- 
tem of  meteorological  observations,  extensively  adopted  all 
over  this  vast  country,  would  be  an  example  to  the  world, 
and  the  best  assurance  which  could  be  given,  that  science  was 
prepared  to  cope  with  some  of  the  difficult  problems  relating 
to  the  organic  structure  of  our  planet. 

While  so  much  has  been  done,  within  a  few  years,  and  is 
still  doing,  in  a  public  way,  towards  laying  an  ample  and  stable 
foundatbn  for  meteorology,  zealous  observers  have  been  sedu- 
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lously  pursuing  special  departments  of  the  subject  with  remark- 
able success.  One  class  of  observers  has  watched  wilh  suc- 
cessful pertinacity  the  falling  stars ;  another  has  been  no  less 
assiduous  in  studying  electrical  meteors*  One  class,  at  whose 
bead  stand  Dove  and  Kaeroptz,  has  perfected  the  theory  of 
the  winds,  and  demonstrated  their  paramount  influence  oa 
other  atmospheric  changes ;  while  another  class,  in  whose 
ranks  Reid  and  our  own  countrymen  Redfield  and  Espy 
occupy  the  first  place,  have  aspired,  and  not  without  reason, 
to  prescribe  laws  even  to  the  fury  of  the  storm.  At  Madras, 
Bermuda,  and  the  Isle  of  Mauritius,  are  established  what  may 
be  called  storm-observatories ;  where  the  annals  of  the  tropical 
hurricanes  are  written  down  from  the  logs  of  ships  which  en- 
countered them,  or  from  the  records  of  the  observatory ;  where 
the  prenK>nitory  signs  of  destructive  whiriwinds  are  discovered 
by  induction,  and  telegraphed  on  their  reappearance  to  the 
shipping  in  the  harbors. 

An  exponent  of  the  present  activity  in  meteorological 
inquiry  is  the  increased  abundance  and  excellence  of  the  liter* 
nture  on  the  subject.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  quartos  of 
meteorological  observations  periodically  sent  forth  from  the 
astronomical  and  the  meteorological  observatories ;  to  Arago's 
elegant  report  on  thunder  and  lightning,  from  which  British 
authors  have  so  largely  and  unceremoniously  drawn  ;  to  Pel- 
tier's book  on  waterspouts ;  to  Espy's  Philosophy  of  Storms ; 
to  the  two  substantial  volumes  which  Lieut.  Col.  Reid  has 
published  at  different  times  on  the  same  subject ;  to  the  nume- 
rous valuable  papers  of  Redfield  in  Silliman's  Journal  and 
elsewhere,  and  the  equally  numerous  and  no  less  valuable 
memoirs  of  Piddington  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society ; 
to  the  practical  application  which  Mr.  Piddington  has  made 
of  the  theory  of  storms,  (teaching  the  navigator  to  profit  by 
them,)  and  which  he  has  given  in  his  recent  publication  <<  The 
sailor's  horn-book  for  the  law  of  storms  in  all  parts  of  the 
world."  Finally,  we  may  point  to  the  <<  Meteorologische 
Untersuchungen  "  by  Dove,  and  the  various  papers  which  this 
illustrious  physicist  has  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Ber- 
lin Academy  ;  to  the  <<  Lehrbuch  der  Meteorologie,"  in  three 
volumes,  by  Kaemptz,  which  appeared  during  the  interval 
between  1831  and  1836 ;  and  to  the  more  recent  works  on  the 
same  subject  which  are  named  at  the  head  of  this  article ;  one 
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of  which  is  from  the  same  meteorologist  to  whom  we  have  just 
referred.  The  splendidly  illustrated  report,  published  by  order 
of  the  French  government,  on  the  auroral  observations  made 
by  Lottin  and  the  other  members  of  the  French  commission 
of  the  North,  should  not  be  omitted  in  this  rapid  recital  of 
meteorological  literature. 

The  ^^  Introduction  to  Meteorology  "  by  Thompson,  and  the 
"  Complete  Course  of  Meteorology  "  by  Kaemptz,  are  elabo- 
rate and  classical  treatises  upon  the  general  science  so  far  as  it 
is  yet  developed.  A  glance  at  the  contents  of  these  worksy 
and  those  of  a  similar  aim,  publbhed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  will  indicate  the  stride  which  the  science  has  taken. 
Marvellous  phenomena,  or,  as  Kaemptz  styles  them,  problem- 
atic phenomena,  such  as  showers  of  sulphur,  com,  blood,  flesh, 
fish,  meteoric  stones ;  also,  prognostications  of  the  weather ; 
topics  which  fill  a  considerable  portion  of  Forster's  book  on 
atmospheric  phenomena,  shrink,  in  the  works  before  us,  into 
the  compass  of  a  few  pages.  While  Professor  of  Physics  at 
Halle,  Kaemptz  made  observations  on  the  barometer,  ther- 
mometer, and  hygrometer  for  ten  consecutive  years.  He 
made  his  home  on  the  Righi  in  Switzerland,  5938  feet  above  ' 
the  level  of  the  sea,  from  May  27  to  June  24,  1832;  on  the 
Faulhom,  8766  feet  above  the  sea,  from  the  11th  of  Septem- 
ber to  5tb  of  October.  He  passed  more  than  a  month  of  the 
next  year  on  the  same  elevated  spots.  In  1837,  he  studied 
the  atmospherical  phenomena  of  the  North  of  Europe  at  Deep 
on  the  Baltic,  and  at  this  present  time  he  is  a  professor  in  the 
University  at  Dorpat.  Mr.  Thompson  has  not  favored  the 
reader  with  any  preface  to  his  work ;  we  have,  therefore,  no 
positive  knowledge  of  his  qualifications  other  than  the  charac- 
ter of  the  book  itself,  and  that  is  sufficient.  Although  the 
topics  discussed  in  these  works  are  the  same,  and  the  order  of 
arrangement  not  dissimilar,  neither  appears  as  a  transcript  of 
the  other ;  each  has  the  merit  and  all  the  value  of  an  inde- 
pendent work.  The  quality  of  mind  of  the  two  writers  b 
very  different.  Kaemptz  is  an  able  observer;  Thompson  a 
learned  and  elegant  compiler.  Kaemptz  has  treated  the  sub- 
ject profoundly  and  originally  ;  Thompson  has  made  it  attract- 
ive. Kaemptz  has  been  so  preoccupied  with  those  investiga- 
tions into  the  primary  laws  of  meteorology,  which  he  has 
helped  to  elucidate,  as  to  make  of  too  little  importance  other 
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inquiries,  not  so  fundamental,  perhaps,  and,  not  yet  certainly^ 
susceptible  of  the  same  precision,  but  none  the  less  important. 
The  labors  of  Elspy  are  not  mentioned,  unless  by  the  French 
translator  in  a  note ;  and  the  theories  of  Redfield  and  Reid 
in  regard  to  the  philosophy  of  storms,  which  are  too  plausible 
and  too  directly  associated  with  Dove's  general  view  of  the 
winds  to  be  summarily  dismissed,  are  not  even  named.  Mr. 
Thompson's  work  shows  familiarity  with  the  whole  field  of 
meteorology  and  all  its  historical  treasures  ;  it  l«,  without  doubt, 
the  ripened  fruit  of  his  accumulated  labors.  Kaemptz's  book 
may  be  the  best  guide  to  the  scientific  meteorologist,  but 
Thompson's  will  be  full  as  interesting  to  the  amateur.  We 
must  avoid,  however,  painting  these  contrasts  in  too  strong  a 
light.  Either  book  may  be  read  with  profit  by  all ;  and 
each  is  an  important  acquisition  to  meteorological  literature. 
Kaemptz's  work  is,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  rendered  complete 
by  the  circumstance  that  be  treats  at  some  length,  and  in  an 
elementary  way,  of  the  various  physical  laws  which  are  applied 
in  meteorology. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  plan  of  the  two  works  as  not  unlike* 
This  comes  partly  of  necessity.  The  human  mind,  unable  to 
grapple  with  a  subject  so  complex  as  meteorology,  in  all  its 
generality,  seeks  relief  by  contemplating  it  in  detached  parts. 
First  of  all,  we  might  naturally  study  the  relations  of  the 
atmosphere  to  the  chemical  forces.  This  leads  us  to  consider 
the  chemical  properties  of  the  atmospheric  ingredients,  and 
the  harmony  which  must  exist  between  them  and  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  This  preliminary  step  is  deliberately  taken  by 
Thompson  ;  but  our  other  author,  as  if  anxious  to  lose  no  time 
in  getting  at  his  subject,  jumps  at  once,  after  three  pages  of 
mtroduction,  to  the  physical  relations  of  the  atmosphere.  Af- 
terwards, however,  he  briefly  alludes  to  the  chemical  proper- 
ties of  the  atmospheric  gases. 

First  among  the  physical  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  is 
its  relation  to  the  dominant  force  of  gravity.  This  leads  us  to 
consider  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  as  measured  by  the 
barometer.  The  struggle  between  the  weight  of  the  air  and 
its  elasticity,  ending  in  its  assuming  a  figure  of  equilibrium, 
suggests  the  bulk  and  form  of  the  atmosphere,  the  law  of  den- 
sity which  it  follows  at  difierent  heights  above  the  sea,  as  de- 
termined by  the  barometer  or  the  duration  of  twilight,  with 
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the  assistance  of  acknowledged  principles  in  geometry  and 
mechanics.  In  the  agitations  of  the  atmosphere,  gravity  ap- 
pears as  the  principal  leveller,  the  mstrument  of  order  and 
stability,  ats  heat  is  the  great  disturber.  All  structures,  organic 
and  morganic,  almost  all  chemical  ahd  physical  processes,  and 
many  of  the  most  homely  arrangements  of  civilized  society 
are  intimately  related  to  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
are  seriously  affected  by  any  change  in  that  weight.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  boiling  point  of  water  and  otlier  liquids, 
or  the  temperature  at  which  they  pass  suddenly  into  the  state 
of  vapor,  diminishes  as  the  atmospheric  pressure  decreases* 
Mr.  Thompson  repeats  a  pleasant  anecdote,  told  by  Mr.  Dar- 
win of  the  Beagle,  who,  in  1835,  crossed  the  Andes,  which 
shows  that  the  subduing  influence  of  cooking  belongs  to  the 
heat  and  not  to  the  fact  of  boiling.  "  Our  potatoes,"  says 
Mr.  Darwin,  ^'  after  remaining  for  some  hours  in  the  boiling 
water,  were  nearly  as  hard  as  ever.  The  pot  was  left  on  the 
fire  all  night,  and  next  morning  it  was  boiled  again  ;  but  yet 
the  potatoes  were  not  cooked.  I  found  out  this  by  overhear- 
ing my  two  companions  discussing  the  cause  ;  they  had  come 
to  the  simple  conclusion,  that  the  potatoes  were  bewitched,  or 
that  the  pot,  which  wais  a  new  one,  did  not  choose  to  boil 
them."  Thompson  adds  that  "  on  the  Nonewara  mountain. 
Baron  Hiigel  had  much  difficulty  in  melting  ice  in  consequence 
of  its  passing  off  in  vapor  without  dissolving  ;  at  last  he  found 
the  boiling  point  of  water  to  be  188^."  On  the  Andes,  the 
Peak  of  Teneriffe,  Mont  Blanc,  and  at  the  Hospice  de  St. 
Bernard,  water  boils  at  so  low  a  temperature  that  the  heat  is 
not  sufficient  to  soften  animal  fibre.  Hence,  the  peasants  are 
provided  with  what  may  be  called  a  high-pressure  pot,  protect- 
ed by  a  safety-valve.  In  1817,  Rev.  F.  J.  H.  Wollaston 
invented  a  thermometer,  which  indicated  the  one  thousandth 
part  of  a  degree  of  Fahrenheit.  As  the  boiling  point  of  water 
sunk  through  several  divisions  on  the  scale  of  this  instrument, 
if  it  was  raised  from  the  floor  to  a  table,  Wollaston  thought 
that  it  would  supersede  the  barometer  for  measuring  heights, 
especially  when  regard  was  had  to  its  strength  and  portable- 
ness.  Its  manufacture  for  this  purpose  has  recently  been 
revived  in  Europe. 

The  same  diminution  of  atmospheric  pressure,  which  allows 
water  to  boil  with  less  heat,  makes  it  difficult  to  obtain  that 
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heat.  Travellers,  since  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  have  noticed 
that  fires  kindled  on  mountains  burned  less  freely  than  on  the 
plain  below.  An  equal  impediment  exists  to  that  slow  com- 
bustion which  accompanies  respiration.  The  whole  animal 
creation  sympathizes  with'  the  inconvenience,  and  sometimes 
pain,  which  are  endured  by  those  who  have  entered  into  the 
rarefied  strata  of  the  atmosphere.  Mr.  Thompson  agreeably 
illustrates  this  point  by  telling  the  story  of  Mr.  Lyell,  <<  that 
the  English  greyhounds,  taken  out  for  the  Real  del  Monte 
company  in  Mexico,  when  hunting  at  an  altitude  of  9000  feet, 
where  the  barometer  does  not  rise  above  19  inches,  were  una- 
ble to  bear  the  fatigues  of  the  chase,  and  fell  down  gasping  in 
such  an  attenuated  atmosphere ;  but,  as  if  nature  would  pro- 
vide for  the  altered  condition  of  the  race,  the  whelps  felt  no 
mconvenience  from  its  rarity."  The  pliability  of  the  human 
body,  its  power  of  adapting  itself  to  new  physical  circum- 
stances, is  wonderful  in  this  as  in  other  things.  The  whole 
range  of  the  barometer  at  the  earth's  surface,  which  is  some- 
times completed  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  weeks,  as  at  Cam- 
bridge during  the  last  winter,  corresponds  to  a  change  in  the 
pressure  which  surrounds  the  human  body  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  one  ton.  In  1804,  Gay  Lussac  ascended  in  a  bal- 
loon  23,000  feet ;  in  1838,  Green  and  Rush  rose  in  the  same 
way  to  a  height  of  27,136  feet.  Lussac's  barometer  stood  at 
13.95  inches,*  and  the  pressure  on  the  body  was  diminished 
by  more  than  seven  tons.  Where  no  effort  is  necessary,  as  in 
these  cases,  this  extraordinary  change  in  physical  circum- 
stances produces  less  effect  than  in  climbing  mountains; 
where,  though  the  change  is  less  sudden,  a  few  steps  suffice  to 
fflchaust  the  strength.  Experiment  shows  that  birds,  whose 
home  is  in  the  deep  sky,  still  feel  the  exhaustion  in  the  re- 
ceiver much  more.quickly  than  cold-blooded  animals,  as  fishes. 
We  pass  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  atmosphere  in  its 
relation  to  heat.  Here  we  enter  a  rich  province  of  meteor- 
ology. Heat  is  the  prime  mover  in  the  atmospheric  mechanism. 
Among  the  physical  relations  of  the  atmosphere,  those  to  heat 
aie  the  most  momentous.  We  are  here  led  to  examine  the  posi- 
tk)n  in  which  the  earth  stands  to  the  sun,  the  great  source  of 

*  Mr.  Thompson's  rainark  (page  42,)  **  that  Uie  weight  of  aunosphere  which  Gay 
Lossac  then  sustained  was  only  about  a  fifth  of  that  borne  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth  "  is  incorrect.    It  was  about  two  fifths. 
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calori6c  radiation  ;  and  the  degree  to  which  the  fund  of  heat 
thus  derived  is  modified  by  the  temperature  of  the  spaces 
through  which  the  earth,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, may  be  passing,  and  by  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth, 
which  b  continually  renewed  by  the  solidification  of  liquid 
matter  within  the  crust  and  by  the  release  of  its  latent  heat« 
Under  the  potent  wand  of  the  solar  beam,  the  earth's  waters 
ascend  in  the  state  of  vapor,  an  invisible  mysterious  state, 
afterwards  to  reappear  in  the  shape  of  the  white  cumulus,  the 
frowning  nimbus,  or  the  delicate  cirrus  ;  or  to  paint  on  the  sky 
the  beautiful  lines  of  the  mackerel's  back.  So  incessant,  so 
irresistible,  is  the  power  of  these  slender  rays  from  the  sun,  that 
the  united  strength  of  the  human  family  b  insufficient  to  pro* 
tect  a  single  sea  from  their  devastations.  Mr.  Leslie  has 
computed  that  52,120  million  cubic  feet  of  water,  each  of 
which  weigiis  62}  pounds,  are  carried  up  18,000  feet  into  the 
atmosphere  every  minute.  The  power  of  the  sun  in  produ- 
cing evaporation  equals  that  of  eighty  millions  of  millions  of 
men,  or  200,000  times  the  accumulated  toil  of  the  working  pop- 
ulation of  the  earth ;  and  it  is  eighty  times  as  great  as  the  power 
which  it  exerts  together  with  the  moon  in  producing  the  tides. 
Acquiring  in  its  passage  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state  a 
capacity  for  heat  which  exceeds  that  which  accompanies  a 
similar  physical  change  in  any  other  6uid,  with  what  admira- 
ble economy  does  this  enormous  mass  of  vapor  gamer  up  the 
prodigal  rays  of  a  tropical  sun  and  of  a  summer's  day,  rescue 
them  from  the  incessant  radiation  which  wastes  all  free  heat, 
and  transport  them  in  its  delicate  folds,  on  the  wings  of  the 
winds,  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  to  bestow  them  on 
seasons  and  zones  which  fare  less  sumptuously  from  the  sun's 
bounty.  There  and  then,  it  descends  as  dew,  (called  star*spit 
by  the  natives  of  Orinoco,)  or  frost,  rain,  hail,  sleet,  or  in  some 
one  of  the  ninety  beautiful  forms  of  the  snow,  to  gladden  the 
heart  of  man  and  make  the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose. 

The  direct  action  of  the  solar  rays,  combined  with  the  heat 
and  moisture  dispensed  by  the  curious  mechanisno  put  in  play 
by  the  solar  heat,  is  the  most  considerable  element  in  climate, 
the  peculiarities  of  which  are  too  minute  for  philosophy  to 
follow.  The  influences  of  climate  are  neither  few  nor  small. 
So  sensitive  is  man  to  the  smallest  modification  of  climate,  that 
he  is  always  willing  to  construe  some  occasional  and  extraor- 
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dinary  excess  into  a  permanent  change.  These  excesses  are 
no  indication  whatever  of  climate.  Occasionally  we  read  in 
books  that  the  Black  Sea  or  the  Baltic,  the  Euxine  or  the 
Propontis,  were  frozen  over ;  that  the  harbor  of  Genoa,  Leg- 
horn, Marseilles,  or  Venice  was  blocked  up  with  ice ;  that 
wine  was  split  with  a  hatchet  in  Flanders  ;  that  the  Thames, 
the  Rhine,  the  Seine,  the  Hellespont,  and  many  other  rivers 
of  Europe  have  been  frozen  so  that  carriages  crossed  them  ; 
that  fires  were  kindled,  fairs  held,  and  oxen  roasted  upon  them  ; 
that  armies  encamped  on  them,  or  crossed  over  them,  as  on 
solid  ground.  Such  things  would  be  extraordinary  now ;  they 
were  equally  extraordinary  then .  On  this  subject  Mr.  Thomp- 
son makes  the  following  remarks  :  — 

^^  That  human  agency  may  be  subservient  to  producing  consid- 
erable local  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  seasons,  by  drain- 
ing marshy  countries,  cutting  down  forests,  and  bringing  the  soil 
under  cultivation,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  it  has  been  shown  by 
Arago,  in  a  series  of  collected  observations,  extending  back  to  a 
century  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  is 
no  material  alteration  in  the  temperature  of  the  seasons.  Schouw 
has  demonstrated  the  same  ;  and  by  a  happy  accident,  which  has 
restored  Raineri^s  early  Florentine  registers.  Signer  Libri  has 
shown  that  the  climate  of  Northern  Italy  is  now  the  same  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Galileo.'' 

Who  has  not  observed  that  the  hottest  and  the  coldest  days 
ever  experienced  at  the  same  place  often  fall  into  a  single 
year  ?  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  in  a  memoir  on  the  climate  of 
ancient  and  modem  Italy,  presented  to  the  French  Academy 
in  1848,  uses  the  following  strong  language  :  — 

"  I  terminate  by  affirming  that  the  epochs,  or  at  least  the  limits, 
of  the  different  agricultural  labors,  and  the  several  phases  of  vege- 
tation, are,  for  the  same  localities  and  the  same  altitudes,  identical 
in  ancient  and  modem  Italy  ;  and,  finally,  that  from  the  age  of 
Augustus  to  the  present  era,  the  climate  of  Italy  has  not  under- 
gone any  sensible  modifications  in  its  mean  temperature,  its  annual 
or  even  monthly." 

The  climate  of  a  country  is  not  made  or  unmade  by  a  day 
or  a  year.  Its  virtues  are  distilled  from  a  thousand  separate 
influences.  The  transient  excesses,  caused  by  momentary 
accumulations  of  heat,  moisture,  or  electricity,  at  particular 
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poiDts,  in  spite  of  the  perfecl;  system  of  transportation  and 
equalization  of  which  we  have  spoken,  have  not  power  to 
produce  so  much  as  a  ripple  on  the  even  sur&ce  of  the  general 
climate. 

Man  is  not  able  wholly  to  resist  the  physical  influeuce  of 
climate ;  still  he  has  a  great  capacity  of  endurance  agamst 
excesses  of  the  most  opposite  character.  In  Nubia,  the  ther- 
mometer sometimes  reaches  130^  Fahr. ;  and  when  exposed  to 
the  sand  and  the  sun,  it  has  mounted  to  150^.  Thompson 
relates,  that  Griffiths  observed  the  thermometer  m  the  desert 
near  the  Euphrates  ascend  during  land  winds  to  130^  in  the 
shade,  and  156^  in  the  sun.  Turn  now  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. Gmelin,  the  elder,  who  explored  Siberia,  records  the 
temperature  on  one  occasion  as  being  20^  below  zero  in  Fahr- 
enheit's scale.  Captain  Parry  has  recorded  it  at  55^,  Capt. 
Franklin  at  57^,  Capt.  John  Ross  at  60^,  and  Capt.  Back 
at  70^ ;  all  below  zero.  Mr.  Thompson  has  enlivened  his 
work  with  the  following  description  by  Captain  Lyon,  who  had 
been  transferred  in  a  short  period  from  Africa,  the  hottest  re- 
gion in  the  world,  to  the  winter  quartera  of  Captain  Parry,  in 
the  coldest. 

'*  At  our  first  quarters,  my  clothing,  with  the  exception  of  a 
thicker  jacket,  was  the  same  as  I  had  worn  during  summer.  I 
never  exceeded  one  pair  of  thin  worsted  stockings,  neither  did  I 
find  it  requisite,  unless  the  weather  was  windy,  to  wear  either  a 
great  coat  or  comforter  when  walking  out.  There  were  two  or 
three  others  equally  insensible  to  the  cold  as  myself ;  but  the 
change  of  climate  had  an  effect  on  me,  which,  I  believe,  was  not 
experienced  by  the  rest,  and  which  was,  that  the  hair  from  my 
head  regularly  moulted^  if  I  may  be  excused  the  expression,  and 
was  renewed  two  or  three  times ;  even  in  the  summer  following, 
and  in  this  second  winter,  the  process  still  continued,  although  in  a 
slighter  degree.  My  health  all  this  time  was  better  than  1  had 
ever  enjoyed  for  so  long  a  period.  But  we  all  felt  now  the  neces- 
sity of  putting  on  additional  clothing,  both  while  below,  and  when 
walking  out ;  coldness  in  the  feet  was,  1  believe,  the  most  general 

complaint Our  stove-funnels  collected  a  quantity  of 

ice  within  them,  notwithstanding  fires  kept  up  night  and  day,  so 
that  it  was  frequently  requisite  to  take  them  down,  in  order  to 
break  and  melt  out  the  ice,  as  it  collected  in  the  same  form  as  the 
pulp  of  a  cocoanut  lies  within  the  shell.'' 

Degrees  of  temperature  vastly  exceeding  any  which  occur 
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in  the  routine  of  atmospheric  changes  have  been  endured  for 
a  few  minutes.  Sir  Francis  Chantrey  exposed  himself  to  a 
temperature  of  320^  in  his  drying  furnace. 

Let  us  next  contemplate  the  relations  of  the  atmosphere  to 
electricity  and  magnetism.  These  relations,  though  subor* 
dinate,  certainly,  to  those  of  gravity,  elasticity,  and  heat, 
must  not  be  overlooked,  as  they  have  sometimes  been  by 
those  who  undertake  to  construct  meteorological  theories. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  point,  with  confidence,  to  any 
grand  central  orb  pouring  down  electricity  upon  the  earth 
as  the  sun  pours  down  heat.  Nevertheless  we  are  at  no  loss 
for  the  origin  of  those  electrical  disturbances  which  are 
renewed  every  day,  and  sometimes  acquire  a  fearful  magni* 
tude.  Not  an  atom  stirs,  no  chemical,  physical,  or  mechanical 
change  occurs  to  a  body,  no  animal  or  vegetable  function  is  dis- 
charged, without  the  evolution  of  its  equivalent  of  the  magical 
fluid.  No  drop  of  vapor  leaves  the  earth's  waters,  no  portion 
of  a  cloud  recondenses  into  rain,  no  winds  blow,  rubbing 
against  each  other  or  against  the  rough  planet,  without  contribu- 
ting, each  smallest  particle  its  mite,  to  swell  the  electrical  wave, 
What  wonder,  therefore,  when  the  bridle  is  taken  from  the 
atmosphere,  when  the  rains  descend,  and  the  floods  come, 
and  the  winds  blow,  that  the  electrical  force  also  should 
overleap  its  equilibrium  to  afflict  and  destroy  ?  The  experi- 
ments of  Franklin  and  his  cotemporaries  with  kites  and 
vertical  rods ;  the  recent  experiments  of  Weekes,  Crosse, 
and  others,  with  long  wires  suspended  horizontally  like  the 
telegraph  wires,  have  made  men  of  science  at  home  even 
with  the  lightning.  Mr.  Thompson  states,  that  "  in  1811,  at 
Phiiipsthal,  in  Eastern  Prussia,  an  enormous  block  was  shiv- 
ered in  a  thunder  storm,  by  means  of  a  tall  iron  rod  duly 
provided  for  the  purpose."  Here  the  lightning  was  delib- 
erately used  to  blast  rocks. 

Arago,  in  his  eulogy  upon  Volta,  in  1831,  took  occasion 
to  assail  the  claim  of  Franklin  to  the  discovery  of  the  elec- 
trical character  of  lightning;  a  claim  which  the  whole 
scientific  world  had  been  proud  to  acknowledge  for  three 
quarters  of  a  century.  Arago  contends,  that  if  the  merit  of 
die  discovery  consists  in  the  first  intimation  of  the  identity  of 
lightning  and  electricity,  then  it  belongs  to  Nollet ;  if  the 
merit  consists  in  the  experimental  proof  of  this  identity,  then 
it  belongs  to  another  of  his  countrymen,  D'Aliberd  ;  so  that 
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jFfance  has  it  at  any  rate.  In  our  opinion,  the  merit  of  a 
conjecture  belongs  to  him  who  first  started  it,  and  the  merit  of 
the  experimental  proof  belongs  to  him  who  originated  that. 
Which  has  the  greatest  merit,  the  conjecture  or  the  experi- 
mental demonstration,  must  be  judged  by  their  fruits.  We 
further  assert,  that  the  merit  of  the  first  conjecture  does  not 
belong  to  Nollet,  and  that  the  merit  of  the  first  experimental 
proof  does  belong  to  Franklin.  Nevertheless  the  passage 
fix>m  Nollet  is  very  remarkable.  We  take  it  as  Kaemptz 
has  given  it. 

'^  If  any  one,  after  comparing  the  phenomena,  undertook  to 
prove  that  thunder  is  in  the  hands  of  nature  what  electricity  is  in 
our  own ;  that  those  wonders,  which  we  now  dispose  of  as  we 
wish,  are  trifling  imitators  of  those  great  efiects  which  terrify  us ; 
that  the  whole  depends  upon  the  same  mechanism  ;  if  he  should 
show  that  a  cloud  prepared  by  the  action  of  the  winds,  by  heat, 
and  the  mixture  of  exhalations,  is,  in  respect  to  a  terrestrial  object, 
what  the  electrized  body  is  when  in  presence  and  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  one  which  is  not  so ;  I  acknowledge  that  this 
idea,  if  it  were  well  maintained,  would  please  me  much,  &c. " 

This  passage  was  published  in  1748.  But  Mr.  Gray, 
in  1735,  had  expressed  the  hope  <<  that  there  may  be  found 
out  a  way  to  collect  a  greater  quantity  of  electric  fire,  and 
consequently  to  increase  the  force  of  that  power,  which,  by 
several  of  these  experiments, 

*  Si  parTE  licet  componere  magnis/ 
seems  to  be  of  the  same  nature  with  thunder  and  lightning." 
Hawksbee,  Wall,  and  Wmkler  all  shared  in  this  conjecture, 
and  some  of  them  anticipated  Nollet  m  it  by  nearly  half  a 
century.  So  much  for  the  conjecture.  Then  as  to  the 
experiment,  we  wholly  disagree  with  Arago  as  to  the  value 
to  be  put  upon  it.  He  thinks  the  identity  so  obvious,  that  an 
experiment  was  almost  useless  to  prove  it.  The  identity 
was  no  doubt  obvious  to  him ;  but  it  is  the  experiment  which 
has  made  it  so.  Now,  to  whom  does  the  merit  of  the  exper- 
iment belong  ?  Franklin,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  which  was 
published  to  all  Europe,  suggests  two  methods  of  making  the 
experiment ;  by  a  rod  or  by  a  kite.  D'Alibard,  following, 
as  he  is  careful  to  say,  the  method  which  Franklin  had  pointed 
out,  obtained  a  spark  from  a  rod  on  the  10th  of  May,  1752. 
Franklin  drew  down  the  lightning  on  the  kite-string  on  the 
15th  of  June. 
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We  should  not  have  felt  it  necessary  to  recur  to  this 
opinion  of  Arego  in  regard  to  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
discoveries  of  the  American  philosopher^  had  not  Martins, 
the  translator  of  Kaemptz's  meteorology  from  the  German 
into  the  French,  showed  a  disposition  to  renew  the  claim 
fer  France,  though  upon  a  different  ground ;  and  did  not 
the  note  in  which  his  opinions  are  expressed  appear  also 
in  the  English  translation  which  has  been  made  from  the 
French.  Kaemptz,  after  doing  justice  to  NoUet  and  others, 
who  had  conjectured  the  identity  of  electricity  and  lightning, 
uses  these  words :  —  <'To  study  the  electricity  of  the  clouds, 
Franklin  was  the  first  to  employ  the  electric  kite."  On  the 
paragraph  of  which  this  is  a  part,  Martins  has  this  note : 
**  Franklin,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  influence  of  points, 
had  indicated  the  means  of  investigation  which  he  proposed 
using  to  study  the  electricity  of  the  clouds ;  but  it  was  in 
1752,  that  D' Alibard  was  the  first  to  mount  at  Mariy-la-Ville  a 
fixed  apparatus  with  which  he  drew  forth  sparks  from  a  storm 
cloud,  and  it  was  Romas  who  first  sent  up  the  electric  kite, 
in  the  same  year."  This  is  all  true.  But  why  does  not 
Martins  tell  us  how  Romas  succeeded  ?  He  sent  up  his  kite 
on  the  14th  of  May.  He  selected  the  day  because  it  was 
showery.  It  had  rained,  he  tells  us,  ten  times.  SHU  he  coiM 
not  get  a  tpark.  On  the  17th  of  June,  he  tried  again  and 
succeeded.  But  Franklin's  experiment  had  already  been 
made  triumphantly.  We  will  only  add  the  hearty  words  with 
which  Thompson  closes  his  review  of  the  subject,  though  he 
makes  no  reference  to  the  recent  demands  set  up  by  the  French 
philosophers  which  we  have  been  discussing. 

**  The  letters  of  the  modest  and  perspicuous  American  were 
rejected  for  publication  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Liondon.  In 
England  and  France,  opposition  arose  —  violent,  puerile,  and 
sickening.  Truth  triumphed  over  the  Abbe  Nollet  and  our 
countrymen.  Priestley  at  home,  and  Beccaria  in  Italy,  entered 
the  lists,  and  defended  Franklin.  The  Royal  Society  elected 
biro  a  Fellow,  and,  as  if  to  atone  for  past  faults,  presented  to 
him  a  medal !  The  Fellowship  conferred  upon  him  less  honor 
than  he  did  upon  it ;  it  may  be  forgotten,  and  the  medal  may 
moulder  in  darkness ;  but  the  name  of  Franklin  will  endure,  and 
beam  with  greater  radiance  in  ages  yet  unborn,  in  proportion  as 
this  subject  is  studied  and  new  truths  are  unveiled.  The  time  is 
<m  the  wing,  when  not  only  in  India,  but  in  Polynesia  and 
7# 
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Central  Africa,  the  experiment  of  the  electric  kite  will  be 
familiarly  known  to  every  schoolboy,  and  the  fame  of  Franklin 
wide  as  the  world." 

In  reviewing  the  electrical  relations  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
aurora  must  not  be  forgotten.  Whoever  has  witnessed  the 
beautiful  experiment  of  sending  friction  electricity  through  a 
tall  exhausted  receiver  will  confess  the  resemblance  of  this 
electrical  light,  both  in  its  colors  and  its  motions,  to  the 
aurora,  or  skipping  goats,  as  it  has  been  figuratively  called. 
The  Indian  believed  that  the  aurora  is  the  descending  spirit 
of  his  fathers;  the  philosopher  has  taught  that  it  is  the 
magnetism  of  the  earth  spouting  out  from  the  magnetic  pole ; 
or  that  it  arises  from  vapors  and  exhalations  which  have 
ascended  to  such  a  height  as  to  be  outside  of  the  shadow  of 
the  earth,  and  to  be  illuminated  by  the  sun.  Captain  John 
Ross  explained  the  auroral  light  by  the  reflection  of  sunlight 
from  the  brilliantly  colored  ice  and  snow  of  the  polar  seas. 
Though  it  may  not  be  possible,  in  the  present  condition  of 
science,  to  sketch  all  the  parts  of  the  delicate  machinery  by 
which  this  grand  exhibition  is  produced,  still  the  opinion  at 
the  present  day  is  almost  universal,  that  the  phenomenon  is 
electrical.  It  is  not  strange,  that  the  vapor  which  goes  up 
should  carry  with  it  latent  electricity  as  well  as  heat ;  it  is 
not  strange  that  this  latent  electricity  should  be  freed  when 
the  vapor  forms  cloud  ;  that  the  greatest  amount  of  electricity 
should  be  set  free  in  high  latitudes,  where  the  condensation  is 
the  greatest ;  that  the  electricity  abandoned  to  itself  should 
seek  the  earth  again,  as  lightning  or  as  the  aurora.  But  bow 
shall  we  explain  the  symmetry  of  the  auroral  lines  ?  If  the 
laws  of  perspective  are  applied  to  them,  the  complex  arrange- 
ment is  reducible  to  beams  parallel  to  one  another  and  to  the 
magnetic  axis  of  the  earth.  What  is  the  substance  of  these 
conducting  lines,  and  why  they  take  that  position,  no  one  is 
able  to  say.  Biot  remarks,  ^*  But  of  all  terrestrial  substances, 
only  the  metals,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  in  any  considerable 
degree  susceptible  of  magnetism.  It  is,  then,  probable  that 
the  columns  of  the  meteor  are,  at  least  in  a  great  measure, 
composed  of  metallic  particles  reduced  to  powder  of  extreme 
fineness."  Mr.  Faraday  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  all  bodies, 
the  solids  as  well  as  the  liquids,  are  represented  in  the 
atmosphere  by  their  vapors,  which  have  gone  up  at  ordinary 
temperatures. 
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To  prepare  the  way  for  a  satisfactory  physical  explanation 
of  the  aurora,  it  is  essential  to  exclude  all  that  is  merely 
traditional,  or  about  which  there  are  contradictory  reports. 
The  light  of  the  aurora  is  what  especially  signalizes  it.  This 
is  comparatively  faint.  When  the  whole  hemisphere  is 
illuminated  by  it,  the  light  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  full 
moon.  Artificial  electricity,  when  it  traverses  the  thin  air  in 
the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  is  very  faint.  But  the  atmos- 
phere, in  the  region  to  which  the  aurora  belongs,  is  highly 
attenuated,  to  a  degree  unapproached  by  the  best  artificisJ 
vacuum,  if  we  adopt  the  larger  estimate  of  the  height  of  the 
aurora.  It  has  been  computed,  that  a  single  cubic  inch  of 
common  air  could,  by  expanding,  fill  a  sphere  as  large  as 
Saturn's  orbit  with  an  atmosphere  equal  in  density  to  the 
earth's  atmosphere  500  miles  above  the  surface. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  aurora  addressed  other  senses 
besides  the  eye.  Trevelyan  learned  in  Faroe,  that  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  peculiar  smell.  In  still  more  decided 
language  does  Gmelin,  in  his  account  of  Siberia,  speak  of 
the  sounds  emitted  by  the  aurora.  "  However  beautiful  this 
spectacle  may  be,  I  think  it  will  be  impossible  to  contemplate 
it  for  the  first  time  without  emotions  of  terror ;  so  constantly 
is  it  accompanied,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  several  intel-> 
ligent  persons,  with  noises  like  those  hissings  and  cracklings 
produced  by  very  large  fireworks."  The  testimony  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Shetland  Islands  is  equally  full  and 
complete.  Edmonston  relates,  that  in  a  voyage  between 
London  and  the  Shetland  Islands,  an  aurora  appeared,  vivid 
and  loud ;  "  the  noise  with  which  it  was  accompanied  was 
such  that  the  sailors  were  afraid  to  remain  on  deck."  Biot, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  cases,  gives  his  own 
opinion  in  these  words : — "  It  seems  probable,  after  this  mass 
of  testimony,  that  the  meteor  sometimes  descends  so  low  as 
to  allow  us  to  hear  the  noise  proceeding  from  it."  On  the 
other  hand,  scientific  travellers,  who  have  made  the  aurora  an 
object  of  special  study,  do  not  allude  to  these  sounds,  and 
Captains  Parry  and  Scoresby  expressly  say,  that  they  never 
heard  them.  In  one  of  Franklin's  expeditions,  an  officer 
heard  a  hissing  noise,  such  as  might  be  made  by  a  bullet, 
passing  through  the  air,  which  he  attributed  to  the  aurora ; 
but   his    companions   explained    it   by  the   action   of  the 
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severe  cold  on  the  snow.  "  The  auroras,"  says  Humboldt, 
"  have  become  more  silent  since  observers  have  better  under- 
stood how  to  observe  them,  and  how  to  listen  for  them." 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  aurora  occurs  more 
frequently  now  than  it  did  one  or  two  centuries  ago.  Halley 
waited  to  see  an  exhibition  till  he  .had  almost  ceased  to  hope. 
Celsius  says  it  was  more  rare  in  Sweden  previous  to  1716 
than  it  has  been  smce.  Between  1716  and  1732,  it  was 
observed  316  times.  Mairan,  who  in  1754  published  a 
great  work  of  classical  authority  on  the  subject,  enumerates 
1441  appearances  only,  between  the  years  583  and  1751. 
It  is  his  opinion  that  these  exhibitions  were  not  distributed 
indiscriminately  during  this  long  period,  but  were  crowded 
into  distinct  epochs,  of  which  he  is  able  to  separate  23 
distinctly  from  each  other.  Before  adopting  such  an  opinion, 
great  weight  roust  be  given  to  the  increased  number  of  observ- 
ers and  to  the  more  favorable  position  which  they  enjoy.  In 
high  latitudes,  the  aurora  is  almost  as  common  as  the  rising  of 
the  sun.  The  French  scientific  commission,  which  spent  some 
time  at  Finmark  in  1838  and  '9,  witnessed  150  displays  in 
218  days.  Captain  Lefroy  has  taken  measures  to  have  the 
aurora  observed  at  all  the  regimental  guard-rooms  in  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfixindland.  In  1848-9,  the  number 
of  exhibitions,  compared  with  the  number  of  nights  when 
they  would  have  been  visible  if  they  were  produced,  amount- 
ed to  between  19  and  33  per  cent,  for  difierent  places  ; 
though  generally  the  aurora  was  not  looked  for  after  midnight. 
On  two  occasions,  the  same  aurora  was  seen  at  all  the 
stations,  which  were  distributed  over  an  area  of  1,150  miles 
in  longitude  and  140  in  latitude.  These  and  other  obser- 
vations made  in  British  America  have  suggested  to  Captain 
Lefroy,  that  the  aurora  was  not  unmindfiil  of  the  hour  of  the 
night,  but  was  visible  about  10  or  11  in  the  evening  more 
frequently  than  at  other  hours.  If  these  observations  are 
continued  for  several  years,  and  others  like  them  made  in  the 
United  States,  the  theory  can  be  fairly  tested  whether  the 
aurora,  like  the  falling  stais,  obeys  a  period. 

Before  we  have  the  elements  of  a  correct  theory  of  the 
aurora,  the  immeDse  discrepancies  in  regard  to  its  observed 
distance  must  be  reconciled.  Some  observers  assert  that  the 
height  of  the  aurora  is  1,000  miles;  others  think  as  many 
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feet  will  be  nearer  to  the  truth.  Parry  thought  on  one  occa- 
sion the  aurora  was  between  the  observer  and  some  rising 
ground  only  3000  feet  distant.  The  elder  Ross  saw  it,  as 
he  supposed,  between  two  ships,  or  between  his  ship  and  an 
iceberg.  Some  explain  away  these  cases  by  the  persistency 
of  the  impression  on  the  retina.  The  extraordinary  refrac- 
tions, so  common  in  high  latitudes,  might  displace  the  aurora, 
as  they  dbfigure  and  displace  other  visible  objects.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  parallactic  determinations  of  the  height  of  the 
aurora,  which  have  placed  it  between  50  and  825  miles 
from  the  earth  on  different  occasions,  are  open  to  the  objec- 
tion that  the  two  observers,  whose  results  become  the 
elements  of  the  calculation,  may  not  be  looking  at  the  same 
object ;  that  each  observer  may  have  his  own  aurora,  as  each 
has  his  own  rainbow,  and  his  own  thunder  and  lightning. 
The  point  at  issue  is  fundamental.  While  one  class  of 
distances  keeps  the  aurora  in  our  immediate  neighborhood,  in 
the  region  of  clouds  and  other  ordinary  meteorological  phe- 
nomena, the  other  lifts  it  into  spaces  not  of  the  earth,  but 
rather  cosmical.  Though  elevated  to  unusual  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  from  which  otherwise  no  report  has  ever  come  to 
science,  we  may  still  claim  the  aurora  for  the  earth,  as  it 
partakes  of  its  diurnal  motion,  and  arranges  its  flashing  lines 
so  rigidly  according  to  the  direction  of  the  eaith's  magnetic 
axes.  Sir  John  Ross  observed  in  1818,  while  his  ship  was 
moving  south  from  14P  latitude,  that  the  auroras  were  seen 
to  the  south,  till  he  reached  the  parallel  of  66^ ;  after  which, 
they  swung  round  to  the  north.  Almost  every  city  and  town, 
we  presume,  can  sympathize  sincerely  with  the  vigilant 
firemen  of  London,  who,  according  to  Thompson,  have  turned 
out  on  several  occasions  to  extinguish  the  aurora. 

We  conclude  this  division  of  our  subject,  on  the  electrical 
relations  of  the  air,  with  the  following  sentence  from  Kaemptz, 
in  whose  opinion  we  fully  concur.  '^  However,  it  appears 
to  me  demonstrated,  that  electricity  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
modifications  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  its  most  formidable 
manifestations  occur,  because  the  electricity  liberated  by  the 
precipitation  of  the  vapor  of  water  cannot  be  neutralized 
except  by  a  spark." 

Finally,  let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  position  which  the 
light   occupies   in   meteorology.      According   to  the  latest 
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researches  of  Melloni,  the  same  individual  rays  from  the  sun 
which  warm  the  earth  enlighten  it  likewise.  The  well  known 
want  of  proportionality  hetween  the  calorific  and  luminous 
mtensities  of  the  same  solar  rays  Melloni  explains  by  an 
organb  peculiarity  in  the  eye  itself;  which  is  so  tempered 
as  to  respond  strongly  to  certain  undulations,  and  feebly  or 
not  at  all  to  others,  with  which  its  own  harmonics  are  not  in 
tune.  The  most  intense  undulations,  mechanically  consid- 
ered, are  not  necessarily  those  which  awaken  the  sensation 
of  the  brightest  light.  The  intensity  of  the  sensation 
depends  in  part  on  the  pitch  of  the  undulation,  or  on  what  we 
commonly  call  its  color,  and  not  exclusively  on  its  intrinsic 
force.  As  the  solar  heat,  distributed  and  economized  by 
atmospheric  agencies,  ministers  to  the  comfort  of  man, 
tempering  the  extremes  of  geographical  position,  and  equal- 
ising to  a  considerable  degree  the  blessings  of  a  provident 
nature,  so  the  light  of  the  sun  kindles  the  face  of  creation  into 
a  smile  and  brings  gladness  to  man's  heart.  But  it  is  the 
atmosphere  which  converts  the  raw  material  from  the  sun  into 
countless  forms  of  unspeakable  beauty ;  scattering  the  rich 
colors  over  the  sky,  breaking  it  into  beautiful  fragments  to 
paint  the  rainbow,  and  ornamenting  the  dull  iace  of  nature 
with  its  mirage,  its  halos,  its  extraordinary  refraction,  and  its 
stellar  scintillation.  If  heat  is  the  useful  handmaid  of  the 
earth,  the  light  is  the  ornament  and  grace  of  our  planet. 

After  the  solar  radiations,  clothed  with  their  triple  charm  of 
light,  heat,  and  chemical  action,  have  reached  the  earth,  they 
convert  the  part  of  it  which  they  impinge  upon  into  a  centre 
of  secondary  radiations  ;  these  secondary  radiations,  however, 
are  so  modified  by  the  gross  material  from  which  they  spring, 
so  reduced  in  pitch,  it  may  be,  as  no  longer  to  possess  the 
power  of  acting  on  the  eye.  Hence  the  means  divinely 
appointed  for  distributmg  the  light  to  the  scattered  pilgrims 
on  the  earth  are  difi!erent  from  those  which  transport  the 
heat.  The  exquisite  experiments  of  Melloni  have  proved, 
that  the  heat  has  not  been  wholly  sifted  from  the  moonlight* 
Nevertheless  the  moon's  agency  in  warming  the  earth  is 
wholly  insignificant.  But  in  illuminating  the  earth,  the  moon 
is  second  only  to  the  sun.  By  beautiful  and  simple  astrono- 
mical arrangements,  the  full  moons  of  winter  run  high,  and 
remain  above  the  horizon  more  than  half  the  day.     This 
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compensation  for  the  absence  of  sunlight  is  perfect  in  all  its 
details.  At  the  poles,  during  the  sun's  six  months'  absence, 
the  moon  keeps  an  incessant  vigil,  only  sinking  below  the 
horizon  at  her  change,  when  her  dark  side  is  turned  to  the 
earth  and  her  presence  is  useless.  Laplace  was  led  by  his 
analysis  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  moon  were  placed 
opposite  to  the  sun  and  about  four  times  as  far  from  the  earth 
as  she  now  is,  and  then  started  in  her  new  orbit  with  a  certain 
velocity,  she  would  always  remain  in  opposition.  As  she 
would  be  too  far  off  then  to  receive  the  earth's  shadow, 
we  should  have  a  full  moon  every  night.  If  the  earth  were 
a  gainer,  the  moon  certainly  would  be  a  loser.  If  the  mooo 
were  always  full  to  the  earth,  the  earth  would  never  be  full  to 
the  moon,  but  ever  new.  If  the  earth  were  ready,  would  the 
moon  consent  to  this  proposed  amendment  to  the  solar 
system  ?  As  the  light  of  the  moon  would  then  be  sixteen 
times  less  to  us  than  the  present  light  of  a  fiill  moon,  perhaps 
even  we  should  not  consent. 

Let  us  not  undervalue  the  meteorological  provision  for 
equalizing  the  light.  The  atmosphere,  by  refracting  and 
reflecting  the  sun's  rays,  anticipates  for  us  his  presence  in  the 
morning,  and  makes  his  rays  still  linger  over  our  heads  in  the 
evening.  The  same  astronomical  cause  which  keeps  the  sun 
below  the  horizon  six  months  at  the  pole,  prolongs  the 
twilight,  which  at  the  equator  is  only  an  hour,  to  four  and  a 
half  months.  But  the  refractive  and  reflective  powers  of  the 
air  carry  to  still  greater  extremes  the  duration  of  twilight, 
and  always  in  favor  of  the  poles. 

'^  In  the  interior  of  Africa,"  says  Kaemptz,  "  where  the  air  is 
sometimes  so  pure  and  so  transparent  that  Bruce,  when  in 
Sennaar,  saw  the  planet  Venus  in  broad  daylight,  night  immedi- 
ately succeeds  sunset.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  in  Dalma- 
tia  for  instance,  night  occurs  half  an  hour  afler  sunset  Between 
the  tropics,  twilight  is  still  shorter ;  it  lasts  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
at  Chili,  according  to  Acosta ;  and  a  few  minutes  at  Gumana, 
according  to  M.  de  Humboldt  The  same  phenomenon  occurs  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.  These  results  differ  very  manifestly  from 
those  obtained  by  calculations,  according  to  which  twilight  ought 
to  last  at  least  an  hour.  We  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  admit  that, 
between  the  tropics,  the  sun  is  not  so  far  below  the  horizon  at  the 
end  of  twilight  as  it  is  in  the  very  high  latitudes." 

If  the  refractive  power  of  the  tropical  air  falls  below  the 
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average,  that  of  the  polar  air  exceeds  it.  On  the  3d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1820,  when  Captain  Parry  was  in  latitude  74^  47', 
the  sun  made  his  appearance  after  an  absence  of  ninety- 
two  days,  three  days  sooner  than  calculation  predicted.  On 
the  24th  of  January,  1597,  Barentz  saw  his  disc  at  Nova 
Zembia  fifteen  days  before  he  was  expected  to  return.  If 
meteorology  can  produce  such  permanent  and  material  distur- 
bances in  the  precision  of  astronomical  calculations  made  for 
different  latitudes,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  occasional 
excesses  of  atmospherical  refraction  anywhere.  In  1750, 
the  sun  was  still  above  the  horizon  at  Paris,  when  the  moon 
rose  in  a  total  eclipse.  The  same  phenomenon  was  witnessed 
in  Great  Britain  m  1837.  In  these  cases,  the  amount  of 
refraction  was  not  unusual ;  but  its  reality  was  brought  home 
to  the  senses  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  We  have  read 
with  a  little  surprise  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Thompson, 
which  seem  to  carry  us  back  to  the  good  old  days  of  mete- 
orology. 

*'  This  recalls  to  mind  the  miraculous  lengthening  of  the  day 
when  Joshua  was  engaged  in  combat  with  the  Amorites.  Then 
the  sun  did  not  set  on  Gibeon,  and  the  moon  tarried  in  Ajalon. 
Though  we  doubt  not  the  power  of  him  who  said  and  it  was 
done,  to  hold  the  earth  '  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,'  while  it 
ceased  to  perform  its  diurnal  revolution  —  to  stay  the  moon  in 
her  orbit,  and  prevent  her  rotating  on  her  axes  —  to  interpose  his 
almighty  arm  between  the  other  members  of  the  system  and 
physical  disturbances  —  these,  and  more  if  required,  we  freely 
grant,  still  we  humbly  think,  that  this  miracle  was  wrought  by 
the  secondary  influence  of  an  unusual  refraction.  Another 
miracle,  which  we  would  explain  in  a  similar  way,  was  the 
returning  of  the  shadow  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz.^' 

Indispensable  as  is  the  light  to  the  physical  well-being  of 
man,  to  the  perfection  of  vegetation,  to  valuable  processes 
of  art,  and  as  an  instrument  of  research  opening  to  him  an 
infinitude  of  worlds  of  which  otherwise  he  would  be  ignorant, 
the  alternation  of  light  with  darkness  exercises  an  important 
influence  on  civilization.  Mr.  Thompson  has  enriched  his 
book  with  the  following  description  by  Captain  Beechey  of 
the  effect  of  perpetual  sunshine. 

"  The  novelty  it  must  be  admitted,  was  very  agreeable  ;  and 
the  advantage  of  constant  delight  in  an  unexplored  and  naturally 
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boisterous  sea  was  too  g^eat  to  allow  us  even  to  wish  for  a  return 
of  the  alternations  of  day  and  night.  But  the  reluctance  we 
felt  to  quit  the  deck  when  the  sun  was  shining  bright  upon  our 
sails,  and  to  retire  to  our  cabins  to  sleep,  often  deprived  us  of 
many  hours  of  necessary  rest;  and  when  we  returned  to  the 
deck  to  keep  the  night  watch,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  and  still 
found  the  sun  gilding  the  sky,  it  seemed  as  if  the  day  would 
never  finish.  What,  therefore,  at  first  promised  to  be  so  grat- 
ifying, soon  threatened  to  become  extremely  irksome  ;  and  would, 
indeed,  have  been  a  serious  inconvenience,  had  we  not  followed 
the  example  of  the  feathery  tribe,  which  we  daily  observed 
winging  their  way  to  roost  with  a  clockwork  regularity,  and 
retired  to  our  cabin  at  the  proper  hour,  where,  shutting  out  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  we  obtained  that  repose  which  the  exercise  of 
our  duties  required." 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  review  of  the  various  relations 
of  the  atmosphere,  who  can  fail  to  acknowledge  the  Divine 
Artificer  who  has  organized  it  for  the  wonderful  services  it  must 
perform  ?  Every  living  thing  draws  nourishment  from  it, 
though  it  is  made  up  of  elements  which,  chemically  com- 
bined, compose  either  an  irrespirable  medium,  an  intoxicating 
draught,  or  a  virulent  poison.  It  conveys  sound,  and  obstructs 
less  than  any  other  substance  the  light  and  heat.  The 
thinnest  slice  of  a  crystal  can  alone  compete  with  the  air  in 
transparency,  though  the  thickness  of  the  latter  exceeds  40 
miles.  One  half  of  the  solar  rays  of  heat  reach  the  solid 
earth  when  they  pass  perpendicularly  through  the  atmosphere, 
and  one  quarter  of  the  light.  So  transparent  is  the  air  in 
Persia  that  the  stars  do  not  twinkle ;  and  among  the  Andes, 
the  poncho  or  mantle  worn  on  horseback  can  be  seen  at  a 
horizontal  distance  of  16  miles.  Even  the  inertia  of  the 
atmosphere  has  been  turned  to  good  account.  When  the  air 
is  in  motion,  it  wafts  our  ships  and  turns  our  machinery  ; 
when  It  is  at  rest,  it  is  an  ever  present  defence  around 
each  city  and  home,  protecting  it  by  night  and  day  from  the 
distant  assaults  of  the  unprincipled  and  ambitious.* 

The  glance  we  have  cast  at  the  applications  of  physical 
science  to  meteorology  will  give  some  idea  of  the  range  of 
subjects  pertaining  to  the  latter,  and  which  both  our  authors 
have  thoroughly  bandied  ;  though  neither  of  them  in  the  exact 

*  A  S4-p(mDd  shot  which  might,  in  vacuo,  reach  the  horizontal  distaoce  of 
196,000  feet,  is  ledaoed  by  the  resistaaoe  of  the  air  to  a  range  of  7,300  feet 
VOL.  LXXI. NO.  148.  8 
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order  in  which  it  has  seemed  proper  to  us  to  introduce  them. 
A  great  variety  of  topics,  belonging  to  the  natural  history  of 
the  science,  are  not  omitted  by  either  ;  but  we  have  no  time  to 
dwell  upon  them.  The  falling  stars,  once  styled  y  meteors 
par  excellence,  are  now  admitted  into  works  on  meteorology 
by  virtue  of  one  out  of  four  hypotheses  to  explain  their 
origin,  and  that  by  no  means  the  most  probable  one.  Mr. 
Thompson  discusses  them,  and  Mr.  Kaemptz  gives  them  a 
comer  in  his  short  chapter  on  problematic  phenomena.  We 
pass  over  the  subject,  as  it  has  already  been  ably  treated  in 
the  pages  of  this  Review.  Mr.  Thompson  affords  a  page 
or  two  to  the  zodiacal  light ;  but  its  title  to  admission  is  of 
no  value,  and  Kaemptz  silently  rejects  it.  Thompson  gives 
the  authority  of  Laplace  for  discarding  the  theory  that  the 
zodiacal  light  belongs  to  the  sun's  atmosphere. 

**The  sun's  atmosphere,^'  says  Laplace,  *'can  extend  no 
farther  than  to  the  orbit  of  a  planet  whose  periodical  revolution 
is  performed  in  the  same  time  as  the  sun's  rotatory  motion  about 
its  axis ;  or  in  25^  days.  Therefore,  it  does  not  extend  so  far  as  the 
orbits  of  Mercury  and  Venus;  and  we  know  that  the  zodiacal 
light  extends  much  beyond  them.  Again,  the  ratio  of  the  polar 
to  the  equatorial  diameter  of  the  sun  cannot  be  less  than  f 
(for  when  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator  just  equals  gravity, 
or  the  atmosphere  is  most  compressed  at  the  poles,  this  is  the 
ratio^  ;  now,  the  zodiacal  light  appears  under  the  form  of  a  very 
flat  fens,  the  apex  of  which  is  in  the  plane  of  the  solar  equator. 
Therefore,  this  fluid  is  not  the  solar  atmosphere." 

Mr.  Thompson  makes  no  reference  to  the  preceding 
passage,  which  we  have  extracted  from  the  "Mecanique 
Celeste  "  of  Laplace,  as  containing  the  most  exact  exposition 
of  his  views  in  relation  to  the  zodiacal  light.  Humboldt  in 
his  Cosmos  refers  to  it.  But  unfortunately  he  has  para- 
phrased the  passage,  instead  of  using  the  words  of  Laplace  ; 
and  has  fallen,  therefore,  into  an  inaccuracy  of  statement  very 
unusual  for  him.     These  are  the  words  of  Humboldt :  — 

*'  This  phenomenon,  whose  primordial  antiquity  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  and  which  was  first  noticed  in  Europe  by  Childrey  and 
Dominicus  Cassini,  is  not  the  luminous  solar  atmosphere  itself, 
since  this  cannot,  in  accordance  with  mechanical  laws,  be  more 
compressed  than  in  the  relation  of  2  to  3,  and  consequently  cannot 
he  diffused  beyond  ^  of  Mercury^ s  heliocentric  distance.  These 
same  laws  teach  us,  that  the  altitude  of  the  extreme  boundaries 
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of  the  atmosphere  of  a  cosmical  body  above  its  equator,  that  is 
to  say,  the  p<Nnt  at  which  gravity  and  centrifugal  force  are  in 
equilibrium,  must  be  the  same  as  the  altitude  at  which  a  satellite 
would  rotate  round  the  central  body  simultaneously  with  the 
diurnal  revolution  of  the  latter.'^ 

The  words  which  we  have  italicized  are  not  a  conse- 
quence of  the  proposition  to  which  they  are  appended,  but  of 
the  proposition  which  follows. 

Oersted,  the  distinguished  philosopher  of  Copenhagen,  ob- 
serves, that  little  has  been  done  in  discovering  laws  of  meteor- 
ology, because  men  have  sought  to  6nd  out  the  first  change  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  have  had  an  overstrained  regard  for  some 
comprehensive  principle,  instead  of  carefully  collecting  facts 
and  tracing  the  proximate  causes.  Without  meaning  to  take 
the  least  exception  to  the  truth  of  this  remark,  we  still 
believe  it  to  be  incumbent  on  the  scientific  meteorologist  to 
have  a  high  aim,  and  never  to  lose  sight  of  it.  Else,  how 
shall  he  know  what  to  observe  among  the  countless  phenomena 
which  crowd  upon  bis  vision,  and  how  to  dispose  of  what  he 
has  observed  ?  The  indiscriminate  collection  of  meteorologi- 
cal details  is  not  science,  any  more  than  a  heedless  picking 
up  of  stones  is  geology,  or  the  bare  counting  of  the  stars  is 
astronomy.  In  examining  the  two  works  under  review  ac- 
cording to  this  standard,  the  scientific  reader  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  the  peculiarcast  of  each.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son calls  bis  work  an  introduction  to  meteorology  ;  while  Mr. 
Kaemptz  aspires  to  a  complete  course  of  meteorology.  Each 
work  is  true,  and  perhaps  equally  so,  to  its  title.  Thompson's 
work  is  replete  with  information,  enlivened  by  anecdote,  and 
embellished  by  poetical  allusions.  It  is  written  in  an  elegant 
and  generally  accurate  style,  always  beautiful,  and  sometimes  , 
eloquent.  And  what  is  of  no  small  moment  in  a  book  of 
facts,  it  contains  very  few  typographical  errors.  The  work  of 
Kaemptz  is  more  severe  in  its  object,  and  more  sober  in  its 
style.  Probably  the  language  of  no  author  does  perfect  jus- 
tice to  his  thought.  In  the  present  instance,  we  do  not  read 
his  words,  but  the  translation  of  a  translation,  so  that  the  ordi- 
nary insufficiency  of  language  is  raised  to  the  third  power. 
Beneath  all  this,  however,  we  see  the  strength,  clearness,  and 
caution  of  the  author's  mind,  and  the  approximation  he  makes 
to  a  dynamical  view  of  meteorology.  Kaemptz  does  not  study 
the  periodical  changes  in  the  barometer,  thermometer,  and 
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hygrometer,  by  themselves,  but  in  combination  with  the  prev- 
alent winds  which  accompany  them.  The  general  climate  of 
a  place,  as  well  as  the  particular  weather,  depend  on  the  tem- 
perature and  moisture  of  these  winds ;  and  this  temperature 
and  moisture  depend  on  the  direction  of  the  winds,  in  other 
words,  on  the  latitude  and  geographical  peculiarities  of  the 
countries  from  which  they  come,  compared  with  the  latitude 
and  geographical  peculiarities  of  the  countries  to  which  they 
go.  Yes,  the  winds,  the  fickle  and  unsteady  winds,  are  the 
landmarks  in  meteorology ;  and  as  soon  as  a  correct  dynamical 
theory  of  these  winds  is  matured,  an  ample  and  solid  founda- 
tion will  be  laid  for  the  whole  science. 

In  1827,  Dove  attempted  to  complete  the  theory  of  the 
winds,  by  applying  to  the  irregular  winds  which  blow  in  the 
middle  latitudes  the  same  solution  which  had  been  given  for  the 
regular  trade-winds  of  the  tropics.  As  the  history  of  this 
solution  is  often  given  witli  a  great  lack  of  precision,  (being 
attributed  sometimes  to  Halley,  sometimes  to  Hadley,  and  by 
Kaemptz  indiscriminately  to  both,)  it  may  be  worth  while 
briefly  to  recapitulate  it.-  Two  centuries  ago,  Descartes  as- 
cribed the  trade-winds  to  the  inertia  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
did  not  acquire  the  full  speed  of  the  equator,  but  always  had 
a  relative  motion  westward  with  respect  to  the  solid  land. 
Galileo  also  recognized  in  the  trade-winds  the  evidence  of  the 
lagging  of  the  atmosphere.  Bacon,  rejecting,  as  he  did,  the 
Copemican  system,  and  believing  the  earth  fixed,  explained 
the  trade-winds  by  supposing  the  air,  which  was  of  the  heaven 
heavenly,  to  partake  of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  heaven  west- 
ward. In  1686,  Dr.  Halley  referred  the  trade-winds  to  the 
confluence  of  air  into  the  space  which  had  just  been  heated  by 
the  sun.  Halley  took  no  account,  in  his  theory,  of  inertia,  but 
rested  exclusively  on  the  agency  of  heat ;  Descartes,  on  the 
contrary,  neglected  the  heat,  and  placed  his  sole  reliance  on 
the  inertia  which  Halley  repudiated.  In  1735,  Hadley  gave 
the  true  solution,  now  universally  received ;  combining  the 
eflfect  of  heat,  which  rabes  a  vertical  current,  with  the  inertia 
of  the  air  as  it  changes  its  parallel  of  latitude.  Dalton,  a  great 
philosopher,  but  not  a  scholar,  reproduced  Hadley's  theory  in 
1793,  without  being  aware  that  he  had  been  anticipated ;  a 
mistake  into  which  he  fell  on  other  occasions,  and  for  a  simi- 
lar reason,  namely,  want  of  familiarity  with  the  history  of 
science.     Dalton  said  that  De  Luc  was,  so  far  as  be  knew, 
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the  only  person  who  had  given  any  weight  to  inertia.  We 
should  not'  fail  to  remark,  that  the  accepted  theory  of  the  trade- 
winds,  original  with  Hadley  and  Dalton,  is  not  a  happy  mix- 
ture of  conflicting  views  ;  for  the  heat  and  the  inertia  which 
figure  in  it  play  parts  wholly  different  from  the  unphiiosophical 
ones  assigned  to  them  by  Halley  and  Descartes.  The  inertia, 
as  it  was  applied  by  Descartes  and  Galileo  to  the  explanation 
of  the  trade-winds,  is  not  a  vera  cau$a.  For,  however  much 
the  air  may  have  lagged  behind  when  the  earth  first  began  to 
turn,  it  must  ere  this  have  acquired  by  friction  the  common 
diurnal  motion.  This  objection  does  not  hold  against  the  use 
which  Hadley  and  Dalton  made  of  inertia.  So  long  as  air 
continues  to  come  from  the  poles,  it  comes  with  an  insufficient 
velocity  of  rotation,  so  that  the  trade-wind  is  perpetual. 
Moreover,  the  loitering  of  the  air  would  be  greater  as  it  was 
higher  above  the  earth,  whereas  in  fact  the  upper  strata  move 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  lower,  and,  therefore,  faster 
than  the  solid  mass.  Again,  the  influence  of  heat  as  applied 
by  Halley  to  the  explanation  of  the  trade-winds  is  no  better. 
If  the  air  follows  the  sun,  it  must  circumnavigate  the  earth  in 
a  day.  Such  a  wind  never  has  been  witnessed  ;  much  less  is 
it  the  gentle  trade-wind,  with  which  the  ship  performs  her  voy- 
age from  continent  to  continent  without  once  taking  down  her 
royals.  The  only  approximation  to  Hadley 's  theory  was 
made  by  Hooke.  He  availed  himself  of  the  sun's  rays  to 
make  an  ascending  current  at  the*  equator,  and  thence  a  polar 
current  in  the  lower  stratum,  and  an  equatorial  current  in  the 
upper  stratum  ;  but  he  clung  to  the  favorite  idea  that  the  air 
hung  back  from  the  diurnal  motion,  or  outran  it,  to  explain  the 
easterly  and  westerly  elements  of  direction  in  these  two  currents. 
Humboldt,  who  in  other  respects  has  given  the  history  of  the 
theories  upon  the  trade-winds  very  elaborately,  has  lent  his  aid. 
to  perpetuate  the  confusion  of  the  very  different  views  of  Hal- 
ley and  Hadley  upon  this  subject.  Humboldt  says  in  his 
Cosmos,  **  Hooke's  more  correct  view  was  taken  up  by  Hal- 
ley late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  then  more  fully 
and  satisfactorily  explained  with  reference  to  the  action  of  the 
velocity  of  rotation  peculiar  to  each  parallel  of  latitude.  Hal- 
ley, prompted  by  his  long  sojourn  in  the  torrid  zone,  had  even 
earlier  n686)  published  an  admirable  empirical  work  on  the 
geographical  extension  of  trade-winds  and  monsoons."     As 
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Halley  died  in  1742,  as  his  theory  rejected  "  the  velocity  ofrota- 
tion  peculiar  to  each  parallel/'  and  as  Humboldt  adds  in  a  note 
that  the  theory  of  Galileo  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of 
Hooke  and  Hadley,  — we  think  Humboldt  must  have  intended 
to  write  Hadley  instead  of  Halley,  in  the  first  sentence  above 
quoted.  The  recurrence  of  the  name  in  the  next  sentence, 
where  no  one  but  Halley  can  be  meant,  does,  we  confess, 
clash  somewhat  with  this  attempted  solution  of  the  mistake. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Dove  when  he  says,  that  no  one  has 
gone  beyond  Halley  in  explaining  the  winds.  The  error  into 
which  Dove  has  fallen  does  not  interfere  at  all  with  the  merit 
of  his  own  labors.  It  occurs  to  his  clear  mind,  that  the  upper 
and  southwest  current,  which  is  moving  from  the  equator  to 
the  north  pole,  must  occasionally  sink  and  displace  the  lower 
and  northeast  current,  which  is  blowing  from  the  north  pole  to 
the  equator ;  so  that,  instead  of  regular  winds,  like  the  trades 
in  the  tropics,  where  one  of  these  currents  has  the  supremacy, 
there  are  irregular  winds  in  the  higher  latitudes,  depending  on 
the  conflict  of  the  two  antagonistic  currents.  The  prevalence 
of  either  of  these  winds  at  a  particular  time  and  place,  with 
its  characteristics  of  temperature  and  moisture,  determines  the 
essential  features  of  the  weather.  By  this  theory.  Dove  is 
able  to  explain  a  phenomenon  well  known  to  Bacon,  which  is 
vulgarly  expressed  by  saying  that  the  wind  does  not  back  in, 
but  has  a  progressive  change  of  direction,  from  the  east  through 
the  south  to  the  west.  '<  Si  ventus  se  mutet  conformiter  ad 
motum  iolisy  non  revertitur  phrumquey  aut  si  hoc  facity  fit  ad 
breve  tempusJ*  This  applies  to  the  northern  hemisphere 
only  ;  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  rotation  of  the  winds  is 
from  the  east  through  the  north  to  the  west.  The  physiog- 
nomy of  the  earth,  the  outline  of  the  contact  of  the  land  with 
air  and  water,  derange  this  general  dynamical  action,  as  the 
most  regular  part  of  it,  the  trade-winds,  is  deranged  in  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  and  converted  into  monsoons. 

If  the  sun  moved  always  in  the  earth's  equator,  the  theory 
of  the  winds  might  stop  here.  But  the  parallel  to  which  the 
sun  is  vertical  shifts  in  the  course  of  the  year,  from  23^  south 
latitude  to  23^  north  latitude.  As  the  sun  advances  upon  us 
from  the  equator,  the  southeasterly  trade-wind  of  the  southern 
hero'isphere  follows  it,  encroaching  on  the  zone  of  which  the 
northeast  trade-wind  is  in  possession.      As  the  southeasterly 
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cuirent  passes  into  the  northern  hemisphere,  it  becomes  south- 
westerly with  regard  to  the  solid  earth,  which  it  surpasses  in 
velocity  of  rotation.  In  the  n^ghborhood  of  the  northern 
tropic,  we  have  a  struggle  every  summer  between  this  south- 
westerly trade  from  the  other  hemisphere,  and  the  polar  cur* 
rent  from  the  north.  The  effect  of  the  collision  is  twofold :  — 
a  rotation  of  the  air  irom  north  through  the  west  to  south,  and 
a  diminution  in  the  motion  of  the  great  body  of  it  towards  the 
west.  'As  soon  as  this  column  of  southern  air  has  ploughed 
through  the  northern  trade,  and  reached  the  southwesterly 
winds  of  higher  latitudes,  where  the  westerly  motions  conspire, 
it  changes  its  progressive  direction  suddenly  towards  the  east, 
and  no  longer  feels  the  power  which  makes  it  whirl.  Hence 
the  origin  of  the  tropical  hurricanes ;  hence  the  derivation  of 
their  whirlwind  character ;  a  character  which  Reid,  Redfield, 
and  ot)iers  have  deduced  from  their  practical  study  of  hurri- 
canes. Hence  the  progressive  motion  of  the  hurricanes,  first 
towards  the  northwest,  and  then  with  a  sudden  turn  towards 
the  northeast.  Hence  their  diminished  violence  after  they 
have  passed  the  tropics.  Hence  tiie  season  of  the  year  at 
which  hurricanes  most  abound.  When  the  sun  has  gone  back 
from  the  northern  to  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  polar  cur- 
rent from  the  north  follows  it,  and  makes  reprisals  in  the  other 
hemisphere  for  the  interruption  it  has  suffered  in  its  own. 
Hence  the  hurricanes  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  season 
when  they  occur,  and  the  direction  in  which  they  turn.  Truly 
may  it  be  said,  that  Dove,  while  sowing  to  the  wind  has  reaped 
the  whirlwind. 

To  some,  a  meteorological  theory  will  have  no  value  if  it 
cannot  explain  the  exceptional  and  wonderful  phenomena  of 
the  atmosphere.  Such  persons  will  be  disappointed  with  the 
work  of  Kaemptz.  The  true  meteorologist,  says  Kaemptz, 
gives  no  more  value  to  these  extraordinary  things  than  the 
zoologist  to  monstrosities.  To  all  those  who  tell  strange  sto- 
ries in  regard  to  showers  of  frogs,  fish,  and  other  small  ani- 
mals, Eaemptz  has  no  other  answer  to  give  but  tiiat  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  naturalists  of  the  age,  made  to.  one  who 
told  him  he  had  seen  one  of  these  phenomena :  — ^'  It  is  for- 
tunate," he  said,  <<  that  you  have  seen  it,  for  now  I  believe 
it ;  had  I  seen  it  myself,  I  should  not  have  believed  it." 

There  b  another  class  of  amateur  meteorologists,  who  are 
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ever  seeking  for  a  sign.  "  Never,"  says  Arago,  "  whatever 
may  be  the  progress  of  the  sciences,  will  the  savant  who  is 
conscientious,  and  careful  of  his  reputation,  speculate  on  a  pre- 
diction of  the  weather/'  Mr.  Thompson  quotes  this  remark, 
and  seems  to  subscribe  to  it.  Still,  he  has  a  care  for  those  who 
have  less  reputation,  and  are  not  afraid  of  losing  it.  He  tells 
them  that,  in  the  Polish  mines  of  Viclizka,  near  Cracow,  a 
large  block  of  salt,  called  Lot's  wife,  indicates  to  the  miners 
the  hygrometric  condition  of  the  atmosphere  above.  An 
aurora  was  seen  in  New  England,  Dec.  11th,  1719,  (said  to 
have  been  the  earliest  witnessed  in  this  country,)  which  filled 
the  Colonies  with  consternation.  A  writer  in  the  Boston 
News-Letter  closes  his  description  of  it  with  these  words :  — 
'^  As  to  prognostications  from  it,  I  utterly  abhor  and  detest 
them  all,  and  look  upon  these  to  be  but  the  effect  of  ignorance 
and  fancy  ;  for  I  have  not  so  learned  philosophy  or  divinity  as 
to  be  dismayed  at  the  signs  of  heaven  ;  this  would  be  to  act 
the  part  of  a  heathen,  not  of  a  Christian  philosopher." 

We  have  spoken  of  the  general  character  and  contents  of 
the  two  works  under  review.  It  only  remains  to  say  a  word 
in  regard  to  their  scientific  and  typographical  accuracy.  In 
regard  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Thompson,  we  have  little  to  add 
on  this  point  to  what  has  already  been  said.  His  book, 
though  not  wholly  free  from  errors,  chargeable  sometimes  to 
the  press  and  sometimes  to  the  author,  displays  marks  of  care 
in  all  its  details.  No  less  praise  must  be  bestowed  on  the 
original  work  of  Kaemptz.  Perhaps  we  might  take  excep- 
tions to  general  statements  of  facts,  which  are  true  only  in  a 
limited  sense,  and  when  applied  to  a  particular  continent. 
For  example,  Kaemptz  says :  <'  Daily  experience  has  long 
taught  us  that  the  air  is  not  equally  moist  with  every  wind. 
When  the  farmer  wishes  to  dry  his  com  or  his  hay,  or  the 
housewife  spreads  out  her  wet  linen,  their  wishes  are  soon 
satisfied  if  the  wind  blows  continuously,  but  a  much  longer 
time  is  required  with  a  west  wmd.  Certain  operations  in 
dyeing  do  not  succeed  unless  during  east  winds."  The  work 
of  Kaemptz  contains  several  elaborate  Tables,  which  will 
prove  useful  to  the  practical  meteorologist.  A  French  trans- 
lation of  this  book  (which  was  published  in  1840)  was  made 
in  1843  by  Martins,  an  eminent  philosopher  who  has  had 
large  experience  in  meteorological  observations.    This  trans- 
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lation  is  very  free,  and  at  the  same  time  so  condensed  as  to 
imperfectly  express  the  ideas  of  the  original.  In  some  cases 
it  has  been  made  without  sufficient  care.  In  one  or  two  in- 
stances, more  than  half  a  page  has  been  omitted  by  accident 
or  design  :  we  do  not  include  the  changes  which  Martins 
notices  in  his  preface.  This  French  translation  is  the  basis 
of  that  which  we  have  been  reviewing.  The  English  trans- 
lator, Mr.  C.  y.  Walker,  is  already  known  as  an  author ;  he 
edits  a  scientific  magazine,  and  has  himself  been  engaged  in 
investigations  connected  with  electricity.  The  translation  of 
this  important  work  of  Kaemptz,  which  according  to  the 
united  confession  of  Martins  and  Walker  is  the  only  complete 
treatise  on  meteorology  in  any  language,  will  not  add  to  his 
reputation.  He  adheres  to  the  French  idioms  and  words  so 
closely  that  the  language  becomes  absurd.  In  only  one  in- 
stance, so  far  as  we  know,  has  he  corrected  even  an  error  of 
the  press,  (p.  451^  ;  and  frequently  he  commits  mistakes  inex- 
cusable in  a  translator  or  a  man  of  science. 

On  page  105,  we  read,  "  But  air  at  15^  being  able  to  con- 
tain only  13"'.44  of  vapor,  the  mixture  will  have  52  per 
cent,  of  vapor  of  water."  This  is  a  literal  translation  of 
the  French ;  but  the  "  only, "  which  has  no  equivalent  in  the 
German  text,  darkens  the  sense  of  the  passage.  On  page 
121,  we  read,  ''When  the  ascending  current  relaxes  toward 
evening,  the  clouds  descend ;  as  [e^]  on  arriving  into  strata  of  air 
which  are  less  heated,  {plus  chaudeSy)  they  again  pass  into  the 
state  of  invisible  vapor."  On  page  141,  a  defect  in  the 
French  text  has  been  copied,  without  reflection,  into  the  Eng- 
lish translation.  ''  During  whole  days,  the  sun  is  invisible  in 
England,  whilst  a  clear  sky  is  extended  over  continental 
Europe ;  in  summer  it  is  precisely  the  contrary."  Here  is 
the  statement  of  Kaemptz :  — ''  Tage.und  Stimden  vergehen 
im  Winter  in  Englandy  wahrend  welchen  die  Sonne  nicht 
durch  die  Wolkendecke  dringty  dann  hat  das  Festland  haufig 
das  schonste  heitere  Wetter,  wahrend  dieses  im  Sommery"  fyc. 

On  page  156  occurs  another  passage,  in  which  the  English 
translator  blindly  follows  his  blind  guide  into  a  greater  blun- 
der. "  When  the  sun  is  very  far  from  the  zenith,  that  is  to 
say,  when  it  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  during  the  months 
of  December  and  January,  the  temperature  is  relatively  very 
low."     The  German  runs  thus :  — ''  Lt  n&ndick  die  Sonne 
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am  wtitesten  vom  Scheitel  entfemtf  (abo^  in  der  nordUdien 
Hdlbkugel  im  December  %md  Januar)  so  ist  die  Warme  am 
Jcleinsten ;"  which  we  thus  render:  —  '^  Is  the  sun  removed  to 
its  greatest  zenith  distance,  as  is  the  case  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  in  December  and  January/'  &c« 

An  inaccuracy  which  both  our  translators  share,  may  be 
found  on  page  176.  <<  Annual  vegetables,  and  especially 
those  of  the  com  tribe  act  in  a  different  manner.  The  hard- 
ness and  vigor  of  the  winter  little  concerns  them.  The  only 
thing  essential  to  them  is  the  period  during  which  they  are 
developed ;  thus  the  curves  that  indicate  their  northern  limits 
are  parallel  to  the  isotherals.  Li  Norway,  barley  is  cultivated 
in  certain  places  situated  under  the  10th  degree.  Towards 
the  east,  its  limit  falls  southerly,  and  in  Siberia  none  of  the 
com  tribe  are  found  north  of  60°."  The  German,  which 
corresponds  to  the  part  in  italics,  is :  —  <'  Im  innem  von  Nor'- 
wegen  Und  Lappland  kann  noch  in  einer  Breite  von  1(P 
Getreide  gebaut  werden,  was  an  der  Meereskuste  erst  sneA* 
rere  Orade  weiter  sudlich  rnoglich  istJ^  On  page  190  is 
this  statement :  —  ^<  Besides  their  elevated  temperature,  these 
S.  W.  winds  are  also  distinguished  by  their  moisture,  which 
is  such  that,  in  winter,  they  are  almost  entirely  saturated  with 
the  vapor  of  water ;  hence  the  atmosphere  of  Europe  and 
America  is  almost  constantly  foggy  during  that  season."  In 
the  German  and  French  it  is,  ^<  western  Europe  and  America." 

The  next  case  we  shall  mention  is  particularly  discred- 
itable to  Mr.  Walker,  though  the  French  translation  is  not 
perfect.  '<  This  is  due  to  the  little  variation  in  the  height 
of  the  sun  in  the  different  seasons,  and  to  the  difference  of 
the  constant  sea  and  aerial  currents  that  prevail  in  these  re- 
gions."— p.  194.  The  French  reads  thus:  Cela  tient  a  la 
faible  variation  de  la.  hauteur  du  soUil  dans  les  differentes 
saisonSf  et  d  Vinfiuence  des  courans  marins  et  ahriens  constans 
(sondera  in  dem  friiher  erwahnte  Einflusse  der  Passate  und 
Meeresstromungen)  qui  regnent  dans  ces  regions.^^ 

In  the  next  sentence,  the  English  translator  has  been  faith- 
fill  to  the  French,  but  the  latter  gives  any  thing  rather  than 
the  remark  of  Kaemptz.  <<  Car  ainsi  que  nous  Vavons  vu,  la 
coti  est  d*Amerique  est  rechauffei  par  un  courant  equatorial, 
et  la  cote  ouest  refraichit  par  un  courant  venant  du  nord" 
In  the  German  it  reads :  '<  Wahrend  nSmJich  neben  Americas 
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Ostkuste  das  warme  Wasser  des  Aequators  fortlaufij  und  die 
nordlicher  liegenden  Punkte  etwas  erwarmt,  finden  toir  nehen 
Afrieas  WesiJciiste  einen  von  Norden  kommenden  Meeress* 
trom^  wekher  die  sudlicher  liegenden  Punkte  erkaltetJ^ 

The  French  translation  of  the  sentence  which  follows  is 
equally  defective,  and  the  defect  mars  the  English  also.  On 
page  205,  Mr.  Walker  translates  thus :  —  <'  Finally,  between 
six  and  ten  metres,  the  instrument  indicates  throughout  the 
day  (pendant  toute  Fannie)  a  temperature  which  is  very 
nearly  that  of  the  annual  mean." 

Again^  on  page  207 :  —  '<  If  it  is  collected  in  a  subterranean 
reservoir,  sufficiently  deep,  that  the  diurnal  variations  have  no 
longer  any  power  to  act  on  it,  it  will  acquire  a  certain  degree 
of  temperature.  Li  passing  out  by  any  channel,  its  tempe- 
rature will  be  modified  by  the  sides  of  this  conduit ;  it  will, 
therefore,  be  reduced  in  winter  and  elevated  in  summer, 
especially  if  we  think  of  the  great  capacity  of  wtiter  for 
heat."  We  will  say  nothing  about  the  inelegance  of  the  first 
sentence,  but  give  the  French  of  the  last.  '*  En  s^ecoulant 
au  dehors  par  un  canal,  sa  temperature  sera  modifiee  par  Us 
parois  de  ce  conduit :  eUe  sera  done  abaissSe  en  hiver,  elevee 
en  etiy  surtout  si  le  canal  est  long  et  superficieL  Mais  dans  une 
source  abundante,  cette  influence  se  reduit  a  peu  de  chose,  sur* 
tout  si  Von  songe  a  lagrande  capacite  de  Peaupour  la  chaleur" 

Another  blunder  meets  our  eye  on  page  210.  <^  The  law 
according  to  which  temperature  decreases,  as  to  the  limits  of 
the  atmosphere  (jusqu'aux  Umites  de  V  atmosphere,  even  to  the 
limits  of  the  atmosphere)  is  yet  unknown."  ''  Selbst  wenn  ein 
Kubikfuss  dieser  dunnen  Luftehen  so  viel  Warme  verschluckt 
haty^  is  rendered  by  Mr.  Walker,  on  page  218,  in  imitation 
of  the  French,  "  even  where  a  cubic  metre  of  this  rarefied 
air  has  not  absorbed  more  heat  than  a  c^ubic  metre  of  denser 
air."  <'  Ein  andere  Unterschied  zwischen  Pfanzen  in  Hohe 
and  Tiefe  zeigt  sich  in  der  Lebensdauer  der  OewSchse,*'  b 
translated  literally  from  the  French,  *^  Another  difference  re- 
sides in  the  duration  of  the  plants." — p.  224. 

Again ,  we  read  in  the  German :  —  "  fVird  nun  der  Lufidruck 
kleiner,  so  unrd  zwar  der  Oeunchtsverlust  auf  beiden  Seiten 
der  Wage  geringer,  aber  diese  Verminderung  ist  fur  die 
grosse  Kugel  grosser  und  so  unrd  ne  schwerer,  weshalb  sit 
sinkt"    Both  translators  reverse  the  statement  thus :  —  *'  If, 
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then,  the  pressure  diminishes,  the  weight  ^it  should  be  loss  of 
weight)  of  the  two  bodies,  in  equilibnOf  dimbishes  also ;  but 
that  of  the  sphere  diminishes  less  (it  should  be  tnore)  than  that 
of  the  body  ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  heavier,  and  will  descend." 
— ^p.  237.  An  inaccuracy  of  the  French  text  in  the  numbers 
which  express  the  temperature  correction  of  the  barometer  is 
inadvertently  copied  by  the  English  translator  on  page  239. 

<<  Meine  eigenen  Messungen  in  HaUe  geben  Jur  die  Wtndt-^ 
itunden  folgende  MomefUe  in  wahrer  &nnenzeit  in  Stunden 
un4  DecimaUheUen  derselben"  is  translated  vaguely  enough 
on  page  250,  in  too  close  imitation  of  the  French,  ^<my 
series  at  Halle  gives  for  the  tropical  instants  the  foUowing 
moments  in  true  time  and  m  the  decimal  parts  of  an  hour." 
^^Bis  endlich  deshaJb  tin  Maximum  einiriit^  weil  die  sckneUe 
Abnahme  der  trockenen  Lufi  ein  Uebergewicht  erhalt/^  is 
translated  literally  from  the  French,  on  page  272,  <<  and  it 
attains  its  maximum  when  the  pressure  of  ihe  air  begins  to 
diminbh." 

A  gross  blunder  is  made  by  the  English  translator  on  page 
303.  ''  If  this  coincidence  did  (does)  not  occur,  then  would 
there  be  {are  there)  lamentations  without  end  on  the  inaccu- 
racy of  barometers  m  general,  or  of  accusations  against  him 
who  should  be  particular  in  observing  it.  It  would  be  more 
wise  to  lament  that  a  prejudice  on  this  point  could  become 
rooted  in  the  generality  of  minds."  The  correct  translation  is : 
'<  If  this  coincidence  does  not  occur,  then  there  are  lamenta- 
tions innumerable  on  the  inaccuracy  of  the  barometer  in  gen- 
eral, or  accusations  against  that  one  in  particular  which  men 
have  been  observing.  It  would  be  more  wise  to  mourn  over 
a  prejudice  which  was  rooted  to  such  a  degree  (a  ce  pointy  in 
the  public  mind." 

We  pass  only  to  the  next  page  before  we  stumble  upon 
another  error.  *'  For  a  long  time  philosophers  vainly  endeav- 
ored to  explam  the  relation  by  which  the  two  phenomena 
were  connected ;  De  Luc  was  die  first  to  pomt  it  out  in  gen- 
eral terms,  and  although  hb  hypothesis  does  not  induce  (ne 
toutienne  pas  une  discuanon  approfondie)  a  searching  inves- 
tigation, it  is  generally  adopted." —  p.  304.  '<  Oanz  dasselbe 
gilt  von  den  Westwinden  welche  im  Sommerso  iehrvorherrseh'' 
ten"  is  rendered  literally  from  the  French,  <<The  same 
remark  for  the  west  winds  which  prevail  throughout  the  sum- 
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mer." — ^p.  316.  Again,  on  page  SIS,  we  read,  "Observers 
of  antiquity,  such  as  Woodward,  Wallis,  and  others,  had  even 
(dga  in  French,  and  schon  in  German)  found,  &c.  On  page 
320,  we  read  "  above  "  where  we  should  read  below.  In  the 
French  it  is  audes$u»j  a  misprint  for  audessotu;  but  the  English 
translator  faithfully  copies  it,  though  the  next  sentence,  if  read 
with  care,  contradicts  it.  On  page  323,  he  falls  again  into  the 
same  snare.  **  We  know  that  the  winter  of  1829-30  was  one 
of  the  coldest  that  had  occurred  in  Europe  for  a  long  time ;  this 
same  winter  was  so  mild  in  America  that  there  was  no  ice  on 
the  west  coast,  which  permitted  Captain  Ross  to  advance  so 
far  to  the  north."  "  Aber  dieser  Winter  war  in  Nord-Amer^ 
tea  so  gelinde^  an  seine  Nordkuste  war  das  Eis  nicht  sehr  be-- 
deutendj  und  Ross  konnie  deshalb  so  weit  nach  Wesien  gehen." 

A  careless  translation  on  page  327  makes  nonsense: 
"  Some  ancients  considered  thunder  as  produced  by  emana- 
tions arising  from  the  earth.  This  idea  was  adopted  by  many 
learned  men ;  and  although  Aristophanes  ridiculed  it  in  his 
comedy  of  The  Clouds^  yet  the  fear  of  the  gods  always 
served  to  weaken  it  in  proportion  as  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus 
was  the  more  spread,"  "  cependant  la  craint  des  dieux  alia 
io^ours  en  s^affaibUssant  d  mesure,"  &c.  On  page  332,  Mr. 
Walker,  himself  an  electrician,  adopts  the  error  of  the  French 
text,  translating  "  influence  "  by  "  induction."  In  German 
it  b  MUtheihmg ;  and  this  in  electricity  is  the  opposite  of 
induction,  (^Fertheilung^)  as  the  context  is  sufficient  to  show. 

A  very  careless  translation  arrests  attention  on  page  379. 
<<  This  table  shows  that  hail  falls  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  but 
that  it  falls  more  commonly  about  midday  or  soon  after,  at 
the  moment  of  the  greatest  diurnal  heat.  The  numbers  then 
diminish  in  a  very  regular  manner,  but  at  the  hours  nine 
and  nineteen  they  are  greatest,  which  might  be  supposed  a 
prioreJ*  Read  now  the  German :  "  Diese  Tafel  zeigi^  doss 
zu  alien  Zeiten  des  Tages  Hagel  gefaUen  istf  doss  er  aber 
zur  Zeit  der  grossten  Tageswarme  oder  etwas  nachher  am  hau^ 
figsten  ist.  Die  Zahlen  gehen  im  AUgemeinen  ziemUch  regeU 
massigfort,  nun  urn  2  I7Ar,  9  C7Ar,  wid  19  Uhr  ist  die  ZaU 
der  SxedersMage  etwas  grosser^  als  fnan  es  nach  dtnjwr  die 
benachbarten  Stunden  gefundenen  Orossen  erwarten  soUte.*^ 
The  French  translation  omits  very  important  parts,  though, 
otherwise  correct. 

VOL.   LXXI NO.    148.  9 
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The  following  from  page  414,  which  is  literally  translated 
fiom  the  French,  conveys  no  idea :  ^'  It  appears  more  prob- 
able that  this  rarefaction  of  the  air  is  limited ;  for,  as  each 
planet  draws  to  itself  a  part  of  the  atmosphere,  refraction, 
according  to  a  remark  made  «by  Wollaston,  would  be  very 
marked  in  these  planetary  atmospheres."*  On  page  419, 
another  false  translation  has  been  copied  from  the  French. 
**  The  amplitude  of  these  oscillations,  that  b  to  say,  the  de- 
viations of  two  successive  waves,  are  not  the  same  for  the 
different  rays  of  the  spectrum."  '^  Die  Weiie  der  Excursionen, 
d.  h.  der  Abstand  zweier  einander  foJgenden  fVeUeny  aber 
ist  fur  die  verschiedenen  gefdrbten  Strahlen  ungkich"  On 
page  427,  we  read,  "  The  circle  No.  4,  to  which  Scoresby 
assigned  a  diameter  (it  should  be  semp^iameUr)  of  about  40^, 
appeared  to  be  very  uncommon;  however,  (toenigsiena)  I 
have  never  seen  it  more  than  two  or  three  times  in  the  Alps," 
be.  The  French  has  the  same  errors.  On  page  440  we 
have  ray  for  radius  ;  but  what  is  of  more  importance :  —  <<  In 
gusty  weather  I  have  frequently  seen  rainbows  on  a  blue  sky, 
when  drops  were  falling  to  the  earth,  {sans  que  les  gouites  torn- 
bassent  sur  la  terrCf)  because  they  evaporated  during  their  fall." 
On  the  last  line  but  three  of  page  441,  we  have  <<  refraction  " 
for"re;tecion." 

^^  So  werden  etch  beide  Bogen  dergestalt  zeigen^  dasi 
jedesmal  der  WinkeJ  zwischen  dem  einfallenden  und  gebrochr 
enen  Strahle  41^  betragt^^  is  erroneously  translated  by  Mar- 
tms  and  Walker,  <<  The  two  bows  will  always  meet  so  that 
the  angle  between  the  refracted  and  the  incident  ray  is  41^." 

A  moderate  acquaintance  with  teirestrial  magnetism  would 
have  saved  the  English  translator  from  another  error.  <<  From 
this  point  the  western  declination  diminishes;  and,  at  the 
east  of  the  United  States,  the  needle  pomts  exactly  to  the 
north  pole,"  be  —  p.  448.  ''  Dhd  im  ostUeken  Theile  der 
Vereinigten  Staaten^^^  &c.  The  French  reads,  <<  a  Porient 
de$  Etatt^Vms:' 

*  Es  BcheiDt  jedoch  wahncheinlicher,  dass  diese  Ansdehnao^  der  Lnft  eine 
bestiinmte  Gr&nze  habe :  denn  ware  dieses  nicbt  der  Fall,  ond  eigDete  sich  jeder 
Planet  tod  der  durch  den  ^nzen  Weltraum  Terbreiteten  Materie  einen  Theil 
daTon  an,  wie  ihn  seine  Anziehung  erfoidert,  so  mflssten  die  Atroosphiren  welche 
auf  diese  Weise  urn  jeden  Planeten  gebildet  werden,  fthnliche  Pb&nomenoae  zei- 

een,  als  die  uos  umgebende  Luflh&lle.  und  namentlich  mfisste  nach  einer  Bemer- 
ang  Ton  Wollaston  die  Strablenbrechong  darin  sehr  lebiiaft  seya.*' 
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'*  Et  ricnt  Tappartnee  d^une  maue  hmneuie  cotUbiue  que 
pareeque  lesintervaUes  sofU  rempUi^^^  &&c.,  is  translated  (p.  456) 
<^  and  which  have  not  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  lumin* 
osity  only  because/'  dec.  The  plain  statement  ^^Eben  to 
wenig  Idsst  skh  angeben,  ob  die  Luftelectridtat  bei  JfiardUchr 
tern  tine  ungewohntiche  Starke  beiitze^^  after  passbg  its  two- 
fold ordeal,  reads  thus  in  English :  <<  It  is  also  equally  im- 
possible to  say  whether  the  atmospheric  electricity  is  gene- 
rally more  powerful  than  usual."  —  p.  461.  ^^De  la  farce 
fitnpulsian,^'  is  translated,  <<  the  force  of  the  inhalation."  — 
p.  478. 

In  many  passages  where  the  translation  has  not  perverted 
the  sense,  it  is  frequently  inelegant  and  sometimes  ungram- 
matical.  Mr.  Walker  repeatedly  translates  anarmakj  <^  an- 
ormal;"  iioUment^  **  isolately ; "  ehiffre  (eine  grbese^  *'a 
figure  ;  "  tree^apresj  "  very  suited ; "  a  fa  phu  grande 
mudogiey  "  greatly  analogous ; "  trap  forte,  "  higher ; "  piu» 
longuey  'Marger."  On  page  450,  we  have  this  passage: 
*^  Confining  ourselves  in  the  study  of  terrestrial  magnetism, 
in  considering  the  direction  of  the  needle,  is  only  looking 
npon  one  part  of  the  question,"  8cc. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  present  translatbn 
of  Eaemptz's  meteorology  into  English  fails  essentially  of 
giving  the  author's  opinions,  or  of  teaching  the  truth.  It  is  so 
overloaded  with  errors  (only  a  part  of  which  we  have  had 
room  to  specify,)  as  not  to  be  a  safe  guide  in  the  hands  of 
the  novice ;  and  in  its  style  we  look  in  vain  for  that  neatness, 
purity,  and  elegance  of  diction,  which  impart  a  charm  to  the 
paths  of  severe  science  no  less  than  to  the  pleasing  walks  of 
literature. 


Art.  IV.  7%€  History  of  Ancient  Art.  Translated  from 
the  German  of  John  Winckelmann,  by  G.  Henky 
LoBGB.  Vol.  II.  Boston :  ^James  Munroe  &  Co* 
1849.     Grand  8vo.  pp.  270. 

A  PROSAIC  mmd  is  apt  to  consider  every  thing  useless  which 
is  not  practical,  and  nothing  practical  which  does  not  minister 
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to  our  daily  physical  wants.  Under  this  view,  the  Fine  Arts 
are  condemned  by  some  as  a  superfluous  product,  existing  by 
sufferance,  if  at  all,  but  of  little  intrinsic  value ;  the  effeminate 
offipring,  it  may  be,  of  passion  or  sensibility,  but  not  of  reason, 
or  judgment,  or  any  of  the  faculties  on  which  we  depend  in 
the  weightier  afiairs  of  life.  By  others  again,  these  Arts  are 
discarded  as  factitious  and  artiflcial,  in  judging  of  which  there 
is  hardly  any  firmer  standard  than  fashion  or  caprice.  Others 
still  see  in  them  but  the  trifles  which  the  idle  may  well  enough 
amuse  thenselves  with  to-day,  and  quite  as  well  forget  to- 
morrow; or,  —  looking  at  them  a  little  more  gravely,  —  see 
but  the  dangerous  baits  which  luxury  hangs  before  the  people 
whom  she  would  enervate  and  ruin. 

From  these  conclusions,  it  is  hardly  necessary,  in  view  of 
the  admirable,  discriminating,  and  eloquent  work  which  we 
have  named  at  the  head  of  our  article,  to  indicate  our  absolute 
and  unqualified  dissent.  We  feel,  nevertheless,  the  difficulty 
of  speaking  about  arts,  the  grander  productions  of  which  but 
few  of  our  readers  can  have  seen,  so  that  the  very  illustrations 
of  our  thoughts  need  themselves  to  be  explained.  But  we  do 
not  forget  that  the  spirit  of  art  is  latent  in  many  a  bosom  ; 
that  a  simple  ballad  may  please  us  as  truly  as  the  Paradise 
Lost ;  that  the  song  of  our  fireside  may  charm  as  well  as  the 
Oratorio  ;  that  if  art  is  to  be  loved  by  those  alone  whose  eyes 
look  every  day  upon  the  immortal  works  of  the  mighty  Gre- 
cians or  Italians,  it  were  a  melancholy  conclusion  indeed  for 
many  of  us.  We  gratefully  remember,  too,  that  the  love  of 
beauty  is  confined  to  no  locality ;  and  from  far  away  places, 
secluded  valleys,  and  quiet  villages,  unknown  to  fame,  have 
spnmg  those  who  have  gladdened  the  world  by  their  pictures 
of  loveliness  and  power.  The  discipline  of  art  is  wide  and 
manly  ;  it  supplies  that  which  the  mind  earnestly  and  instinct- 
ively craves,  that  without  which  it  is  left  as  dry  and  juiceless 
as  the  stubble  of  the  last  year's  cornfield  !  True,  art  is  always 
practical  in  the  best  sense  of  that  abused  term.  Its  products 
are  vigorous  or  delicate,  sublime  or  beautiful,  according  to  its 
means  and  objects  ;  but  under  every  phase,  they  are  as  truly 
natural  as  any  products  of  nature.  So  far  from  being  a  mere 
contrivance  for  our  amusement  or  pleasure,  art  springs  sponta- 
neously and  necessarily  fix>m  the  unrepressed  workings  of  the 
soul. 
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It  b  instructive  to  remember,  that,  by  the  ignorant  and  un- 
thinking, the  same  objection  is  often  brought  against  the  high- 
est forms  of  pure  science  as  against  the  highest  forms  of  art ; 
namely,  that  it  is  unpractical,  speculative,  useless.  Science 
is  good  when  it  helps  us  to  navigate  the  ocean,  to  make  rail- 
roads, to  build  houses  ;  but  when  it  quits  these  immediately 
and  narrowly  useful  labors,  and  ventures  into  the  higher 
regions,  when  it  investigates  the  absolute  laws  of  numbers,  or 
the  vast  principles  of  geometry,  and  seems  for  the  time  con- 
tent with  the  knowledge  it  discovers,  then  it  is  vain  and  fool- 
ish. Such  also  is  the  judgment  passed  upon  art.  We  are 
dissatisfied  and  fault-finding  because  she  does  not  perform  what 
she  does  not  pretend  to  perform,  forgetting  that  man  is  most 
dignified  by  those  powers  which  separate  and  distinguish  him 
from  every  other  order  m  creation ;  that  the  mind  often  finds 
its  pleasure  and  reward  in  the  very  processes  of  its  develop- 
ment ;  and  that  the  minor  advantages  for  which  men  some- 
times pretend  to  love  learning  and  skill,  even  the  utility  and 
gracefulness  of  the  furniture  in  their  parlors  and  of  the  vases 
upon  their  shelves,  are  themselves  the  products  of  more  recon- 
dite studies  than  the  objector  ever  dreamed  of, ; —  of  those  very 
studies  and  arts  which  he  slights  or  condemns.  It  is,  besidesi 
a  law  of  the  mind,  that  even  science  itself  cannot  be  studied 
for  its  mere  economic  advantages  without  th.e  student's  failing 
to  understand  its  spirit  and  missing  its  higher  aim.  The  miner, 
who  digs  with  no  other  purpose  than  to  accumulate  the  pre- 
cious ores  and  metals,  cannot  rise  to  the  comprehensive  intel- 
ligence and  wisdom  of  the  geologist,  who  searches  reverently 
into  the  secrets  of  the  worid's  formation.  The  anatomist,  who 
studies  the  human  firame  merely  that  he  may  convert  his  know- 
ledge mto  a  means  of  more  successful  livelihood,  cannot  un- 
derstand the  profounder  laws  of  our  being  like  him  who  comes 
with  wonder,  docility,  and  love,  to  discover  in  the  crowning 
work  of  the  creation,  the  most  surprising  and  varied  proofs  of 
the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the  Creator. 

This  same  utilitarian  spirit,  narrow  at  first,  and  of  necessity 
ever  contracting,  must  check  every  scientific  discovery,  and 
if  it  could  rise  to  the  contemplation  of  beauty  at  all,  would  be 
offended  that  so  many  rich  and  rare  things  exist  where  they 
never  can  be  seen  and  enjoyed; — so  many  flowers  opening 
their  brilliant  petab  for  the  sun  alone  to  look  upon,  and  wast* 
9* 
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ing  their  fragrance  on  the  ungrateful  air ;  so  much  strength  and 
beauty  of  beast  and  bird  ne^er  recognized  ;  so  many  diamonds 
shut  up  in  inaccessible  recesses ;  so  many  pearls  that  no  diver 
shall  discover. 

■*  Rhodona !  if  the  sages  ask  thee  why 
This  charm  is  wasted  on  the  marsh  and  sky, 
Dear,  tell  them,  that  if  eyes  were  made  for  seeing, 
Then  beaaty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being. 
Why  thou  wert  there,  O  rival  of  the  rose, 
I  never  thoujght  to  ask,  I  never  knew ; 
Bat  in  my  simple  ignorance  suppose. 
The  selfsame  power  that  brought  me  there  brought  yoo." 

Man  liveth  not  by  bread  alone.  That  is  useful,  we  cheer- 
fully grant,  which  ministers  to  our  comfort,  averts  calamities, 
and  subjects  the  elements  to  our  control.  But  is  that  less  so 
which  makes  us  more  intelligent  and  rejoicing  witnesses  of  the 
myriad  ways  of  Providence,  —  which  encourages  and  culti- 
vates reverence  and  purity,  self-devotion  and  faith  ?  All  that 
widens  and  multiplies  the  fields  of  knowledge,  that  inspires  a 
reasonable  curiosity,  (the  mother  of  enterprise,)  that  renders 
the  mind  more  subtle,  discriminating,  and  discursive,  and  that 
preeminently,  which  most  completely  insures  the  control  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  over  the  physical  and  sensuous,  is 
useful  in  the  best  sense. 

Art,  indeed,  does  not  occupy  itself  about  the  common  and 
the  trivial,  and  is  not  apt  to  estimate  the  ordinary  aims  of  labor 
or  ambition  as  of  the  highest  consequence ;  but  rather  is  inclined 
to  postpone  artificial  distinctions  to  those  which  are  inward, 
essential,  and  permanent.  So  far,  it  may  not  be  prudent. 
But  we  doubt  whether  the  charge  against  artists,  of  a  want  of 
practical  talent,  be  a  just  one.  They,  unfortunately,  have 
been  compelled  to  exercise  as  much  ingenuity  in  getting  their 
daily  bread  as  most  men ;  and  if  they  have  not  lived  in  luxury, 
it  has  been,'  sometimes  at  least,  because  they  have  striken  for 
something  better.  Recall  to  mind  the  grander  ministers  of  art. 
We  suspect  that  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  Michael  Angelo  and 
John  of  Bologna,  Raphael  and  Titian,  could  handle  a  chisel 
or  file,  a  saw  or  brush,  as  neatly  as  any  stonecutter  or  house- 
painter  of  our  day.  The  fact  is,  that  during  the  centuries 
when  art  flourished  most,  none  were  such  practical  mechanics 
as  the  painters  and  sculptors.  They  were  civil  engineers,  and 
architects,  and  constructors  of  military  engines.  They  built 
palaces  and  churches,  planned  fortifications,  erected  fountains, 
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defended  cities.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  learned  in  almost 
every  science,  and  accomplished  in  almost  every  art.  When 
Florence  was  besieged,  in  1529,  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
and  the  Pope  Clement  VIL,  Michael  Angeb  was  appointed 
director-general  of  the  fortifications;  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  later,  he  was  raised  to  the  post  of  architect  of  St.  Peter's. 
The  very  scaffoldings  which  he  erected  when  painting  his 
great  frescoes,  were  so  ingeniously  contrived  that  they  form  one 
element  of  his  fame.  Benvenuto  Cellini,  that  prince  of  gold- 
smiths and  silversmiths,  boasted  that,  at  the  siege  of  Rome,  he 
himself  pointed  the  cannon,  which,  at  one  discharge,  killed  the 
Constable  of  Bourbon,  and  at  another,  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
To  these  ordinary  or  extraordinary  labors,  they  descended 
with  spirits  kindling  with  the  enthusiasm  familiar  to  their  higher 
calling.  They,  indeed,  according  to  the  judgment  of  their 
time,  were  men  with  little  about  them  that  was  effeminate  or 
weak.  Companions  of  princes,  scholars,  and  soldiers,  what- 
ever was  great,  or  learned,  or  perilous,  they  shared  in,  and 
made  it  greater  still,  more  full  of  earnestness  and  of  wisdom. 
Because  of  their  manner  of  life,  too,  in  part,  they  became  what 
they  did.  They  were  far  enough  from  growing  up  in  the 
shade  or  within  the  protected  enclosure.  They  breathed  the 
free  air  of  the  camp  and  the  court,  as  well  as  that  of  the  closet 
and  the  studio.  Storms  as  well  as  sunshine  beat  upon  them. 
In  the  perilous  days  when  some  of  them  lived,  it  was  literally 
true,  that  the  sword  often  lay  beside  the  pencil  and  the  can- 
vas. Nearly  all  the  great  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects 
were  thrown  into  the  very  centre  of  the  exciting  life  of  their  age, 
and  made  a  part,  —  how  great  a  part !  —  of  its  spirit  and  glory. 

It  is  mdeed  a  problem,  why,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
fine  arts  so  suddenly  reached  an  eminence  which  has  baffled 
all  subsequent  effort ;  but  the  problem  finds  a  counterpart  in 
several  eras  of  literary  history,  as  striking  as  anywhere,  per- 
haps, in  the  drama  of  Greece  and  of  England ;  and  it  only 
renders  the  genius  of  the  artbts  the  more  noticeable.  After 
ever  so  carefiil  an  inquiry,  we  might  be  obliged  to  let  more 
than  half  the  solution  of  the  question  rest  on  the  fact,  that 
genius  is  incomprehensible,  and  however  directed  by  circum- 
stances, is  not  created  by  them,  and  must  remain  a  mysteiy 
even  to  itself. 

In  illustratmg  quite  generally  some  of  what  may  be  called 
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the  educational  effects  of  the  fine  arts,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
pause  for  a  rigorous  definition  of  them.     It  will  be  enough  to 
consider  them  as  aiming  at  the  production  of  ideal  grandeur  or 
beauty.     Art  seeks  to  preserve  and  to  create.     It  sdzes  upon 
the  exquisite  shapes  and  hues  which  are  so  fragile,  the  strength 
and  glory  of  which  are  mortal,  and  half  rescues  them  from  the 
power  of  insatiable  time.     From  ordinary  scenes  it  plucks  the 
covering  of  vulgar  life,  and  reveals  the  soul  of  beauty.     The 
true  artist  loves  art  for  its  own  sake,  and  is  satisfied  with  the 
ample  reward  which  it  brings  him.     With  sympathy  or  with* 
out  it,  and  it  may  be  as  often  without  as  with,  he  struggles 
onward  to  realize  his  ideal.     ^'  My  friend,"  said  that  greatest 
of  modem  sculptors,  Thorwaldsen,  to  one  who  '  found  him  in 
a  glow,  almost  a  trance,  of  creative  energy,'  "  my  dear  friend, 
I  have  an  idea,  I  have  a  work  in  my  head  which  will  be  wor- 
thy to  live.     A  lad  had  been  sitting  to  me  sometime  as  a 
model  yesterday,  when  I  bade  him  rest  awhile.     In  so  doing, 
he  threw  himself  into  an  attitude  which  struck  me  very  much. 
What  a  beautiful  statue  it  would  make !  I  said  to  myself. 
But  what  would  it  do  for  7     It  would  do  —  it  would  do  — - 
it  would  do  exactly  for  Mercury,  drawing  his   sword  just 
after  he  has  played  Argus  to  sleep.     I  immediately  began 
modelling.     I  worked  all  the  evening,  till  at  my  usual  hour 
I  went  to  bed.     But  my  idea  would  not  let  me  rest.     I  was 
forced  to  get  up  again.     I  struck  a  light  and  worked  at  my 
model  for  three  or  four  hours ;  after  which  I  again  went  to 
bed.     But  again  I  could  not  rest ;  again  I  was  forced  to  get 
up,  and  have  been  working  ever  since.     O,  my  fnend,  if  I 
can  but  execute  my  idea,  it  will  be  a  glorious  statue."  * 
Something  like  this  is  ever  true  of  the  creative  artisL     He 
sings,  paints,  sculptures,  because  he  cannot  help  it.     He  can- 
not sleep,  —  ^^  his  idea  will  not  let  him  sleep."     To  labor  for 
hire  merely  reduces  the  art  to  a  trade.     That  b  the  cool  cal- 
culating process  of  traffic,  not  the  birth-throe  of  genius.     His 
art,  indeed,  must  often  be  a  means  of  livelihood ;  yet  even 
then,  how  inadequate  the  compensation,  sometimes  from  the 
ignorance  or  stolidness  of  the  buyer,  sometimes  from  the  want 
of  any  standard  by  which  to  estimate  the  product,  or  of  coin  to 
exchange  for  it.     Who  can  estimate  the  worth  to  England,  to 

*  See  tint  delightfalbMk,(7iiMMta<2Vyfll.    9dediUoB,Uiteriet,p.82. 
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the  world,  of  the  Paradise  Lost  ?  Who  compute  its  ever 
increasing  power  to  expand,  elevate,  refine,  and  purify  the 
intelligence  of  a  people  ?  Five  pounds  were  truly  about  as 
near  the  mark  as  five  thousand  or  five  million.  He  who  works 
for  pay  merely  is  an  artisan,  not  an  artist;  a  manufacturer,  not 
a  creator ;  he  suits  the  tastes  of  his  patrons,  and  produces  what 
will  sell,  not  a  new  form  of  beauty,  not  an  ideal  of  character, 
no  Apollo,  no  Transfiguration,  no  Othello. 

In  judging  of  the  influence  of  art,  we  may  look  at  it  histor- 
ically, or,  by  studying  its  nature,  attempt  to  determine  what 
faculties  it  educates,  and  what  wants  it  supplies.  We  may 
regard  it  as  aflfecting  that  general  national  culture,  which  we 
at  once  recognize  wherever  found ;  or  as  touching  the  eye,  ear, 
tongue,  hand,  heart  of  every  man,  moulding  his  sentiments  and 
thoughts,  directing  his  affections,  enriching  his  enjoyments, 
enlarging  the  circle  of  his  intellectual  action,  elevating  his  aim, 
and  gilding  his  hopes.  Can  a  people  be  found  of  the  small- 
est advancement  in  knowledge  who  have  not  produced,  at 
least,  some  semblance  of  painting  or  sculpture,  to  say  nothing 
of  poetry,  the  earliest  though  grandest  product  of  human 
thought  ?  or  of  music,  the  instinctive  language  of  emotion  ? 
Does  not  every  tribe  which  has  exhibited  the  rudest  element  of 
culture,  at  once  and  by  instinct,  as  we  might  say,  produce 
(unless  restrained  like  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  by  a  religious  dog- 
ma,) a  picture  or  an  image,  some  mute  prophecy  of  a  higher  art  ? 

If  culture  of  necessity  produces  art,  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  existence  of  art  is  demonstrative  evidence  of  refinement 
and  skill.  Roaming  solitary  through  an  eastern  desert,  (for 
the  swarthy  Bedouin  who  guides  his  camel  is  no  companion,) 
the  traveller,  at  the  close  of  a  weary  day,  beholds  the  distant 
palm  grove,  and  rising  from  it,  the  pillars  of  a  once  magnifi- 
cent temple.  Approaching  it,  he  finds  its  crumbling  columns 
still  supporting  fragments  of  the  adorned  frieze,  while  figures 
in  marble,  —  men,  maidens,  and  divinities,  —  still  cling  to  the 
tottering  pediment.  He  is  among  ruins  where  '<  sorrow  and 
glory  meet  together."  He  enters  the  enclosed  chambers,  and 
upon  the  dusky  walls  discerns  forms  which  the  limners,  with 
divine  skill,  portrayed  there  two  thousand  years  ago.  He  digs 
in  the  sands,  which,  in  mockery  of  man,  have  enveloped  and 
enshrouded  palace  and  market-place,  and  brings  up  again 
fiom  their  graves  the  matchless  forms  of  Pentelic  or  Parian 
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marble  which  once  graced  the  baths,  villas,  and  homes  of  a 
people  about  whom  history  is  nearly  silent.  In  this  lack  of 
history,  what  judgment  will  the  traveller  instinctively  form  of 
this  Tadmor  of  the  desert  ?  What  but  that  Zenobia,  or  one 
like  her,  and  a  people  worthy  of  so  magnificent  a  queen,'  once 
dwelt  there  ?  Does  he  not,  in  the  play  of  fancy,  reconstruct 
those  august  edifices,  retouch  the  paintings,  restore  the  statues, 
bid  the  centuries  roll  back,  and  again  gather  in  the  theatre  the 
joyful  and  refined  crowd,  lead  the  solemn  procession  around 
the  temples,  listen  to  the  discourses  of  philosophers,  go  to  the 
workshops  even,  handle  the  chisel  and  the  hammer,  and  hear 
the  clink  and  ring  of  the  steel  as  the  master  chips  off  the  petri- 
fied shroud  which  from  the  beginning  has  held  his  faun,  his 
hero,  and  his  goddess  concealed  ?  Could  he,  by  any  perver- 
sion of  mind,  suppose,  that  he  was  standing  among  the  sepul- 
chres of  an  ignorant  or  rude  people  ?  or  that  "  barbaric  pearl 
and  gold  "  had  left  such  relics  ?  These  are  not  the  remains 
of  barbarism.  A  people  who  could  have  produced  such  things 
must  have  been  intelligent,  accomplished,  subtle,  and  skilful. 
So  unhesitatingly,  so  clearly,  and  confidently  do  we  read  the 
mind  of  the  discriminating,  versatile,  imaginative  Greek  in  the 
Parthenon,  the  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  the  Apollo, 
the  Nbbe,  and  the  Medicean  Venus.  Just  as  conclusively  do 
we  read  that  of  the  domineering,  imperial  Roman  in  his  aque- 
ducts, amphitheatres,  his  stone  bridges,  and  military  roads. 
We  could  draw  no  more  true  or  more  direct  inference  of  the 
military  purposes  of  people  from  the  existence  of  a  well-built 
fort  or  man-of-war,  or  of  their  practical  and  commercial  skill 
fix>m  a  ship,  a  railroad,  or  a  manufactory. 

If,  from  general  observations  like  these,  we  turn  to  the  nar- 
rower field  of  art  in  its  influence  upon  the  culture  of  the  indi- 
vidual student,  we  shall  find  no  contradictory  result.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  remember,  that,  as  the  method  of  art  is  the 
reverse  of  that  of  science,  so  its  mode  of  teaching  is  quite 
unlike  the  scientific  ;  so  unlike  indeed,  as  often  to  be  misun- 
derstood, or  overlooked,  or  supposed  to  be  no  teaching  at  all. 
<<  What  does  it  prove,"  has  often  been  the  edifymg  inquiry, 
felt  if  not  expressed,  on  the  exhibition  of  a  masterpiece  of  art. 
The  question  proves  many  things,  however  it  may  be  with  the 
picture  which  provokes  it ;  it  proves  that  the  inquirer  does  not 
distinguish  between  art  and  science,  and  would  bring  the  for- 
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mer  to  the  tests  of  the  latter ;  that  be  would  virtually  reduce  the 
acUon  of  the  mind  to  that  of  the  mere  understanding,  and  its 
enjoyments  to  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge, — of  know- 
ledge, too,  not  always  the  most  profound,  but,  it  may  be,  quite 
empirical. 

Science  separates  and  distinguishes,  art  combines ;  the  pro- 
cess of  the  one  is  analytic,  of  the  other  synthetic.  Science 
discovers,  art  produces ;  science  ends  in  the  abstract,  art  in 
the  concrete.  Science  reduces  the  complex  being,  man,  to  his 
elements,  separates  soul  from  body,  divides  soul  mto  faculties, 
and  body  into  bones  and  muscles,  tissues  and  fluids,  resolves 
these,  too,  into  earths,  alkalis,  and  gases,  and  stops  there  only 
because  unable  to  go  farther.  Art,  so  far  as  it  can  in  obe- 
dience to  its  necessary  laws,  reconstructs  the  mysterious  being, 
perfect  in  form,  strength,  enjoyment,  and  life.  Art  spreads 
before  us  a  gorgeous  landscape,  the  forests  all  tinged  with  au- 
tumnal glories ;  science  demonstrates  the  concealed  something 
which  has  changed,  as  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  soft 
verdure  to  those  inimitable  splendors.  Art,  like  nature,  her 
guide  and  mistress,  presents  us  with  objects  complete  and 
many-sided,  and,  in  proportion  as  she  does  this  well,  approaches 
her  ideal  limits.  Science  demonstrates,  art  reveals.  Art 
speaks  to  our  sentiments,  affections,  passions ;  science,  to  the 
understanding  and  reason.  Art  often  depends  on  science  for  the 
safest,  surest,  and  truest  realization  of  its  ideal ;  science  as  often 
depends  on  art  for  the  wisest  and  most  effective  exhibition  of 
its  discoveries.  They  move  in  separate  but  harmonious 
spheres,  which  it  were  no  less  foolish  than  false  to  confound. 
Each  needs  the  help  of  the  other,  in  a  certain  measure,  for 
the  fulfilment  of  its  own  purposes.  Science  teaches  directly 
and  formally  ;  art,  indirectly  and  informally.  It  often  reaches 
the  head  through  the  heart ;  it  proves  a  truth  by  an  exhibition 
of  its  effects. 

How  many  of  our  purer  sentiments  and  affections,  of  our 
grander  and  sterner  purposes,  —  how  much,  indeed,  of  the  best 
part  of  our  n\oral  education,  comes  from  that  unconscious  cul- 
tivation, which  we  owe  not  to  our  employed  teachers,  (it  lies 
far  beyond  their  power,)  but  to  our  circumstances;  to  a 
thoughtful  mother,  who  instilled  so  many  beautiful  lessons 
when  we  never  dreamed  of  study  ;  to  the  picture  on  the  wall, 
shedding  upon  us  its  silent  but  powerful  influence  through  all 
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the  impressible  years  of  childhood ;  to  the  fine  poem  we  be- 
came familiar  with ;  to  the  silent,  awful,  friendly  mountain, 
which  overshadowed  our  dwelling;  to  the  restless,  restless  sea, 
which  never  ceased  to  moan  and  murmur  upon  the  beach 
before  the  door ! 

It  may  be  shown  very  conclusively,  we  think,  that  in  all 
symmetrical  education  there  is  need  of  a  study  of  art  in  some 
of  its  forms,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  dwelling  exclusively 
upon  the  processes  of  science.  In  eloquence,  for  example, 
important  as  is  argument,  the  form  of  the  argument  must  be 
rhetorical,  and  not  barely  logical.  So  in  practical  philosophy, 
and  even  in  theology,  is  it  not  possible  that  false  conclusions 
have  been  formed  from  thinking  that  man  acts  from  the  parts 
of  his  nature  into  which  we  have  dissected  him  ;  from  forget- 
ting the  frequent  complexity  of  motives ;  from  our  habit  of 
anatomizing  the  soul  and  studying  it  in  its  dead  and  dried  frag- 
ments, instead  of  regarding  it  in  full  life  and  health,  and 
considering  the  verities  of  religion  as  adapted  to  it,  and  insui^ 
ing,  when  received,  the  highest  expansion  of  the  soul  ?  It  is, 
at  least,  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  Scriptures  present  for  our 
instruction  the  living  examples  and  not  abstractions ;  Moses, 
David,  and  Daniel,  and  not  dogmatic  precepts  on  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  law-giver,  prince,  or  premier. 

Were  it  but  to  cultivate  a  habit  of  enlarged  and  accurate 
observation  and  delicate  discrimination,  a  habit  which  may  be 
carried  over  from  objects  of  beauty  or  grandeur  to  all  the  ordi- 
nary afiairs  of  life,  it  would  be  no  small  thing  that  the  study 
of  art  would  do  for  us.  Indeed,  as  not  only  the  perceptive, 
but  the  reflective,  powers  are  largely  demanded  in  the  artist, 
80  the  study  of  his  works  must  in  turn  cultivate  these  powers  ; 
and  a  facility  and  accuracy  in  severer  pursuits,  as  well  as  a 
sensitive  taste,  a  quick  perception  of  proprieties,  and  a  judg- 
ment in  graver  matters  almost  instmctively  accurate,  may  spring 
from  the  discipline  of  these  beautiful  studies. 

A  source  of  constant  enjoyment,  not  the  least  intense,  nor 
the  least  innocent,  and  free  to  everybody,  is  found  in  a  watch- 
ful and  sympathizing  regard  of  nature.  It  is  a  pleasure,  to 
the  extent  that  every  acquisition  of  knowledge  b  so,  to  learn 
tbe  mere  facts  of  nature,  the  shapes  of  leaves,  the  color  and 
forms  of  grasses ;  and  a  habit  of  watchfulness  of  the  outward 
world  is  a  pretty  certain  assurance  of  a  well-informed  man. 
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But  far  greater  is  the  pleasure  and  the  reward  of  the  philoso- 
phic roind  which  arranges  aud  classifies,  as  well  as  receives ; 
which,  in  the  exhaustless  fertility  and  variety  of  nature,  sees 
the  vigorous  working  of  her  mysterious  but  regulated  powers, 
and  in  her  anomalies  even,  perceives  evidences  of  undiscover- 
ed laws,  prophets  of  a  future  revelation. 

To  him  who  watches  nature  with  a  cultivated  eye  and  a 
sympathizing  spirit,  she  speaks  a  language  how  various  and 
how  friendly  !  Every  cloud-shadow  chasing  its  fellow  over 
the  plain,  every  babbling  brook,  every  waving  field  of  grain, 
all  varieties  of  hill  and  dale,  mountain  and  forest,  the  woods  in 
spring  and  the  woods  in  autumn,  the  endless  changes  of  light 
and  shade,  gorgeous  clouds  and  solemn  ocean,  —  all  are  sig- 
nificant. Nature  talks  with  herself;  she  talks  also  to  him,  her 
lover  and  friend.  <'  Deep  calleth  unto  deep."  <'  The  trees  of 
the  field  do  clap  their  hands."  Forest  nods  to  forest,  wave 
embraces  wave.  He  who  is  thus  watchful  of  nature  comes  to 
recognize  in  all  her  forms  his  many  friends.  He  will  wait 
hopefully  for  their  coming,  and  bid  them  farewell  in  sorrow* 
Apostrophe  and  personification  are  the  natural  utterances  of 
the  heart. 

By  a  law  of  our  being,  we  are  ever  projecting  our  own 
feelings  into  the  outward  world,  and  thus  rendering  it  instinct 
with  life,  a  companion  which  never  disputes  nor  blames,  nor 
misjudges,  —  never  obtrudes,  nor  dogmatizes,  yet  restrains, 
guides,  and  instructs ;  and  all  this  the  more  effectually,  because 
operating  so  variously,  so  gently,  so  constantly.  It  is  a  fact 
in  practical  astronomy,  we  believe,  that  the  eye  needs  a  care- 
ful discipline  before  it  can  perceive  the  more  delicate  pheno- 
mena of  the  heavens.  The  ear  just  as  truly  requires  long 
culture  before  it  can  detect  the  varieties  of  sound  in  a  large 
orchestra,  or  disentangle  the  complex  and  intricate  web  of 
harmony  in  the  oratorio.  As  truly  do  eye  and  ear,  when 
directed  to  sights  and  sounds  in  nature,  need  a  preliminary  dis- 
cipline  before  we  can  receive  full  enjoyment  or  profit.  To  the 
man  of  common  observation,  all  forests,  for  example,  are  nearly 
alike.  But  when  he  learns  the  shapes  and  characters  of  trees,, 
how  the  limbs,  like  the  arms  in  gestures,  from  different  shapes 
and  directions,  are  differently  expressive,  how  they  are  modi- 
fied, too,  by  foliage  and  color  and  grouping,  each  forest  comes 
to  have  for  him  an  articulate  and  intelligible  language.     The 
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traveller  who  stands  for  the  first  time  upon  Table  Rock,  is 
overwhelmed  with  the  grand  continuous  roar  of  the  cataract ; 
but,  by  and  by,  he  becomes  conscious  of  lesser  sounds  and 
of  many  varieties.  Listening  attentively,  he  distinguishes  the 
hissing  rush  of  the  rapids,  the  dashing  of  the  superficial  cur- 
rents against  each  other,  and  even  ^e  tinkling  of  the  little 
rills  which  stray  out  from  the  edge  of  the  vast  current,  and 
fall  over  the  precipice  by  the  side  of  it  as  playfully  as  if  all 
alone.  The  sounds  of  all  waters  are  gathered  into  one  to  form 
the  harmony  of  the  grandest  diapason  of  the  w<»ld. 

To  recognize  and  love  the  beauties  of  nature  requires  a 
peculiar  moral  culture ;  nor  is  this  the  less  tnie  of  art.  In 
music,  a  simple  melody  is  the  most  widely  popular,  because 
best  understood.  So  in  painting,  a  trivial,  common,  even 
vulgar,  subject  may  attract  the  eye  of  the  uncultivated,  when 
the  loftier  and  poetic  will  be  unnoticed.  Glaring  and  obtru- 
sive colors  please  him  whom  a  modest  and  trutfafiil  represen- 
tation will  not  attract  for  a  moment.  A  Dutch  kitchen,  or 
the  interior  of  a  stable,  by  the  patient  and  exact  pencil  of  a 
Fleming,  will  delight  many  an  observer  more  than  the  St. 
Jerome  or  the  Transfiguration  ;  will  delight  them,  too,  because 
the  subject  is  so  easily  apprehended  and  so  exactly  treated, 
and  not  because  of  the  peculiar  artistic  excellences  which  have 
given  the  Flemish  school,  in  all  its  varieties,  a  deathless  fame. 
In  both  nature  and  art,  not  he  who  has  opportunities  merely, 
but  he  whose  senses,  and  affections,  and  intellect  have  been 
fiiUy  cultivated,  appreciates  and  enjoys. 

How  many  of  the  most  deligbtfiil  pictures  of  nature  come 
from  our  poets,  —  pictures  which  may  have  been  a  thousand 
times  before  our  eyes,  but  which  we  never  saw  till  the  poet 
gave  us  light  and  life,  but  which,  henceforth,  we  shall  ever 
behold ;  pictures  where  the  visible  and  audible  mingle  with 
the  imaginative,  and  so  double  our  vision  and  our  enjoyment, 
and  we  become  like  the  man  in  the  Arabian  tale,  on  whose 
eyes  the  magician  rubbed  an  ointmoot,  and  he  at  once  looked 
through  the  thick  dirt  and  rubbish  upon  all  the  gems  and  gold 
of  the  earth.     Who  that  has  read  the  verse  of  Shakspeare  — 

*'  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  tbisUmk  » — 

can  forget  it,  or  fail  to  see  a  new  beauty  in  the  reality  ? 

"  The  horse  that  guide  the  golden  eye  of  hemTen, 
Aad  blow  the  morDine  from  their  nostrils, 
Making  their  fiery  gait  above  the  clouds  —  " 
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in  the  words  of  Marlowe,  is  a  picfure  almost  as  foil  of  life  as 
the  Aurora  of  Guido  or  Guercino.  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
illustrate  this  point  farther. 

Thousands  have  looked  upon  the  paintings  of  Claude  and 
Salvator»  of  Guido  and  Domenichino,  and  haye  seen  none  of 
the  beauties  which  yet  are  there,  or  only  those  most  promi* 
nent  and  common,  until  some  poet,  or  artist  with  a  poet's 
spirit,  has  stood  like  a  prophet  to  declare  the  interpretation  of 
the  symbols,  to  reveal  the  mind  of  him  who  thus  in  colors 
and  shapes  embodied  his  great  conceptions.  So  mysteriously 
is  the  divine  secret  wrapped  up  in  every  great  work  of  genius, 
open  though  it  seems  to  lie  to  the  gaze  of  all  the  world.  We 
are  naturally,  then,  led  to  notice  the  power  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  create  and  idealize  a  power  which  finds  its  chief  play 
in  the  Fine  Arts.  To  some,  perhaps,  the  bare  mention  of 
such  a  function  may  seem  to  betray  an  unhappy  leaning  to 
the  unreal  and  untrue.  This  conclusion  will,  we  trust,  be 
corrected  by  a  better  understanding  of  the  subject.  That  is 
a  mind  of  extreme  narrowness  and  obtuseness,  which  consid- 
ers the  imaginative  as  the  contrary  of  the  true  and  synony- 
mous with  the  false.  Opposed  to  the  actual  it  indeed  is,  and 
to  that  oppositbn  owes,  in  part,  its  benign  power.  Raphael 
and  Michad  Angelo  have  been  called  the  *'  two  great  sove- 
reigns of  the  two  distinct  empires  of  Truth,— -the  actual 
and  the  imaginative." 

It  b  the  purpose  of  all  art  to  be  thoroughly  true ;  and  it  is 
unreal  only  in  the  sense  of  not  always  absolutely  restricting 
itself  by  any  given  and  particular  form  of  nature,  or  fact  of 
history.  It  is  really  most  true  to  the  heart,  to  the  grander 
lessons  it  aims  at,  and  to  the  broader  and  essential  features  of 
the  scene  represented,  when  it  sometimes  forgets  or  disregards 
the  minor  and  unimpcmant  facts.  This  is  so,  partly  because 
every  art  must  be  limited  by  the  special  objects  which  it  aims 
to  accomplish,  and  by  the  means  which  it  is  compelled  to 
employ,  and  partly  because  it  aims  at  an  ideal  perfectioui 
which,  though  shadowed  forth  in  nature,  is  never  actually 
found.  Art  seeks  to  realize  that  of  which  nature  is  pro- 
phetic ;  nor  is  this  aim  really  different  bom  what  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  the  aim  of  every  one  in  life.  We  need  an  ideal  in  learn- 
ing and  in  teaching,  in  character  and  in  action.     The  mind 
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which  has  none  is  uncertain,  and  without  enthusiasm,  and  is 
also  destitute  of  one  of  the  strongest  aids  to  the  highest  attain- 
ment. That  creative  genius,  even,  pauses  somewhat  in  its 
course,  whose  works  are  fully  up  to  its  idea.  A  friend  of 
ThOrwaldsen  once  found  him  in  low  spirits,  and  having  asked 
him  if  any  thing  had  distressed  him,  the  sculptor  replied : 
"  My  genius  is  decaying."  "  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked 
the  visitor.  "  Why  ;  here  is  my  statue  of  Christ,"  (a  work, 
we  may  say,  of  amazing  beauty,  and  serene  sublimity)  ;  *<  it 
is  the  first  of  my  works  that  I  have  ever  felt  satisfied  with. 
Till  now,  my  idea  has  always  been  far  beyond  what  I  could 
execute.  But  it  is  no  longer  so.  I  shall  never  have  a  great 
idea  again."  ♦ 

In  order  to  realize  any  thing  great  or  good  in  character,  in* 
fluence,  or  productions,  man  must  struggle  unceasingly  for  a 
more  perfect  future.  He  must  be  dissatisfied  with  the  pres- 
ent. He  needs  an  ideal  to  elevate  him  above  vulgar  thoughts, 
to  sustain  him  amid  the  thousand  depressing  influences  to 
which  he  b  subjected,  —  an  ideal,  without  which  there  would 
be  no  reformation,  no  discoveries,  no  grand  improvements. 
One  of  the  great  moral  influences  of  the  imagination,  rightly 
directed,  is  thus  to  inspire  the  soul  with  better  resolutions,  by 
picturing  before  it  scenes  such  as  nature  never,  or  only  in  her 
rarest  moods,  aflbrds,  yet  which  we  feel  to  be  profoundly  true. 
An  ideal  is  necessary  to  keep  the  actual  up  to  a  tolerable 
standard.  Without  it,  the  race  would  sink,  not  at  once,  but 
gradually  and  surely.  We  need  some  exhibition  of  perfect 
justice,  goodness,  and  truth,  so  that  these  fundamental  moral 
virtues  shall  be  neither  forgotten  nor  counterfeited.  Beauty 
must  be  portrayed  by  art,  more  radiant  even  than  in  nature, 
that  our  notion  of  beauty  may  not  fail.  It  will  not  do  to 
trust  to  the  actual  realization  of  it  in  a  world  of  storms,  and 
accidents,  and  infinite  disorder.  Were  we  contented  to  copy 
the  actual,  it  is  hardly  extravagant  to  say,  that  we  might  in 
time  come  to  look  on  deformity  itself  as  beautiful,  and  the 
Apollo,  with  the  fire  and  high  disdain  of  the  god  upon  his 
brow,  might  be  put  out  of  countenance  by  the  flat  head  and 
stretched  lip  of  the  Oregon  Indian.     Something  like  this,  and 

•  Quetua  at  TnOh^  Ist  ser.,  3d.  ed.,  p.  83. 
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not  much  less  strange,  has  been  seen  in  the  vagaries  of  fasb* 
ion,  which  occasionally  has  sanctioned  those  deformities  of 
the  great  which  no  skill  could  remedy. 

Let  us  here  look  for  a  moment  at  the  creative  power  of 
genius.  The  artist  is  not  a  mere  mechanician,  adroitly  to 
unite  materials  which  another  may  join  still  more  skilfully ; 
nor  a  discoverer  merely,  with  his  modicum  of  knowledge,  to 
be  superseded  by  another,  whose  profounder  researches  put 
to  shame  his  comparative  ignorance,  or  invalidate  his  conclu* 
sions ;  but  an  originator,  a  creator,  in  the  highest  sense  in 
which  those  terms  can  be  applied  to  a  finite  mind ;  and  when, 
in  obedience  to  the  master's  command,  there  stands  before  us 
some  marvellous  embodiment  of  a  mysteriously  awful  concep* 
tion,  some  new  and  genuine  form  of  beauty,  strength,  grace, 
passion,  sentiment,  some  vagrant  and  ethereal  vision  of  loveli* 
ness,  never  revealed  before,  — ^  some  strange  demonstration  of 
human  hopes  or  passions  amid  the  mighty  realities  of  a  world 
where  '*  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,"  we  see  what  cannot  be 
superseded,  cannot  grow  old.  The  Prometheus,  the  Parthe- 
non, the  Dying  Gladiator,  the  Transfiguration,  Hamlet— -all 
are  as  fresh  as  on  their  natal  mom ;  they  cannot  die ;  they 
cannot  grow  old ;  they  do  not  belong  to  the  domain  of 
time ;  they  have  all  of  immortality  that  human  works  can 
have,  xTi{^ata  ig  del.  Why  is  this,  do  we  ask  ?  They  are 
products  of  those  high  faculties  which,  in  their  nature,  are 
emancipated  from  time  and  space,  whose  aim  is  the  absolute, 
the  permanent,  the  eternal ;  faculties  which,  boldly  and  in- 
tensely exhibited  b  another,  tend,  by  a  mysterious  sympathy, 
to  awaken  the  same  in  us.  Well  may  we  catch  some  of 
their  enthusiasm,  whose  life  was  so  full  of  vivid  thought  and 
emotion.  Nor  is  this  general  vivifying  power  of  the  highest 
art  its  least  important  fimction.  If  it  were  only  that  art  ex- 
hibits the  peculiar  and  expressive  features  of  past  ages  and 
people,  it  would  be  invaluable  ;  but  when  it  becomes  the  liv- 
ing vehicle  of  thoughts  and  feelings  common  to  the  universal 
heart  of  the  race,  he  were  indeed  a  simpleton  who  should 
despise  it,  —  a  Vandal  or  a  Goth  who  would  destroy. 

Let  us  never  forget  the  earnest,  patient  toil,  and  the  intense 
action  of  the  minds  which  have  produced  such  works.     By 
some,  art  has  been  looked  upon  mainly  as  a  sport  and  recrea- 
tion ;  but  so  its  masters  have  never  thought  of  it.     Was  it  a 
10* 
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play  to  him,  <Mhe  mighty  sovereign  of  the  ideal/'  whose 
nearly  fourscore  and  ten  years  found  him  still  meditating  new 
works  in  hb  favorite  arts  ?  or  to  him,  who,  dybg  at  thirty* 
seven,  had  filled  Italy  with  representations  of  beauty,  and 
grace,  and  power,  which  none  have  excelled,  none  rivalled  ? 
Or  (not  to  overburden  the  catalogue,)  to  him  among  our* 
selves,  painter,  poet,  philosopher,  who  was  so  suddenly,  and 
for  us,  but  not  for  himself,  untimely,  summoned  away  from  this 
lower  sphere,  leaving  the  paint  still  fresh  on  that  immortal 
canvas,  where  he  was  striving  to  depict  that  august  and  fear- 
ful scene  when  the  Babylonish  monarch  shrinks  back  aghast 
at  the  fire-traced  words  which  foretell  his  doom?  Were 
these,  and  their  compeers  of  the  elder  or  the  later  days,  but 
at  play,  and  not  rather  working  with  the  full  strength  and 
energy  and  majesty  of  the  intellects  they  were  endowed  with  7 
Then  is  it  mere  holiday  business,  riotous  delight  even,  to 
write  histories  and  poems,  to  foretell  the  courses  of  the  stars 
and  the  ways  of  men,  to  navigate  fleets,  fight  battles,  govern 
empires,  to  do  any  thing  which,  being  well  done,  has  hitherto 
made  men  famous.  To  look  upon  the  monuments  erected 
by  the  joyful  toil  of  the  past,  whether  to  commemorate 
achievements,  or  as  the  necessary  products  of  overflowing 
minds,  how  does  it  enlarge  the  soul  ?  How  it  emancipates 
us  from  the  tyranny  of  the  present,  to  live  for  a  time  in  the 
ages  that  are  past,  and  with  the  men  who  bent  the  stem 
energy  of  their  minds  to  the  great  legacy  which  they  left, 
of  thought  and  feeling  springing  in  them  through  the  multi- 
plied influences  of  the  times,  and  wrought  out  by  them  for 
the  instruction  and  joy  of  many  generations. 

He  who  for  the  first  time  enters  bto  the  world  of  art,  and 
becomes  conscious  of  its  objects  and  its  power,  feels  as  if  he 
had  begun  to  live  a  new  life.  Every  latent  sympathy  seems 
to  have  caught  fire ;  new  ties  bind  him  to  nature  and  to  life.- 
He  unconsciously  is  stretching  and  grasping  for  the  unattain- 
ed,  the  perfect,  the  infinite.  He  is  above  the  level  of  mere 
knowledge.  Unawares  he  has  been  raised  into  the  sphere  of 
passion,  of  beauty,  of  goodness  and  truth,  and  therefore  of 
power.  He  approaches  the  ideas  of  what  is  truly  noble  and 
grand  and  excellent. 

There  is  another  function  of  the  imagination,  by  which  we 
are  led  to  see  in  every  outward  manifestation  an  evidence  of 
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an  inward  spiritual  agency,  so  that  the  otherwise  feeble  and 
trivial  and  insignificant  are  clothed  with  a  certain  celestial 
glory.  To  one,  indeed,  '<  the  primrose  by  the  river's  brim,  a 
yellow  primrose  is"  and  nothing  more;  to  another,  it  is 
suggestive  of  thoughts  world-wide. 

"  To  me,  the  mesDest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoaghtfl  that  do  oAen  lie  too  deep  for  tears.'* 

It  is  altogether  a  common-place  and  inert  mind,  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  brute's,  indeed,  which  sees  no  uses  in  the  world  but 
those  which  minister  to  our  physical  comforts,  no  glories  in 
the  creation  above  those  of  simple  sensation.  The  imagina- 
tbn  rarely  sees  objects  in  their  simple  nakedness,  but  clothed 
and  in  company.  Hence,  to  an  imaginative  mind,  the  picture 
and  the  statue  are  symbols,  expressive  of  fitr  more  than  meets 
the  eye.  The  yet  and  forever  unfinished,  semi-colossal  statues 
of  evening  and  ^morning,  night  and  day,  by  Michael  Angelo, 
in  the  new  sacristy  of  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  at  Flor- 
ence, have  been  finely  called  (by  a  critic  of  great  taste  and 
feeling  and  eloquence,  when  he  has  not  a  special  and  unwor- 
thy end  to  serve,)  <'  four  ineffable  types,  not  of  darkness  nor 
of  day,  not  of  morning  nor  evening,  but  of  the  departure  and 
resurrection,  the  twilight  and  the  dawn  of  the  soul  of  man." 
And  he  goes  on,  (thb  same  critic,)  after  naming  several  works 
of  this  king  of  sculptors,  painters,  architects,  <<  All  these,  and 
all  else  that  I  could  name  of  bis  forming,  have  borne,  and 
in  themselves  retain  and  exercise,  the  same  inexplicable 
power, -^inexplicable,  because  proceeding  from  an  imagina- 
tive perception  almost  superhuman,  which  goes  where  we 
cannot  follow,  and  is  where  we  cannot  come."  ^  Were  we 
to  follow  out  this  topic,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  by  most 
pertinent  illustrations  what  courses  of  thought  are  awakened 
in  an  imaginative  mind  by  the  presence  of  an  original  work ; 
how  fine  as  gossamer  are  the  threads  of  association  which  bbd 
thought  to  thought,  yet  how  strong.  Figure  after  figure  rises 
before  us,  and  the  cold  and  motionless  statue  upon  which  we 
look  becomes  an  enchanter  to  awaken  in  us  powers  of  whose 
existence  we  had  not  been  aware,  and  to  evoke  ideal  scenes 
which  fill  us  with  surprise  and  awe. 

*  Mod.  PcMen^  toI.  2. 
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Each  ait  has  a  grand  and  peculiar  power  which  none  can 
wield  who  is  not  great  in  knowledge,  in  feeling,  in  the  recog* 
iiition  of  profound  ideas,  as  well  as  often  in  the  lower  depart- 
ments of  mechanical  adroitness  and  skill.  Provinces  have  be- 
come famous  because  of  the  artists  who  dwelt  in  them; 
wanderers  from  every  zone  have  bent  their  willing  steps 
towards  a  city  or  village  through  the  mysterious  attraction  of 
a  picture  or  a  statue.  To  think  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
Raphael,  of  Velasques  and  Rubens,  as  of  the  same  exalted 
fellowship  with  Dante,  and  Tasso,  and  Milton,  ooce  seemed 
to  us  preposterous ;  but  we  do  not  think  so  now.  Painters, 
and  sculptors,  and  architects,  if  they  have  an  advantage  over 
the  poet  in  vividness  of  representation,  in  vividness  of  a  single 
impression,  have  this  signal  disadvantage,  that  they  cannot 
send  their  works  to  the  home  of  ev^  genial  mind,  and  win 
their  easy  way  to  countless  hearts  in  &r-off  lands  and  distant 
generations.  They  cannot,  to  any  great  extent,  repeat  their 
jnroductions.  While  the  poet  is  the  companion  of  everybody, 
and  his  winged  words  fly  through  all  mouths,  they  must  trust 
their  fame  to  history  and  tradition  and  criticism.  Engraving, 
though  an  mvaluable  aid  in  disseminating  some  general 
knowledge  of  their  works,  and  standing  to  the  other  arts  some- 
what as  printing  to  writing,  is  itself  an  art  which  demands 
great  talent,  almost  genius,  and  therefore  is  too  rare  and  costly 
to  be  used  with  the  utmost  freedom ;  and,  besides,  it  of  neces^ 
sity  fails  in  some  peculiarity  of  every  other  art  whose  works 
it  imitates.  It  can  neither  give  the  color  of  painting,  nor  the 
grandeur  and  various  aspects  of  sculpture  and  arohitecture. 

The  mind  of  Raphael  and  Guide  we  cannot  fairly  read  ex- 
cept at  Bologna  or  Rome  ;  nor  that  of  Mk^hael  Angelo  but  at 
Rome  or  Florence ;  nor  of  Salvator  Rosa  but  at  Florence  or 
Naples ;  nor  of  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  and  Tintoretto,  but 
at  Venice.  Elsewhere  we  may,  indeed,  see  their  woriu,  but 
we  get  no  adequate  idea  of  their  various  power  and  grandeur; 
it  is  like  studying  Shakspeare  in  his  sonnets,  or  Milton  in  his 
Allegro  and  Penseroso.  Few  have  had  the  Boeotian  satis&ction 
of  the  Roman  Consul,  who  compelled  the  master  of  the  ship 
which  carried  the  precious  spoils  of  art  from  Greece  to  Italy 
to  give  bonds,  if  he  should  lose  them,  to  furnish  others  as  good. 
The  artist  can  thus  speak  to  but  comparatively  few,  but  to 
them  with  unrivalled  power,  a  power  which  cannot  be  ex- 
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pressed,  cannot  be  understood^  until  felt ;  and  which,  until 
then,  it  seems  much  like  affectation  to  speak  of.  But  how 
many,  (to  illustrate  our  thought  by  that  art  to  which  we 
have  scarcely  referred,)  have  walked  beneath  the  colon- 
nades of  the  Parthenon,  the  arches  of  the  cathedrals  at  Ant- 
werp, at  Rouen,  at  Strasburg,  with  inexpressible  awe, — with 
feelings  subdued,  softened,  humbled.  These  are  not  mere 
piles  of  brick  and  mortar,  not  mere  structures  for  conve- 
nience or  shelter ;  but  edi6ces  whose  expressive  forms  have 
grown  up  from  the  vital  working  of  an  indwelling  spirit,  — 
emblems  of  stability,  of  heavenward  aspirations,  of  religious 
faith.  Ages  are  bound  together  by  them  ;  on  the  same  foot- 
worn stones  have  walked  and  kneeled  ten,  twenty,  fifty 
generations.  The  venerable  structures  belong  to  no  time,  are 
emancipated  from  the  frivolities  of  fashion  and  the  frailty  of 
man,  and  stand  as  emblems  of  eternal  truths.  The  petty 
interests  of  the  day,  the  squabbles  of  fiercest  rivals,  the  conten- 
tions of  great  parties  and  sects  have  all  sunk  to  oblivion  ;  but 
the  ideas  of  Ictinus  and  Brunelleschi,  embodied  in  these  masses 
of  imperishable  material  wrought  together  with  unwearied 
patience  and  the  most  cunning  skill,  are  still  vital  and  effica- 
cious, and  speak  to  every  heart  as  earnestly,  as  affectingly,  as 
at  the  beginning. 

How  many  millions  have  found  in  the  Apollo,  the  Niobe, 
the  Moses,  the  Transfiguration,  a  revelation  of  beauty,  or 
sorrow,  or  authority,  or  supernatural  glory,  which  they  never 
before  conceived  of.  Who  that,  without  expecting  much,  or 
without  knowing  what  to  expect,  has  stood  for  the  first  time 
before  the  Crucifixion,  by  Tintoretto,  at  Venice,  can  ever  for- 
get the  tempestuous  rush  of  emotions  which  swept  through  his 
soul  at  the  sight  of  that  amazing  picture.  Who  that  has  seen 
the  Greek  Slave  has  not  felt  that  '<  there  has  lighted  on  this 
orb  "  a  being  almost  of  another  sphere,  —  of  this  world  and  yet 
above  it,  —  exposed  in  the  market,  yet  above  the  possibility 
of  degradatk)n  ;  and  by  the  awful  power  of  innocence  and 
beauty  and  pious  resignation,  shutting  the  mouth  of  heartless- 
ness,  and  awing  sensuality  itself  into  the  semblance  of  purity. 
Those  who  have  seen  these  things  are  held  by  a  spell  which 
they  may  not  comprehend,  but  which  they  cannot  break,  and 
would  not  if  they  could,  and  which,  every  moment,  grows 
stronger  and  stronger.     Nay  more,  they  seem  to  have  entered 
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a  new  world,  with  new  sources  of  instruction  and  delight. 
Faculties  seem  to  burst  into  life  which  had  lain  dormant  fiom 
their  birth,  but  now  are  clamorous  for  their  appropriate  ali- 
ment, and  in  their  very  action  raise  their  possessor  to  a  higher 
and  freer  region,  and  seem  to  have  carried  him  nearer  the 
realization  of  his  great  birthright  as  a  son  of  God  and  heir  of 
immortality. 

In  speaking  thus  of  the  culture  derived  from  art,  we  have 
barely  indicated  a  line  of  thought  which  may  be  followed  out 
to  far  richer  and  more  complete  results.  The  subject  right- 
fully demands  a  development  of  the  influences  of  art  on  dif- 
ferent orders  of  mind  ;  its  conservative  power — its  liber- 
alizing and  harmonizing  influences  —  its  effect  on  the  poetic 
faculties  —  its  promptmg  to  earnest  thought  —  its  power  for 
generous  culture  in  the  city  and  in  the  schools,  —  and  (what 
might  be  especially  wished)  its  power  in  cultivatmg  a  pure 
taste  —  in  beautifying  our  homes  and  rendering  them  more 
attractive,  and  b  serving  as  a  counterpoise  to  ruder,  or  vulgar, 
or  less  innocent  means  of  enjoyment  —  in  helping  us  to  see 
more  clearly  and  constantly  the  beauty  with  which  God  has 
clothed  the  world ;  inspiring  thoughts  of  gentleness  and  charity, 
making  us  interested  and  happy  in  something  besides  the 
vehement  and  often  embittered  contest  of  parties  and  sects,  or 
the  hard  watchfulness  and  toil  of  the  straggle  for  wealth.  So 
might  it  be  more  strongly  recommended  to  many  robds  as  of 
great  efficacy  and  of  unexpectedly  wide  utility. 

Without  expanding  these  considerations,  we  may  briefly 
refer  to  one  other  pobt,  namely,  that  the  highest  art  helps  us 
to  form  an  ideal  of  excellence  still  higher  than  it  represents. 
There  is  a  beauty  higher  than  Raphael  ever  conceived  of,  a 
sublimity  grander  than  Buonaroti  ever  strove  to  portray.  To 
the  conception  of  them  we  may  never  attain  here,  but  through 
their  aid  we  may  approach  the  goal  where  even  they  can  no 
longer  be  our  masters.  Were  it  not  for  their  labors,  we  should 
never  have  entered  upon  the  Geld  of  their  glory ;  but  from  a 
profound  and  reverent  contemplation  of  them,  we  come  to 
anticipate  something  still  more  wonderful.  There  begins  to 
whisper  within  us  a  prophecy  of  futurity.  Still  more,  we  begin 
to  feel  that  the  highest  beauty,  unmarred  by  evil,  can  only  be 
discovered  and  represented  by  a  virtuous  soul,  and  that,  in 
proportion  as  the  great  painters  have  been  imbued  with  reli- 
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gioas  ideas  has  been  the  sublime  excellence  of  their  works. 
Here,  where  art  rises  and  melts  into  something  better, — 
where,  failing  to  realize  that  which  it  strives  for,  it  yields  to  a 
greater  spiritual  power  of  which  it  may  be  an  ally,  we  may 
with  propriety  leave  the  subject  just  where  to  many  minds  it 
opens  the  most  interesting  view. 

Art  alone  will  save  no  people ;  let  Italy  witness,  if  witness 
be  needed  ;  but  may  it  not  retard  their  fall,  and  if  prostrate, 
help  to  restore  ?  Even  in  that  impoverished  and  sad  country, 
does  not  her  art  elevate  and  dignify  even  what  it  cannot  reno* 
vate,  and  the  memory  of  her  medieval  glory  do  more  than 
half  that  is  done  to  inspire  her  best  minds  with  purest,  most 
patriotic  purposes,  and  to  redeem  all  minds  from  something  of 
the  s<NTOw  and  degradation  to  which  they  have  been  exposed  ? 

Art  alone  will  not  afford  a  complete  culture  to  the  individual, 
nor  should  its  influence  ever  be  mistaken  as  moral  or  religious 
in  the  highest  sense.  We  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  be  so 
misunderstood.  It  brings  to  every  one,  indeed,  a  peril  pro- 
portioned to  its  advantages  ;  but  there  b  a  work  of  great  con- 
sequence which  it  may  do  in  educating  the  soul  for  a  higher 
life  ;  and  he  who  hangs  one  really  fine  picture  on  his  wall  does 
somethmg  to  refine  and  elevate  his  tastes,  to  fit  himself  for 
the  intenser  enjoyment  of  nature,  to  elevate  his  ideal  of 
excellence,  to  expand  and  cultivate  his  highest  faculties,  to 
adorn  and  bless  his  daily  life,  and  towards  the  acquisition  and 
maintenance  of  the  most  beautiful  character. 

We  have  been  beguiled  (much  too  far  our  readers  may 
think)  along  a  pleasant  way  ;  but  must  return  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, before  we  quite  transgress  our  limits,  to  the  volume 
immediately  before  us.  The  mam  events  in  the  life  of  Winck- 
elmann,—  his  early  familiarity  with  Greek  literature,  his  pro- 
found and  philosophical  study  of  ancient  art,  and  his  untimely 
death  by  assassination  at  Trieste,  —  are  doubtless  familiar  to 
most  of  our  readers.  His  works,  though  oflen  referred  to, 
have  been  less  generally  studied  by  the  English  reader  from 
difficulty  of  access.  That  difficulty,  with  respect  to  a  portion 
of  his  works,  is  now  removed,  and  so  felicitously  too,  that 
whoever  glances,  however  cursorily,  at  thb  beautiful  volume, 
will  be  strongly  tempted  to  make  it  his  own,  and  to  study  it  with 
care.  Where  the  whole  appearance  of  the  book  is  so  admi- 
rable, and  marks,  in  the  very  beauty  of  its  typography,  the 
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superintendence  of  a  liberal  and  cultivuted  mind ;  when  its 
illustrations,  too,  go  far  beyond  the  original  German  editions, 
it  seems  like  ingratitude,  or  an  avaricious  desire  for  all  excel- 
lence within  the  narrowest  limits,  to  ask  for  any  thing  more ; 
yet  had  it  been  possible  to  give  outlines,  or  partially  filled 
engravings  of  a  few  more  of  the  world-famous  statues,  of  the 
Apollo,  the  Niobe,  and  the  Laocoon,  for  example,  the  useful- 
ness as  well  as  beauty  of  the  volume  would  have  been  consid- 
erably increased,  and  we  should  have  had  absolutely  nothu^ 
to  wish  for.  As  it  is,  the  lovers  of  art  are  under  great  obliga- 
tions to  Dr.  Lodge,  obligations  which  we  should  be  glad  to 
see  repaid  far  more  liberally  than  we  fear  they  will  be. 

The  present  volume  is  the  second  of  the  original  series,  and 
contains  Books  IV.  and  V.,  Art  among  the  Greeks.  Should 
the  remaining  volumes  be  published,  we  are  sure  that  they 
will  be  hailed  by  an  increasing  number  of  readers  with  great 
delight.  More  than  three  quarters  of  a  century  has  not  super- 
annuated the  criticisms  of  Winckelmann,  but  for  ihe  most  part 
confirmed  them.  We  had  marked  several  passages  for  quo- 
tation ;  but  the  length  of  our  discussion  obliges  us  to  content 
ourselves  with  one  which  shows  most  distinctly  the  philoso- 
phical character  of  the  critic,  and  contains  wise  and  essential 
directions  to  all  observers  of  art. 

^^  Seek  not  to  detect  deficiencies  and  imperfections  In  works  of 
art,  until  you  have  previously  learnt  to  recognize  and  discover 
beauties.  This  admonition  is  the  fruit  of  experience ;  of  noticing 
daily  that  the  beautiful  has  remained  unknown  to  most  observers, 
—  who  can  see  the  shape,  but  must  learn  the  higher  qualities  of 
it  from  others,  —  because  they  wish  to  act  the  critic,  before  they 
have  begun  to  be  scholars.  It  is  with  them  as  with  school-boys, 
all  of  whom  have  wit  enough  to  find  out  their  instructor's  weak 
point.  Vanity  will  not  allow  them  to  pass  by  satisfied  with  a 
moderate  gaze ;  their  self-complacency  wants  to  be  flattered ; 
hence  they  endeavor  to  pronounce  a  judgment  But  as  it  is  easier 
to  assume  a  negative  than  an  affirmative  position,  so  imperfections 
are  much  more  easily  observed  and  found  than  perfections,  and  it 
requires  less  effort  and  trouble  to  criticize  others  than  to  improve 
oneself."     p.  194. 

Were  this  rule  but  observed,  how  much  harsh,  shallow,  and 
utterly  valueless  criticism  would  be  avoided  ! 

We  cannot  look  at  this  work  and  others  recently  published, 
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including  especially,  as  among  the  most  prominent  in  different 
departments  and  with  different  methods,  the  (London)  Art 
Journal,  and  the  eloquent  volumes  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  (much  as 
we  dissent  from  some  of  that  gentleman's  criticisms,)  without 
the  satisfactory  feeling  that  the  English  student  of  art  never 
before  had  access  to  so  adequate  means  of  cultivating  his  taste 
and  knowledge*  And  when  we  call  to  mind  the  works  of 
some  of  our  own  artists,  of  AUston  and  Greenough  and 
Powers,  not  to  name  others,  we  rejoice  in  the  evidence 
they  give  that  the  broad  significance  of  art  is  better  than  ever 
before  understood  amongst  us ;  that  here,  too,  beauty  is  seen 
and  loved, — beauty  instinct  with  goodness  and  truth. 


Abt.  v.  — The  Ways  of  the  Hour;  a  Tak.  By  J.  Fen- 
iMORE  CooPEB,  Author  of  « The  Spy,"  « The  Red 
Rover,"  &c.  New  York :  George  P.  Putnam.  1850. 
12mo.     pp.  513. 

Mr.  Cooper  as  a  novelist  is  but  the  ghost  of  his  former 
self.  He  committed  literary  suicide  at  least  ten  years  ago ; 
and  the  volume  now  before  us,  though  it  bears  his  name,  cer- 
tainly affi>rds  no  proof  of  his  resurrection,  or  the  restoration 
of  his  faculties.  We  are  provoked  enough  to  doubt  the  as- 
severation of  the  title  page ;  The  Ways  of  the  Hour  is  not 
written  by  the  author  of  The  Spy ;  it  is  a  lame  and  impotent 
caricature  of  that  author's  manner,  exhibiting  and  exagger- 
ating all  his  faults,  but  showing  none  of  his  excellenoies,  and 
not  animated  by  one  spark  of  his  genius.  With  some  glaring 
defects  of  manner,  with  ill-jointed  and  most  improbable  plots, 
feeble  delineations  of  character,  and  an  abundance  of  prosy 
conversations,  the  earlier  fictions  of  that  author  still  showed 
so  many  striking  merits,  as  fairly  to  earn  for  him,  for  a  while, 
the  title  of  the  American  novelist.  His  strength  consisted 
chiefly  in  hb  descriptive  power  and  his  skill  as  a  narrator. 
Many  of  the  scenes  and  incidents  created  an  interest  that 
was  almost  painfuL  The  escape  of  the  pedler  spy  with  a 
squadron  of  Virginia  light-horsemen  at  his  heels,  the  chase 
of  an  American  frigate  by  an  English  squadron,  the  wreck  of 
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the  Ariel,  the  defence  of  the  island  at  Glenn's  Falls  against 
a  troop  of  savages,  and  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Bun- 
ker's Hill  as  witnessed  by  Lionel  Lincoln,  are  passages  almost 
unmatched  for  power,  vivacity,  and  scenic  effect,  by  any 
novelist  except  Scott.  The  remainder  of  the  story  through 
which  these  6ne  sketches  were  distributed  was  generally  a 
curious  piece  of  patchwork,  the  best  quality  of  which  was 
negative ;  it  did  not  avert  the  reader's  attention  from  the  in- 
cidents, and  land  or  sea  views,  which  alone  were  worthy  of  it. 
Characters  supposed  to  be  men  and  women  flitted  about,  and 
held  interminable  conversations  with  each  other  about  nothing 
at  all ;  these  were  necessary,  indeed,  for  the  progress  of  the 
story,  but  they  were  none  the  less  incumbrances.  Mr.  Cooper 
never  invented  but  two  probable  and  interesting  characters  in 
his  life,  —  Long  Tom  Coffin  and  the  Leatherstocking ;  and 
the  latter  of  these,  as  if  to  show  how  much  the  writer  was 
delighted  with  his  success,  was  made  to  figure  in  about  six 
different  novels,  at  as  many  stages  of  his  supposed  life.  This 
poverty  of  invention  in  character,  and  the  almost  total  want 
of  humor  and  pathos,  are  the  probable  causes  why  even  the 
most  successful  productions  of  our  author  would  seldom  bear 
a  second  reading.  They  were  commonly  laid  aside  after  the 
first  perusal,  with  a  feeling  that  the  whole  stock  of  amuse- 
ment which  they  could  afford  had  been  exhausted. 

Mr.  Cooper's  literary  existence  properly  terminated  with 
the  publication  of  The  Monikins,  a  novel  of  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  much,  as  we  have  never  read  it,  and  never 
met  with  any  individual  who  had.  It  was  the  close  of  a  la- 
mentable series  of  fictions,  the  scenes  of  which  were  supposed 
to  take  place  on  European  ground,  and  to  embody  the  results 
of  the  author's  observation  while  abroad.  The  good-natured 
and  much-enduring  public,  slow  to  forget  an  old  favorite, 
read  them  all  through  m  the  vain  hope  of  finding  somewhere 
a  touch  of  the  author's  unrivalled  power  of  description.  But 
the  first  individual,  who  made  the  same  benevolent  attempt 
upon  The  Monikins,  dislocated  his  jaws  before  completing 
the  second  chapter ;  and  no  one  has  dared  to  repeat  the  ex- 
periment. Of  the  novels  which  have  come  after  it,  amount- 
ing on  the  average  to  at  least  one  in  each  year,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  they  are  written  by  a  shade  of  Mr.  Cooper,  who 
represents  very  fairly  his  bad  taste,  his  garrulity,  and  his 
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prejudices,  but  bears  no  likeness  of  his  manlier  features. 
Many  of  them  are  not  novels,  or  romantic  fictions,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  but  tedious  ailments,  or  querulous 
pleas  addressed  to  the  community's  sense  of  justice,  founded 
on  the  imaginary  slights  or  wrongs  which  the  author  has  suf- 
fered. He  has  had  the  misfortune,  apparently,  to  quarrel 
with  the  world,  or  with  that  small  portion  of  the  world  with 
whom  the  location  of  his  property  brings  him  immediately 
in  contact.  He  has  thought  proper  to  carry  on  this  war 
with  his  own  peculiar  weapons,  by  publishing  a  series  of 
stories,  which  appear  to  be  very  bitter  village  satires.  P. 
P.,  clerk  of  our  parish,  has  seemingly  quarrelled  with  the 
minuter,  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  and  the  representative  to 
Congress ;  and  he  seeks  to  gain  his  revenge  by  gibbeting  them 
all  in  print.  But  he  has  succeeded  in  manifesting  his  pur* 
pose,  much  more  than  his  power,  to  wound ;  he  has  shown 
bad  policy,  bad  temper,  and  bad  taste.  If  his  satirical  strokes 
are  really  directed  against  individuals,  as  they  appear  to  be, 
the  intended  victims  are  shielded  from  harm  by  their  own  iui- 
significance.  The  world  at  large  does  not  know,  and  cannot 
know,  that  Lawyer  Timms  stands  for  Mr.  A.,  that  Mr.  B.  is 
pilloried  under  the  appellation  of  Saucy  Williams,  or  that 
Mrs.  Pope  represents  the  garrulous  and  silly  busybody,  Mrs. 
C.  These  worthy  individuals  are  no  more  personalities  in 
the  world's  eye  than  so  many  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

We  would  not  do  Mr.  Cooper  any  injustice.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  grounds  of  his  dispute  with  bis  neighbors,  no- 
thing of  the  causes  which  have  brought  upon  him  the  enmity 
of  many  newspaper  editors,  or  have  involved  him  in  a  long 
succession  of  lawsuits.  It  is  even  possible  that  he  has  not 
alluded  to  these  personal  matters  in  his  recent  novels;  but 
that  the  ill-favored  pictures  in  them  are  only  types  of  a  class, 
not  portraits  of  individuals.  If  so,  our  ground  of  censure  is 
only  shifted,  not  taken  away.  If  he  has  not  quarrelled  with  a 
particular  society,  he  has  quarrelled  with  all  North  America ; 
if  these  sketches  are  not  libels  upon  individuals,  they  are  libels 
upon  his  countrymen  at  large.  They  are  ebullitions  of  ill 
nature,  petulant  manifestations  of  an  irritable  and  scolding 
temperament.  Mr.  Cooper  evidently  does  not  like  our  Amer- 
ican works  and  ways.  But  be  cannot  censure  them  in  the 
spirit  of  a  philosopher  or  a  humorist ;  he  can  only  croak  and 
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growl.  Consequently,  his  sketches  of  character  abound  in 
marks  of  bad  temper  and  savage  exaggeration,  without  being 
enlivened  by  a  single  stroke  of  wit  or  playful  fancy,  or  evin- 
cing any  power  of  grotesque  and  humorous  combination. 
Hence,  they  appear,  as  we  have  said,  like  personal  satires  or 
libels ;  their  aspect  is  neither  truthful  nor  complaisant.  They 
are  not  imaginative  portraitures  of  American  life  in  general,  but 
sour  caricatures,  it  matters  not  whether  of  persons  or  classes. 
It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  a  writer  to  lose  both  his  fancy  and 
his  humor,  when  he  loses  his  temper.  Dickens  is  an  eminent 
instance.  In  general,  he  is  very  good-humored ;  he  laughs 
at  the  follies,  prejudices,  and  vices  of  his  countrymen,  and 
thereby  does  much  to  amuse,  and  something  to  amend  them. 
His  caricatures,  when  most  severe,  are  so  enveloped  in  an  at* 
mosphere  of  fun,  that  even  if  they  were  drawn  from  the  life, 
the  victims  themselves  would  be  compelled  to  lauorh.  Mr. 
Squeers,  the  brutal  and  ignorant  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
the  quintessence  of  hypocrisy  and  selfishness,  appear  so  com- 
ical from  the  very  exaggeration  of  their  evil  qualities,  that  the 
reader  cannot  find  it  in  his  heart  to  hate  them ;  he  even  con* 
ceives  a  sneaking  kindness  for  these  scamps,  and  heartily 
wishes  their  reformation.  But  Mr.  Dickens  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  quarrel  with  the  people  of  this  country,  or  perhaps 
we  should  say,  that  our  countrymen  had  the  misfortune  to 
incur  his  displeasure,  because  at  first  they  very  foolishly  made 
an  idol  of  him,  and  then,  when  he  asked  them  to  give  him 
solid  pudding  in  place  of  empty  praise,  by  passing  a  law  of 
international  copyright,  which  would  have  added  many  thou- 
sands a  year  to  his  income,  they  rather  gruffly  refused,  and 
some  of  the  newspapers  even  began  to  abuse  him.  Mr. 
Dickens  went  home  in  a  towering  rage,  and  forthwith  wrote  a 
novel  for  the  express  purpose  of  venting  his  spite  upon  the 
Americans.  His  most  ardent  admirers  will  hardly  deny,  that 
the  American  chapters  in  Martin  Chuzzlewit  are  the  feeblest 
portion  of  the  book,  that  they  are  both  spiteful  and  dull* 
The  writer's  genius  deserts  him  here,  because  he  is  more  in- 
tent upon  wreaking  his  anger,  than  upon  gratifying  his  love 
of  the  ludicrous.  Mr.  Jefferson  Brick,  the  New  York  editor, 
Mrs.  Parkins's  boarding  house,  Col.  Thompson,  and. Eden,  the 
frontier  settlement,  are  dull  and  gross  caricatures.  They  have 
a  foundation  in  truth ;  they  probably  come  quite  as  near  to  real 
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life  as  do  most  of  the  writer's  English  sketches ;  but  they  are 
conceived  in  a  spirit  so  bitter  and  resentful,  that  Morous  him- 
self could  hardly  laugh  at  them.  They  are  excrescences 
upon  the  story,  the  progress  of  which  is  impeded  by  their 
presence ;  and  the  reader  cannot  avoid  execrating  the  un- 
lucky chance  that  induced  either  Martin  Chuzzlewit  or  Mr. 
Dickens  ever  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 

Most  of  the  characters  intended  to  be  humorous  or  satirical 
m  Mr.  Cooper's  Ways  of  the  Hour,  and  several  other  of  his 
recent  novels,  may  be  classed  with  the  very  feeblest  of  Mr. 
Dickens's  American  creations.  They  are  coarse  and  spite- 
ful caricatures,  not  relieved  by  a  single  ray  of  wit  or  fancy, 
neither  humorous  nor  grotesque,  but  stiff,  sprawling,  and  un- 
natural, like  the  figures  which  children  cut  out  of  card  paper. 
A  rude  likeness  can  faintly  be  distinguished  in  them,  just  as 
the  awkward  semblance  of  two  legs,  two  arms,  and  a  head,  on 
one  of  these  card  figures,  proves  that  it  was  intended  to  repre- 
sent a  man.  Mr.  Cooper's  style  is  so  prosy  and  diffuse  that 
we  can  with  difficulty  find  a  passage  short  enough  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  our  pages,  which  shall  at  the  same  time  show  the 
justice  of  our  criticisms.  But  a  portion  of  the  following 
conversation  between  'Squire  Dunscomb  and  'Squire  Timms 
may  serve  to  show  what  opinion  our  author  entertains  of  Amer- 
ican lawyers,  American  courts  of  justice,  and  American  news- 
papers. 

"  Take  a  seat,  Mr.  Timms,"  said  Dunscomb,  motioning  to  a 
chair,  while  he  resumed  his  own  well-cushioned  seat,  and  delib- 
erately proceeded  to  light  a  cigar,  not  without  pressing  several 
with  a  species  of  intelligent  tenderness,  between  his  thumb  and 
finger.     **  Take  a  seat,  sir ;  and  take  a  cigar." 

Here  occurred  the  great  tour  de  force  in  manners  of  ^Squire 
Timms.  Considerately  turning  his  person  quartering  towards  his 
host,  and  seizing  himself  by  the  nose,  much  as  if  he  had  a  quarrel 
with  that  member  of  his  face,  he  bio  wed  a  blast  that  sounded 
sonorously,  and  which  fulfilled  all  that  it  promised.  Now  a  better 
mannered  man  than  Dunscomb  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find.  He 
was  not  particularly  distinguished  for  elegance  of  deportment,  but 
he  was  perfectly  well-bred.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  flinch  before 
this  broad  bint  from  vulgarity,  but  stood  it  unmoved.  To  own 
the  truth,  so. large  has  been  the  inroad  from  the  base  of  society, 
within  the  last  five-and-twenty  years,  on  the  habits  of  those  whp 
once  exclusively  dwelt  together,  that  he  had  got  hardened  even 
11* 
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to  this  innovation.  Ttie  fact  is  not  to  be  concealed,  and,  as  we 
intend  never  to  touch  upon  the  subject  again,  we  shall  say  dis- 
tinctly that  Mr.  Timms  blowed  his  nose  with  his  fingers,  and  that, 
in  so  doing,  he  did  not  innovate  one  half  as  much,  to-day,  on  the 
usages  of  the  Upper  Ten  Thousand,  as  he  would  have  done  had 
he  blowed  his  nose  with  his  thumb  only,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since. 

Dunscomb  bore  this  infliction  philosophically  ;  and  well  he 
might,  for  there  was  no  remedy.  Waiting  for  Timms  to  use  his 
handkerchief,  which  was  produced  somewhat  tardily  for  such  an 
operation,  he  quietly  opened  the  subject  of  their  interview. 

^'  So  the  grand  jury  has  actually  found  a  bill  for  murder  and 
arson,  my  nephew  writes  me,''  Dunscomb  observed,  looking  in- 
quiringly at  his  companion,  as  if  really  anxious  for  further  intelli- 
gence. 

"  Unanimously,  they  tell  me,  Mr.  Dunscomb,''  answered  Timms. 
"  I  understand  that  only  one  man  hesitated,  and  he  was  brought 
round  before  they  came  into  court.  That  piece  of  money  damns 
our  case  in  old  Duke's." 

^^  Money  saves  more  cases  than  it  damns,  Timms ;  and  no  one 
knows  it  better  than  yourself." 

"  Very  true,  sir.  Money  may  defy  even  the  new  code.  Give 
me  five  hundred  dollars,  and  change  the  proceedings  to  a  civil 
action,  and  I'll  carry  any  thing  in  my  own  county  that  you'll  put 
on  the  calendar,  barring  some  twenty  or  thirty  jurors  I  could 
name.  There  are  about  thirty  men  in  the  county  that  I  can  do 
nothing  with  —  for  that  matter,  whom  I  dare  not  approach." 

"  How  the  deuce  is  it,  Timms,  that  you  manage  your  causes 
with  so  much  success  ?  for  I  remember  you  have  given  me  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  in  suits  in  which  law  and  fact  were  both  clearly 
enough  on  my  side." 

^'  I  suppose  those  must  have  been  causes  in  which  we  ^  horse- 
shedded  '  and  '  pillowed  '  a  good  deal." 

"  Horse-shedded  and  pillowed  !  Those  are  legal  terms  of  which 
I  have  no  knowledge  I  " 

"  They  are  country  phrases,  sir,  and  country  customs,  too,  for 
that  matter.  A  man  might  practise  a  long  life  in  town,  and  know 
nothing  about  them.  The  Halls  of  Justice  are  not  immaculate  ; 
but  they  can  tell  us  nothing  of  horse-shedding  and  pillowing. 
They  do  business  in  a  way  of  which  we  in  the  country  are  just 
as  ignorant  as  you  are  of  our  mode." 

^'  Have  the  goodness,  Timms,  just  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
your  terms,  which  are  quite  new  to  me.  I  will  not  swear  they 
are  not  in  the  Code  of  Practice,  but  they  are  in  neither  Black- 
stone  nor  Kent." 
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**  HoTse-shedding,  ^Squire  Dunscomb,  explains  itself.  In  the ' 
country,  most  of  the  jurors,  witnesses,  &c.,  have  more  or  less  to 
do  with  the  horse-sheds,  if  it 's  only  to  see  that  their  beasts  are 
fed.  Well,  we  keep  proper  talkers  there,  and  it  must  be  a  knotty 
case,  indeed,  into  which  an  ingenious  hand  cannot  thrust  a  doubt 
or  an  argument  To  be  frank  with  you,  I  Ve  known  three  pretty 
difficult  suits  summed  up  under  a  hoise-shed  in  one  day ;  and 
twice  as  many  opened.** 

^^But  how  is  this  done? — do  you  present  your  arguments 
directly,  as  in  court  ?  " 

^  Lord  bless  you,  no.  In  court  unless  the  jury  happen  to  be 
unusually  excellent,  counsel  have  to  pay  some  little  regard  to  the 
testimony  and  the  law ;  but,  in  horse-shedding,  one  has  no  need 
of  either.  A  skilful  horse-shedder,  for  instance,  will  talk  a  party 
to  pieces,  and  not  say  a  word  about  the  case.  That  *s  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  business.  It  *s  against  the  law,  you  know,  Mr.  Duns- 
comb,  to  talk  of  a  case  before  a  juror  —  an  indictable  offence  — 
but  one  may  make  a  case  of  a  party's  general  character,  of  his 
means,  his  miserly  qualities,  or  his  aristocracy;  and  it  will  be 
hard  to  get  hold  of  the  talker  for  any  of  them  qualities.  Aristo- 
cracy, of  late  years,  is  a  capital  argument,  and  will  suit  almost 
any  state  of  facts,  or  any  action  you  can  bring.  Only  persuade 
the  jury  that  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  fancies  himself  better  than 
they  are,  and  the  verdict  is  certain.  I  got  a  thousand  dollars  in 
the  Springer  case,  solely  on  that  ground.  Aristocracy  did  it !  It 
is  going  to  do  us  a  great  deal  of  harm  in  this  murder  and  arson 
indictment.** 


^*  It  is  wonderful,  *Squire,  how  many  persons  see  the  loose  side 
of  democracy,  who  have  no  notion  of  the  tight  I  But,  all  this  time, 
our  client  is  in  gaol  at  Biberry,  and  must  be  tried  next  week.  Has 
nothing  been  done,  *Squire,  to  choke  off  the  newspapers,  who 
have  something  to  say  about  her  almost  every  day.  It  *s  quite 
time  the  other  side  should  be  heard.** 

**  It  is  very  extraordinary  that  the  persons  who*  control  these 
papers  should  be  so  indifferent  to  the  rights  of  others  as  to  allow 
such  paragraphs  to  find  a  place  in  their  columns.** 

^  Indifferent  I  What  do  they  care,  so  long  as  the  journal  sells  ? 
In  our  case,  however,  I  rather  suspect  that  a  certain  reporter  has 
taken  offence  ;  and  when  men  of  that  class  get  offended,  look  out 
for  news  of  the  color  of  their  anger.  Is  n'.t  it  wonderful,  'Squire 
Dunscomb,  that  the  people  don*t  see  and  feel  that  they  are  sus- 
taining low  tyrants,  in  two  thirds  of  their  silly  clamor  about  the 
liberty  of  the  press  ?  ** 

**  Many  do  see  it ;  and  I  think  this  engine  has  lost  a  great  deal 
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*of  its  influence  within  the  last  few  years.  As  respects  proceed- 
ings in  the  courts,  there  never  will  be  any  true  liberty  in  the  coun- 
try, until  the  newspapers  are  bound  hand  and  foot" 

^^  You  are  right  enough  in  one  thing,  'Squire,  and  that  is  in  the 
ground  the  press  has  lost.  It  has  pretty  much  used  itself  up  in 
Duke's ;  and  I  would  pillow  and  horse-shed  a  cause  through 
against  it,  the  best  day  it  ever  saw  !  '^ 

*'  By  the  way,  Timms,  you  have  not  explained  the  pillowing 
process  to  me.'' 

"  I  should  think  the  word  itself  would  do  that,  air.  You 
know  how  it  is  in  the  country.  Half  a  dozen  beds  are  put  in  the 
same  room,  and  two  in  a  bed.  Waal,  imagine  three  or  four  jurors 
in  one  of  these  rooms,  and  two  chaps  along  with  'em,  with  in- 
structions how  to  talk.  The  conversation  is  the  most  innocent 
and  natural  in  the  world  ;  not  a  word  too  much  or  too  little ;  but 
it  sticks  like  a  bur.  The  juror  is  a  plain,  simple*minded  country- 
man, and  swallows  all  that  his  room-mates  say,  and  goes  into  the 
box  next  day  in  a  beautiful  frame  of  mind  to  listen  to  reason  and 
evidence  I  No,  no  ;  give  me  two  or  three  of  these  pillow-coun- 
sellors, and  I  '11  undo  all  that  the  journals  can  do,  in  a  single  con- 
versation. You  'U  remember,  'Squire,  that  we  get  the  last  word 
by  this  system  ;  and  if  the  first  blow  is  half  the  battle  in  war,  the 
last  word  is  another  half  in  the  law.  Oh  1  it 's  a  beautiful  busi- 
ness, is  this  trial  by  jury." 

^'  All  this  is  very  wrong,  Timms.  For  a  long  time  I  have 
known  that  you  have  exercised  an  extraordinary  influence  over 
the  jurors  of  Duke's  ;  but  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  you 
have  been  frank  enough  to  reveal  the  process." 

This  extract  shows  very  clearly  what  was  Mr.  Cooper's 
purpose  in  writing  the  whole  book.  It  was  not  his  object 
simply  to  arouse  his  readers  by  an  entertaining  6ction.  He 
wished  to  write  a  dissertation  on  the  American  mode  of  ren- 
dering justice  in  a  court  of  law  ;  and  because  he  doubted  his 
powers  of  obtaining  an  audience,  or  finding  readers,  if  he  pur- 
sued this  purpose  in  a  straightforward  way,  by  writing  an 
avowed  essay  upon  the  subject,  he  concocts  a  story,  and  in- 
vents characters,  with  especial  reference  to  this  end,  and 
attempts  to  smuggle  in  truth,  or  what  he  considers  as  tmth, 
under  the  garb  of  fiction.  He  says  explicitly  in  his  preface, 
<<  the  object  of  this  book  is  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  some  of  the  social  evils  that  beset  us  ;  more  particularly,  in 
connection  with  the  adminbtration  of  criminal  justice."  The 
book,  accordingly,  is  a  hybrid  ;  a  portion  of  it  is  to  be  judged 
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upon  the  principles  of  criticism  which  are  applicable  to  the 
composition  of  prose  fiction ;  the  remainder  is  to  be  tried  hj 
the  force  of  the  arguments  alleged  against  the  practice  of  trial 
by  jury  in  a  democracy.  Objections  urged  against  it  in  the 
former  respect  may  be  answered  by  the  plea,  that  it  is  avow- 
edly argumentative  and  discursive  in  character ;  that  it  is  not  a 
novel,  but  an  essay.  If  its  egregious  misstatements  and  ex- 
aggerations  are  exposed,  the  answer  is  ready,  that  it  is  a  work 
of  imagination,  not  of  fact.  We  admit  the  justice  of  both 
allegations ;  we  have  shown  that  it  is  prosaic  and  dull  as  a 
fiction,  and  we  proceed  to  show  that  it  is  imaginative  and 
unfounded  in  its  statements  of  fact. 

The  plot  of  the  novel  is  awkward  and  improbable  enough  ; 
but  as  it  is  the  main  portion  of  our  author's  argument  against 
the  trial  by  jury,  we  must  endeavor  to  give  an  abstract  of  it. 
A  house  in  the  village  of  Biberry,  New  fork,  inhabited  by 
an  aged  and  childless  couple  of  the  name  of  (Goodwin,  takes 
fire  in  the  night-time,  is  burned  to  the  ground,  and,  as  is  sup- 
posed, the  two  old  folks  lose  their  lives  in  the  flames.  The 
charred  remains  of  two  human  beings  are  found  in  the  ruins, 
and  though  so  much  injured  that  the  sex  cannot  be  distin- 
guished, are  finally  pronounced  to  be  the  corpses  of  old  Peter 
Goodwin  and  his  wife.  The  skulls  of  both  are  fractured ; 
and  as  they  were  side  by  side  when  found,  and  the  fracture 
was  of  the  same  character  and  in  the  same  part  of  the  head  in 
the  two  cases,  it  is  concluded  that  they  were  both  murdered 
by  one  blow,  and  that  the  house  was  then  set  on  fire  to  con- 
ceal the  crime.  Suspicion  falls  upon  a  mysterious  young 
woman,  known  only  under  the  evidently  assumed  name  of 
Mary  Monsoo,  who  had  been  residing  with  the  Goodwins  for 
a  short  time  as  a  boarder,  and  who  was  with  difficulty  rescued 
on  the  night  of  the  fire.  She  is  beautiful  and  accomplbhed, 
and  it  soon  appears,  moreover,  that  she  is  very  rich,  or  at 
least,  that  she  has  almost  an  unlimited  command  of  money  for 
present  exigencies ;  yet  she  refuses  to  communicate  to  any 
one  her  real  name,  her  previous  hbtory,  or  her  motives  for 
coming  to  Biberry.  The  possession  of  such  advantages,  and 
her  refiisal  to  gratify  the  impertment  curiosity  of  the  villagers, 
creates  a  strong  prejudice  against  her,  which  is  strengthened 
by  one  really  suspicious  circumstance.  Mrs.  Goodwin  was  a 
miser,  who  kept  a  private  hoard  of  gold  u  an  old  stocking, 
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which  was  usually  deposited  in  the  drawer  of  a  bureau,  though 
her  vanity  induced  her  often  to  take  it  out,  and  make  a  show 
of  it  to  the  wonderbg  gossips,  her  neighbors.  This  bureau 
was  saved  from  the  flames,  and  when  its  drawers  were  opened 
before  the  coroner's  jury,  the  stocking  with  the  treasure  it  bad 
contained  was  missing.  Mary  Monson  was  present  as  a  wit- 
ness before  the  coroner ;  and,  as  she  was  known  to  have  a 
considerable  sum  in  gold  in  her  possession,  she  was  desired  to 
produce  her  purse  for  inspection.  After  this  purse  had  been 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  among  all  the  persons  in  the  room, 
the  coroner  finds  in  it  a  foreign  gold  coin,  somewhat  peculiar 
in  appearance,  and  notched  on  the  edge,  which  two  of  the 
witnesses  present  swear  they  had  recently  seen  among  the 
other  contents  of  Mrs.  Goodwin's  old  stocking.  Mary  Mon- 
son is  then  committed  to  jail  on  a  triple  charge  of  robbery, 
murder,  and  arson. 

Dr.  McBrain,  a  benevolent  and  acute  physician  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  who  was  present  at  the  coroner's  examination, 
and  had  timidly  expressed  his  doubt  whether  the  two  skele- 
tons  produced  could  be  those  of  Peter  Goodwin  and  his  wife, 
inasmuch  as.  he  thought  they  were  both  the  remains  of  females, 
is  struck  with  the  gentle  and  lady-like  manner  of  the  accused, 
with  her  friendlessness,  the  evident  prejudice  against  her,  and 
the  gross  insufficiency  of  the  grounds  on  which  she  was  arrest- 
ed. He  interests  his  friend  Tom  Dunscomb,  the  great  New 
.  York  counsellor,  in  her  favor ;  and  the  latter  generously  takes 
charge  of  her  defence  without  a  fee.  But  the  demand  upon 
his  charity  does  not  seem  to  be  very  urgent,  as  the  lady  gives 
an  extravagant  fee  to  Timms,  a  greedy  and  selfish  pettifogger, 
who  is  employed  by  her  as  junior  counsel,  and  also  expends 
large  sums,  at  his  instigation,  in  trying  through  paid  agents  to 
turn  the  tide  of  public  sympathy  against  the  prosecution. 
Dunscomb  is  an  eccentric  old  bachelor,  and  a  profound  law- 
yer, who  finds  bis  chief  amusement  in  grumbling  at  all  the 
innovations  which  the  State  of  New  York  has  recently  made 
in  the  practice  of  her  courts,  and  in  laughing  at  his  friend  Dr. 
McBrain  for  marrying  a  third  wife.  A  nephew  and  niece  of 
Dunscomb,  and  a  daughter-in-law  of  the  physician,  also  appear 
on  the  stage  ;  but  as  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  talk,  and 
their  presence  does  not  at  all  afiect  the  progress  of  the  story, 
we  need  say  no  more  about  them. 
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The  conduct  of  Mary  Monson  becomes  more  and  more 
mysterious.  Though  imprisoned  on  a  capital  charge,  she 
contrives  to  enjoy  most  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  ; 
her  cell  is  carpeted,  and  furnished  with  a  harp  and  other  rich 
articles  ;  and  aa  she  has  obtained  by  money  a  set  of  false  keys, 
she  leaves  the  prison  whenever  she  pleases  at  night,  always 
taking  care  to  return  to  it  before  morning.  Her  chief  plea- 
sure seems  to  consist  in  arranging  with  Lawyer  Timms,  for 
whom  she  has  a  hearty  contempt,  though  he  is  in  love  with 
her,  a  set  of  manoeuvres  designed  to  operate  on  public  opinion 
respecting  her  case,  as  an  offset  to  those  which  are  unscrupu- 
lously practised  by  the  prosecution.  Her  trial  at  length  comes 
on,  and  after  proceedings  which  are  detailed  at  length,  and 
most  of  which  are  in  defiance  of  the  first  principles  of  law  and 
the  ordmary  rules  of  criminal  proceedings,  she  is  found  guilty 
and  3entenced  to  death  for  the  murder  of  Peter  Goodwin. 
Not  a  tittle  more  of  evidence  is  produced  against  her  than  what 
we  have  already  related,  and  ^'  the  great  lawyer,"  Dunscomb, 
shows  himself  a  ninny  and  an  ignoramus  in  the  conduct  of  her 
cause.  Just  after  her  sentence  is  pronounced,  Peter  Goodwin 
makes  his  appearance  in  court  alive  and  hearty,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  jury  and  of  his  old  acquaintances.  Mary 
Monson  has  known  of  his  existence  all  the  while,  and  by  means 
of  her  agents  has  kept  him  secreted  by  keeping  him  half 
drunk,  in  order  that  she  might  have  the  glory  of  being  falsely 
convicted  of  murder  and  arson,  and  thereby  proving  the  imbe- 
cility of  American  courts  of  law.  It  is  further  made  to  appear, 
that  no  crime  at  all  had  been  committed,  except  that  of  larceny 
by  Mrs.  Burton,  a  witness  for  the  government,  who  had  stolen 
the  stocking  with  its  golden  contents  just  after  the  bureau  was 
removed  from  the  burning  house.  The  fact  also  comes  to 
light  that  Mary  Monson  is  insane,  and  so  not  responsible  for 
any  act,  though  her  madness  only  manifests  itself  by  excessive 
cunning  and  shrewdness  in  the  management  of  her  trial, — 
qualities  in  which  she  certainly  beats  the  great  lawyer  Duns- 
comb  all  hollow. 

"  The  fire  was  accidental,  as  has  been  recently  ascertained  by 
circumstances  it  is  unnecessary  to  relate.  Goodwin  had  lefl  his 
wife,  the  night  before  the  accident,  and  she  had  taken  the  Ger- 
man woman  to  sleep  with  her.  As  the  garret-floor  above  this 
pair  was  consumed,  the  plough  fell,  its  share  inflicting  the  blow 
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which  stunned  them,  if  it  did  not  inflict  even  a  greater  injury. 
That  part  of  the  house  was  first  consumed,  and  the  skeletons  were 
found,  as  has  heen  related,  side  by  side.  In  the  confusion  of  the 
scene,  Sarah  Burton  had  little  difficulty  in  opening  the  drawer, 
and  removing  the  stocking.  She  fancied  herself  unseen ;  but 
Mary  Monson  observed  the  movement,  though  she  had  then  no 
idea  what  was  abstracted.  The  unfortunate  delinquent  maintains 
that  her  intention,  at  the  time,  was  good ;  or,  that  her  sole  object 
was  to  secure  the  gold  ;  but,  is  obliged  to  confess  that  the  posses- 
sion of  the  treasure  gradually  excited  her  cupidity,  until  she  began 
to  hope  that  this  hoard  might  eventually  become  her  own.  The 
guilty  soonest  suspect  guilt.  As  to  "  the  pure,  all  things  are 
pure,^^  so  it  is  with  the  innocent,  who  are  the  least  inclined  to  sus- 
pect others  of  wicked  actions.  Thus  was  it  with  Mrs.  Burton. 
In  the  commission  of  a  great  wrong  herself,  she  had  little  difficulty 
in  supposing  that  Mary  Monson  was  the  sort  of  person  that  rumor 
made  her  out  to  be.  She  saw  no  great  harm,  then,  in  giving  a 
shove  to  the  descending  culprit.  When  looking  into  the  stocking, 
she  had  seen,  and  put  in  her  own  pocket,  the  notched  piece,  as  a 
curiosity,  there  being  nothing  more  unusual  in  the  guilty  thus  in- 
curring unnecessary  risks,  than  there  is  in  the  moth's  temerity  in 
fluttering  around  the  candle.  When  the  purse  of  Mary  Monson 
was  examined,  as  usually  happens  on  such  occasions,  we  had 
almost  said  as  always  happens,  in  the  management  of  cases  that 
are  subsequently  to  form  a  part  of  the  justice  of  the  land,  much 
less  attention  was  paid  to  the  care  of  that  purse  than  ought  to  have 
been  bestowed  on  it.  Profiting  by  the  neglect,  Sarah  Burton  ex- 
changed the  notched  coin  for  the  perfect  piece,  unobserved,  as  she 
again  fancied  ;  but  once  more  the  watchful  eye  of  Mary  Monson 
was  on  her.  The  first  time  the  woman  was  observed  by  the  last, 
it  was  accidentally ;  but  suspicion  once  aroused  it  was  natural 
enough  to  keep  a  look-out  on  the  suspected  party.  The  act  was 
seen,  and  at  the  moment  that  the  accused  thought  happy,  the  cir- 
cumstance was  brought  to  bear  on  the  trial.  Sarah  Burton  main- 
tains that,  at  first,  her  sole  intention  was  to  exchange  the  imper- 
fect for  the  perfect  coin ;  and  that  she  was  induced  to  swear  to  the 
piece  subsequently  produced,  as  that  found  on  Mary  Monson's 
person,  as  a  literal  fact,  ignorant  of  what  might  be  its  consequences. 
Though  the  devil  doubtless  leads  us  on,  step  by  step,  deeper  and 
deeper,  into  crime  and  sin,  it  is  probable  that,  in  this  particular, 
the  guilty  woman  applied  a  flattering  unction  to  her  conscience, 
that  the  truth  would  have  destroyed.** 

The  true  name  of  Mary  Monson  is  Madame  de  Laroche- 
forte.  She  was  American  by  birth,  the  granddaughter  of  a 
lady  who  had  jilted  Dunscomb  in  his  youth,  and  bequeathed  a 
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touch  of  iosanity  to  all  her  descendants.  She  had  married  a 
Frenchman  of  rank,  much  older  than  herself,  whom  she  hated, 
and  soon  abandoned,  taking  refuge  under  a  false  name  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  where  the  laws,  according  to  our  author, 
permit  married  women  to  leave  their  husbands,  and  allow 
them  the  separate  management  of  their  property.  And  this 
wild  and  improbable  tale,  of  the  conviction  of  a  mad  woman 
for  the  murder  of  a  person  still  alive,  for  arson  committed  on 
a  dwelling-house  which  was  accidentally  fired,  and  for  steal- 
ing gold  which  was  actually  stolen  by  the  chief  witness  for  the 
prosecution, — of  her  convicUon  under  evidence  which  would 
hardly  have  authorized  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  commit  her 
for  trial,  —  is  Mr.  Cooper's  ground  for  impugning  the  fairness 
of  our  courts  of  law,  and  for  affirming  that  the  institution  of 
trial  by  jury  ^'  b  totally  unsuited  to  a  democracy ! "  There 
may  be  defects  and  evils  in  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  in  our  country,  but  this,  certably,  is  not  tiie  way  to 
expose  or  amend  them. 

Our  author  is  most  unhappy  in  selecting  a  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  the  action  of  juries  in  America.  No  one  can 
justly  accuse  them  of  undue  severity.  Their  tendency,  it  is 
notorious,  especially  in  capital  cases,  is  to  acquit,  when  both 
the  law  and  the  evidence  require  a  conviction.  From  a  nat- 
ural unwillingness  to  have  any  share  in  taking  away  human 
life,  from  increased  doubts  as  to  the  equity  and  expediency  of 
capital  punishment,  and  from  mvoluntaiy  sympathy  with  a 
person  pleading  for  his  life  when  the  whole  force  of  the  gov- 
ernment seems  to  be  arrayed  against  him  and  striving  to  pro- 
duce a  conviction,  the  jury  often  seem  disposed  to  take  the 
bit  in  their  teeth,  and  to  carry  off  the  accused  m  triumph,  in 
spite  of  the  testimony.  They  usurp  the  prerogative  of  the 
purdoning  power,  and  often  say  ^'  not  guilty,"  when  they  mean 
only  that  the  criminal  ought  <'  not  to  be  punished."  In  order  to 
save  their  consciences  and  their  oaths,  we  have  often  wished 
that  the  Scotch  practice  might  be  introduced  into  the  Englbh 
common  lawj  so  that  the  jury  might  be  allowed  to  return  a 
verdict  of  ^^  not  proven,"  when  the  evidence  did  not  abso- 
lutely compel  them  to  say  either  "  guilty  "  or  "  not  guilty." 
At  present,  the  '^  reasonable  doubt,"  of  which  they  are  told  the 
prisoner  roust  have  the  benefit,  is  often  made  to  cover  most  un- 
reasonable and  illegal  scruples.    The  case  of  the  Booms,  who* 
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were  tried  and  convicted  in  Vermont,  over  thirty  years  ago,  for 
the  murder  of  their  brother-in-law,  who  subsequently  made  his 
appearance  alive,  is  about  the  only  one  which  we  can  recollect 
that  affords  even  a  coloring  of  probability  to  Mr.  Cooper's 
extravagant  fiction  ;  and  in  that  instance,  the  court  and  the 
jury  could  plead  in  justification  of  their  blunder,  that  they  had 
relied  mainly  on  the  confessions  which  the  accused,  from  soipe 
inexplicable  motives,  were  induced  to  make.  ' 

There  is  no  pressing  necessity  to  answer  our  author's  argu- 
ments, or  to  defend  an  institution  so  ancient  and  so  much 
honored  as  the  trial  by  jury.  We  admit  there  is  some  force 
in  his  remark,  that  in  a  monarchy,  where  the  jury  stand  be- 
tween the  sovereign  and  the  people  for  the  protection  of  the 
latter,  such  a  tribunal  is  more  useful  and  more  likely  to  be  just 
than  it  is  in  a  democracy,  where  the  people  themselves  are  the 
sovereign  power.  And  yet  this  distinction  is  not  so  important 
as  it  seems ;  for  the  unity  of ''  the  people,"  even  in  the  wildest 
democracy  that  ever  existed,  is  only  fictitious,  — a  mere  figure 
of  speech.  In  our  own  country,  a  jury  commonly  represents 
the  opinion  of  the  disinterested  and  unimpassioned  multitude 
sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  contending  claims  of  individuals. 
It  is  true,  that  the  judges  and  the  prosecuting  ofiicer  represent 
the  sovereign  power  in  the  state,  and  that  the  jury  abo  form 
a  portion  of  the  same  sovereign  power ;  but  we  must  recollect 
tliat  this  sovereign  is  not  one,  but  many,  and  therefore  does 
not  sit  as  a  jud^e  in  its  own  cause.  Its  unity  is  fictitious  ; 
its  multiplicity  is  real.  The  jurymen  in  this  country  are 
usually  no  more  biased  in  favor  of  the  government,  because 
it  is  a  government  of  the  people,  than  they  are  in  favor  of  the 
accused,  who  also  is  one  of  the  people,  one  of  themselves. 
Nay,  because  the  government  is  in  a  great  degree  a  unit, 
while  the  people  are  many,  and  though  they  elect  the  govern- 
ment, they  are  still  ruled  and  repressed  by  it  during  its  term 
of  office,  the  sympathies  of  the  jury  are  more  likely  to  be  with 
the  accused  than  with  the  accuser.  It  is  only  in  very  few  cases 
that  the  excitement  against  a  supposed  criminal  becomes  so 
universal  and  overwhelming,  as  to  rob  him  of  the  chance  of  a 
fair  trial.  And  the  law  is  very  watchful  to  guard  against 
even  this  infrequent  danger  of  rooted  prejudice  or  personal  dis- 
like. The  care  with  which  a  jury  is  selected,  not  by  any 
means  on  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage,  but  by  putting 
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the  names  only  of  respectable  householders  mto  the  box ;  the 
searching  questions  that  may  be  put  by  the  counsel  on  both 
sides  to  every  one  who  is  drawn  by  lot,  before  he  is  allowed 
to  try  a  particular  cause  ;  and  the  separation  of  the  jurymen, 
for  the  most  part,  from  popular  influences  during  the  time  of 
the  trial,  together  with  the  solemnity  of  the  oath  that  b  admin- 
btered  to  them,  and  of  the  charge  which  they  receive  from 
the  bench,  are  very  efficient  safeguards  against  prepossession 
and  malice.  .  We  respect,  we  honor,  the  judges,  who  have 
kept  the  ermine  of  office  quite  as  unsullied  in  this  country  as 
in  Great  Britain.  If  they  were  appointed,  as  before,  qtutmdiu 
se  bene  gesserintf  we  should  be  quite  willmg  to  place  the  issue 
of  every  trial  in  their  hands,  after  the  common  fashbn  m  a 
court  of  admiralty.  But  the  independence  of  the  judiciary 
among  us,  of  late,  has  been  seriously  impaired  in  several  States, 
by  causing  the  judges  to  be  elected  by  popular  vote,  and  ta 
hold  office  only  for  a  short  term  of  years.  It  would  be  very 
perilous,  under  such  circumstances,  to  give  them  the  whole 
power  and  responsibility,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  share  it, 
in  each  case,  with  a  small  number  of  persons  chosen  by  lot 
from  the  community  at  large,  and  representing  not  only  the 
authority,  but  the  average  intelligence  and  the  sense  of  justice, 
of  the  whole  people.  It  will  require  much  weightier  arguments 
than  any  which  Mr.  Cooper  has  adduced  to  shake  our  confi- 
dence in  an  arrangement  which  seems  equally  deservmg  of 
respect  for  its  antiquity  and  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the 
present  age. 


Art.  VI.  —  The  Scarlet  Letter j  a  Romance.  By  Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne.  Boston :  Ticknor,  Reed,  and  Fields. 
1850.     12mo.     pp.  322. 

That  there  is  something  not  unpleasing  to  us  in  the  mis- 
fortunes of  our  best  friends,  is  a  maxim  we  have  always 
spumed,  as  a  libel  on  human  nature.  But  we  must  be  allow- 
ed, m  behalf  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  friend  and  gossip,  the  lite- 
rary public,  to  rejoice  in  the  event  —  a  "  removal "  from  the 
office  of  Surveyor  of  the  Customs  for  the  port  of  Salem,  — 
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which  has  brought  hun  back  to  our  admiring,  and,  we  mod- 
estly hope,  congenial  society,  from  associations  and  environ- 
ments which  have  confessedly  been  detrimental  to  his  genius, 
and  to  those  qualities  of  heart,  which,  by  an  unconscious  rev- 
elation through  his  style,  like  the  involuntary  betrayal  of  char- 
acter in  a  man's  face  and  manners,  have  won  the  affection  of 
other  than  personal  friends.  We  are  truly  grieved  at  the 
savage  **  scratches  "  our  phoenix  has  received  from  the  claws 
of  the  national  eagle,  scratches  gratuitous  and  unprovoked, 
whereby  his  plumage  remains  not  a  little  ruffled,  if  his  breast 
be  not  very  deeply  lac«*ated.  We  hope  we  do  not  see  ten- 
dencies to  se\f  immolatum  in  the  introductory  chapter  to  this 
volume*  It  seems  suicidal  to  a  most  enviable  fame,  to  show 
the  fine  countenance  of  the  sometime  denizen  of  Concord 
Parsonage,  once  so  serene  and  full  of  thought,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  attractively  arch,  now  cloudy  and  peevish,  or 
dressed  in  sardonic  smiles,  which  would  scare  away  the  en- 
thusiasm of  less  hearty  admirers  than  those  he  <<  holds  by  the 
button."  The  pinnacle  on  which  the  ^^  conscience  of  the 
beautiful"  has  placed  our  author's  graceful  image  is  high 
enough,  however,  to  make  slight  changes  fit>m  the  wear  and 
tear  of  out-door  elements,  highway  dust,  and  political  vandal- 
ism, little  noticed  by  those  accustomed  to  look  lovingly  up  to 
it.  Yet  they  cannot  be  expected  to  regret  a  "removal," 
which  has  saved  those  finer  and  more  delicate  traits,  in  which 
genius  peculiarly  manifests  itself,  fix>m  being  worn  away  by 
rough  contact,  or  obliterated  by  imperceptible  degrees  through 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Hawthorne's  serious  apprehensions  on  this  subject  are 
thus  candidly  expressed ;  — 

"  I  began  to  grow  melancholy  and  restless ;  continually  prying 
into  my  mind,  to  discover  which  of  its  poor  properties  were  gone, 
and  what  degree  of  detriment  had  already  accrued  to  the  re- 
mainder. I  endeavored  to  calculate  how  much  longer  I  could 
stay  in  the  Custom  House,  and  yet  go  forth  a  man.  To  confess 
the  truth,  it  was  my  greatest  apprehension, — as  it  would  never 
be  a  measure  of  policy  to  turn  out  so  quiet  an  individual  as  my- 
self, and  it  being  hardly  in  the  nature  of  a  public  officer  to  re- 
sign, —  it  was  my  chief  trouble,  therefore,  that  I  was  likely  to 
grow  gray  and  decrepit  in  the  Surveyorship,  and  become  much 
such  another  animal  as  the  old  Inspector.  Might  it  not,  in  the 
tedious  lapse  of  official  life  that  lay  before  me,  finally  be  with  me 
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as  it  was  with  this  venerable  friend, — to  make  the  dinner  hour 
the  nucleus  of  the  day,  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  it,  as  an  old  dog 
spends  it,  asleep  in  the  sunshine  or  the  shade  ?  A  dreary  look« 
forward  this,  for  a  man  who  felt  it  to  be  the  best  definition  of  hap- 
piness to  live  throughout  the  whole  range  of  his  faculties  and 
sensibilities  I  But,  all  this  while,  I  was  giving  myself  very  un- 
necessary alarm.  Providence  had  meditated  better  things  for  me 
than  I  could  possibly  imagine  for  myself." 

A  man  who  has  so  rare  an  individuality  to  lose  may  well 
shudder  at  the  idea  of  becoming  a  soulless  machine,  a  sort  of 
official  sciarecrow,  having  only  so  much  of  manly  semblance 
left  as  will  suffice  to  warn  plunderers  from  the  property  of 
"  Uncle  Sam."  Haunted  by  the  horror  of  mental  annihila- 
tion, it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  should  look  askance  at  the 
drowsy  row  of  officials,  as  they  reclined  uneasily  in  tilted 
chairs,  and  should  measure  their  mental  torpidity  by  the  length 
of  time  they  had  been  subjected  to  the  soul-exhaling  process  in 
which  be  had  not  yet  got  beyond  the  conscious  stage.  It  was 
in  pure  apprehension,  let  us  charitably  hope,  and  not  in  a  sa- 
tirical, and  far  less  a  malicious,  mood,  that  he  describes  one  of 
them  as  retaining  barely  enough  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  na- 
ture to  keep  him  from  going  upon  all  fours,  and  possessing 
neither  soul,  heart,  nor  mind  more  worthy  of  immortality  than 
the  spirit  of  the  beast,  which  <^  goeth  downward."  Judging 
his  aged  colleagues  thus,  well  might  the  young  publican,  as 
yet  spiritually  alive,  stand  aghast !  A  man  may  be  excusable 
for  starving  his  inttUecty  if  Providence  has  thrown  him  into 
a  situation  where  its  dainty  palate  cannot  be  gratified.  But 
for  the  well  being  of  his  moral  nature^  he  is  more  strictly 
responsible,  and  has  no  right,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
remain  m  a  position  where,  from  causes  beyond  his  control, 
his  conscience  is  deprived  of  its  supremacy  over  the  will,  and 
policy  or  expediency,  whether  public  or  selfish,  placed  upon 
its  throne.  "Most  men,"  says  our  honest  author,  "suffer 
moral  detriment  from  this  mode  of  life,"  from  causes  which, 
(having  just  devoted  four  pages  to  a  full-length  caricature,)  he 
had  not  space  to  hint  at,  except  in  th6  following  pithy  admo- 
nition to  the  aspirants  after  a  place  in  the  Blue  Book. 

"  Uncle  Sam^s  gold  —  meaning  no  disrespect  to  the  worthy  old 
gentleman — has,  in  this  respect,  a  quality  of  enchantment,  like 
that  of  the  Devil's  wages.    Whoever  touches  it  should  look  well 
12  • 
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to  himself,  or.  he  may  find  the  bargain  to  go  hard  against  him, 
invoMng,  if  not  his  soul,  yet  many  of  his  better  attributes ;  its 
sturdy  force,  its  courage  and  constancy,  its  truth,  its  self-reliance, 
and  all  that  gives  the  emphasis  to  manly  character.^' 

It  was  great  gain  for  a  man  like  Mr.  Hawthorne  to  depart 
this  truly  unprofitable  life ;  but  we  wish  that  his  demise  had 
been  quiet  and  Christian,  and  not  by  violence.  We  regret  that 
any  of  the  bitterness  of  heart  engendered  by  the  political  battle, 
and  by  his  subsequent  decapsulation  without  being  judged 
by  his  peers,  should  have  come  with  him  to  a  purer  and  higher 
state  of  existence.  That  a  head  should  fall,  and  even  receive 
^'  an  ignominious  kick,"  is  but  a  common  accident  in  a  party 
struggle,  and  would  be  of  no  more  consequence  to  the  world 
in  Mr.  Hawthorne's  case  than  any  other,  (the  metaphorical 
head  not  including  brains,)  provided  the  spirit  had  suffered 
no  material  injury  in  the  encounter.  Of  that,  however,  we 
have  no  means  of  judging,  except  by  comparing  this  book  of 
recent  production  with  his  former  writings.  Of  the  "  stem 
and  sombre  "  pictures  of  the  world  and  human  life,  external 
and  internal,  found  in  the  Scarlet  Letter,  we  shall  speak 
anon.     The  preface  claims  some  farther  notice. 

One  would  conclude,  that  the  mother  on  whose  bosom  the 
writer  was  cherished  in  his  urchinhood  had  behaved  herself 
like  a  very  step-mother  towards  him,  showing  a  vulgar  prefer^ 
ence  of  those  sons  who  have  gathered,  and  thrown  into  her 
lap,  gifts  more  substantial  than  garlands  and  laurel  wreaths. 
This  appears  from  his  reluctant  and  half  ashamed  confession 
of  attachment  to  her,  and  his  disrespectful  remarks  upon  her 
homely  and  commonplace  features,  her  chilly  and  unsocial 
dbposition,  and  those  marks  of  decay  and  premature  age 
which  needed  not  to  be  pointed  out.  The  portrait  is  like,  no 
doubt ;  but  we  cannot  help  imagining  the  ire  of  the  ancient 
dame  at  the  unfilial  satire.  Indeed,  a  faint  echo  of  the  voice 
of  her  indignation  has  arrived  at  our  ears.  She  complains, 
that,  in  anatomizing  the  characters  of  his  former  associates  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  public,  he  has  used  the  scalpel  on 
some  subjects,  who,  though  they  could  not  defend  themselves, 
might  possibly  wince ;  and  that  all  who  came  under  his  hand, 
Kving  or  dead,  had  probably  relatives  among  his  readers, 
whose  aflfections  might  be  wounded. 

Setting  this  consideration  apart,  we  confess  that,  to  our 
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individual  taste,  this  naughty  chapter  is  more  piquant  than 
any  thing  in  the  book ;  the  style  is  racy  and  pungent,  not 
elabonitdy  witty,  but  stimulating  the  reader's  attention  agree- 
ably by  original  turns  of  expression,  and  unhackneyed  com- 
binations of  words,  falling  naturally  into  their  places,  as  if  of 
their  own  accord,  and  not.obtained  by  far  seeking  and  impress- 
ment into  the  service.  The  sketch  of  General  Miller  is  airily 
and  lightly  done ;  no  other  artist  could  have  given  so  much 
character  to  each  fine  drawn  line  as  to  render  the  impression 
almost  as  distinct  to  the  reader's  fancy  as*a  portrait  drawn  by 
rays  of  light  is  to  the  bodily  vision.  Another  specimen  of 
his  word  painting,  the  lonely  parlor  seen  by  the  moonlight 
melting  into  the  warmer  glow  of  the  fire,  while  it  reminds  us 
of  Cowper's  much  quoted  and  admired  verse,  has  truly  a 
great  deal  more  of  genuine  poetry  in  it.  The  delineations  of 
wharf^scenery,  and  of  the  Custom  House,  with  their  appropriate 
figures  and  personages,  are  worthy  of  the  pen  of  Dickens ;  and 
really,  so  far  as  mere  style  is  concerned,  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  no 
reason  to  thank  us  for  the  compliment ;  he  has  the  finer  touch, 
if  not  more  genial  feeling,  of  the  two.  Indeed,  if  we  except 
a  few  expressions  which  savor  somewhat  strongly  of  his  late 
unpoetical  associations,  and  the  favorite  metaphor  of  the  guil- 
lotine, which,  however  apt,  is  not  particularly  agreeable  to  the 
imagination  in  such  detail,  we  like  the  preface  better  than  the 
tale. 

No  one  who  has  taken  up  the  Scarlet  Letter  will  willingly 
lay  it  down  till  he  has  finished  it ;  and  he  will  do  well  not  to 
pause,  for  he  cannot  resume  the  story  where  he  left  it.  He 
should  give  hhnself  up  to  the  magic  power  of  the  style,  with- 
out stopping  to  open  wide  the  eyes  of  his  good  sense  and 
judgment,  and  shake  off  the  spell ;  or  half  the  weird  beauty 
will  disappear  like  a  **  dissolving  view."  To  be  sure,  when 
he  closes  the  book,  he  will  feel  very  much  like  the  giddy  and 
bewildered  patient  who  is  just  awaking  from  his  fii^t  experi- 
ment <^  the  effects  of  sulphuric  ether.  The  soul  has  been 
floating  or  flying  between  earth  and  heaven,  with  dim  ideas  of 
pain  and  pleasure  strangely  mingled,  and  all  things  earthly 
swimming  dizzily  and  dreamily,  yet  most  beautiful,  before  the 
half  shut  eye.  That  the  author  himself  felt  this  sort  of  in- 
toxication as  well  as  the  willmg  subjects  of  his  enchantment, 
we  think,  b  evident  in  many  pages  of  the  last  half  of  the  vol- 
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ume.  His  imagination  has  sonietimes  taken  him  fairly  off 
his  feet,  insomuch  that  he  seems  almost  to  doubt  if  there  be 
any  firm  ground  at  all,  — if  we  may  so  judge  from  such  mist- 
bom  ideas  as  the  following. 

''  But,  to  all  these  shadowy  beings,  so  long  our  near  acquaint- 
ances,—  as  well  Roger  ChiUingworth  as  his  companions, — we 
would  fain  be  merciful.  It  is  a  curious  subject  of  observation  and 
inquiry,  whether  hatred  and  love  be  not  the  same  thing  at  bottom. 
Each,  in  its  utmost  development,  supposes  a  high  degree  of  inti- 
macy and  heart-knowledge ;  each  renders  one  individual  depend- 
ent for  the  food  of  his  affections  and  spiritual  life  upon  another ; 
each  leaves  the  passionate  lover,  or  the  no  less  passionate  hater, 
forlorn  and  desolate  by  the  withdrawal  of  his  object.  Philosophi- 
cally considered,  therefore,  the  two  passions  seem  essentially  the 
same,  except  the  one  happens  to  be  seen  in  a  celestial  radiance, 
and  the  other  in  a  dusky  and  lurid  glow.  In  the  spiritual  world, 
the  old  physician  and  the  minister —  mutual  victims  as  they  have 
been  —  may,  unawares,  have  found  their  earthly  stock  of  hatred 
and  antipathy  transmuted  into  golden  love."  * 

Thus  devils  and  angels  are  alike  beautiful,  when  seen  through 
the  magic  glass ;  and  they  stand  side  by  side  in  heaven,  however 
the  former  may  be  supposed  to  have  come  there.  As  for  Roger 
ChiUingworth,  he  seems  to  have  so  little  in  common  with 
man,  he  is  such  a  gnome-like  phantasm,  such  an  unnatural 
personification  of  an  abstract  idea,  that  we  should  be  puzzled 
to  assign  him  a  place  among  angels,  men,  or  devils.  He  is 
no  more  a  man  than  Mr.  Dombey,  who  sinks  down  a  mere 
capiU  mortuumj  as  soon  as  pride,  the  only  animating  principle, 
is  withdrawn.  These  same  <' shadowy  beings"  are  much 
like  <<  the  changeling  the  fairies  made  o'  a  benweed."  Hes- 
ter at  first  strongly  excites  our  pity,  for  she  suffers  like  an 
immortal  being  ;  and  our  interest  in  her  continues  only  while 
we  have  hope  for  her  soul,  that  its  baptism  of  tears  will  re- 
claim it  from  the  foul  stain  which  has  been  cast  upon  it.  We 
see  her  humble,  meek,  self-denying,  charitable,  and  heart- 
wrung  with  anxiety  for  the  moral  welfare  of  her  wayward 
child.  But  anon  her  humility  catches  a  new  tint,  and  we 
find  it  pride ;  and  so  a  vague  unreality  steals  by  degrees  over 
all  her  most  humanizing  traits  —  we  lose  our  confidence  in 
all  —  and  finally,  like  Undine,  she  disappoints  us,  and  shows 
the  dream-land  origin  and  nature,  when  we  were  looking  to 
behold  a  Chrbtian. 
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There  is  rather  more  power,  and  better  keeping,  in  the 
character  of  Dimmesdale.  But  here  again  we  are  cheated 
mto  a  false  regard  and  interest,  partly  periiaps  by  the  associa- 
tions thrown  around  him  without  the  intentbh  of  the  author, 
and  possibly  contrary  to  it,  by  our  habitual  respect  for  the  sa- 
cred order,  and  by  our  faith  in  religion,  where  it  has  once  been 
rooted  in  the  heart.  We  are  told  repeatedly,  that  the  Chris- 
tian element  yet  penrades  his  character  and  guides  his  efibrts ; 
but  it  seems  strangely  wanting.  <<  High  aspirations  for  the 
wdfare  of  his  race,  warm  love  of  souls,  pure  sentiments,  nat- 
ural piety,  strengthened  by  thought  and  study,  and  illuminated 
by  revelation  —  all  of  which  invaluable  gold  was  little  better 
than  rubbish  "  to  Roger  Chillingworth,  are  little  better  than 
rubbbh  at  all,  for  any  use  to  be  made  of  them  in  the  stoiy. 
Mere  suffering,  aimless  and  without  eflbct  for  purification  or 
blessing  to  £e  soul,  we  do  not  find  in  God's  moral  world. 
The  sting  that  follows  crime  is  most  severe  in  the  purest  con- 
Ibience  and  the  tenderest  heart,  in  mercy,  not  in  vengeance, 
surely ;  and  we  can  conceive  of  any  cause  constantly  exert- 
ing itself  without  its  appropriate  efiects,  as  soon  as  of  a  seven 
years'  agony  without  penitence.  But  here  every  pang  is 
wasted.  A  most  obstinate  and  unhuman  passion,  or  a  most 
unwearying  conscience  it  must  be,  neither  being  worn  out,  or 
made  worse  or  better,  by  such  a  prolonged  application  of  the 
scoui^e.  Penitence  may  indeed  be  life-long ;  but  as  for  this, 
we  are  to  understand  that  there  is  no  penitence  about  it.  We 
finally  get  to  be  quite  of  the  author's  mind,  that  "  the  only 
troth  that  contmued  to  give  Mr.  Dimmesdale  a  real  existence 
on  this  earth,  was  the  anguish  in  his  inmost  soul,  and  the 
undissembled  expression  of  it  in  his  aspect.  Had  he  once 
found  power  to  smile,  and  wear  an  aspect  of  gayety,  there 
had  been  no  such  man."  He  duly  exhales  at  the  first  gleam 
of  hope,  an  uncertain  and  delusive  beam,  but  fatal  to  his  misty 
existence.  From  that  time  he  is  a  fantasy,  an  opium  dream, 
his  futh  a  vapor,  his  reverence  blasphemy,  his  charity  mock- 
erfy  his  sanctity  impurity,  his  love  of  souls  a  ludicrous  im- 
pulse to  teach  little  boys  bad  words ;  and  nothmg  is  left  to 
bar  the  utterance  of  ''a  volley  of  good,  round,  solid,  satisfac- 
tory, heaven-defying  oaths,"  (a  phrase  which  seems  to  smack 
its  lips  with  a  strange  gout !)  but  good  taste  and  the  mere 
outward  shell,  **  the  buckramed  habit  of  clerical  decorum." 
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The  only  conclusion  is,  that  the  shell  nerer  possessed  any 
thing  real,  —  never  was  the  Rev.  Arthur  Dimmesdale,  as  we 
have  foolishly  endeavored  to  suppose;  that  he  was  but  a 
changeling,  or  an  imp  in  grave  apparel,  nol  an  erring,  and 
consequently  suffering  human  being,  with  a  heart  still  upright 
enough  to  find  the  burden  of  conscious  unworthiness  and 
undeserved  praise  more  intolerable  than  open  ignominy  and 
shame,  and  refraining  from  relieving  his  withering  conscience 
from  its  load  of  unwilling  hypocrisy,  if  partly  from  fear,  more 
fix>m  the  wish  to  be  yet  an  instrument  of  good  to  others,  not 
an  example  of  evil  which  should  weaken  their  faith  in  religion. 
The  closing  scene,  where  the  satanic  phase  of  the  character 
is  again  exchanged  for  the  saintly,  and  the  pillory  platform 
is  made  the  stage  for  a  triumphant  coup  de  theatre,  seems  to 
us  more  than  a  failure. 

But  Little  Pearl  —  gem  of  the  purest  water  —  what  shall 
we  say  of  her  ?  That  if  perfect  truth  to  childish  and  human 
nature  can  make  her  a  mortal,  she  is  so ;  and  immortal,  if  tti& 
highest  creations  of  genius  have  any  claim  to  immortality. 
Let  the  author  throw  what  light  he  will  upon  her,  from  lus 
magical  prism,  she  retains  her  perfect  and  vi^d  human  indi- 
viduality. When  he  would  have  us  call  her  elvish  and  imp« 
•  like,  we  persist  in  seeing  only  a  capricious,  roguish,  untamed 
child,  such  as  many  a  mother  has  looked  upon  with  awe,  and 
a  feeling  of  helpless  incapacity  to  rule.  Every  motion,  every 
feature,  every  word  and  tiny  shout,  every  naughty  scream  and 
wild  laugh,  come  to  us  as  if  our  very  senses  were  conscious 
of  them.  The  child  is  a  true  child,  the  only  genuine  and 
consistent  mortal  in  the  book ;  and  wherever  she  crosses  the 
dark  and  gloomy  track  of  the  story,  she  refreshes  our  spirit 
with  pure  truth  and  radiant  beauty,  and  brings  to  grateful 
remembrance  the  like  minbtry  of  gladsome  childhood,  in 
some  of  the  saddest  scenes  of  actual  life.  We  feel  at  once 
that  the  author  must  have  a  ^'  Little  Pearl "  of  his  own,  whose 
portrait,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  hb  pen  sketches  out. 
Not  that  we  would  deny  to  Mr.  Hawthorne  the  power  to  call 
up  any  shape,  angel  or  goblin,  and  present  it  before  his  read- 
ers in  a  striking  and  vivid  light.  But  there  is  something  more 
than  imagination  in  the  picture  of  <<  Little  Pearl."  The 
heart  takes  a  part  in  it,  and  puts  in  certain  inimitable  touches 
of  nature  here  and  there,  such  as  fancy  never  dreamed  of| 
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and  only  a  long  and  loving  observation  of  the  ways  of  child- 
hood could  suggest.  The  most  characteristic  traits  are  so 
interwoven  with  the  story,  (on  which  we  do  not  care  to 
dwell,)  that  it  is  not  easy  to  extract  a  paragraph  which  will 
convey  much  of  the  charming  image  to  our  readers.  The 
most  convenient  passage  for  our  purpose  is  the  description  of 
Little  Pearl  playing  upon  the  sea-shore.  We  take  in  the 
figure  of  the  old  man  as  a  dark  back-ground,  or  contrast,  to 
heighten  the  effect. 

*'  In  fine,  Hester  Piynne  resolved  to  meet  her  former  husband,  and 
do  what  might  be  in  her  power  for  the  rescue  of  the  victim  on 
whom  he  had  so  evidently  set  his  gripe.  The  occasion  was  not 
long  to  seek.  One  afternoon,  walking  with  Pearl  in  a  retired  part 
of  the  peninsula,  she  beheld  the  old  physician,  with  a  basket  on 
one  arm,  and  a  staff  in  the  other  hand,  stooping  along  the  ground, 
in  quest  of  roots  and  herbs  to  concoct  his  medicines  withal. 

^'  Hester  bade  little  Pearl  run  down  to  the  margin  of  the  water, 
aid  play  with  the  shells  and  tangled  seaweed,  until  she  should 
have  talked  awhile  with  yonder  gatherer  of  herbs.  So  the  child 
flew  away  like  a  bird,  and,  making  bare  her  small  white  feet,  went 
pattering  along  the  moist  margin  of  the  sea.  Here  and  there,  she 
came  to  a  full  stop,  and  peeped  curiously  into  a  pool,  lefl  by  the 
retiring  tide  as  a  mirror  for  Pearl  to  see  her  face  in.  Forth  peeped 
at  her,  out  of  the  pool,  with  dark,  glistening  curls  around  her  head, 
and  an  elf-smile  in  her  eyes,  the  image  of  a  little  maid,  whom 
Pearl,  having  no  other  playmate,  invited  to  take  her  hand  and  run 
a  race  with  her.  But  the  visionary  little  maid,  on  her  part,  beck« 
oned  likewise,  as  if  to  say,  — '  This  is  a  better  place  I  Come  thou 
mto  the  pool  I  ^  And  Pearl,  stepping  in,  mid-leg  deep,  beheld 
her  own  white  feet  at  the  bottom  ;  while,  out  of  a  still  lower  depth, 
came  the  gleam  of  a  kind  of  fragmentary  smile,  floating  to  and 
fro  in  the  agitated  water. 

^^  Meanwhile,  her  mother  had  accosted  the  physician. 

" '  I  would  speak  a  word  with  you,'  said  she, — '  a  word  that 
concerns  us  much.' " 

Here  follows  a  dialogue  in  the  spirit  of  the  idea  that  runs 
through  the  book,  —  that  revenge  may  exist  without  any  overt 
act  of  vengeance  that  could  be  called  such,  and  that  a  man 
who  refrains  firom  avenging  himself,  may  be  more  diabolical  in 
his  very  forbearance  than  he  who  in  his  passionate  rage  inflicts 
what  evil  he  may  upon  his  enemy ;  the  former  having  that 
spirit  of  cold  hate  which  could  gloat  for  years,  or  forever,  over 
the  agonies  of  remorse  and  despair,  over  the  anguish  bodily 
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and  mental,  and  consequent  death  or  madness,  of  a  fellow 
man,  and  never  relent  —  never  for  a  moment  be  moved  to 
pity.  This  master  passion  of  hatred,  swallowing  up  all  that 
is  undevilish  and  human  in  Roger  Chillingworth,  makes  him 
a  pure  abstraction  at  last,  a  sort  of  mythical  fury,  a  match 
for  Alecto  the  Unceasing, 

*'  All  this  while,  Hester  had  been  looking  steadily  at  the  old  man, 
and  was  shocked,  as  well  as  wonder-smitten,  to  discern  what  a 
change  had  been  wrought  upon  him  within  the  past  seven  years. 
It  was  not  so  much  that  he  hisid  grown  older ;  for  though  the  traces 
of  advancing  life  were  visible,  he  bore  his  age  well,  and  seemed 
to  retain  a  wiry  vigor  and  alertness.  But  the  former  aspect  of  an 
intellectual  and  studious  man,  calm  and  quiet,  which  was  what 
she  best  remembered  in  him,  had  altogether  vaxiished,  and  been 
succeeded  by  an  eager,  searching,  almost  fierce,  yet  carefully 
guarded  look.  It  seemed  to  be  his  wish  and  purpose  to  mask  this 
expression  with  a  smile  ;  but  the  latter  played  him  false,  and  flick- 
ered over  his  visage  so  derisively,  that  the  spectator  could  see  his 
blackness  all  the  better  for  it  Ever  and  anon,  too,  there  came  a 
glare  of  red  light  out  of  his  eyes  ;  as  if  the  old  man's  soul  were  on 
fire,  and  kept  on  smouldering  duskily  within  his  breast,  until,  by 
some  casual  pufi*of  passion,  it  was  blown  into  a  momentary  flame. 
This  he  repressed  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  strove  to  look  as  if 
nothing  of  the  kind  had  happened. 

"  In  a  word,  old  Roger  Chillmgworth  was  a  striking  evidence  of 
man's  faculty  of  transforming  himself  into  a  devil,  if  he  will  only, 
for  a  reasonable  space  of  time,  undertake  a  devil's  oflice.  This 
unhappy  person  had  eflected  such  a  transformation  by  devoting 
himself,  for  seven  years,  to  the  constant  analysis  of  a  heart  full  of 
torture,  and  deriving  his  enjo3rment  thence,  and  adding  fuel  to 
those  fiery  tortures  which  he  analyzed  and  gloated  over. 

^^  The  scarlet  letter  burned  on  Hester  Piynne's  bosom.  Here 
was  another  ruin,  the  responsibility  of  which  came  partly  home  to 
her. 

«« (  What  see  you  in  my  face,'  asked  the  physician,  *•  that  you 
look  at  it  so  earnestly  ? ' 

'' '  Somethins  that  would  make  me  weep,  if  there  were  any  tears 
bitter  enough  for  it,'  answered  she.  *'  But  let  it  pass  I  It  is  of 
yonder  miserable  man  that  I  would  speak.' 

....... 

So  Roger  Chillingworth  —  a  deformed  old  figure,  with  a  face 
that  haunted  men's  memories  longer  than  they  I^ed  —  took  leave 
of  Hester  Prynne,  and  went  stooping  away  along  the  earth.  He 
gathered  here  and  there  an  herb,  or  grubbed  up  a  root,  and  put  it 
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into  the  basket  on  his  arm.  His  gray  beard  almost  touched  the 
ground,  as  he  crept  onward.  Hester  gazed  after  him  a  little  while, 
looking  with  a  half-fantastic  curiosity  to  see  whether  the  tender 
grass  of  early  spring  would  not  be  blighted  beneath  him,  and  show 
the  wavermg  track  of  his  footsteps,  sere  and  brown,  across  its 
cheerful  verdure.  She  wondered  what  sort  of  herbs  they  were, 
which  the  old  man  was  so  sedulous  to  gather.  Would  not  the 
earth,  quickened  to  an  evil  purpose  by  the  sympathy  of  his  eye, 
greet  him  with  poisonous  shrubs,  of  species  hitherto  unknown,  that 
would  start  up  under  his  fingers  ?  Or  might  it  suffice  him,  that 
every  wholesome  growth  should  be  converted  into  something  dele- 
terious and  malignant  at  his  touch  ?  Did  the  sun,  which  shone  so 
brightly  everywhere  else,  really  fall  upon  him  ?  Or  was  there,  as 
it  rather  seemed,  a  circle  of  ominous  shadow  moving  along  with 
his  deformity,  whichever  way  he  turned  himself?  And  whither 
was  he  now  going  ?  Would  he  not  suddenly  sink  into  the  earth, 
leaving  a  barren  and  blasted  spot,  where,  in  due  course  of  time, 
would  be  seen  deadly  nightshade,  dogwood,  henbane,  and  what- 
ever else  of  vegetable  wickedness  the  climate  could  produce,  all 
flourishing  with  hideous  luxuriance  ?  Or  would  he  spread  bat^s 
wings  and  flee  away,  looking  so  much  the  uglier,  the  higher  he 
rose  towards  heaven  ? 

^  Be  it  sin  or  no,^  said  Hester  Prynne  bitterly,  as  she  still  gazed 
after  him, '  I  hate  the  man  I '  " 

**  She  upbraided  herself  for  the  sentiment,  but  could  not  overcome 
or  lessen  it.^* 

It  is  time  to  seek  the  exhilarating  presence  of  "  Little  Pearl," 
whom  we  left  on  the  sea-shore,  making  nature  her  playmate. 

"  He  being  gone,  she  summoned  back  her  child. 

"  *  Pearl  I     Little  Pearl  I     Where  are  you  ? ' 

'*  Pearl,  whose  activity  of  spirit  never  flagged,  had  been  at  no  loss 
for  amusement  while  her  mother  talked  with  the  old  gatherer  of 
herbs.  At  first,  as  already  told,  she  had  flirted  fancifully  with  her 
own  image  in  a  pool  of  water,  beckoning  the  phantom  forth,  and 
—  as  it  declined  to  venture  —  seeking  a  passage  for  herself  into 
its  sphere  of  impalpable  earth  and  unattainable  sky.  Soon  finding, 
however,  that  she  or  the  image  was  unreal,  she  turned  elsewhere 
for  better  pastime.  She  made  little  boats  out  of  birch  bark,  and 
freighted  them  with  snail-shells,  and  sent  out  more  ventures  on 
the  mighty  deep  than  any  merchant  in  New  England  ;  but  the 
larger  part  of  them  foundered  near  the  shore.  She  seized  a  live 
horseshoe  by  the  tail,  and  made  prize  of  several  five-fingers,  and 
laid  out  a  jelly  fish  to  melt  in  the  warm  sun.  Then  she  took  up 
the  white  foam,  that  streaked  the  Kne  of  the  advancing  tide,  and 
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threw  it  upon  the  breeze,  scampering  after  it  with  winged  foot- 
steps, to  catch  the  great  snow-flakes  ere  they  fell.  Perceiving  a 
flock  of  beach-birds,  that  fed  and  fluttered  along  the  shore,  the 
naughty  child  picked  up  her  apron  full  of  pebbles,  and,  creeping 
from  rock  to  rock  after  these  small  sea-fowl,  displayed  remarkable 
dexterity  in  pelting  them.  One  little  gray  bird,  with  a  white 
breast.  Pearl  was  almost  sure,  had  been  hit  by  a  pebble,  and  flut* 
tered  away  with  a  broken  wing.  But  then  the  elf-child  sighed, 
and  gave  up  her  sport ;  because  it  grieved  her  to  have  done  harm 
to  a  little  being  that  was  as  wild  as  the  sea-breeze,  or  as  wild  as 
Pearl  herself. 

^^  Her  final  employment  was  to  gather  sea-weed,  of  various  kinds, 
and  make  herself  a  scarf,  or  mantle,  and  a  head-dress,  and  thus 
assume  the  aspect  of  a  little  mermaid.  She  inherited  her  mother^s 
gift  for  devising  drapery  and  costume.^' 

We  know  of  no  writer  who  better  understands  and  combines 
the  elements  of  the  picturesque  in  writing  than  Mr.  Hawthorne. 
His  style  may  be  compared  to  a  sheet  of  transparent  water, 
reflectmg  from  its  surface  blue  skies,  nodding  woods,  and  the 
smallest  spray  or  flower  that  peeps  over  its  grassy  margin ; 
while  in  its  clear  yet  mysterious  depths  we  espy  rarer  and 
stranger  things,  which  we  must  dive  for,  if  we  would  examine. 
Whether  they  might  prove  gems  or  pebbles,  when  taken  out  of 
the  fluctuating  medium  through  which  the  sun-gleams  reach 
them,  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  effect.  Every  thing  charms 
the  eye  and  ear,  and  nothing  looks  like  art  and  pains-taking. 
There  is  a  naturalness  and  a  continuous  flow  of  expression  in 
Mr.  Hawthorne's  books,  that  makes  them  delightful  to  read, 
especially  m  this  our  day,  when  the  fear  of  triteness  drives 
some  writers,  ^even  those  who  might  otherwise  avoid  that 
reproach,)  to  aaopt  an  abrupt  and  dislocated  style,  adminis- 
tering to  our  jaded  attention  frequent  thumps  and  twitches,  by 
means  of  outlandish  idioms  and  forced  inversions,  and  now  and 
then  flinging  at  our  heads  an  incomprehensible,  break-jaw 
word,  which  uncivilized  missile  stuns  us  to  a  full  stop,  and  an 
appeal  to  authority.  No  authority  can  be  found,  however, 
which  affords  any  remedy  or  redress  against  determined  outlaws. 
After  bumping  over  "  rocks  and  ridges,  and  gridiron  bridges," 
in  one  of  these  prosaic  latter-day  omnibuses,  how  pleasant  it 
is  to  move  over  flowery  turf  upon  a  spirited,  but  properly 
trained  Pegasus,  who  occasionally  uses  his  wings,  and  skims 
along  a  little  above  terra  firma^  but  not  with  an  alarming  pre- 
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ference  for  cloudland  or  rarefied  air.  One  cannot  but  wonder, 
hj  the  way,  that  the  master  of  such  a  wizard  power  over  lan- 
guage as  Mr.  Hawthorne  manifests  should  not  choose  a  less 
revolting  subject  than  this  of  the  Scarlet  Letter,  to  which  fine 
writing  seems  as  inappropriate  as  fine  embroidery.  The  ugli- 
ness of  pollution  and  vice  is  no  more  relieved  by  it  than  the 
gloom  of  the  prison  is  by  the  rose  tree  at  its  door.  There 
are  some  palliative  expressions  used,  which  cannot,  even  as 
a  matter  of  taste,  be  approved. 

Regarding  the  book  simply  as  a  picture  of  the  olden  time, 
we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  costume  or  circumstance.  AH 
the  particulars  given  us,  ^and  he  is  not  wearisomely  anxious 
to  multiply  them  to  show  nis  research,)  are  in  good  keeping 
and  perspective,  all  in  softened  outlines  and  neutral  tint,  ex- 
cept the  ever  fresh  and  unworn  image  of  childhood,  which 
stands  out  from  the  canvas  in  the  gorgeously  attired  ''  Little 
Pearl."  He  forbears  to  mention  the  ghastly  gallows-tree, 
which  stood  hard  by  the  pillory  and  whipping-post,  at  the 
city  gates,  and  which  one  would  think  might  have  been  ban- 
ished with  them  from  the  precincts  of  Boston,  and  from  the  pre- 
dilections of  the  community  of  whose  opinions  it  is  the  focus. 
When  a  people  have  opened  their  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  it  is 
not  the  best  way  of  discountenancing  vice  to  harden  it  to 
exposure  and  shame,  and  make  it  brazen-faced,  reckless,  and 
impudent,  they  {night  also  be  convinced,  it  would  seem,  that 
respect  for  human  life  would  not  be  promoted  by  publicly 
violating  it,  and  making  a  spectacle,  or  a  newspaper  theme, 
of  the  mental  agony  and  dying  struggles  of  a  human  being, 
and  of  him  least  fit,  in  the  common  belief,  to  be  thus  hurried 
to  his  account.  '^  Blood  for  blood  j  "  We  are  shocked  at  the 
revengeful  custom  among  uncivilized  tribes,  when  it  bears 
the  aspect  of  private  revenge,  because  the  executioners  must 
be  of  the  kindred  of  the  slain.  How  much  does  the  legal 
retribution  in  kind,  which  civilized  man  exacts,  difi^er  in  real- 
ity from  the  custom  of  the  savage  ?  The  law  undertakes  to 
avenge  its  own  dignity,  to  use  a  popular  phrase ;  that  is,  it 
regards  the  community  as  one  great  family,  and  constitutes 
itself  the  avenger  of  blood  in  its  behalf.  It  is  not  punish- 
ment, but  retaliation,  which  does  not  contemplate  the  reform 
of  the  offender  as  well  as  the  prevention  of  crime ;  and  where 
it  wholly  loses  the  remedial  element,  and  cuts  off  the  oppor- 
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tunity  for  repentance  which  God's  mercy  allows,  it  is  worthy 
of  a  barharous,  not  a  Christian,  social  alliance.  What  sort 
of  combination  for  mutual  safety  is  it,  too,  when  no  man 
feels  safe,  because  fortuitous  circumstances,  ingeniously  bound 
into  a  chain,  may  so  entangle  Truth  that  she  cannot  bestir 
herself  to  rescue  us  from  the  doom  which  the  judgment  of 
twelve  fallible  men  pronounces,  and  our  protector,  the  law, 
executes  upon  us  ? 

But  we  are  losing  sight  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  book,  and  of  the 
old  Puritan  settlers,  as  he  portrays  them  with  few,  but  clearly 
cut  and  expressive,  lines.  In  these  sketchy  groupings,  Gov- 
ernor Bellingham  is  the  only  prominent  figure,  with  the  Rev. 
John  Wilson  behind  him,  <<  his  beard,  white  as  a  snowdrift, 
seen  over  the  Governor's  shoulder." 

^*  Here,  to  witness  the  scene  which  we  are  describing,  sat 
Governor  Bellingham  himself,  with  four  sergeants  about  his  chair, 
bearing  halberds  as  a  guard  of  honor.  He  wore  a  dark  feather 
in  his  hat,  a  border  of  embroidery  on  his  cloak,  and  a  black  vel- 
vet tunic  beneath ;  a  gentleman  advanced  in  years,  and  with  a 
hard  experience  written  in  his  wrinkles.  He  was  not  ill-fitted  to 
be  the  head  and  representative  of  a  community,  which  owed  its 
origin  and  progress,  and  its  present  state  of  development,  not  to 
the  impulses  of  youth,  but  to  the  stern  and  tempered  energies  of 
manhood,  and  the  sombre  sagacity  of  age;  accomplishbg  so 
much,  precisely  because  it  imagined  and  hoped  so  little.^' 

With  this  portrait,  we  close  our  remarks  on  the  book, 
which  we  should  not  have  criticized  at  so  great  length,  had  we 
admired  it  less.  We  hope  to  be  forgiven,  if  in  any  instance 
our  strictures  have  approached  the  limits  of  what  may  be 
considered  personal.  We  would  not  willingly  trench  upon  the 
right  which  an  individual  may  claim,  in  common  courtesy, 
not  to  have  his  private  qualities  or  personal  features  discussed 
to  his  face,  with  everybody  looking  on.  But  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's example  in  the  preface,  and  the  condescending  famil- 
iarity of  the  attitude  he  assumes  thereb,  are  at  once  our 
occasion  and  our  apology. 
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Art.  VII.  —  Lectures  on  Artj  and  Poems,  By  Washing- 
ton Allston.  Edited  hj  Richard  Henrt  Dana,  Jr. 
New  York:  Baker  Sl  Scribner.    1850.    12ino.  pp.  380. 

It  is  now  seven  years  since  the  remains  of  Washington 
Allston,  the  greatest  artist  of  America,  were  followed  by 
mourning  friends  and  admirers  to  the  old  burying  ground  in 
Cambridge.  It  was  universally  felt  that  a  man  of  the  rarest 
genius  and  the  loveliest  character  had  been  removed  from 
a  community  which  his  presence  honored  and  his  influence 
exalted.  The  first  steps  were  taken  towards  commemorating 
his  life  and  works  by  raising  a  monument  to  his  memory  in 
the  beautiful  neighboring  necropolis  of  Mount  Auburn,  which 
should  be  worthy  of  the  genius  and  virtues  of  him  who  slept 
beneath  it,  and  fitly  express  the  affectionate  and  admiring 
recollections  of  the  survivors  who  reared  it  there.  Such  a 
monument  was  not  needed  for  Allston's  fame  ;  that  is  for- 
ever established  by  the  works  in  which  his  spirit  yet  lives, 
and  over  which  the  waves  of  oblivion  shall  never  sweep. 
But  it  was  needed  for  our  own  credit,  and  for  our  own  intellect- 
ual satisfaction  and  moral  good.  We  should  not  have  allowed 
the  busy  occupations  of  daily  life  so  to  employ  our  hands  and  fill 
our  hearts,  as  to  permit  him  whom  we  admired  for  his  surpass- 
ing genius,  and  loved  for  the  possession  of  every  gentle  and 
noble  virtue,  to  lie  down  in  the  long  sleep  of  death  with  no 
monumental  pile  to  fix  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  and  to  ex- 
press to  the  world  by  the  silent  voice  of  art  how  much  we 
reverenced  the  memory  of  art's  most  devoted  worshipper. 
We  trust  this  duty  to  the  illustrious  dead  is  not  to  remain 
forever  unperformed.  In  heathen  times,  in  the  earliest  dawn 
of  poetry,  the  pious  feelings  of  the  living  made  the  burial 
rites  and  monumental  mound  contribute  even  to  the  felicity 
of  the  departed. 

"  Such  honors  Uion  to  her  hero  paid, 
And  peaceful  slept  the  mighty  Hector^s  shade.** 

Mr.  Allston's  life  was  entirely  occupied  with  those  pursuits 
which  address  themselves  to  man's  higher  nature.  No  worldly 
passions,  no  petty  ambitions,  ever  disturbed  the  serenity  of 
that  elevated  region  in  which  his  pure  spirit  moved.  In  the 
kindred  arts  of  poetry,  painting,  and  romance,  he  showed  the 
13  ♦ 
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versatile  felicity  of  his  genius.  In  early  life,  while  yet  a 
student  of  painting  in  Rome,  his  works  attracted  the  admira- 
tion of  his  brother  artists,  and  an  able  critic,  in  Bunsen's  vol- 
umes on  Rome,  declares  that  the  coloring  of  his  pictures  ap- 
proached nearer  the  great  Italian  masters  than  those  of  any 
other  modem  painter.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to  enjoy  for 
many  years  the  friendship  of  Coleridge,  whose  estimation  of 
Allston's  poetical  genius  was  shown  by  printing,  accompanied 
with  high  but  well  deserved  praises,  in  a  volume  of  his  own 
poems,  Allston's  noble  lines,  <'  America  to  England,"  which 
have  become  classical  in  our  literature.  His  romance  of 
Monaldi  was  reviewed  in  this  Journal  on  its  first  appearance. 
The  high  opinion  we  then  expressed  of  its  merits  —  the  pow- 
erful conception  of  the  principal  characters  —  the  tragic  inter- 
est of  the  story —  the  profoundly  moral  and  religious  spirit  — 
and  the  purity  and  splendor  of  the  style  —  remains  un- 
changed, after  many  readings  and  the  lapse  of  years.  '^  He  is 
not  only  a  painter,"  says  the  Gennan  translator  of  this  work, 
in  the  introduction  to  his  version,  ''not  only  a  historical 
painter,  not  only  a  painter  with  the  pencil  and  pallet,  but 
also  with  the  pen,  and,  I  believe,  one  of  the  best  poets  in 
this  country.  He  is,  moreover,  a  very  noble  man."  "  In 
the  arrangement  of  the  whole,"  (he  speaks  of  Monaldi,)  "  in 
the  distribution  of  light  and  shade,  in  the  economy  of  the 
piece,  there  is  somewhat  pictorial."  Again,  "The  whole 
appears  to  me  like  a  great  landscape-historical  picture,  with 
fore-ground,  middle-ground,  and  back-ground,  full  of  life, 
truth,  and  thought.  The  execution  of  the  single  groups  is 
eminently  successful ;  there  are,  perhaps,  defects,  but  only  in 
the  completing  transitions." 

Mr.  Allston's  universally  recognized  position  as  the  first 
painter  of  our  country,  and  certainly  one  of  the  first  in  our 
age,  will  make  the  volume  whose  title  is  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  present  brief  paper  a  welcome  gift,  not  only  to  all  the 
lovers  of  art,  but  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  elegant  lite- 
rature. The  spirit  of  beauty  which  breathes  through  his 
poetical  writings  —  the  offspring  of  hours  of  rest  from  the 
labors  of  the  pencil — will  fill  with  delight  the  breasts  of 
those  who  fly  to  the  Muse  for  solace  amidst  the  multiplying 
cares  of  life,  or  seek  in  poetry  for  the  graceful  embellish- 
ments that  idealize  the  business  of  the  crowded  day.     The 
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gentle  dignity  of  Mr.  Allston's  personal  character  was  such 
that  in  his  presence  all  discord  died  away,  and  the  conflict  of 
opposing  opinions  softened  into  the  richest  harmony  of  friendly 
discourse.  The  pride  of  letters,  the  jealousies  of  artists,  the 
spirit  of  detraction  vanished  before  his  genial  smile,  and  the 
kindly  urbanity  of  his  manner.  The  blandness  of  his  ever- 
varied  conversation,  uttered  in  a  voice  of  singular  sweetness 
and  power,  his  high-bred,  unaffected,  and  roost  gentleman-like 
demeanor,  and  the  Attic  purity  and  felicity  of  his  wit,  made 
fab  society  the  greatest  delight  to  all  who  enjoyed  the  rare 
happiness  of  living  in  his  neighborhood  and  of  sharing  in  his 
social  nights.  Mr.  Allston  never  had  an  enemy.  One  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  indulging  in  hostile  feelmgs  against 
a  star  as  against  him,  so  completely  was  he  removed  from 
the  region  of  evil  passions  and  strife.  Men  of  the  most 
opposite  opinions,  belonging  to  different  schools  upon  every 
subject  of  human  thought,  agreed  in  the  common  sentiment 
of  reverence  and  love  for  Allston ;  and  his  life,  with  its 
comprehensive  influences  for  good,  and  good  alone,  and  good 
in  its  highest  and  most  permanent  forms,  is  a  perfect  refuta- 
tion of  the  pernicious  theory,  that  a  great  man  must  work  out 
the  purposes  of  his  existence  by  a  constant  warfare  against 
hb  fellow  men. 

Of  Mr.  Allston's  position  a^  an  artist,  we  do  not  propose 
to  speak ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  what  is  recog- 
nized by  the  best  judges  both  in  Europe  and  America.  His 
poetical  genius,  as  exhibited  in  a  few  well-known  pieces,  has 
been  unanimously  acknowledged.  The  Sylphs  of  the  Seasons, 
The  Paint  King,  America  to  Great  Britain,  to  which  allusion 
has  already  been  made,  stand,  and  have  long  stood,  among 
the  most  beautiful  poems  in  American  literature. 

Mr.  Allston's  poetical  style  is  remarkable  for  the  care- 
ful finishing  hand  with  which  he  elaborated  every  part  of 
every  poem.  He  never  fell  into  the  negligent,  slip-shod, 
vague,  and  half  expressed  mannerism,  so  common  in  these 
days.  His  practice  as  an  artist  was  carried  into  his  writings, 
and  applied  scrupulously  to  every  production  of  his  pen. 
The  exquisite  purity  of  his  language,  reminding  us  constantly 
of  the  fine  coloring  of  his  pencil,  shows  how  thoroughly  his 
taste  was  guarded,  in  the  atmosphere  of  beauty  that  accom- 
panied hb  mind,  from  all  touch  of  contemporary  faults. 
Loving  heartily  every  genial  variety  of  literature,  whether 
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belonging  to  the  past  or  present,  and  showing,  both  in  con- 
versation and  writing,  with  what  a  ready  and  versatile  power 
he  could  work  in  different  forms,  he  yet  subjected  his  own 
style  to  a  rigid  self-criticism  that  harmonizes  with  the  princi- 
ples of  an  earlier  and  more  classical  age,  rather  than  with  the 
romantic  outflow  of  the  present.  His  poetical  writings,  there- 
fore, will  not  undergo  the  changes  of  opinion  incident  to  the 
fleeting  popularity  of  temporary  mannerism.  They  will 
stand  the  test  of  time.  The  criticism  of  posterity  will  find 
in  them  the  same  qualities  to  praise  that  have  commended 
them  to  the  approbation  of  the  wisest  contemporary  judges. 
The  following  little  poem,  expressing  in  words  the  spirit  of 
one  of  Mr.  Allston's  most  admired  pictures,  Rosalie,  is  one 
of  the  sweetest  compositions  that  ever  flowed  from  poet's 
pen:  — 

^'  0,  pour  upon  my  sou!  again 

That  sad,  unearthly  strain, 
That  seems  from  other  worlds  to  plain ; 
Thus  falling,  falling  from  afar. 
As  if  some  melancholy  star    • 
Had  mingled  with  her  light  her  sighs, 

And  dropped  them  from  the  skies  I 

"  No, — never  came  from  aught  below 

This  melody  of  woe, 
That  makes  my  heart  to  overflow, 
As  from  a  thousand  gushing  springs, 
Unknown  before  ;  that  with  it  brings 
This  nameless  light,  —  if  light  it  be, — 

That  veils  the  world  I  see. 

'^  For  all  I  see  around  me  wears 

The  hue  of  other  spheres ; 
And  something  blent  of  smiles  and  tears 
Comes  from  the  very  air  I  breathe. 
O,  nothing,  sure,  the  stars  beneath 
Can  mould  a  sadness  like  to  this, — 
So  like  angelic  bliss.'^ 

So,  at  that  dreamy  hour  of  day 
When  the  last  lingering  ray 
Stops  on  the  highest  cloud  to  play,  — 
So  thought  the  gentle  Rosalie, 
As  on  her  maiden  reverie 
First  fell  the  strain  of  him  who  stole 
In  music  to  her  soul. 
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As  a  pendant  to  this,  we  quote  the  lines  on  Horatio  Green- 
ough's  well-known  Group  of  the  Angel  and  Child,  both  as 
a  fine  example  of  AUston's  power  of  translating  into  poetry 
the  conceptions  of  art,  and  of  his  generous  appreciation  of 
the  works  of  other  artists. 

I  stood  alone :  nor  word,  nor  other  sound, 
Broke  the  mute  solitude  that  closed  me  round  ; 
As  when  the  Air  doth  take  her  midnight  sleep, 
Leaving  the  wintry  stars  her  watch  to  keep. 
So  slept  she  now  at  noon.    But  not  alone 
My  spirit  then  ;  a  light  within  me  shone 

That  was  not  mine  ;  and  feelings  undefined, 
And  thoughts,  flowed  in  upon  me  not  my  own. 
T  was  that  deep  mystery,  —  for  aye  unknown,  — 

The  living  presence  of  another's  mind. 

Another  mind  was  there, — the  gift  of  few, — 

That  by  its  own  strong  will  can  all  that's  true 

In  its  own  nature  unto  others  give. 

And,  mingling  life  with  life,  seem  there  to  live. 

I  felt  it  then  in  mine  :  &nd,  O,  how  fair, 

How  beautiful,  the  thoughts  that  met  me  there,  — 

Visions  of  Love  and  Purity  and  Truth  I 
Though  form  distinct  had  each,  they  seemed  as  U  were 
Embodied  all  of  one  celestial  air, 

To  beam  for  ever  in  coequal  youth. 

And  thus  I  learned,  as  in  the  mind  they  moved. 
These  Stranger  Thoughts  the  one  the  other  loved ; 
That  Purity  loved  Truth,  because  't  was  true, 
And  Truth,  because  h  was  pure,  the  first  did  woo ; 
While  Love,  as  pure  and  true,  did  love  the  twain ; 
Then  Love  was  loved  of  them,  for  that  sweet  chain 

That  bound  them  all.     Thus  sure,  as  passionless, 
Their  love  did  grow,  till  one  harmonious  strain 
Of  melting  sounds  they  seemed  ;  then,  changed  again^ 

One  Angel  Form  they  took,  —  Self- Happiness. 

This  Angel  Form  the  gifted  Artist  saw. 
That  held  me  in  his  spell.     ^T  was  his  to  draw 
The  veil  of  sense,  and  see  the  immortal  race. 
The  Forms  spiritual  that  know  not  place. 
He  saw  it  in  the  quarry,  deep  in  earth, 
And  stayed  it  by  his  will,  and  gave  it  birth 

E'en  to  the  world  of  sense ;  bidding  its  cell, 
The  cold,  hard  marble,  thus  in  plastic  girth 
The  shape  ethereal  fix,  and  body  forth 

A  Being  of  the  skies,  —  with  man  to  dwell. 
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And  then  another  Form  heside  it  stood : 

'T  was  one  of  this  our  world,  though  the  warm  blood 

Had  from  it  passed,  —  exhaled  as  in  a  breath 

Drawn  from  its  lips  by  the  cold  kiss  of  Death. 

Its  little  ''  dream  of  human  life  *^  had  fled ; 

And  yet  it  seemed  not  numbered  with  the  dead, 

But  one  emerging  to  a  life  so  bright, 
That,  as  the  wondrous  nature  o'er  it  spread. 
Its  very  consciousness  did  seem  to  shed 

Rays  from  withm,  and  clothe  it  all  in  light 

Now  touched  the  Angel  Form  its  little  hand. 
Turning  upon  it  with  a  look  so  bland. 
And  yet  so  full  of  majesty,  as  less 
Than  holy  natures  never  may  impress,  — 
,    And  more  than  proudest  guilt  unmoved  may  brool^ 
The  Creature  of  the  Earth  now  felt  that  look. 

And  stood  in  blissful  awe,  —  as  one  above. 
Who  saw  its  name  in  the  Eternal  Book, 
And  Him  that  opened  it ;  e'en  Him  that  took 

The  Little  Child,  and  blessed  it  in  his  love. 

We  close  our  extracts  from  this  part  of  the  volume  with  a 
portion  of  the  lines  to  the  author  of  the  Diary  of  an  Ennuyee. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Mrs.  Jameson,  whose  works  are 
among  the  most  delightful  books  of  the  day,  visited  the 
United  States  some  years  ago,  and  during  the  lifetime  of 
Mr.  Allston.  Her  cultivated  taste,  and  her  enthusiastic 
love  of  the  beautiful,  led  her  to  seek  out  and  study  all  the 
pictures  of  our  artist  which  were  then  accessible.  She  also 
became  personally  acquainted  with  the  artist  himself,  bemg 
drawn  to  him  not  only  by  affinity  of  taste  and  genius,  but 
doubtless  somewhat  by  the  impression  made  upon  her,  by 
this  elegant  poem,  written  long  before  her  visit,  and  which  we 
had  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  placing  in  her  hands.  In  the 
charming  book  Mrs.  Jameson  published  on  her  return  to  Eng- 
land, appeared  an  eloquent  and  appreciating  estimate  of  Mr. 
Allston. 

Sweet,  gentle  Sibyl !  would  I  had  the  charm, 
E'en  while  the  spell  upon  my  heart  is  warm, 

To  waft  my  spirit  to  thy  far-off  dreams, 
That,  giving  form  and  melody  to  air. 
The  long-sealed  fountains  of  my  youth  might  there 

Before  thee  shout,  and  toss  their  starry  stream, 
Flushed  with  the  living  light  which  youth  alone 
Sheds  like  the  flash  from  heaven, — that  straight  is  gone  I 
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For  thou  hast  waked  as  from  the  sleep  of  years,  — • 
No,  not  the  memory,  with  her  hopes  and  fears,  — 

But  e'en  the  breathing,  bounding,  present  youth ; 
And  thou  hast  waked  him  in  that  vision  clime, 
Which,  having  seen,  no  eye  the  second  time 

May  ever  see  in  its  own  glorious  truth;  — 
As  if  it  tffere  not^  in  this  world  of  stnfe. 
Save  to  the  first  deep  consciousness  of  life. 

And  yet,  by  thy  sweet  sorcery,  is  mine 

Again  the  same  fresh  heart,  —  e'en  fresh  as  thine,  — 

As  when,  entranced,  I  saw  the  mountain  kings. 
The  giant  Alps,  from  dieir  dark  purple  beds 
Bise  ere  the  sun,*  the  while  their  crowned  heads 

Flashed  with  his  thousand  heralds'  golden  wings ; 
The  while  the  courtly  Borromean  Isles  , 

Looked  on  their  mirrored  forms  with  rippling  smiles. 

E'en  in  thy  freshness  do  I  see  thee  rise, 
Bright,  peerless  Italy,  thy  gorgeous  skies. 

Thy  lines  of  harmony,  thy  nameless  hues, — 
As 't  were  by  passing  Angels  sportive  dropped 
From  flowers  of  Paradise,  but  newly  cropped. 

Still  bathed  and  glittering  with  celestial  dews ! 
I  see  thee, — and  again  what  visions  pass, 
Called  up  by  thee,  as  in  some  magic  glass  I 

Again  I  feel  the  Tuscan  Zephyrs  brush 

My  youthful  brow,  and  see  them  laughing  rush, 

As  if  their  touch  another  sense  had  given, 
SwiA  o'er  the  dodging  grass,  like  living  things ; 
In  myriads  glancing  from  their  flickering  wings 

The  rose  and  azure  of  their  native  heaven ;  — 
And  now  they  mount,  and  through  the  sullen  green 
Of  the  dark  laurel  dart  a  silvery  sheen. 

O,  n#w,  as  once,  pure  playmates  of  the  soul ! 
Bear  me,  as  then,  where  die  white  billows  roll 

Of  yon  ethereal  ocean,  poised  above. 
How  touching  thus  from  that  o'erhanging  sea 
To  look  upon  the  world  I    Now,  more  to  me 

Its  wrongs  and  sorrows,  nay,  a  wider  love 
Grows  on  my  heart,  than  where  its  pleasures  press, 
And  throng  me  round  as  one  whom  they  would  bless. 

*  Tht  writer  pasted  s  night,  and  saw  tbe  son  rise,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore. 
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The  portion  of  the  volume  which  will  excite  the  most 
interest  and  attention  at  the  present  moment,  consists  of  the 
Lectures  on  Art,  now  for  the  first  time  printed.  In  an  article 
published  in  this  Journal  six  or  seven  years  ago,  we  took 
occasion  to  allude  to  these  discourses,  which  it  had  been  our 
great  privilege  to  hear  read  by  their  author.  The  impression 
we  had  received,  and  the  opinion  we  expressed  in  the  paper 
referred  to,  have  been  sustained  by  a  careful  perusal  of  them 
in  print.  We  regard  them  as  the  most  important  addition  to 
the  literature  of  art  which  has  been  made  within  our  mem- 
ory ;  and  the  literature  of  art,  we  need  not  say,  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  to  people  of  high  intellectual  culture.  Our 
language  does  not  abound  in  works  of  this  description ;  but 
the  few  we  do  possess  are  of  great  merit,  as  they  are  gen- 
erally the  recorded  experience  of  practical  artists.  The 
Germans  have  cultivated  this  subject,  as  they  have  every 
other,  with  exhaustive  erudition  and  profound  speculation. 
The  Italians,  who  live  and  move  and  have  their  being  in  an 
atmosphere  of  art,  have  also  accomplished  much.  Lanzi's 
History  of  Painting  is  an  elaborate  but  not  very  lively  work. 
Vasari,  himself  a  distinguished  artist  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  known  throughout  Europe  by  his  writings,  and  Benven- 
uto  Cellini,  whose  autobiography  was  translated  in  so  masterly 
a  manner  by  Goethe,  are  among  the  most  eminent  who  have 
contributed  by  their  pens  to  illustrate  the  arts  to  which  their 
lives  were  consecrated ;  but  their  works  make  only  a  small 
portion  of  what  Italy  has  done  in  this  department. 

In  England,  the  classical  Flaxman,  known  Everywhere  for 
the  severe  purity  of  his  designs,  delivered  a  course  of  ten  lec- 
tures on  Sculpture  to  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
which,  notwithstanding  some  literary  defects  owing  to  his 
imperfect  training  in  youth,  will  ever  remain  a  standard  work. 
Especially,  the  two  lectures  on  Beauty  and  Composition 
will  deserve  the  attention  of  the  critic,  whether  in  litera- 
ture or  in  art.  As  we  read  these  discourses,  we  are  con- 
stantly reminded  of  those  matchless  outlines  from  Homer, 
^schylus,  Hesiod,  and  Dante,  appreciated  and  adipired  among 
all  civilized  nations ;  which,  creating  a  severe  but  lovely  style 
of  art,  have  never  been  equalled  or  approached  by  any  of 
their  innumerable  imitators.  Fuseli's  lectures  are  valuable, 
though  often  badly  written,  and  abounding  with  half  devel- 
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oped  ideas.  He  was  an  able  critic  and  an  accomplished 
scholar,  as  his  correspondence  with  Cowper  upon  that  poet's 
translation  of  Homer  shows ;  but  he  was  an  extravagant  and 
tasteless  artist,  and  the  influence  of  his  genius  has  nearly 
died  away.  His  writings,  however,  deserve  to  keep  their  place 
in  literature.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  allude  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's  Discourses^  which  have  long  since  become  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  fine  literature  of  England,  on  account  of 
the  quiet  elegance  of  their  style.  They  do  not,  however,  han- 
dle the  topics  of  art  with  much  depth  of  philosophic  insight. 
Their  practical  value,  we  suppose  is,  very  great,  and  they  must 
always  be  read  wherever  English  culture  reaches,  ibr  they  are 
a  noble  monument  of  a  great  age  in  the  history  of  the  land 
of  our  ancestors.*  Of  English  works  in  the  present  day, 
two  deserve  especial  mention ;  <'  The  Anatomy  and  Philoso- 
phy of  Expression  as  connected  wjth  the  Fine  Arts,"  by  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  and  Mr.  Ruskin's  brilliant  volumes  on  the 
Painters.  The  former  is  a  matchless  treatise,  whether  we 
regard  the  beauty  and  vigor  of  the  style,  the  accuracy  of  ob- 
servation, or  the  profound  and  far-reaching  science  exhibited 
in  every  sentence  of  its  elaborate  pages.  The  latter  is  writ- 
ten with  much  knowledge  of  art,  and  in  a  style  whose 
eloquence,  generally  picturesque,  occasionally  magnificent, 
always  exciting,  yet  sometimes  rises  into  a  rarefied  atmos- 
phere of  expression,  where  meaning  first  becomes  gaseous  and 
then  vanishes  into  the  empyrean.  The  author  is  a  bold  spec- 
ulator, and  runs  against  received  opinions  with  the  dauntless 
intrepidity  of  a  mailed  knight  in  the  lists  of  a  tournament. 
His  vivid  imagination  often  carries  his  judgment  captive,  and 
we  more  admire  the  splendor  of  his  sentences  than  rely  upon 
his  opinions,  admit  his  premises,  or  understand  his  principles. 
He  rushes  fiercely  into  the  two  opposite  extremes  of  the  icon- 
oclast and  the  idolater.  He  takes  a  weird  delight  in  pulling 
down  the  Old  Masters  from  their  heights  of  fame,  and  in  set- 
tmg  up  far  above  them  the  wildest  and  most  erring  mannerist 
of  the  age. 

From  this  brief  excursion,  we  return  to  Mr.  Allst'on.     We 
think  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  reflecting  reader,  that  in 

*  Mr.  Dana  has  fallen  into  an  accidrntal  error  in  mentioning  Reynolds  among 
the  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Allslon.  Reynolds  died  iu  1792|  and  Mr.  AlUton  did 
not  go  to  England  until  1801. 
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some  respects,  he  was  better  qualified  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
art  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  As  we  have  shown,  he 
combined  the  most  comprehensive  experience  in  studying  the 
great  works  of  the  artists  of  all  ages  and  nations,  during  his 
long  residence  abroad,  and  especially  in  the  plastic  period  of 
his  youth,  with  various  study  and  practice  in  kindred  arts ; 
and  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  lay  a  thorough  classical 
education,  which  adorned  the  native  elegance  of  his  mind  and 
manners  with  the  fairest  flowers  and  the  ripest  fruits  of  schol- 
arship. In  this  circumstance  we  find  one  of  the  sources  of 
the  harmonious  growth  of  his  genius.  Too  many  of  our 
artists  —  and  it  is  to  some  extent  the  same  with  the  artists  of 
other  countries  —  enter  upon  the  career  that  is  to  occupy 
their  lives,  unfurnished  with  the  learning  and  culture  which 
an  early  classical  education  alone  can  give ;  and  they  continue, 
to  their  great  disadvantage  and  regret,  to  manifest  a  certain 
crudity  in  matters  beyond  their  special  art,  and  a  one-sided 
development,  materially  impairing  the  satisfaction  they  would 
otherwise  take  in  their  pursuits  and  the  genial  influence  they 
might  exercise  in  their  appropriate  sphere.  We  are  constantly 
impressed,  in  Mr.  AUston's  writings  on  art,  with  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  intellectual  view,  and  the  freedom  with  which 
he  moves  through  the  whole  compass  of  thought  in  the 
domain  of  art  and  through  all  the  provinces  connected  with 
it.  The  earlier  influences  of  the  profound  and  affluent 
genius  of  Coleridge  left  unmistakable  traces  upon  his  mind, 
and  decided  the  peculiar  coloring  of  his  speculative  views ; 
but  he  has  nowhere  wandered  into  the  obscurities  which  too 
often  darkened  the  struggling  conceptions  of  that  great 
writer.  Whatever  of  Coleridge's  philosophy  retained  its 
hold  upon  Mr.  Allston  was  so  blended  with  his  independent 
meditations,  that  it  served  only  to  heighten  them  by  the  hues 
of  a  spiritual  manner  of  thinking,  harmonizing  admirably  with 
the  poetical  light  thrown  by  his  own  genius  over  sdl  the 
objects  of  thought. 

These  discourses,  four  in  number,  contain,  as  it  were,  the 
essence  of  AUston's  entire  artistic  life.  They  had  grown  up 
in  his  mind,  not  for  any  special  occasion,  but  as  embodying 
the  experiences  of  his  intellectual  being.  Accordingly  they 
are,  like  his  poems,  totally  free  from  the  mannerisms  of  the 
tinies,  and  are,  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the  word,  ori- 
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giDal.  They  have  their  root  in  his  inmost  nature,  and  thejr 
have  ripened  into  the  bright  consummate  flower  by  a  grad- 
ual, slow,  and  organic  progress.  They  have  the  complete- 
ness of  his  works  of  art,  while  the  fresh  vitality  of  the  most 
intense  intellectual  life  flows  through  every  part  of  them.  As 
we  read  them,  we  are  in  the  presence  of  the  very  soul  of 
AUston  ;  and  whether  we  agree  or  not  with  all  of  his  philoso- 
phical statements,  we  are  drawn  into  perfect  sympaUiy  with 
the  lofty  spirit  of  their  author ;  we  feel  that  the  mighty  magic 
of  genius,  sanctified  by  purity  of  purpose,  and  rabed  almost 
to  prophetic  grandeur  by  the  inspiration  of  religion,  is  sway- 
ing our  spirits  at  will. 

The  charm  of  Mr.  Allston's  exquisite  style  is  here  displayed 
in  its  highest  perfection.  Polished  to  that  point  where  the 
fullest  vigor  and  the  nicest  finish  meet,  it  is  moulded  into  forms 
of  expression  fitly  adapted  to  the  depth,  completeness,  and 
elegance  of  the  thought.  It  is  richly  wrought,  where  the 
subject  naturally  lifts  itself  into  the  stately  sweep  of  harmo- 
nious expression,  and  again  falls  into  an  unadorned  simplicity, 
and  sometimes  even  a  rigid  precision  of  phrase,  where  clear- 
ness of  statement  or  subtlety  of  reasoning  breaks  and  varies  the 
vivid  flow  of  the  composition ;  and  it  passes  through  all  these 
changes  with  such  an  equable  and  gentle  movement,  that  we 
seem  listening,  as  it  were,  to  the  rising  and  falling  of  an 
.£olian  harp. 

Mr.  Allston  did  not  live  to  complete  his  plan,  nor  did  be 
ever  deliver  these  discourses,  as  he  had  hoped  to  do,  before 
an  audience  of  artists  and  scholars  in  Boston.  But  each  dis- 
course, as  we  have  said,  forms  almost  a  treatise  by  itself.  We 
lament  that  we  have  not  the  series,  as  he  intended  to  carry  it 
out ;  but  those  we  have  lose  little  of  their  value,  and  none  of 
their  interest,  by  their  isolation  from  the  rest.  In  a  preliminary 
note,  Mr.  Allston  gives  a  philosophical  explanation  of  the  term 
ideOy  as  he  uses  it  through  his  Lectures.  This  note  should  be 
carefully  studied,  and  the  substance  of  it  accurately  remembered 
by  the  reader.  It  is  not  only  a  good  illustration  of  Mr.  All- 
ston's power  of  metaphysical  analysis,  but  is  essential  to  a  full 
understanding  of  many  parts  of  the  discourses  that  follow ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  lay  the  founrlation  for  his  theory  of  art. 
The  principal  topic  discussed  in  the  introductory  discourse  is 
Beauty ;  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  compare  what  Mr. 
Allston  says,  with  the  views  of  Flaxman,  who  devotes  a  lee. 
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ture  to  it,  and  of  Bell,  who  handles  the  subject  briefly,  but 
with  consummate  ability.  Connected  with  this  by  an  admi- 
rable chain  of  associations,  are  analyses  of  Truth,  and  Good- 
ness, and  the  Ideas  which  their  manifestations  in  form  and 
action  represent.     We  quote  a  few  paragraphs. 

**  We  do  not  say  that  these  eternal  Ideas  of  Beauty,  Truth,  and 
Groodness  will,  strictly  speaking,  always  act.  Though  indestruc- 
tible, they  may  be  banished  for  a  time  by  the  perverted  Will,  and 
mockeries  of  the  brain,  like  the  fume-born  phantoms  from  the 
witches^  caldron  in  Macbeth,  take  their  places,  and  assume  their 
functions.  We  have  examples  of  this  in  every  age,  and  perhaps 
in  none  more  startling  than  in  the  present.  But  we  mean  only  that 
they  cannot  be  forgotten :  nay,  they  are  but  too  oAen  recalled 
with  unwelcome  distinctness.  Could  we  read  the  annals  which 
must  needs  be  scored  on  every  heart,  —  could  we  look  upon  those 
of  the  aged  reprobate,  —  who  will  doubt  that  their  darkest  pas- 
sages are  those  made  visible  by  the  distant  gleams  from  these 
angelic  Forms,  that,  like  the  Three  which  stood  before  the  tent 
of  Abraham,  once  looked  upon  his  youth  ? 

*^  And  we  doubt  not  that  the  truest  witness  to  the  common 
source  of  these  inborn  Ideas  would  readily  be  acknowledged  by 
all,  could  they  return  to  it  now  with  their  matured  power  of  in- 
trospection, which  is,  at  least,  one  of  the  few  advantages  of  advanc- 
ing years.  But,  though  we  cannot  bring  back  youth,  we  may  still 
recover  much  of  its  purer  revelations  of  our  nature  from  what  has 
been  left  in  the  memory.  From  the  dim  present,  then,  we  would 
appeal  to  that  fresher  time,  ere  the  young  spirit  had  shrunk  from 
the  overbearing  pride  of  the  understanding,  and  confidently  ask, 
if  the  emotions  we  then  felt  from  the  Beautiful,  the  True,  and  the 
Grood,  did  not  seem  in  some  way  to  refer  to  a  common  origin. 
And  we  would  also  ask,  if  it  was  then  frequent  that  the  influence 
from  one  was  singly  felt,  —  if  it  did  not  rather  bring  with  it,  how- 
ever remotely,  a  sense  of  something,  though  widely  diflering,yet 
still  akin  to  it.  When  we  have  basked  in  the  beauty  of  a  summer 
sunset,  was  there  nothing  in  the  sky  that  spoke  to  the  soul  of 
Truth  and  Goodness  ?  And  when  the  opening  intellect  first 
received  the  truth  of  the  great  law  of  gravitation,  or  felt  itself 
mounting  through  the  profound  of  space,  to  travel  with  the  planets 
in  their  unerring  rounds,  did  never  then  the  kindred  Ideas  of  Good- 
ness and  Beauty  chime  in,  as  it  were,  with  the  fabled  music,  — 
not  fabled  to  the  soul,  —  which  led  you  on  like  one  entranced  ? 

'^  And  again,  when,  in  the  passive  quiet  of  your  moral  nature, 
so  predisposed  in  youth  to  all  things  genial,  you  have  looked 
abroad  on  this  marvellous,  ever  teeming  Earth,  —  ever  teeming 
alike  for  mind  and  body,  —  and  have  felt  upon  you  flow,  as  from 
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ten  thousand  springs  of  Goodness,  Truth,  aod  Beauty,  ten  thou- 
sand streams  of  innocent  enjoyment ;  did  you  not  then  almost  hear 
them  shout  in  confluence,  and  almost  see  them  gushing  upwards, 
as  if  they  would  prove  their  unity,  in  one  harmonious  fountain  ?'' 

We  should  like  to  quote  several  passages  from  the  same 
lecture,  on  the  Sublime ;  but  we  must  hurry  forward  to  other 
topics,  after  one  more  paragraph  on  Beauty. 

*^  It  would  seem,  then,  that,  in  relation  to  man,  Beauty  is  the 
extreme  point,  or  last  summit,  of  the  natural  world,  since  it  is  in 
that  that  we  recognize  the  highest  emotion  of  which  we  are  suscep- 
tible from  the  purely  physical.  If  we  ascend  thence  into  the 
moral,  we  shall  find  its  influence  diminish  in  the  same  ratio  with  our 
upward  progress.  In  the  continuous  chain  of  creation  of  which  it 
forms  a  part,  the  link  above  it  where  the  moral  modification  be- 
gins seems  scarcely  changed,  yet  the  diflerence,  though  slight, 
demands  another  name,  and  the  nomenclator  within  us  calls  it 
Elegance  ;  in  the  next  connecting  link,  the  moral  adjunct  becomes 
more  predominant,  and  we  call  it  Majesty ;  in  the  next,  the  phy- 
sical becomes  still  fainter,  and  we  call  the  union  Grandeur ;  in 
the  next,  it  seems  almost  to  vanish,  and  a  new  form  rises  before 
us,  so  mysterious,  so  undefined  and  elusive  to  the  senses,  that  we 
turn,  as  if  for  its  more  distinct  image,  within  ourselves,  and  there, 
with  wonder,  amazement,  awe,  we  see  it  filling,  distending, 
stretching  every  faculty,  till,  like  the  Giant  of  Otranto,  it  seems 
almost  to  burst  the  imagination :  under  this  strange  confluence  of 
opposite  emotions,  this  terrible  pleasure,  we  call  the  awful  form 
Sublimity.  This  was  the  still  small  voice  that  shook  the  Prophet 
on  Horeb ;  —  though  small  to  his  ear,  it  was  more  than  his 
imagination  could  contain  ;  he  could  not  hear  it  again  and  live.'* 

The  next  discourse  is  on  the  general  subject  of  Art  and  its 
characteristics,  especially  in  relation  to  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture. These  characteristics  are  laid  down  as  Originality, 
Human  or  Poetic  Truth,  Invention,  and  Unity,  the  synthesis 
of  them  all.  They  are  treated  with  consummate  eloquence  and 
ability ;  and  the  principles  here  developed  apply  as  well  to  ele- 
gant literature  as  to  the  special  subject  of  Painting  or  Sculpture. 
But  instead  of  quoting  any  part  of  his  general  observations  or 
reasonings,  we  will  transfer  to  our  pages  a  description  of  a 
Dutch  painting,  illustrative  of  Mr.  Allston's  ideas  of  invention, 
followed  by  another  in  a  very  different  style ;  and  we  shall 
confess  ourselves  entirely  mistaken  if  the  reader  does  not  feel 
that  the  word-pictures  before  him  are  vivid  transcripts  of 
14* 
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their  originals,  such  as  never  before  have  been  committed  to 
language. 

^'  The  interior  of  a  Dutch  cottage  forms  the  scene  of  Ostade's 
work,  presenting  something  between  a  kitchen  and  a  stable.  Its 
principal  object  is  the  carcass  of  a  hog,  newly  washed  and  hung 
up  to  dry  ;  subordinate  to  which  is  a  woman  nursing  an  infant ; 
the  accessories,  various  garments,  pots,  kettles,  and  other  culinary 
utensils. 

'^  The  bare  enumeration  of  these  coarse  materials  would  natu- 
rally predispose  the  mind  of  one,  unacquainted  with  the  Dutch 
school,  to  expect  any  thing  but  pleasure  ;  indifference,  not  to  say 
disgust,  would  seem  to  be  the  only  possible  impression  from  a 
picture  composed  of  such  ingredients.  And  such,  indeed,  would 
be  their  effect  under  the  hand  of  any  but  a  real  Artist.  Let  us 
look  into  the  picture,  and  follow  Ostade^s  mindy  as  it  leaves  its 
impress  on  the  several  objects.  Observe  how  he  spreads  his  prin- 
cipal light,  from  the  suspended  carcass  to  the  surrounding  objects, 
moulding  it,  so  to  speak,  into  agreeable  shapes,  here  by  extend- 
ing it  to  a  bit  of  drapery,  there  to  an  earthen  pot ;  then  connect- 
ing it,  by  the  flash  from  a  brass  kettle,  with  his  second  light,  the 
woman  and  child ;  and  again  turning  the  eye  into  the  dark  re- 
cesses through  a  labyrinth  of  broken  chairs,  old  baskets,  roosting 
fowls,  and  bits  of  straw,  till  a  glimpse  of  sunshine,  from  a  half- 
open  window,  gleams  on  the  eye,  as  it  were,  like  an  echo,  and 
sending  it  back  to  the  principal  object,  which  now  seems  to  act 
on  the  mind  as  the  luminous  source  of  all  these  diverging  lights. 
But  the  magical  whole  is  not  yet  completed ;  the  mystery  of  color 
has  been  called  in  to  the  aid  of  light,  and  so  subtly  blends  that  we 
can  hardly  separate  them ;  at  least,  until  their  united  effect  has 
first  been  felt,  and  af\er  we  have  begun  the  prr)cess  of  cold  analy- 
se. Yet,  even  then,  we  cannot  long  proceed  before  we  find  the 
charm  returning ;  as  we  pass  from  the  blaze  of  light  on  the  car- 
cass, where  all  the  tints  of  the  prism  seem  to  be  faintly  subdued, 
we  are  met  on  its  borders  by  the  dark  harslet,  glowing  like  rubies ; 
then  we  repose  awhile  on  the  white  cap  and  kerchief  of  the  nurs- 
ing mother ;  then  we  are  roused  again  by  the  flickering  strife  of 
the  antagonist  colors  on  a  blue  jacket  and  red  petticoat ;  then 
the  strife  is  softened  by  the  low  yellow  of  a  straw-bottomed  chair  ; 
and  thus  whh  alternating  excitement  and  repose  do  we  travel 
through  the  picture,  till  the  scientific  explorer  loses  the  analyst  in 
the  unresisting  passiveness  of  a  poetic  dream.  Now,  all  this  will 
no  doubt  appear  to  many,  if  not  absurd,  at  least  exaggerated  ;  but 
not  so  to  those  who  have  ever  felt  the  sorcery  of  color.  They, 
we  are  sure,  will  be  the  last  to  question  the  character  of  the 
feeling  because  of  the  ingredients  which  worked  the  spell,  and 
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if  true  to  themselves,  they  must  call  it  poetry.  Nor  will  they  con- 
sider it  any  disparagement  to  the  all-accomplished  Raphael  to  say 
of  Ostade  that  he  also  was  an  Artist. 

"  We  turn  now  to  a  work  of  the  great  Italian,  —  the  Death  of 
Ananias.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  plain  apartment,  which  is  wholly 
devoid  of  ornament,  as  became  the  hall  of  audience  of  the  primi- 
tive Christians.  The  Apostles  (then  eleven  in  number)  have  as- 
sembled to  transact  the  temporal  business  of  the  Church,  and  are 
standing  together  on  a  slightly  elevated  platform,  about  which,  in 
various  attitudes,  some  standing,  others  kneeling,  is  gathered  a 
promiscuous  assemblage  of  their  new  converts,  male  and  female. 
This  quiet  assembly  (for  we  still  feel  its  quietness  in  the  midst  of 
the  awful  judgment)  is  suddenly  roused  by  the  sudden  fall  of  one 
of  their  brethren  ;  some  of  them  turn  and  see  him  struggling  in 
the  agonies  of  death.  A  moment  before  he  was  in  the  vigor  of 
life,  —  as  his  muscular  limbs  still  bear  evidence ;  but  he  had 
uttered  a  falsehood,  and  an  instant  after  his  frame  is  convulsed 
from  head  to  foot.  Nor  do  we  doubt  for  a  moment  as  to  the  awful 
cause  ;  it  is  almost  expressed  in  voice  by  those  nearest  to  him  ; 
and,  though  varied  by  their  different  temperaments,  by  terror, 
astonishment,  and  submissive  faith,  this  voice  has  yet  but  one 
meaning,  —  •  Ananias  has  lied  to  the  Holy  Ghost.'  The  terrible 
words,  as  if  audible  to  the  mind,  now  direct  us  to  him  who  pro- 
nounced his  doom,  and  the  singly-raised  finger  of  the  Apostle 
marks  him  the  judge ;  yet  not  of  himself,  —  for  neither  his  atti- 
tude, air,  nor  expression  has  any  thing  in  unison  with  the  impet- 
uous Peter,  —  he  is  now  the  simple,  passive,  yet  awful  instrument 
of  the  Almighty :  while  another  on  the  right,  with  equal  calmness, 
though  with  more  severity,  by  his  elevated  arm,  as  beckoning  to 
judgment,  anticipates  the  fate  of  the  entering  Sapphira.  Yet  all 
is  not  done  ;  lest  a  question  remain,  the  Apostle  on  the  lef\  con- 
firms the  judgment  No  one  can  mistake  what  passes  within  him  ; 
like  one  transfixed  in  adoration,  his  uplifted  eyes  seem  to  ray  out 
his  soul,  as  if  in  recognition  of  the  divine  tribunal.  But  the  over- 
powering thought  of  Omnipotence  is  now  tempered  by  the  human 
sympathy  of  his  companion,  whose  open  hands,  connecting  the 
past  with  the  present,  seem  almost  to  articulate,  '  Alas,  my 
brother  ! '  By  this  exquisite  turn,  we  are  next  brought  to  John, 
the  gentle  almoner  of  the  Church,  who  is  dealing  out  their  por- 
tions to  the  needy  brethren.  And  here,  as  most  remote  from  the 
judged  Ananias,  whose  suffering  seems  not  yet  to  have  reached 
it,  we  find  a  spot  of  repose,  —  not  to  pass  by,  but  to  linger  upon, 
till  we  feel  its  quiet  influence  diffusing  itself  over  the  whole  mind  ; 
nay,  till,  connecting  it  with  the  beloved  Disciple,  we  find  it  lead- 
bg  us  back  through  the  exciting  scene,  modifying  even  our  deep- 
est emotions  with  a  kindred  tranquillity. 
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^'  This  is  Invention;  we  have  not  moved  a  step  through. the 
picture  but  at  the  will  of  the  Artist  He  invented  the  chain  which 
we  have  followed,  link  by  link,  through  every  emotion,  assiAilat- 
ing  many  into  one  ;  and  this  is  the  secret  by  which  he  prepared 
us,  without  exciting  horror,  to  contemplate  the  struggle  of  mortal 
agony. 

^^  Thb  too  is  Art ;  and  the  highest  art,  when  thus  the  awful 
power,  without  losing  its  character,  is  tempered,  as  it  were, to  our 
mysterious  desires.  In  the  work  of  Ostade,  we  see  the  same 
inventive  power,  no  less  effective,  though  acting  through  the 
medium  of  the  humblest  materials.'' 

We  add  to  these  a  magnificent  passage  on  the  Famese 
Hercules,  contrasted  with  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  in  illustration 
of  his  idea  of  Truth. 

*'  Of  the  immutable  nature  of  this  peculiar  Truth,  we  have  a 
like  instance  in  the  Famese  Hercules  ;  the  work  of  the  Grecian 
sculptor  Glycon, —  we  had  almost  said  his  immortal  offspring. 
Since  the  time  of  its  birth,  cities  and  empires,  even  whole  nations, 
have  disappeared,  giving  place  to  others,  more  or  less  barbarous 
or  civilized ;  yet  these  are  as  nothing  to  the  countless  revolutions 
which  have  marked  the  interval  in  the  manners,  habits,  and  opin- 
ions of  men.  Is  it  reasonable,  then,  to  suppose  that  any  thing  not 
immutable  in  its  nature  could  possibly  have  withstood  such  con- 
tinual fluctuation  ?  But  how  have  all  these  changes  affected  this 
visible  image  of  TVuth  7  In  no  wise  ;  not  a  jot ;  and  because 
what  is  true  is  independent  of  opinion  ;  it  is  the  same  to  us  now 
as  it  was  to  the  men  of  the  dust  of  antiquity.  The  unlearned 
spectator  of  the  present  day  may  not,  indeed,  see  in  it  the  Demi- 
god of  Greece  ;  but  he  can  never  mistake  it  for  a  mere  exaggera- 
tion of  the  human  form ;  though  of  mortal  mould,  he  cannot  doubt 
its  possession  of  more  than  mortal  powers  ;  he  feels  its  essential 
life^  for  he  feels  before  it  as  in  the  stirring  presence  of  a  superior 
bebg. 

^^  Perhaps  the  attempt  to  give  form  and  substance  to  a  pure 
Idea  was  never  so  perfectly  accomplished  as  in  this  wonderful 
figure.  Who  has  ever  seen  the  ocean  in  repose,  in  its  awful 
sleep,  that  smooths  it  like  glass,  yet  cannot  level  its  unfathomed 
swell  ?  So  seems  to  us  the  repose  of  this  tremendous  personifi- 
cation of  strength  :  the  laboring  eye  heaves  on  its  slumbering  sea 
of  muscles,  and  trembles  like  a  skiff  as  it  passes  over  them  ;  but 
the  silent  intimations  of  the  spirit  beneath  at  length  become  audi- 
ble ;  the  startled  imagination  hears  it  in  its  rage,  sees  it  in  motion, 
and  sees  its  resistless  might  in  the  passive  wrecks  that  follow  the 
uproar.    And  this  from  a  piece  of  marble,  cold,  immovable,  life- 
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less !  Surely  there  is  that  in  man,  which  the  senses  cannot 
reach,  nor  the  plumb  of  the  understanding  sound. 

/^  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Apollo  called  Belvedere.  In  this 
supernal  being,  the  human  form  seems  to  have  been  assumed  as 
if  to  make  visible  the  harmonious  confluence  of  the  pure  ideas  of 
grace,  fleetness,  and  majesty ;  nor  do  we  think  it  too  fanciful  to 
add  celestial  splendor ;  for  such,  in  effect,  are  the  thoughts  which 
crowd,  or  rather  rush,  into  the  mind  on  first  beholding  it.  Who 
that  saw  it  in  what  may  be  called  the  place  of  its  glory,  the  Gal- 
lery  of  Napoleon,  ever  thought  of  it  as  a  man,  much  less  as  a 
statue ;  but  did  not  feel  rather  as  if  the  vision  before  him  were  of 
another  world,  —  of  one  who  had  just  lighted  on  the  earth,  and 
with  a  step  so  ethereal,  that  the  next  instant  he  would  vault  into 
the  air  ?  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  recall  the  impression  which  it 
made  on  myself,  I  know  not  that  I  could  better  describe  it  than 
as  a  sudden  intellectual  flash,  filling  the  whole  mind  with  light  — 
and  light  in  motion.  It  seemed  to  the  mind  what  the  first  sight  of 
the  sun  is  to  the  senses,  as  it  emerges  from  the  ocean ;  when  from 
a  point  of  light  the  whole  orb  at  once  appears  to  bound  from  the 
waters,  and  to  dart  its  rays,  as  by  a  visible  explosion,  through  the 
profound  of  space.  But,  as  the  deified  Sun,  how  completely  is 
the  conception  verified  in  the  thoughts  that  follow  the  efiulgent 
original  and  its  marble  counterpart !  Perennial  youth,  perennial 
brightness,  follow  them  both.  Who  can  imagine  the  old  age  of 
the  sun  ?  As  soon  may  we  think  of  an  old  Apollo.  Now  all 
this  may  be  ascribed  to  the  imagination  of  the  beholder.  Grant- 
ed,—  yet  will  it  not  thus  be  explained  away.  For  that  is  the 
very  faculty  addressed  by  every  work  of  Genius,  —  whose  nature 
is  suggestive ;  and  only  when  it  excites  to  or  awakens  congenial 
thoughts  and  emotions,  filling  the  imagination  with  corresponding 
images,  does  it  attain  its  proper  end.  The  false  and  the  com- 
monplace can  never  do  this. 

^^  It  were  easy  to  multiply  similar  examples ;  the  bare  mention 
of  a  single  name  in  modern  art  might  conjure  up  a  host, —  the 
name  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  mighty  sovereign  of  the  Ideal,  than 
whom  no  one  ever  trod  so  near,  yet  so  securely,  the  dizzy  brink 
of  the  Impossible.** 

The  next  discourse  is  on  the  subject  of  Form,  and  upon 
this  much  disputed  matter  we  think  Mr.  Allston  has  thrown 
a  great  deal  of  new  light.  He  thus  summarily  and  satisfac- 
torily disposes  of  a  very  common  theory,  —  that  of  an  ideal  or 
standard  form. 

*'  Let  us  now  endeavor  to  form  some  general  notion  of  Man  in 
hiB  various  aspects,  as  presented  by  the  myriads  which  people  the 
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earth.  But  whose  imagination  is  equal  to  the  task, — to  the  set- 
ting in  array  before  it  the  countless  multitudes,  each  individual  in 
his  proper  form,  his  proper  character  ?  Were  this  possible,  yre 
should  stand  amazed  at  the  interminable  differences,  the  hideous 
variety ;  and  that,  too,  no  less  in  the  moral,  than  in  the  physical ; 
nay,  so  opposite  and  appalling  in  the  former  as  hardly  to  be  figured 
by  a  chain  of  animals,  taking  for  the  extremes  the  fierce  and 
filthy  hyena  and  the  inoffensive  lamb.  This  is  man  in  the  con- 
crete, —  to  which,  according  to  some,  is  to  be  applied  the  abstract 
Ideal/ 

^*  Now,  let  us  attempt  to  conceive  of  a  being  that  shall  repre- 
sent all  the  diversities  of  mind,  afiections,  and  dispositions,  that 
fleck  this  heterogeneous  mass  of  humanity,  and  then  to  conceive  of 
a  Form  that  shall  be  in  such  perfect  affinity  with  it  as  to  indicate 
them  all.  The  bare  statement  of  the  proposition  shows  its  absur- 
dity. Yet  this  must  be  the  office  of  a  Standard  Form ;  and  this 
it  must  do,  or  it  will  be  a  falsehood.  Nor  should  we  find  it  easier 
with  any  given  number,  with  twenty,  fif\y,  nay,  an  hundred  (so 
called)  generic  forms.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that,  were 
it  possible,  it  would  be  quite  as  easy  with  one  as  with  a  thousand.*' 

The  empirical  rules  are  then  examined,  and  the  ground,  or 
rather  groundlessness,  of  most  of  them,  is  clearly  set  forth ; 
but,  in  conclusion,  they  are  admitted  to  be  expedient  Ju> 
tionSf  —  in  other  words,  not  absolute  laws,  but  only  such  prac- 
tical directions  as  may  be  set  aside  by  the  higher  authority  of 
the  artist  ^'  in  whose  mind  alone  is  the  ultimate  rule." 

The  fourth  and  last  discourse  is  on  Composition,  of  which 
Mr.  AUston  lays  down  the  following  as  the  required  charac- 
teristics. 

"  First,  Unity  of  Purpose,  as  expressing  the  general  sentiment 
or  intention  of  the  Artist.  Secondly,  Variety  of  Parts,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  diversity  of  shape,  quantity,  and  line.  Thirdly, 
Continuity,  as  expressed  by  the  connection  of  parts  with  each 
other,  and  their  relation  to  the  whole.  Fourthly,  Harmony  of 
Parts." 

The  following  brief  sketches  will  exhibit  the  manner  in 
which  some  of  these  characteristics  are  illustrated. 

*'  In  the  wild  and  stormy  scenes  pf  Salvator  Rosa,  they  break 
upon  us  as  with  the  angular  flash  of  lightning ;  the  eye  is  dashed 
up  one  precipice  only  to  be  dashed  down  another ;  then,  suddenly 
hurried  to  the  sky,  it  shoots  up,  almost  in  a  direct  line,  to  some 
sharp-edged  rock ;  whence  pitched,  as  it  were,  into  a  sea  of  clouds, 
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bellying  with  circles,  it  partakes  their  motion,  and  seems  to  reel, 
to  roll,  and  to  plunge  with  them  into  the  depths  of  air. 

"  If  we  pass  from  Salvator  to  Claude,  we  shall  find  a  system  of 
lines  totally  dififerent.  Our  first  impression  from  Claude  is  that 
of  perfect  unity^  and  this  we  have  even  before  we  are  conscious 
of  a  single  image  ;  as  if,  circumscribing  his  scenes  by  a  magic 
circle,  he  had  imposed  his  own  mood  on  all  who  entered  it  The 
speU  then  opens  ere  it  seems  to  have  begun,  acting  upon  us  with 
a  vague  sense  of  limitless  expanse,  yet  so  continuous,  so  gentle, 
so  imperceptible  in  its  remotest  gradations,  as  scarcely  to  be  felt, 
till,  combining  with  unity,  we  find  the  feeling  embodied  in  the 
complete  image  of  intellectual  repose,  —  fulness  and  rest.  The 
mind  thus  disposed,  the  charmed  eye  glides  into  the  scene  :  a  soil, 
undulating  light  leads  it  on,  from  bank  to  bank,  from  shrub  to 
shrub ;  now  leaping  and  sparkling  over  pebbly  brooks  and  sunny 
sands ;  now  fainter  and  fainter,  dying  away  down  shady  slopes, 
then  seemingly  quenched  in  some  secluded  dell ;  yet  only  for  a 
moment,  —  for  a  dimmer  ray  again  carries  it  onward,  gently 
winding  among  the  boles  of  trees  and  rambling  vines,  that,  skirt- 
ing the  ascent,  seem  to  hem  in  the  twilight ;  then  emerging  into 
day,  it  flashes  in  sheets  over  towers  and  towns,  and  woods  and 
streams,  when  it  finally  dips  into  an  ocean,  so  far  ofi*,  so  twin-like 
with  the  sky,  that  the  doubtful  horizon,  unmarked  by  a  line,  leaves 
no  point  of  rest :  and  now,  as  in  a  flickering  arch,  the  fascinated 
eye  seems  to  sail  upward  like  a  bird,  wheeling  its  flight  through  a 
mottled  labyrinth  of  clouds,  on  to  the  zenith ;  whence,  gently 
inflected  by  some  shadowy  mass,  it  slants  again  downward  to  a 
mass  still  deeper,  and  still  to  another,  and  another,  until  it  falls 
into  the  darkness  of  some  massive  tree,  —  focused  like  midnight 
in  the  brightest  noon  :  there  stops  the  eye,  instinctively  closing, 
and  giving  place  to  the  Soul,  there  to  repose  and  to  dream  her 
dreams  of  romance  and  love.'' 

The  following  pithy  paragraph  is  of  universal  application. 

*'  We  might  go  on  thus  with  every  great  name  in  Art.  But 
these  examples  are  enough  to  show  how  much  even  the  most 
original  minds,  not  only  may,  but  must^  owe  to  others  ;  for  the 
social  law  of  our  nature  applies  no  less  to  the  intellect  than  to  the 
afiections.  When  applied  to  genius,  it  may  be  called  the  social 
inspiration,  the  simple  statement  of  which  seems  to  us  of  itself  a 
solution  of  the  oft-repeated  question,  *  Why  is  it  that  genius  always 
appears  in  clusters  ? '  To  Nature,  indeed,  we  must  all  at  last 
recur,  as  to  the  only  true  and  permanent  foundation  of  real  excel* 
lence.  But  Nature  is  open  to  all  men  alike,  in  her  beauty,  her 
majesty,  her  grandeur,  and  her  sublimity.  Yet  who  will  assert 
that  all  men  see,  or,  if  they  see,  are  impressed  by  these  her 
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attributes  alike  ?  Nay,  so  great  is  the  difTerence,  that  one  might 
almost  suppose  them  inhabitants  of  different  worlds.  Of  Claude, 
for  instance,  it  is  hardly  a  metaphor  to  say  that  he  lived  in  two 
worlds  during  his  natural  life  ;  for  Claude  the  pastry-cook  could 
never  have  seen  the  same  world  that  was  made  visible  to  Claude 
the  painter.  It  was  human  sympathy,  acting  through  human 
works,  that  gave  birth  to  his  intellect  at  the  age  of  forty.  There 
is  something,  perhaps,  ludicrous  in  the  thought  of  an  infant  of  forty. 
Yet  the  fact  is  a  solemn  one,  that  thousands  die  whose  minds  have 
never  been  born." 

With  these  passages  we  must  close  our  notice  of  these  pre- 
cious remains,  —  this  golden  legacy  to  the  art  and  literature  of 
our  country.  The  book  will  sink  deeply  into  the  mind  of  the 
age,  and  its  influence  will  slowly  but  surely  extend  itself 
through  the  whole  domain  of  American  culture.  We  rejoice  to 
hear  that  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Mr.  Allston,  —  now, 
it  is  understood,  in  preparation  by  a  distinguished  relative  and 
a  kindred  genius,  —  will  soon  be  published.  We  can  foresee, 
and  we  venture  to  predict  for  them,  a  welcome  as  cordial  as 
the  warmest  friends  of  the  subject  and  the  editor  can  desire. 


Art.  VIII. —  I.  Papers  and  Correspondence  relative  to  the 
Arctic  Expedition  under  Sir  John  Franklin.  Ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  March  5,  1850. 
Folio. 
2.  The  Franklin  Expeditiony  or  Considerations  on  Mea-- 
sures  for  the  Discovery  and  Relief  of  (mr  Absent  Advent 
turers  in  the  Arctic  Regions.  With  Maps.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  ScoRESBT,  D.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of 
London  and  Edinburgh,  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  he.     London.     1850. 

Just  a  year  ago,  an  account  was  given  in  this  journal  of 
Sir  John  Franklin's  disappearance,  and  the  expeditions  sent 
to  his  relief.  The  last  have  returned,  Franklin  has  not.  The 
want  of  success  in  these  expeditions  has  aroused  an  enthusiastic 
interest  in  the  fate  of  the  lost  navigator,  both  in  England  and 
in  the  United  States,  which  is  as  characteristic  of  the  present 
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age,  as  the  Crusades  were  of  the  times  called  the  Dark  Ages. 
The  failure  of  the  late  relief  expeditions  does  not  seem  owing 
to  any  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  commanders,  as  a 
sketch  of  their  proceedings  will  show. 

Sir  James  Ross  left  England  in  June,  1848,  and  passed 
Upemavik,  on  the  western  coast  of  Gre^aland,  on  the  13th  of 
July.  As  he  advanced  to  the  north,  he  found  the  ice  was  of 
unprecedented  solidity.  The  whalers,  that  had  kept  company 
with  him,  soon  turned  back,  abandoning  all  hope  of  crossing 
Baffin's  Bay.  By  persevering,  he  succeeded  in  forcing  his 
way  to  the  western  shore,  and  reached  Pond's  Bay  on  the 
S3d  of  August.  Observing  that  the  ice  rested  upon  the  land 
a  few  miles  to  the  south,  he  sailed  towards  the  north,  close 
along  the  shore,  watching  narrowly  for  any  boats  that  might 
contain  the  lost  party ;  in  fog  and  at  night,  guns  were  fired 
and  rockets  sent  up,  to  attract  their  notice  if  they  should  be 
on  that  coast ;  and  at  suitable  points,  parties  were  sent  on  shore 
to  look  for  any  indications  of  their  having  ever  been  there. 
Thus  he  arrived,  on  the  1st  of  September,  off  Cape  York,  at 
the  eastern  point  of  the  entrance  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet. 
Having  dropped  overboard  many  casks  containing  notices  that 
a  depot  of  provisions  would  be  found  at  Port  Leopold,  off 
the  western  shore  of  the  entrance  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  it 
was  a  matter  of  importance  to  reach  this  port  and  make  the 
deposit.  He  was  shut  out,  however,  by  a  solid  mass  of  ice 
extending  fourteen  miles  from  the  shore.  Turning  then  to 
the  northern  shore  of  Barrow's  Strait,  he  found  Wellington 
Channel  frozen  firmly  over ;  standing  then  to  the  west,  he 
found  Barrow's  Strait  in  that  direction  an  unbroken  mass  of  ice 
from  shore  to  shore.  Driven  back  to  Port  Leopold,  he  strug- 
gled through  the  loosened  ice  into  the  harbor  on  the  11th  of 
September ;  the  ice  closed  over  the  entrance  the  very  night 
after  his  entrance,  shutting  both  ships  in  till  the  end  of  the 
next  August. 

When  spring  permitted  the  men  to  leave  the  ships,  Sir  James 
Ross  with  one  party  on  foot  explored  the  coast  line  to  the 
west  as  far  as  Cape  Bunny,  longitude  95^  2(y  W.,  then,  fol- 
lowing its  bending  to  the  south,  to  latitude  72^  38^  N.,  longi- 
tude 95^  4(K  W.  At  this  extreme  of  his  journey,  there  was 
a  high  point  from  which  the  coast  could  be  traced  with  the 
eye  fifty  miles  farther.      Another  expedition  followed  down: 
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the  western  shore  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  to  Fury  Beach,  in 
latitude  72°  45'  N.,  while  a  third  crossed  to  the  northern  shore 
of  Barrow's  Strait.  None  of  them  found  any  trace  of  Frank- 
lin's party.  Building  a  house  on  shore,  and  leaving  in  it 
provisions  for  a  year,  fuel,  and  other  necessaries,  besides  a 
steam  launch  large  enough  to  carry  the  lost  navigators  to  the 
common  whaling  grounds,  Sir  James  Ross  succeeded  in  extri- 
cating his  ships  from  the  harbor  on  the  11th  of  August,  1849, 
after  a  year's  detention. 

He  at  once  proceeded  towards  the  northern  shore  of  Barrow's 
Strait.  He  saw  nothing  to  the  west  but  an  unbroken  field  of 
ice ;  the  ice  stopped  him  in  his  progress  when  within  twelve 
miles  of  the  shore.  The  floating  masses  gradually  enclosed  the 
ships,  then  freezing  together,  fastened  them  as  firmly  as  if  they 
were  imbedded  in  rock.  The  mass  was  stationary  a  few  days, 
then  drifted  eastward,  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  miles  per  day, 
to  the  entrance  of  Lancaster  Sound.  The  current  here  turning 
to  the  south,  the  two  crews,  prison  bound  in  their  island  fifty 
miles  m  circumference,  were  floating  helplessly  along  the  coast, 
when  a  number  of  grounded  icebergs  were  seen  directly  in 
their  path.  Destruction  seemed  inevitable.  But,  while  many 
hearts  were  beating  with  apprehension  of  the  expected  collision, 
the  whole  field  in  which  the  ships  were  enclosed  was  suddenly 
rent  into  fragments,  as  if  by  some  unseen  power.  All  dash- 
ing against  each  other,  they  filled  the  sea  with  new  dangers. 
But  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  men  were  successful,  and  the 
ships  were  again  in  clear  water,  on  the  25th  of  September. 
This  was  too  late  to  return  to  Barrow's  Strait ;  the  expedition 
was  foiled.  The  commander  could  only  begin  the  homeward 
voyage,  to  bear  the  tale  of  bitter  disappointment  to  England. 
Sir  John  Richardson,  who  had  command  of  the  overland 
expedition,  left  England  in  March,  1848.  Travelling  over 
the  British  possessions,  he  reached  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie's 
River  on  the  4th  of  August.  *  As  he  followed  the  coast  in  his 
boats  to  Cape  Bathurst,  he  found  the  sea  entirely  open,  and 
the  shores  populous  with  Esquimaux.  The  natives  told  him 
that,  for  six  weeks  in  midsummer,  no  ice  can  be  seen  there 
from  the  loftiest  headlands.  Yet  not  one  of  them  had  seen 
the  lost  ships,  or  any  of  their  boats  on  this  open  water,  nor 
had  they  ever  heard  of  them.  After  rounding  Cape  Bathurst, 
Sir  John  Richardson  found  the  appearance  of  the  sea  was 
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changed.  Floes  of  ice  appeared  ;  they  became  more  oume- 
lous  and  extensive  as  be  advanced,  till,  on  the  3rd  of  Septem- 
ber, wfaen  he  had  passed  Cape  Heame  in  Coronation  Gulf, 
finding  the  sea  was  solid,  he  landed  with  his  party  and  travel- 
led to  winter  quarters  on  the  Coppermine.  He  felt  assured, 
torn  the  representations  of  the  Esquimaux,  that  Franklin's 
party  had  not  been  in  sight  of  any  part  of  the  shore  which  he 
had  examined.  He  returned  to  England  in  the  following 
sprbg.  Dr.  Rae,  however,  remamed  to  examine  the  strait 
which,  some  suppose,  leads  northwardly  between  Wollaston 
Island  and  Victoria  Land  to  the  ocean.  Tidings  ought  to 
have  arrived  from  him  ere  now,  but  we  have  heard  of  none 
yet. 

Commander  Moore  sailed  from  England,  with  the  intention 
of  passing  through  Behrring  Strait  and  examining  the  shores  to 
the  north  in  the  summer  of  1848.  But  his  vessel  was  so  dull 
a  sailer  that  he  had  to  winter  on  the  shores  of  Kamtschatka, 
without  reaching  the  Strait.  Leaving  his  winter  harbor  next 
season,  he  passed  through,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  1849,  and 
was  immediately  joined  by  Captain  Kellet,  with  the  Herald, 
who  had  just  arrived  from  England.  They  sailed  together  up 
the  American  coast  to  longitude  160^  W.,  and  latitude  70^  2(y 
N.,  where  they  fitted  out  the  Herald's  thirty  feet  pinnace,  and 
two  twenty-seven  feet  whaleboats,  to  explore  the  coast  beyond 
Point  Barrow.  Leaving  them  on  the  25th  of  July,  the  ships 
sailed  due  north  to  latitude  71^  05'  N.,  where  they  met  the 
pack  of  ice  extending  from  N.  W.  by  W.,  to  N.  E.,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach.  The  ice  was  dirty  colored,  and  five  or  six 
feet  high,  except  some  pinnacles  deeply  seated  in  the  pack, 
which.  Captain  Kellet  says,  had  no  doubt  been  thrown  up  by 
the  floes  coming  in  contact.  They  sailed  along  the  edge  of 
Che  pack  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  till  the  28th  of  July, 
when  they  reached  latitude  70°  51'  N.,  longitude  168°  W. 
As  before,  the  ice  was  five  or  six  feet  high,  dirty  colored, 
showing  an  outline  without  a  break  in  it,  and  having  the  same 
appearance  of  columns  and  pinnacles  some  distance  in. 
Commander  Moore  thought  he  saw  an  appearance  of  land 
towards  the  north.  The  ice  was  so  firm,  that  although  the 
wmd  was  oflf  the  pack,  there  was  not  a  particle  of  loose  or 
drift  ice,  and,  as  far  as  could  be  seen  from  the  mast  head,  it 
trended  away  W.  S.  W.     At  this  point,  Commander  Moore 
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and  the  ice  master  reported  a  water  sky  to  the  north,  and  a 
strong  "  ice  blink, "  (or  glare  indicating  the  presence  of  ice,) 
to  the  southwest.  They  returned  to  Wainwright  Inlet  on  the 
52nd  of  August,  and  went  to  sea  again  on  the  same  day. 
Captain  Kellet,  steering  west,  found  a  shoal,  ten  miles  in 
diameter,  latitude  70^  2(K  N.,  longitude  171^  W.,  and  landed 
on  a  triangular  rocky  island,  a  few  miles  in  extent,  rising  to  a 
lofty  peak,  latitude  7  F  2(K  N.,  longitude  175°  l&  W.  From 
this  island,  mountainous  land  was  distinctly  seen  in  the  north 
and  west,  at  the  distance  of  thirty-five  miles.  The  unbroken 
pack  of  ice  here  stretched  northerly  and  to  the  E.  S.  E.,  pre- 
senting an  impenetrable  barrier  to  the  advance  of  the  ship. 
Returning  to  the  American  shore,  Captain  Kellett  met  Mr. 
Martin,  who  had  returned  with  the  pinnace  from  his  explora- 
tion of  the  shore,  and  a  Mr.  Shedden,  who  had  come  to  this 
icy  region  in  his  yacht  by  way  of  taking  a  pleasure  trip,  and 
bad  accompanied  the  boats  around  Point  Barrow.  The  pin- 
nace and  whaleboats,  though  obstructed  by  the  ice,  had  ad- 
vanced forty  miles  beyond  Point  Barrow,  to  a  low  sandy  islet 
four  or  five  miles  off  shore,  off  the  east  point  of  Dease  Inlet, 
as  marked  by  Simpson.  Pullen  continued  east  with  tlie  whale- 
boats,  to  examine  the  coast  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Macken- 
zie River,  so  as  to  connect  with  Sir  John  Richardson's  exami- 
nation. XDaptain  Kellet  says  he  learned  from  Mr.  Martin, 
that  the  water  east  of  Point  Barrow  is  extremely  shallow ; 
that  the  yacht  grounded  and  was  obliged  to  return.  Com- 
mander Moore  says,  —  <<  Mr.  Martin  reports  that  the  water  is 
exceedingly  shallow  off  and  about  Elson  Bay,  and  that,  al- 
though the  summer  has  been  an  exceedingly  favorable  one  in 
every  respect  for  a  vessel  coming  through,  yet  the  depth  of 
water  necessary  is  wanting ;  this,  together  with  the  northeast 
current,  and  the  prevalence  of  southwest  winds,  renders  the 
northwest  passage,  m  my  opinion,  decidedly  unattainable.'' 
Captain  Kellet  soon  afterwards  took  his  ship  to  the  Pacific, 
and  Commander  Moore  laid  his  vessel  up  in  winter  quarters 
near  Behring  Strait,  so  as  to  resume  the  examination  early  in 
the  season  of  1850.  The  Governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  has  published  a  letter,  stating  that  Mr.  Pullen  had 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River  without  finding  a 
trace  of  Franklin. 
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When  Sir  James  Ross  started,  it  was  intended  that  he  should 
send  home  one  of  his  vessels  in  the  second  season,  and  prose- 
cute the  search  alone.  But  the  Admiralty,  wishing  to  make 
the  expedition  more  effective,  sent  Mr.  Saunders  in  the  ^<  North 
Star ''  to  Lancaster  Sound,  with  supplies,  in  May,  1849.  If, 
after  delivering  the  supplies,  the  water  were  open  and  he  had 
ample  time,  he  was  to  look  into  Smith's  and  Jones's  Sounds, 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,'  whether  Sir  John  Franklin's  ships  had 
entered  either  of  those  inlets.  His  instructions  added,  <<  we 
desire  that  you  will  carefiiUy  avoid  risking  all  hazard  of  the 
*  North  Star'  being  detained  a  winter  in  that  region;" 
*^  but  you  are  distincdy  to  understand,  that  this  permission  [to 
join  in  the  search]  is  given  only  in  case  of  your  joining  suffi- 
ciently early  for  that  purpose,  and  of  yout  paying  implicit 
obedience  to  our  order  that  you  return  to  England,  so  as  to 
run  no  risk  of  being  shut  up  in  the  ice." 

Of  course,  no  officer  would  dream  of  disregarding  such  or- 
ders, and  since  Mr.  Saunders  has  not  returned,  it  is  very  clear 
be  could  not.  The  last  news  we  have  of  him  is  a  letter  dated 
19th  of  July,  1849,  latitude  74^  3'  N.,  longitude  59^  4(K  W., 
which  speaks  of  the  amount  of  ice  opposing  him  as  very  dis- 
couraging. The  letter  was  brought  by  the  captain  of  a  whaler, 
whose  vessel  had  been  crushed,  and  who  was  sailing  in  his 
boats  to  the  Danish  settlements  in  Greenland,  when  he  met 
the  '*  North  Star."  None  of  the  whalers  that  penetrated  to 
the  western  shore  of  Baffin's  Bay  last  season  saw  any  trace 
of  the  ship.  Two  sailed  into  Lancaster  Sound,  until  they  met 
the  unbroken  ice  extending  from  shore  to  shore,  without  see- 
ing a  trace  of  any  vessel.  A  Captain  Gravill  landed  on  one 
of  the  capes  at  the  entrance  of  Jones's  Sound,  and  surveyed 
the  Sound  through  a  telescope  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  its 
entrance,  without  seeing  any  evidence  of  any  vessel  ever 
having  been  there.  The  '^  North  Star "  is  another  missing 
ship. 

With  all  our  admiration  of  the  explorers,  it  is  difficult  to 
read  these  narratives  without  disappointment.  The  result  of 
the  expeditions  may  be  summed  up  almost  in  the  very  words 
that  we  used  a  year  ago  in  anticipation  ;  a  northwest  passage 
has  not  been  discovered  ;  the  northern  coast  of  the  continent 
has  been  traced  from  the  Pacific  almost  to  the  Atlantic ;  but 
little  has  been  added  to  what  was  already  known  of  the  geo- 
15  • 
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graphy  of  the  arctic  regions,  and  of  Franklin,  still  all  that  can 
be  said  is,  that  while  there  is  doubt,  there  is  hope. 

So  far  was  Ross  from  discovering  a  northwest  passage,  that 
be  found  impenetrable  ice  where  its  eastern  beginning  was 
looked  for ;  and  Commander  Moore,  after  examining  the  sea 
north  of  Behring  Strait,  says  such  a  passage  is,  in  his  opin* 
ion,  decidedly  unattainable.  The  additions  to  our  knowledge 
of  geography  are  quickly  summed  up  ;  Sir  James  Ross  traced 
a  hundred  miles  of  coast,  which  seemed  to  be  the  shore  of  an 
inlet ;  Commander  Moore  thought  he  saw  an  appearance  of 
land  over  the  ice,  northwest  from  Point  Barrow  ;  and  Captain 
Kellet,  besides  discovering  a  shoal  and  two  small  islands,  saw 
mountainous  land  afar  off  over  the  ice. 

In  regard  to  the  lost  party,  the  results  are  all  negative,  but 
sadly  significant.  In  a  thorough  examination  of  the  shores  of 
the  continent  from  Behring  Strait  to  the  Coppermine,  not  a 
trace  of  the  party  was  found^  nor  was  a  native  met  who  had 
seen  or  heard  any  thing  of  it.  The  explorations  of  Sir  James 
Ross,  it  is  true,  were  not  very  extensive  ;  but  his  long  stay  at 
Port  Leopold  is  big  with  inference.  If  Franklin  had  been 
arrested  by  the  ice  within  three  hundred  miles  of  the  entrance 
to  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  he  would  certainly  have  travelled 
back  to  it  on  the  ice,  before  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1849, 
as  the  surest  means  of  returning  to  England.  Now  had  he 
proceeded  directly  west,  towards  Melville  Island,  he  would 
certainly  have  been  arrested  within  that  dbtance;  had  he 
attempted  to  advance  to  the  south  of  west,  beyond  Cape 
Walker,  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  he  would  scarcely 
have  gone  half  so  -far.  Or  had  he  attempted  to  penetrate  into 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  in  quest  of  the  strait  which  was  be- 
lieved, four  years  ago,  to  connect  it  with  the  ocean  to  the 
west,  he  could  not  have  gone  three  hundred  miles.  Since, 
therefore,  no  one  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  party  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  inlet  so  late  even  as  last  August,  nor  was  met  by  any 
of  Sir  James  Ross's  exploring  parties,  which  scoured  all  the 
surrounding  region  that  spring,  we  are  almost  compelled  to 
infer,  that  Sir  John  Franklin  adopted  none  of  these  courses. 
The  only  other  course  left  was  through  Wellington  Channel, 
and  the  other  channels  flowing  between  the  Parry  Islands. 
But  the  papers  published  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons 
•shake  one's  confidence  a  little  in  the  hope  that  these  chan- 
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nels  communicate  with  an  ocean  to  the  north.  The  general 
expectation  of- finding  a  passage  through  them  is  founded 
entirely  on  Sir  Edward  Parry's  narrative.  When  he  sailed 
by  the  entrance  of  Wellington  Channel  in  1819,  it  appeared 
from  the  mast  head  to  be  as  free  from  ice  as  the  middle  of  the 
ocean.  No  ice  but  field  ice,  we  believe,  has  been  found  west 
of -Barrow  Strait.  From  the  observations  of  Captain  Kellet 
last  summer,  it  appears  that  field  ice  cannot  be  seen  from  the 
mast  head  at  a  greater  distance  than  eleven  miles.  Hence, 
Parry's  narrative  only  showj  that,  in  the  summer  of  1819, 
there  was  no  ice  in  Wellington  Channel  within  eleven  miles 
of  its  juncture  with  Barrow's  Strait.  Sir  Edward  Parry  also 
says,  that  be  saw  no  ice  whatever  in  the  channel,  when  he 
returned  in  the  following  year.  He  does  not  state  how  nearly 
he  approached  the  channel ;  but  his  course,  as  marked  upon 
his  chart,  shows  that  he  was  not  within  thirty  miles  of  it.  Of 
course,  he  saw  no  ice.  All  we  know  is,  that  in  the  summer 
of  1819,  there  was  no  ice  in  Wellington  Channel  within 
eleven  miles  of  Barrow's  Strait,  and  in  1848  and  1849,  it 
was  firmly  firozen  over  all  summer. 

We  can  only  say,  it  may  be  a  channel  leading  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  or,  may  be  an  inlet  or  bay.  If  it  is  an  inlet  or  bay, 
we  know  from  the  experience  of  navigators  in  the  great  inlet 
called  Prince  Regent's,  that  no  ship  could  force  its  way  300 
miles  from  its  mouth.  But  if  Franklin's  ships  had  been 
arrested  within  300  miles  of  its  mouth,  his  party  would  have 
found  their  way  back  over  the  ice  in  the  spring.  Since  they 
did  not,  we  must  infer,  that  if  Wellington  Channel  is  an  inlet 
or  bay,  Franklin  is  not  there.  If  it  is  a  channel  communica- 
ting with  an  ocean  to  the  north,  and  favorable  weather  enabled 
him  to  force  his  way  through,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture 
bis  fate.  But  the  little  we  know  leads  inevitably  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  expanse  of  water  spreading  to  the  north  of 
the  region  about  the  Mackenzie  River  is  a  part  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  If  Franklin  had  penetrated  to  the  ocean,  it  therefore 
seems  likely,  that  some  part  of  his  expedition  would  have  been 
able  to  prosecute  its  route  over  this  open  sea  to  the  continent. 
Since  no  part  of  the  expedition  has  appeared  within  sight  of 
the  continent  on  this  sea,  we  have  some  reason,  (very  doubtful 
it  is  true,)  for  supposing  that  Franklin  did  not  enter  Welling- 
ton Channel,  even  if  it  is  a  channel  communicating  with  the 
ocean  to  the  north. 
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It  seems  now,  that  Franklin  had  another  project  in  view, 
in  case  all  that  were  suggested  in  his  instructions  should  fail. 
Mr.  Hamilton,  a  gentleman  living  b  the  north  of  Scotland, 
has  written  to  the  Admiralty,  that  he  had  a  conversation  with 
Franklin  just  before  he  took  his  last  leave  of  British  soil.  The 
unfortunate  navigator  then  said,  if  he  failed  in  all  these  at- 
tempts, he  would  retrace  his  way  through  Barrow  Strait,  and 
advancing  up  Baffin's  Bay,  would  endeavor  to  find  a  passage 
through  Jones's  Sound.  The  Admiralty  do  not  appear  to 
give  full  credence  to  the  story  ;  as  to  the  success  of  such  an 
enterprise,  it  is  impossible  to  say  any  thing.  Nothing,  in 
fact,  was  known  of  Jones's  Sound,  save  its  exbtence,  until  a 
whaler  captain  surveyed  its  shores  last  summer,  with  a  tele- 
scope, as  far  as  he  could  see  from  its  mouth. 

What  does  all  this  amount  to  ?  That  there  is  some  reason, 
be  it  much  or  little,  there  is  some  reason,  for  supposing  that 
Franklin  never  entered  Barrow's  Strait.  What  then  ?  That 
on  the  very  threshold  of  the  voyage,  before  the  region  of  dis- 
covery was  reached,  his  luckless  vessels  were  crushed  by  the 
icebergs  off  Baffin's  Bay,  and  every  life  on  board  lost.  This 
notion,  which  will  at  times  force  itself  upon  us,  is  somewhat 
countenanced  by  the  reported  dangers  of  Baffin's  Bay.  The 
whole  central  portion  of  the  Bay  is  covered  in  summer  with 
broken  ice,  floes,  and  bergs,  setting  towards  the  ocean,  called 
by  the  whalemen,  the  <<  middle  ice."  It  leaves  but  little  open 
water  on  the  western  shore,  none  at  all,  indeed,  near  Davis 
Straits ;  but  on  the  eastern  shore,  there  is  generally,  after  the 
first  of  June,  sufficient  navigable  water.  Vessels  arriving  at 
Lancaster  Sound  sail  up  the  western  coast  of  Greenland, 
generally  as  far  as  Melville  Bay.  In  favorable  seasons,  they 
can  push  through  the  ice  in  a  lower  latitude.  But  the  com- 
mon practice  is  to  coast  up  to  Melville  Bay,  and  then,  in  the 
latter  part  of  June,  or  beginning  of  July,  double  the  "  middle 
ice,"  or  sail  round  its  northern  edge.  Unhappily,  southwest- 
erly storms  are  apt  to  prevail  there  at  this  season,  driving  the 
<<  middle  ice  "  on  to  the  shore,  and  crushing  or  overwhelming 
the  ships  in  its  way.  So  many  disasters  have  happened  from 
this  cause,  that  the  passage  of  Melville  Bay  b  called  by  the 
whalers,  the  Devil's  Nip.  An  eye  witness,  writing  to  Dr. 
Scoresby,  mentioned  the  loss  of  nine  ships  in  1819,  about 
eleven  sail  in  a  year  or  two  after,  and  twelve  or  thirteen  in 
the  following  season. 
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A  numerical  catalogue  of  shipwrecks,  will  not  give  so  clear 
an  idea  of  the  peduliar  dangers  of  this  coast,  as  an  abstract  of  Dr. 
Scoresby's  full  and  spirited  account  of  the  season  of  1830. 
Forty  sail  of  whalers  were  in  Melville  Bay  on  the  11th  of 
June,  1830,  fastened  to  the  edge  of  the  land-ice,  which  ex- 
tended many  miles  out  from  shore,  when  the  middle  ice  began 
to  close  in  upon  them.  On  the  24th,  there  being  indications 
of  a  storm,  die  crews  cut  canals  into  the  land  ice,  some  hun- 
dred feet  deep,  and  drew  their  ships  in  for  protection.  The 
whole  visible  expanse  was  covered  with  ice ;  to  the  east,  with 
the  smooth,  unbroken  land  ice  ;  to  the  west,  with  the  floes  and 
icebergs  that  made  <<  middle  ice."  The  storm  burst  forth 
next  day,  driving  the  seaward  ice  furiously  on  towards  the 
ships.  Floes,  dashing  against  each  other,  piled  up  huge  ridges, 
in  mimicry  of  the  bergs.  The  accumulated  mass  bore  against 
the  land  ice,  crumbling  its  outer  edge,  annihilating  the  canals 
of  refuge,  and  dealing  destruction  among  the  ships.  Some 
were  raised  by  the  pressure,  some  were  thrown  upon  their 
beam  ends ;  the  broadsides  of  some  were  broken  in  ;  others 
were  squeezed  flat,  and  tossed  over  on  the  level  ice.  One 
was  pitched  upon  her  stem,  in  the  posture  of  a  rearing  horse ; 
others  were  thrown  upon  the  smooth  ice,  and  buried  under  the 
advancing  floes ;  in  one  instance,  at  least,  a  ship  was  so  quickly 
covered  over  in  this  way,  that  in  a  few  moments  nothing  was 
to  be  seen  but  the  outer  end  of  the  mizzen-boom.  The  air 
was  fluttering  with  signals  of  distress,  and  the  land  ice  was 
peopled  with  shipwrecked  sailors.  All  set  earnestly  to  work 
deepening  the  canals,  to  preserve  what  vessels  were  not  yet 
destroyed.  After  raging  a  few  days,  the  storm  lulled.  It 
rested  a  few  days,  then  broke  forth  again  with  as  great  fury 
as  before.  The  bergs  again  ploughed  through  the  field  ice, 
floes  again  yvere  heaped  up  into  hillocks,  and  the  remaining 
vessels  were  battered  as  before.  When,  at  last,  continuous 
fine  weather  had  released  the  remnant  of  the  fleet  from  their 
dangerous  situation,  it  was  found  that  twenty  ships  were  lost, 
and  the  rest  were  more  or  less  injured.  Few  lives,  however, 
were  lost ;  very  few,  indeed^  except  in  cases  of  men  attempt- 
ing long  journeys  over  the  ice  while  intoxicated.  The  life 
lost  in  1819  was  from  the  same  cause.  But  if  the  ships,  in- 
stead of  being  moored  to  a  firm  plain,  on  which  the  wrecked 
mariners  found  an  asylum,  had  been  a  hundred  miles  from 
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land,  entangled  in  the  floating  ice,  we  see  but  little  chance  of 
the  men  or  ships  escaping  destruction. 

A  plain  landsman  can  scarcely  read  these  accounts,  bear- 
ing in  mind  at  the  same  time  that  Franklin,  when  last  seen, 
was  in  this  calamitous  region,  and  that  no  trace  of  his  party 
has  been  found,  without  having  some  fear  that  the  ships  were 
destroyed  here,  before  the  expedition  was  actually  begun. 
Men  of  nautical  experience,  however,  especially  whalemen, 
who  are  most  versed  in  the  dangers  of  Melville  Bay,  seem  to 
fear  nothing  of  the  sort.  They  all  say  it  would  be  singular 
that  one  ship,  and  incredible  that  two,  sailing  in  company, 
should  be  so  entirely  destroyed  as  to  leave  not  a  remnant  to 
be  discovered ;  that  in  the  annals  of  navigation,  the  loss  of  La 
Perouse  is  the  only  instance  of  such  a  thing.  No  one  in 
England  discusses  the  question  whether  or  not  Franklin's 
party  still  survive ;  the  doubt  is,  where  they  are  to  be  found. 
The  most  experienced  officers  in  the  British  navy,  and  men 
of  every  profession,  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  England,  have 
published  plans  for  sending  relief,  and  all  assume  that  the  lost 
navigators  are  only  ice-bound  in  the  frozen  north.  Amidst 
all  who  exhibit  interest  in  the  lost  expedition,  stands  conspic- 
uous the  untiring  wife  of  its  commander.  Wherever  a  word 
is  wanted  to  awaken  zeal,  or  call  dormant  energy  into  life,  there 
is  heard  the  entreating  voice  of  Lady  Jane  Franklin.  She 
has  infused  her  own  enthusiasm  into  the  phlegmatic  Board  of 
Admiralty  ;  she  has  roused  a  chivalric  spirit  in  the  rude  whalers 
of  Aberdeen  ;  all  the  arctic  research  of  England  and  America, 
at  her  invocation,  comes  from  the  study  and  the  cabin  to  throw 
light  on  the  obscure  regions  of  the  north ;  and  her  prayers  of 
dignified  pathos  have  awakened  responsive  tones  in  the  hearts 
of  two  great  nations.  The  British  Parliament  and  the  Ame- 
rican Congress,  the  British  Admiralty  and  the  American  Navy 
Department,  British  and  American  citizens,  are  active  in  the 
efforts  to  which  she  has  stimulated  them. 

The  want  of  success  of  last  year  has  only  whetted  the 
appetite  for  enterprise.  Instead  of  four  vessels  provisioned 
for  two  years,  a  dozen  vessels  are  now  sent  out,  supplied  with 
every  thing  that  ingenuity  can  devise,  and  provisioned  for 
three  years.  The  discoverers  are  instigated  also  by  the 
spirit  of  emulation.  They  are  all  resolved  to  do  more  than 
was  done  last  year.     And,  among  themselves,  English  perse- 
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verance  is  put  in  competition  with  American  energy,  regu- 
larly commissioned  parties  vie  with  volunteers,  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  whalemen,  and  the  navy  contend  with  each 
other.     Captain  Collinson  of  the  navy  is  sent  to  Bhering 
Strait  with  the  Enterprise  and  Investigator,  Ross's  ships.    He 
is  to  attach  Commander  Moore  to  his  commancl?  and,  for  this 
summer,  is  to  be  joined  by  Captain  Kellet.     He  is  to  proceed 
to  Point  Barrow,  (beyond  which  Moore  says  the  water  is  too 
shallow  for  a  little  yacht,)  then  to  explore  wherever  it  seems 
best.     Two  injunctions  only  are  imperative:   that  nothing 
whatever  is  to  divert  the  expedition  from  its  object,  the  relief 
of  the  lost  party ;  and  that  two  vessels  must  always  be  in 
company,  so  that  if  one  should  be  lost,  the  crew  may  Gnd 
refuge  on  the  other.     Instructions  have  been  sent  to  Lieu- 
tenant, now  Commander,  PuUen,  at  his  winter  quarters  on 
the  Mackenzie  River,  to  explore  the  sea  which  spreads  to  the 
nordi  from  the  continent.     It  is  feared  that  these  instructions 
were  sent  too  late  to  meet  him,  and  that  this,  the  most  interesting 
of  all  the  expeditions,  except  the  one  through  Smith's  Sound, 
may  not  be  attempted.    Instructions  have  also  been  sent  to  Dr. 
Rae,  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  to  continue  his  exami- 
nation of  Wollaston  Island  this  summer,  in  whatever  direction 
he  may  think  proper.     Captain  Austin  of  the  navy  is  des- 
patched with  two  sail  vessels  and  two  steamers,  fully  equip- 
ped for  three  years,  to  Cape  Walker,  Banks  Land,  Melville 
Island,  and  wherever  may  seem  useful.     He  b  provided  with 
light  sleds  of  gutta  percha,  to  enable  parties  to  travel  expedi- 
tiously over  the  snow.     The  importance  of  these  will  be 
appreciated  by  any  one  who  reads  of  the  toilsome  marches 
which  former  explorers  have  had  to  make  on  foot.     Captain 
Penny,  a  veteran  whaleman,  as  familiar  with  Baffin's  Bay  as 
with  the  streets  of  his  native  Aberdeen,  has  command  of  two 
small  vessels,  most  completely  equipped,  and  manned  with  a 
volunteer  crew  of  sailors  bred  in  the  Greenland  seas.     He  is 
clothed  with  ample  discretionary  power.     His  intention,  when 
be  left  England,  was  to  attempt  first  to  penetrate  through 
Jones's  Sound;   failing  there,  to  push  through  Wellington 
Channel.      An  effort  was  made  to  get  up  a  subscription 
which  would  enable  the  old  veteran,  Sir  John  Ross,  to  take 
command  of  another  expedition.     We  have  not  beard  that 
the  effort  has  succeeded. 
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Finally,  two  small  vessels,  fitted  out  by  the  munificent  phi- 
lanthropy of  Mr.  Moses  Grinnell  of  New  York,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  De  Haven  and  passed  midshipman  Griffin  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy,  have  started  to  share  in  the  glory  and  the 
perils  of  the  search.  The  government  has  received  these 
vessels,  two  brigantines,  bom  Mr.  Grinnel,  has  manned,  vict- 
ualled them,  provided  them  with  nautical  instruments,  and 
extended  over  them  the  discipline  of  the  navy.  This  little, 
expedition,  numbering  thirty-six,  men  and  officers,  will  push 
for  Wellington  Channel  first ;  failing  there,  for  Cape  Walker 
and  Melville  Island,  failing  there,  for  Jones's  and  Smith's 
Sounds.  We  confidently  expect  this  scintillation  of  Ameri- 
can energy  will  achieve  something  memorable,  perhaps  find 
Franklin,  perhaps  trace  the  configuration  of  the  unknown 
coast  far  north  of  the  Parry  Islands,  perhaps  make  some  dis- 
covery that  no  one  wots  of.  Many  exploring  expeditions 
hovered  around  the  antartic  ice,  but  it  was  reserved  for  an 
American  to  find  the  land  which  lies  behind  it.  More  than 
one  expedition  has  been  sent  to  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead 
Sea ;  but  only  the  American  succeeded  in  making  a  survey 
of  them.  More  than  one  great  nation  has  talked  of  digging 
a  canal  or  building  a  railroad  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama ; 
but  only  the  American  has  begun  the  work.  We  are  now  to 
see  what  this  same  energy  will  accomplish  on  the  peculiar 
ground  of  British  discovery. 

These  expeditions  cannot  be  abortive.  If  Franklin  is 
alive,  as  they  who  ought  to  be  most  capable  of  judging  say 
be  is,  he  certainly  will  be  found ;  if  not,  his  loss  will  be 
ascertained.  At  any  rate,  important  geographical  discoveries 
will  be  made.  What  is  known  of  Arctic  geography  now  b 
only  tantalizing.  Every  voyage  which  has  removed  old 
doubts  has  excited  new  ones.  Undoubtedly  the  discoveries 
of  the  last  seventy-five  years  have  added  much  to  our  know- 
ledge, but  what  remains  unknown,  is  as  puzzling  as  even 
LfCt  navigators  achieve  as  much  as  they  may,  they  seem 
always  stopped  at  the  gateway  of  discovery.  Whenever  we 
cast  our  eyes  over  the  boundary  of  the  undiscovered  regbn, 
the  edge  of  land  or  water,  or  the  openings  of  inlets  present 
themselves,  promising  great  disclosures  to  any  who  will  exam- 
ine them. 

No  one  knows  what  Greenland  is,  though  it  has  been  col- 
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onized  by  Europeans  nine  hundred  years.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  large  inlets  penetrate  far  into  the  interior  from 
the  eastern  and  western  shores ;  that  a  current  sets  into  those 
on  the  east  and  out  from  those  on  the  west ;  that  the  great 
current  from  the  northeast  brings  down  vast  masses  of  ice 
to  the  eastern  shore,  and  large  masses  of  ice  bsue  from  those 
on  the  western  shore.  It  is  fair,  then,  to  suppose  that  these 
inlets  join  with  each  other;  that  tbej  are,  in  fact,  straits 
joining  the  Atlantic  with  Baffin's  Bay.  Dr.  Scoresby,  who 
explored  the  eastern  coast  between  the  69th  and  75th  paral- 
lels of  latitude,  thinks  it  is  so ;  and  Giesecke,  who  spent  a 
considerable  time  b  examining  the  natural  history  of  Green- 
land, lays  it  down  on  his  chart  as  a  chain  of  islands. 

Smith's  Sound  is  marked  on  the  maps  as  a  break  in  the 
northern  coast  line  of  Baffin's  Bay.  Nothing  is  known  of  it  but 
that  there  is  an  opening  there.  It  has  scarcely,  if  ever,  been 
seen,  since  it  was  discovered  by  Baffin.  The  Arctic  High- 
landers, a  tribe  of  Esquimaux  living  on  the  neighboring  coast 
of  Greenland,  aflford  an  argument  for  holding  that  this  open- 
ing b  the  entrance  to  a  strait  leading  to  the  northern  ocean. 
When  discovered  by  Sir  John  Ross  in  1818,  they  had  never 
dreamed  of  people  living  farther  south ;  they  imagined  all  the 
world  lay  farther  north,  and  they  went  farther  north  to  enjoy 
the  winter.  The  Esquimaux,  it  is  well  known,  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  the  seal  fishery  for  their  subsistence,  so 
that  it  is  important  to  them  to  live  near  open  water.  Their 
migrations  are  determined  by  the  opening  and  freezing  of  the 
sea.  If  they  migrate  to  the  north,  it  must  be  because  the 
water  there  remains  open  longer.  This  habit  of  the  Arctic 
Highlanders,  therefore,  shows  that  Smith's  Sound  leads  to 
some  tract  of  water  more  open  than  Baffin's  Bay. 

FoUowmg  down  the  western  coast  of  Baffin's  Bay,  the 
next  point  of  interest  is  Jones's  Sound.  We  have  already 
said  how  little  of  this  is  known.  Following  the  bleak  coast 
still  farther  south,  we  come  to  Barrow's  Strait,  through  which 
the  Northwest  Passage  has  been  so  confidently  looked  for. 
The  great  inlet  leading  to  the  south  is  now  known  to  be  a 
bay.  The  water  extending  directly  west  towards  Melville 
Island  is  called  by  the  British  Admiralty,  a  '<  part  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean."  Enough  was  said  in  the  last  July  number 
of  this  Journal  to  show,  that  it  is  practically  a  bay,  enclosed 
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on  the  north  by  a  chain  of  blands,  on  the  west  and  south  by 
permanently  impenetrable  ice.  Nor  should  we  be  surprised 
to  learn,  that  it  is  in  fact  a  bay  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  land. 
Wellington  Channel,  and  the  other  channels  leading  to  the 
north,  are  confidently  looted  to  as  the  portals  of  the  North- 
west Passage.  The  doubtfulness  mvesting  all  we  Icnow  of 
them  has  already  been  shown.  Nor  is  any  thing  at  all  known 
of  the  shape  or  extent  of  the  land  lying  north,  west,  and  south 
of  this  ^*  part  of  the  Arctic  Ocean." 

Skipping  over  some  hundred  miles  to  the  south,  indicated 
on  the  maps  by  a  blank,  we  find  the  northern  coast  of  the 
continent.  The  sea  here  is  at  least  partially  covered  with 
ice  all  the  year,  and  is  compressed  into  a  narrow  strait  between 
the  continent  and  two  tracts  of  land  lying  to  the  north,  called 
Victoria  Land  and  Wollaston  Island.  Sir  John  Richardson, 
observing  that  the  flood  tide  comes  finom  the  north  be- 
tween tl^se  two  tracts,  inferred  the  existence  of  a  channel 
there,  leading  to  the  ocean.  Dr.  Rae  spent  last  summer  in 
examining  thb  channel ;  but,  until  his  report  shall  be  receiv- 
ed,  we  must  say  nothing  is  known  of  these  lands  but  the 
southern  shore ;  nor  of  the  channel,  but  its  entrance. 

West  of  Wollaston  Island,  no  land  has  yet  been  found 
north  of  America.  Between  Wollaston  Island  and  Cape 
Bathurst,  the  sea  b  partially  covered  with  ice  through  the 
summer.  But  from  Cape  Bathurst  three  hundred  miles  west, 
the  sea  is  entirely  clear  of  ice  half  the  summer ;  its  surface  is 
dotted  with  flocks  of  ducks,  multitudinous  whales  disport  in 
its  waters,  and  numberless  seals  flounder  on  the  shore,  a  prey 
to  the  tribes  of  Esquimaux  who  congregate  there  in  the  warm 
months.  There  can  be  no  question  that  this  is  part  of  the 
ocean ;  but  where  its  eastern  and  western  limits  are,  no  one 
knows. 

Farther  west,  the  navigator  meets  ice  in  midsummer ;  be 
finds  it  thicker,  and  pressing  closer  upon  the  shore  as  he 
advances,  until,  near  Point  Barrow,  its  glassy  surfiice  seems  to 
enjoy  perennial  repose.  At  Point  Barrow  it  recedes,  a 
bight  or  recess  being  apparently  worn  into  it  by  the  current 
swept  up  the  western  coast  of  the  continent  by  southwest 
winds.  Beyond  Point  Barrow,  the  ice  follows  the  shore, 
(gen^mlly  leaving  a  navigable  passage  a  few  leagues  wide, 
but  closing  upon  the  land  in  some  winds,)  to  the  latitude  of 
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71^  N.  At  about  thb  latitude,  the  ice  extends  out  to  sea  as 
far  as  any  one  has  ever  sailed,  in  a  line  varying  at  different 
seasons  from  south  of  west  to  northwest.  Cooke,  in  the 
summers  of  1778  and  1779 ;  Captain  Beechey,  in  the  sum- 
mers of  1826  and  1827 ;  Kellet  and  Moore,  in  1849,  traced 
it  as  far  long  as  they  had  time  to  examine,  and  saw  it  extend* 
ing  still  farther.  Kellet  and  Moore  went  to  lat.  72.  51.  N., 
long.  168  W. ;  from  this  point,  not  only  was  the  ice  seen  trend- 
ing  to  the  southwest  as  far  as  could  be  seen  from  the  mast 
head,  but  also  a  strong  ice  blink  m  the  southwest  showed 
that  it  extended  beyond  the  horizon  in  that  direction.  From 
a  point  at  71°  2(K  N.,  long.  175°  16'  W.,  that  is,  133  miles 
west,  and  91  miles  south  of  the  former  point,*  Capt.  Kellet 
found  the  ice  again,  noticed  its  Ime  extending  indefinitely  to 
the  north  and  to  the  southeast,  and  saw  very  high  land  about 
35  miles  north.  Between  these  two  extremes  of  vision  there 
is  an  interval  of  a  hundred  miles,  not  yet  visited.  But  from 
the  stillness  of  the  sea,  the  absence  of  currents,  and  the  ex- 
treme purity  of  the  water,t  we  have  reason  to  infer  that  the 
icy  barrier  extends  over  this  interval  also.  We  know,  as  far 
as  we  can  know  what  has  not  been  seen,  that  land  lies  beyond 
this  ice.  Its  permanence,  the  quietude  of  the  seas,  its  shoal- 
ness,  the  absence  of  currents,  the  vast  flocks  of  ducks  that 
are  seen  migrating  from  the  north  in  the  fall,  and  the  immense 
herds  of  deer  that  travel  to  the  north  over  the  ice  near  Point 
Barrow  in  the  spring  and  return  in  the  fall,  prove  so  conclu- 
sively the  existence  of  land  beyond,  that  the  discovery  could 
scarcely  add  to  one's  confidence.  As  to  its  extent,  we  can 
only  infer  fit>m  the  extent  of  the  ice  which  rests  upon  it,  that 
it  covers  many  degrees  of  longitude. 

Von  Wrangell  was  told  by  a  Siberian,  that  from  Cape 
Jakan,  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Siberia,  one  might  on  a 
clear  summer  day  descry  snow-covered  mountains  at  a  great 
distance  to  the  north ;  but  that,  in  winter,  it  was  impossible 
to'  see  so  far.  He  said  that,  formerly,  herds  of  reindeer  some- 
times came  across  the  ice  of  the  sea,  probably  from  thence ; 
but  that  they  had  been  frightened  back  by  hunters  and  wolves ; 
that  he  had  himself  seen  a  herd  returning  to  the  north  in  April, 


*  At  lat.  71,  a  degne  of  long,  is  19.63,  at  72,  it  is  18.54  miles  long, 
t  A  white  plate  can  be  seen  distinctly  at  the  depth  of  80  feet. 
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and  that  he  had  followed  them  in  a  sled  drawn  by  two  rein- 
deer for  a  whole  day,  until  the  rugged  surface  of  the  ice  forced 
him  to  desist.  His  opinion  was,  that  these  distant  mountains 
were  not  an  island,  but  an  extensive  land,  like  his  own  coun- 
try. He  had  been  told  so  by  his  father.  Other  natives 
spoke  to  Von  Wrangell  of  this  distant  land,  which  could  be 
seen  in  clear  weather.  Captain  Kellet  conjectures,  plausibly 
enough,  that  the  distant  mountainous  land  which  he  descried 
is  a  continuation  of  this  land. 

The  navigator,  sailing  through  Behring  Strait  in  search 
of  Franklin,  here  finds  the  whole  north  closed  against  him. 
The  passage  around  Point  Barrow,  in  the  northeast,  b  now 
admitted  to  be  impracticable.  Unless  a  passage  can  be  found 
around  the  coast  of  Siberia,  it  is  futile  to  send  vessels  to  Behr- 
ing's  sea.  The  careful  observations  of  Captain  Beechey 
show,  that  a  very  slight  current  sets  in  through  Behring 
Strait  to  the  north,  strikes  against  the  American  shore,  follows 
it  to  Icy  Cape,  then  strikes  off  westwardly  through  the  sea. 
Von  Wrangell  says,  that  in  summer  there  is  a  current  from 
Behring's  sea  passing  to  the  west  between  Cape  Jakan  and 
the  distant  land  seen  to  the  north.  These  two,  in  effect, 
make  one  current,  the  only  one  in  Behring's  sea.  This 
passage  is  sometimes  navigable ;  for  a  Russian  once  sailed 
through  it,  fix3m  the  northern  coast  of  Siberia  to  the  Pacific. 
Little  as  is  known  of  it,  we  are  sure  of  this  much :  Captab 
Collinson  must  take  this  route,  if  he  would  find  for  his  ships 
a  wider  field  of  discovery  than  Behring's  sea. 

Another  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts ;  if  the 
northern  shore  of  the  continent  is  ever  to  be  circumnavigated, 
the  course,  most  probably,  will  be  across  Behring's  sea, 
around  the  coast  of  Asia,  to  the  longitude  at  least  of  180^  W., 
then  across  the  north  pole  to  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen.     A 

Sassage  may  possibly  be  found  through  Wellington  Channel, 
ones's  Sound,  or  Smith's  Sound.  But  the  navigation  of  such 
narrow  channels  is  precarious ;  ice,  baffling  winds,  and  ad- 
verse currents  are  apt  to  retard  a  ship  several  seasons.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  a  careful  examination  of  the  observations  of 
explorers  upon  currents,  climate,  and  ice,  scattered  over  many 
books,  goes  strongly  to  show  (we  can  scarcely  help  saying, 
shows,)  that  about  the  pole  the  sea  is  perpetually  open,  and 
the  climate  is  much  milder  than  at  Melville  Island  or  at  Fort 
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Enterprise  in  latitude  64^.  If  a  ship  could  pierce  through 
the  ice  which  clings  to  the  coast  of  Siberia,  we  firmly  believe 
it  could  cross  the  pole,  and,  favored  by  the  powerful  current 
which  pours  down  from  the  polar  region  north  of  Spitzbergen, 
could  return  in  triumph  to  the  Atlantic. 


Art.  IX. — 1.  Report  from  the  select  Committee  on  Public 
Libraries;  together  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Commit' 
tee.  Minutes  of  Evidence,  and  Appendix.  Ordered  bj  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  23  July,  1849.  Lon- 
don.    Folio,     pp.  XX.  and  317. 

2.  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inmnre  into 
the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  British  Museum  ; 
toith  Minutes  of  Evidence.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty.  London : 
Printed  by  William  Clowes  and  Sons.  1850.  Folio, 
pp.  xliv.  and  823. 

3.  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Astor  Library  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  Made  to  the  Legislature,  Janu- 
ary 29, 1850.  Albany :  Weed,  Parsons,  and  Co.,  Pub- 
lic Printers.  1850.  [Assembly  Document,  No.  43,  pp. 
30.] 

4.  Reports,  etc.,  of  the  Smithsonian  Listituiion,  exhibiting 
its  Plans,  Operations,  and  ISnandal  Condition  up  to 
January  1,  1849.  From  the  third  annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Regents.  Presented  to  Congress,  February  1 9th, 
1849.  Washington:  Thomas  Ritchie,  Printer.  1849. 
8vo.  pp.  72. 

Alluding  to  our  attainments  in  literature  and  science  in 
comparison  with  those  of  other  nations  of  our  age,  Mr.  Justice 
Story,  in  an  address  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at 
Cambridge,  a  few  years  since,  made  the  following  remarks :  — 
"  We  have  no  reason  to  blush  for  what  we  have  been  or  what 
we  are.  But  we  shall  have  .much  to  blush  for,  if,  when  the 
highest  attainments  of  the  human  intellect  are  within  our 
reach,  we  surrender  ourselves  to  an  obstinate  indifference  or 
16* 
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shallow  mediocrity ;  if,  in  our  literary  career,  we  are  content 
to  rank  behind  the  meanest  principality  of  Europe.  Let  us 
not  waste  our  time  in  seeking  for  apologies  for  our  ignorance 
where  it  exists,  or  in  framing  excuses  to  conceal  it.  Let  our 
short  reply  to  all  such  suggestions  be,  like  the  answer  of  a  noble 
youti  on  another  occasion,  that  we  know  the  fact,  and  are 
every  day  getting  the  better  of  it." 

The  orator  then  ventures  to  mention  one  of  our  greatest 
national  deficiences,  and  says,  —  "There  is  not,  pcrAap»,  a 
single  library  in  America,  sufficiently  copious  to  have  enabled 
Gibbon  to  have  verified  the  authorities  for  his  immortal  His- 
tory of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Rpman  Empire."  • 

Notwithstanding  his  prefatory  remarks,  and  the  qualifying 
terms  in  which  he  stated  this  fact,  it  was  received  with  sur- 
prise, and  some  doubt,  by  a  large  portion  of  his  audience. 
Nearly  all  his  hearers  thought  it  a  bold  statement  to  be  made 
so  near  to  the  vast  bibliographical  treasures  of  Harvard  College. 
It  was  even  hinted  that  the  orator  had  probably  been  seeking 
in  vain  for  some  ancient  black-letter  law  book  from  the  press 
of  Richard  Pynson,  and  had  drawn  his  general  conclusions 
fix)m  his  particular  disappointment.  But  had  the  distin- 
guished jurist  been  as  learned  in  bibliothecal  as  in  legal 
lore,  had  he  and  his  audience  been  as  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  actual  condition  and  wants  of  our  public  libraries,  as 
they  were,  in  general,  impressed  with  the  importance  of  stren- 
uous efforts  on  the  part  of  men  of  literature  and  science,  to 
raise  our  relative  rank  with  other  nations  in  these  respects,  he 
could  have  presented  a  much  stronger  case  without  danger  of 
exciting  surprise  or  doubt.  It  would  not  have  been  necessary 
to  have  cited  so  distinguished  an  author  as  Gibbon,  nor  so 
elaborate  and  learned  a  work  as  his  matchless  history.  Our 
own  neighborhood  would  furnish  many  instances,  where  re- 
search has  been  abandoned  in  despair  on  account  of  the  mea- 
greness  of  materials  for  pursuing  the  necessary  investigations. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  not  one,  nor  all  the  libraries 
in  this  country  combined,  would  furnish  sufficient  materials 

*  Fisher  Ames  had,  many  vears  before,  made  a  similar  statement ;  and  we 
have  it  from  a  high  source,  that  John  Qaiucy  Adams  attempted  to  supply  the 
deficiency,  by  importing  at  his  own  expense  every  work  to  which  Gibbon  refers  in 
his  History.  In  the  collection  of  books  left  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  now  at  the  family 
mansion  in  Quincy,  there  are  probably  more  of  these  authorities  than  in  any 
other  library  in  the  country. 
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for  writing  a  complete  history  of  that  little  book  of  three  or 
four  score  diminutive  pages,  which  has  had  such  a  mighty 
influence  in  moulding  the  character  and  creed  of  former 
generations,  "  The  New  England  Primer."  • 

With  respect  to  Gibbon,  it  might  have  been  said  with  equal 
truth,  that  probably  not  all  the  libraries  in  Great  Britain,  and 
perhaps  no  single  library  in  the  world,  was  sufficiently  copious 
to  have  supplied  him  with  the  authorities  for  his  work.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  published  statement,  he  was  obliged  to 
collect  and  purchase  for  his  own  use  the  extensive  and  valu- 
able works  which  form  the  basis  of  his  history.  So,  in  our 
own  country,  such  writers  as  Irving,  Sparks,  Prescott,  and 
Bancroft  have  been  obliged  to  visit  Europe  to  collect  mate- 
rials for  their  histories,  or  at  a  great  expense  to  import  the 
works  which  ought  to  have  been  freely  furnished  to  them 
from  our  public  libraries.  It  was  only  by  visiting  Spain,  and 
collecting,  at  his  own  cost,  one  of  the  best  libraries  of  Spanish 
literature  anywhere  to  be  found,  that  Mr.  Ticknor  was 
enabled  to  avail  himself  of  the  materials  necessary  for  writing 
his  invaluable  work.  If  either  of  the  above-named  distin- 
guished authors  had  been  less  favored  in  their  means,  the 
world  would  not  have  enjoyed  the  results  of  their  studies.  Is 
it  strange,  then,  that  our  country  has  not  produced  a  larger 
number  of  eminent  and  thorough  scholars  ?  The  pursuits  of 
literature  are,  at  present,  too  expensive  for  any  but  fortune's 
favorites  to  engage  in  them  with  success. 

*  This  assertion  most  not  be  regarded  by  the  reader  as  a  random  or  reckless 
one,  intended  more  for  effect  than  for  expressing  an  ascertained  fact ;  for  snch  is 
not  the  case.  Not  many  months  since,  a  series  of  articles  on  the  History  of  the 
New  England  Primer  appeared  in  the  "  Cambridge  Chronicle."  The  writer  gaTe 
some  account  of  the  autnors  of  the  various  pieces  in  that  little  book,  and  of  the 
persons  named  therein.  In  speaking  of  John  Rogers,  the  story  of  whose  martyr- 
dom (with  an  affecting  picture  to  match)  occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in  the 
Primer,  it  was  stated  that  he  had  exhibited,  in  the  case  of  Joan  Bocher,  an  equally 
persecuting  spirit  with  that  of  his  papistical  executioners.  The  origin  of  this  accu- 
sation was  traced  back  to  Fox,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Rogers.  The  account  in 
"The  Csmbridge  Chronicle"  was  given  from  "  Crosby's  History  of  the  Baptists.'* 
The  writer  of  that  work  copies  from  Peirce,  who,  in  his  History  of  the  Dissenters, 
says  that  he  had  it  from  the  first  Latin  edition  of  "  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,"  and 
that  it  was  suppressed  in  the  following  editions,  out  of  regard  to  the  memory  of 
Rogers.  Some  of  the  numerous  persons  in  this  country  bearing  the  name  of  Ro- 
gers, and  claiming  to  be  lineal  descendants  of  him  of  Primer  memory,  were  un- 
wilhng  to  receive  at  second-band  a  statement  which,  if  true,  leaves  a  deep  stain  on 
the  character  of  their  ancestor.  Diligent  inquiry  was  made  for  the  original  work ; 
but  no  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs  could  be  iound  in  any 
library  in  the  country.  Several  cases  of  a  similar  kind  occurred  when  investigating 
the  history  of  the  Primer :  and  other  important  matters  connected  with  that  little 
book  and  lU  authors  were  left  in  doubt,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
the  requisite  works  to  verify  or  correct  them. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  Dame  a  subject  of  equal  importance 
that  bas  heretofore  received  so  little  attentioDy  or  a  want 
equally  pressing,  which  has  been  so  inadequately  supplied,  as 
that  of  large  and  well  selected  public  libraries.  We  would 
not  be  understood  as  mtimating  that  there  has  been  a  designed 
neglect  or  unwillingness  to  furnish  the  means  for  the  highest 
intellectual  culture,  and  for  the  most  thorough  literary  and 
scientific  investigations.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  the  fullest 
faith  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  the  deficiencies  in  these 
respects  made  known,  in  order  that  they  may  be  soon  supplied. 
Indeed,  the  paramount  importance  of  large,  well  furnished 
libraries,  easily  accessible  to  students  and  others,  has  never 
been  denied.  The  reason  why  we  have  to  lament  their  pre- 
sent great  deficiencies  is  the  mistaken  notion  as  to  what  may 
properly  be  said  to  constitute  a  satisfactory  coUectioD. 

We  suppose  that  the  opinion  pretty  extensively  prevails, 
that  as  far  as  this  country  and  Europe  are  concerned,  the  pre-* 
sent  condition  of  these  institutions  may  be  regarded  with  un- 
alloyed satisfaction.  We  often  hear  the  libraries  of  Harvard, 
Yale,  and  Brown  universities,  with  those  in  the  cities  of  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  alluded  to  in  terms  which 
show  very  evidently,  that,  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  there 
is  no  cause  for  complaint  on  account  of  their  present  condition. 
According  to  the  common  belief,  these  large  collections  con- 
tain nearly  every  work  worth  preserving  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  literature  and  science.  If  a  scholar  desires  thoroughly 
to  investigate  any  subject,  he  has  only  to  resort  thither  to  find 
all  that  has  ever  been  published  by  his  predecessors  in  the 
same  departments,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  aid  him  in  his 
pursuits.  Certainly,  these  large  collections  —  from  30,000 
to  60,000  volumes — must  contain  all  that  any  scholar  can 
ever  need.  But  if,  perchance,  a  case  should  arise  in  which 
a  rare  woiic  is  needed  for  reference,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  country,  a  vbit  to  the  British  Museum,  where  there  are 
nearly  half  a  million  of  volumes,  or  to  the  national  library  at 
Paris,  with  twice  that  number,  will  supply  all  deficiencies. 

A  single  fact,  selected  fix>m  a  multitude  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  the  error  of  such  a  conclusion.  Within  a  few  months, 
an  English  writer  has  published  the  following  statement  in 
the  London  Athenaeum :  —  <<  In  the  progress  of  a  late  histori- 
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cal  inquiry^  I  covered  a  sheet  of  paper  with  notes  and  ques- 
tions, that  could  be  solved  only  by  reference  to  contemporary 
tracts  and  pamphlets.  On  visiting  the  Museum,  it  was  found 
that  not  Jive  per  cent,  of  what  I  wanted  were  contained  in  that 
great  national  collection."  Now,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum  contains  one  of  the 
most  complete  collections  of  historical  works  to  be  found  in 
any  countiry ;  and  it  is  known  to  be  particularly  rich  in  books 
and  pamphlets  relative  to  the  history  of  Great  Britain.  Yet 
the  writer  whom  we  have  quoted  finds  cause  to  regret  its  great 
incompleteness  in  that  department.  We  presume  a  similar, 
perhaps  a  greater,  deficiency  would  be  found  in  nearly  every 
other  department.  Nor  is  this  the  fault  of  those  to  whom  the 
duty  of  purchasing  the  books  is  intrusted.  Considering  the 
multiplicity  and  variety  of  objects  that  claim  their  attention, 
and  the  inadequate  means  aflforded  to  them,  it  is  wonderful 
that  so  much  has  been  accomplished  in  supplying  the  wants 
of  difierent  classes  of  readers  and  scholars. 

The  popular  error  that  only  the  best  books  and  on  the  most 
important  subjects  are  worth  preserving,  has  done  much  to 
retard  the  establishment  and  growth  of  large  libraries  in  this 
country.  When  a  person,  unaccustomed  to  the  use  or  sight 
of  many  books,  enters  for  the  first  time  a  large  library,  he  is 
very  likely  to  utter  an  exclamation  of  astonishment  at  the 
vastness  —  the  unnecessary  extent  —  of  the  collection,  and  to 
make  the  wondering  inquiry  whether  anybody  is  expected  to 
read  all  the  volumes  ;  as  if  all  books  that  are  worth  preserv- 
ing are  therefore  to  be  read  through  !  It  has  been  well  said, 
'that  a  National  Library  should  contain  all  those  works  which 
are  too  costly,  too  voluminous,  or  of  too  little  value  in  the 
common  estimation,  to  be  found  elsewhere,  down  even  to  the 
smallest  tracts.  An  old  almanac  or  a  forgotten  pamphlet  has 
sometimes  enabled  the  historian  to  verify  or  correct  some  im- 
portant point  which  would  otherwise  have  remained  in  dispute. 

The  publication  of  the  various  documents  whose  titles  are 
given  above  afibrds  the  best  evidence,  that  at  length  the  sub- 
jecris  likely  to  be  treated  in  a  manner  more  nearly  commensu- 
rate with  its  importance.  We  therefore  notice  their  appearance 
with  great  pleasure.  Our  purpose  in  presenting  the  subject 
to  our  readers  at  this  time  is  not  so  much  to  offer  remarks  and 
suggestions  of  our  own,  as  to  lay  before  them  some  facts  con- 
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cerning  the  libraries  of  Europe  and  America,  derived  princi- 
pally from  the  two  reports  which  stand  first  on  our  list. 

Almost  immediately  on  the  publication  of  these  reports,  a 
sharp  controversy,  which  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  closed,  was 
commenced  in  England  concerning  some  of  the  matters  therein 
discussed.  We  have  no  desire  to  take  part  in  that  contro- 
versy ;  nor  b  it  our  intention  to  enter  upon  a  critical  review  of 
the  reports.  Although  prepared  for  the  specific  purpose  indi- 
cated by  the  titles,  they  contain  much  valuable  information  of 
equal  value  to  us  in  this  country.  Of  this  we  gratefully  avail 
ourselves.  Probably  there  has  never  before  been  brought 
together  so  great  a  mass  of  original  matter  on  the  subject  of 
libraries.  Almost  every  particular  connected  with  the  estab- 
lishment and  proper  management  of  such  mstitutions  was 
considered  by  die  committees,  and  the  results  of  their  investi- 
gations are  given  at  length  in  the  reports  and  in  the  copious 
minutes  of  evidence  that  accompany  them.  Many  of  the 
statements  which  are  here  published,  on  the  highest  authority, 
were  received,  on  their  publication  in  England,  with  surprise 
and  distrust.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  No  thorough, 
systematic  investigation,  at  all  adequate  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  had  ever  befi^e  been  made.  The  people  of 
Great  Britain  were  not  prepared  to  be  told  that,  in  the  matter 
of  public  libraries,  they  ranked  lower  than  any  other  country 
in  Europe.  But  we  think  it  would  create  still  greater  sur- 
prise, in  this  country,  if  a  correct  comparative  view  of  our 
condition  were  published  by  the  side  of  that  of  the  European 
states.  It  would  be  found  that  we  present  to  the  world  the 
smgular  anomaly  of  a  nation,  second  to  none  in  respect  to 
the  general  intelligence  of  the  whole  people  and  the  means  of 
a  conmion  education  —  a  nation  unequalled  as  readers  and 
book-buyers,  and  yet,  in  the  matter  of  libraries  to  which  an 
author  may  resort  thoroughly  to  investigate  any  subject  on 
which  he  may  be  about  to  write,  ranking  far  below  most  of 
the  countries  of  Europe.  We  have  no  cause  to  lament,  but 
on  the  contrary,  occasion  greatly  to  rejoice,  at  our  comparative 
condition,  on  die  whole,  when  placed  beside  that  of  the  itiost 
favored  of  the  countries  to  which  we  have  alluded.  The 
advantages  for  the  almost  universal  difilusion  of  useful  know- 
ledge among  us,  we  should,  by  no  means,  be  willing  to  ex- 
change for  the  means  of  affording  to  a  privileged  few  the 
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opportunities  of  the  highest  culture,  and  the  most  thorough 
hbtorical  or  literaiy  research.  But  we  are  subjected  to  no 
such  alternative.  Our  people  are  and  will  be  readers.  They 
are  generally  prepared  to  make  a  good  use  of  books  of  a 
higher  order  than  those  offered  to  them  in  so  cheap  and 
attractive  a  form  by  our  enterprising  publishers.  Now,  either 
their  energies  will  be  wasted  in  a  desultory,  unproBtable  course 
of  reading,  by  which  they  will  gain  only  a  superficial  know- 
ledge of  almost  every  conceivable  subject,  or  they  must  be 
fiimished  with  the  means,  which  they  are  so  well  prepared  to 
use  to  advantage,  of  going  to  the  bottom  of  whatever  subject 
interests  them,  and,  having  exhausted  the  wisdom  of  past  gene- 
rations, of  addmg  to  the  stock  of  general  knowledge  from  the 
results  of  their  own  thoughts  and  experience. 

The  select  committee  appointed  in  March,  1849,  by  the 
Britbh  House  of  Commons  to  report  on  the  best  means  of 
*'  extending  the  establishment  of  Libraries  freely  open  to  the 
public,  especially  in  large  towns,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land,'' consisted  of  fifteen  members,  namely :  —  Mr.  Ewart, 
Viscount  Ebrington,  Mr.  D'lsraeli,  Sir  Harry  Verney,  Mr. 
Charteris,  Mr.  Bunbury,  Mr.  Geoi^e  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Brotherton,  Mr.  Milnes,  The  Lord  Advocate,  Sir  John 
Walsh,  Mr.  Thicknesse,  Mr.  Mackinnon,  Mr.  Kershaw,  and 
Mr.  Wyld.  The  committee  appear  to  have  entered  upon 
their  labors  with  zeal,  and  to  have  performed  their  duty  with 
thoroughness  and  fidelity.  They  held  numerous  sessions,  and 
examined  a  large  number  of  witnesses.  The  particulars  of 
these  examinations  are  printed  in  full.  The  report  of  the 
oxnmittee  occupies  only  twelve  pages,  whikt  the  minutes  of 
evidence,  tables,  &c.,  fill  over  three  hundred.  The  committee 
appear  to  have  felt,  that  it  was  only  necessaiy  to  lay  before 
Parliament  and  the  public  the  facts  concerning  the  present 
condition  and  wants  of  the  public  libraries^  in  order  to  ensure 
the  supply  of  all  deficiencies. 

After  presenting  a  brief  view  of  the  libraries  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe,  with  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
present  condition  of  those  in  Great  Britain,  showing  that  the 
English  are  far  behind  their  continental  neighbors  in  thb  re- 
spect, the  Committee  say :  — 

**  Whatever  may  be  our  disappointment  at  the  rarity  of  Public 
Libraries  in  the  United  Kingdom,  we  feel  satiafactiQa  in  stating, 
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that  the  uniform  current  of  the  evidence  tends  to  prove  the 
increased  qualifications  of  the  people  to  appreciate  and  enjoy 
such  institutions.  Testimony  showing  a  great  improvement  in 
national  habits  and  manners  is  abundantly  given  in  the  evidence 
taken  by  the  Committee.  That  they  would  be  further  improved 
by  the  establishment  of  Public  Libraries,  it  needs  not  even  the 
high  authority  and  ample  evidence  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  the  Committee  to  demonstrate.*'  —  p.  vii. 

Frequent  and  favorable  allusions  are  made  in  the  report 
and  the  minutes  of  evidence  to  the  numerous  popular  libra- 
ries in  this  country  for  district  schools,  factories,  &c.  These, 
we  are  aware,  are  of  the  greatest  value.  But  these  alone 
are  not  sufficient.  The  establishment  of  even  a  hundred 
thousand  small,  village,  or  district-school,  libraries,  would  not 
supersede  the  necessity  of  a  certain  number  of  large  and  com- 
prehensive ones.  These  little  collections  are  much  alike, 
each  containing  nearly  the  same  books  as  every  other.  The 
Committee  of  Parliament  appear  to  understand  this. 

^^  It  is  evident  that  there  should  be,  in  all  countries,  libraries  of 
two  sorts  :  libraries  of  deposit  and  research ;  and  libraries  devot- 
ed to  the  general  reading  and  circulation  of  books.  Libraries  of 
deposit  should  contain,  if  possible,  almost  every  book  that  ever 
has  existed.  This  point  is  justly  dwelt  upon  by  many  witnesses, 
and  especially  by  that  learned  person  and  experienced  bibliophi- 
list,  M.  Libri.  The  most  insignificant  tract,  the  most  trifling 
essay,  a  sermon,  a  newspaper,  or  a  song,  may  afford  an  illustra- 
tion of  manners  or  opinions  elucidatory  of  the  past,  and  throw  a 
faithful,  though  feeble  light,  on  the  pathway  of  the  future  histo- 
rian. In  such  libraries  nothing  should  be  rejected.  Not  but  that 
libraries  of  deposit  and  of  general  reading  may  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  British  Museum)  be  combined.  But  though  such  combina- 
tion is  possible,  and  may  be  desirable,  the  distinction  which  we 
have  drawn  should  never  be  forgotten."  —  p.  iz. 

The  value  of  printed  catalogues  was  fully  considered  by 
the  committee,  and  they  have  expressed  a  decided  opinion 
respecting  their  importance.  As  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
recur  to  this  subject  when  we  come  to  consider  the  report  of 
the  commissioners  on  the  Museum,  we  defer  our  remarks  till 
that  time,  and  pass  at  once  to  a  notice  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal witnesses  on  whose  testimony  the  conclusions  of  the 
committee  are  founded. 

The  first,  and  apparently,  in  the  estimation  of  the  conunit- 
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tee,  the  most  importaDt  witness,  was  Edward  Edwards, 
Esq.,  an  assistant  in  the  department  of  printed  books  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  minutes  of  his  evidence  alone  cover 
between  sixty  and  seventy  of  the  closely  printed  folio  pages 
accompanying  the  report.  Besides  this,  he  has  furnished 
various  statistical  tables,  occupying  fifty  pages,  and  a  series 
of  twelve  maps.  In  one  of  the  maps  it  is  his  purpose  to 
exhibit,  by  various  shades,  the  relative  provision  of  books  in 
public  libraries  in  the  principal  states  of  Europe,  as  compared 
with  their  respective  populations ;  and  in  the  others,  the  local 
situation  of  the  public  libraries  in  some  of  the  principal  cities. 
The  evidence  of  Mr.  Edwards  has  been  severely  commented 
upon  in  the  London  newspapers  and  elsewhere,  and  some 
inaccuracies  in  his  tables,  of  greater  or  less  magnitude,  have 
been  pointed  out.  We  might,  perhaps,  by  a  particular  exam- 
ination of  every  word  and  figure,  add  something  to  the  list 
of  errata.  But  we  think  that  those  persons  who  are  most 
familiar  with  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  exact  statbtical  infor- 
mation will  not  wonder  that  an  error  should  here  and  there  be 
found.  We  have  looked  over  the  evidence  and  the  tables 
with  considerable  care,  and  think  them,  on  the  whole,  highly 
creditable  to  the  author.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  the 
general  tenor  of  his  testimony,  that  Mr.  Edwards  presses 
rather  too  strongly  the  point  respecting  the  condition  of  Eng- 
land compared  with  that  of  the  countries  on  the  continent,  as 
to  the  number  and  accessibility  of  their  public  libraries.  His 
enthusiasm  on  the  subject,  arising  probably  from  a  laudable 
desire  to  have  his  own  country  take  a  higher  rank  in  respect 
to  libraries  than  she  now  holds,  has  led  him,  we  think,  to 
overlook  or  undervalue  some  of  the  advantages  which  she 
already  possesses.  But  his  facts  and  figures  are,  in  the  main,  to 
be  relied  upon ;  and  we  shall  make  use  of  thera  as  sufficiently 
accurate  to  give  our  readers  a  general  view  of  the  present  bibli- 
otbecal  condition  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  In  jus- 
tice to  Mr.  Edwards,  we  copy  what  he  says  of  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  such  statistical  information,  and  of  the  value  to  be 
attached  to  it. 

Ques.  **  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  a  comparison  of 
the  number  and  extent  of  the  libraries  accessible  to  the  public  in 
the  principal  states  of  Europe  ?  " 

Ans.  ^'  I  have  turned  my  attention  to  that  subject,  and  have* 
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formed  several  lists  of  such  libraries,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  acquire  information  respecting  them." 

Ques,  ^^  In  what  respects  do  you  think  a  statistical  comparison 
of  this  kind  is  of  value  ?'* 

Ans.  '^  Of  course,  in  order  to  an  accurate  comparison  of  the 
value  of  different  libraries,  you  ought  to  know  something  of  the 
character  of  the  books  contained  in  them  respectively ;  but  I  think 
that  even  a  mere  comparison  of  the  numbers  has  some  relative 
value,  especially  if  taken  in  connection  with  their  growth,  so  that 
you  can  compare  what  a  library  was,  in  point  of  extent,  at  one 
period,  with  what  it  has  become  at  a  later  period." 

Ques,  '^  Have  you  found  it  easy  to  acquire  accurate  data  for 
such  a  comparison  ?  " 

Ans,  '^  It  is  a  matter  of  very  considerable  difficulty  indeed ; 
there  are  few  subjects  upon  which  looser  and  vaguer  statements 
are  to  be  found,  even  in  statistical  works  of  great  repute,  than 
upon  that  matter.  Id  fact,  the  difficulty  is  still  greater  with  respect 
to  English  libraries  than  with  respect  to  foreign;  very  little 
attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  statistics  of  libraries,  either 
home  or  foreign,  in  this  countiy.  I  think  there  are  but  two  ways 
in  which  any  thing  like  accurate  information  can  be  obtained ; 
namely,  either  by  practical  familiarity  with  the  libraries  them- 
selves, which  it  has  not  been  in  my  power  to  attain  to  any  great 
degree,  or  by  correspondence,  which  latter  I  have  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent.  It  is  upon  that  I  base  most  of  tlie  results  at 
which  I  have  arrived."" 

Ques,  **  What  is  the  result  of  your  comparison  between  the 
libraries  of  the  continent  and  those  which  exist  in  this  country  ?" 

Ans,  ^*  That  nearly  every  European  state  is  in  a  far  higher 
position,  both  as  to  the  number  and  extent  of  libraries  accessible 
to  the  public,  and,  generally,  as  respects  the  accessibility  of  suoh 
libraries  as  do  exist.  There  are  some  exceptions,  but  speaking 
generally,  in  both  these  respects,  almost  every  European  state  is 
in  a  far  higher  position  than  this  country." 

On  Mr.  Edwards's  map  of  Europe,  we  find  the  smaller  Ger* 
man  states  to  be  represented  with  the  lightest  lines,  indicating 
the  highest  rank,  and  Great  Britain  with  the  darkest  or  lowest* 
He  states  the  provision  of  books  in  libraries  publicly  accessi- 
ble, as  compared  with  the  populatk>n,  to  be  as  follows :  —  In 
Saxony,  for  every  100  inhabitants,  there  are  417  books ;  in 
Denmark,  412;  in  Bavaria,  339;  in  Tuscany,  261;  in 
Prussia,  200;  in  Austria,  167;  in  France,  129;  in  Belgium, 
95 ;  whilst  in  Great  Britain,  there  are  only  53  to  every  100 
inhabitants. 
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In  the  following  tables,  the  libraries  containing  less  than 
10,000  volumes  each  (of  which  there  are,  in  France  alone,  at    . 
least  seventy  or  eighty,)  are  not  taken  into  the  account. 

France  has  107  Public  Saxony    has    6  oonfg   554,000  vols. 

libraries  containing  4,000,000  vols.  Bavaria     "    17  do.      1,267,000   " 

Belgium  has  14  do.        538,000    ""  l>enmark  "      5  do.         645,000   " 

Prussia      "    44  do.      2,400,000    "  Tuscany    "      9  do.         411,000    " 

Austria      "    48  do.      2,400,000   «  G.  Britain  <*    33  do.      1,771,498   « 

Taking  the  capital  cities  we  find  the  following  results :  — 

Paris  has  9  Public  Dresden     has  4  oont'g  340,500  "* 

Libraries  containing  1,474,000  vols.  Munich         **    2  do.       800,000  ' 

Brussels  has  2  do.  143,500    ''  Copenhagen  *<    3  do.       557,000  ** 

BerUn       "    2  do.  530,000    '•  Florence       '<    6  do.       318,000  "« 

Vienna     '^    3  do.  453,000    *'  London        "    4  do.       490,500  " 

Milan        "    2  do.  230,000    " 

Anranging  these  libraries  according  to  their  extent,  they 
would  stand  as  follows :  — - 

Vols.  Vols. 

Paris  (1 )  National  Library,  824,000  Milan,  Brera  Library,  170,000 

Municti,  Roval  Library,  600,000  Paris  (8),  St  Geneneve,  150,000 

Petersbuiv  Imperial  Library,  446,000  Darmstadt,  Grand  Ducid,  150,000 

London,  British  Museum,  435,000  Florence,  MagUabecchian,  150,000 

Copenhagen,  Royal  Library,  412,000  Naples,  Boyal  Library,  150,000 

Berlin,  iSojil  Liorary,  410,000  Brussels,  Iu>yal  Library,  133,500 

Vienna,  Imperial  Library,  313,000  Rome  {\\  Casanate  Libraiy,  120,000 

Dresden,  Royal  Library,  300,000  Hague,  Royal  Library,  100,000 

Madrid,  National  Library,  200,000  Pans  (4),  Mazarine  Libraiy,  100,000 

Wolfenbuttel,  Ducal  Library,  200,000  Rome  (2),  Vatican  Library,  100,000 

Stnttgard,  Royal  Library,  187,000  Parma,  Ducal  Library,  100,000 

Paris  (2),  Arsenal  Libruy,  180,000 

The  chief  University  Libraries  may  be  ranked  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  — 

Vols.  •  Vols. 

Gottingen,  Uniyersity  Lib.,  360,000  Vienna,  Uniyersity  Library,     115,000 

Breslau,  University  Library,  250,000  Leipsic,  Uniyersity  Library,     112,000 

O^Tord,  Bodleian  Library,  220,000  Copenhaeen,  University  lab.,  110,000 

Tubingen,  University  Lib.,  200,000  Turin,  l^iversity  Library,       110,000 

Munich,  University  Libraiy,  200,000  Lonvaine  Universilr  Library,  105,000 

Heidelburg,  University  Lib.,  200,000  Dublin,  Trinit^r  College  Lib.,  104,239 

Cambridge,  Public  Library,  166,724  Upsal,  University  Library,       100,000  • 

Bologna,  University  Librarjr,  150,000  Erlangen,  University  Library,  100,000 

Ptague,  Uniyersity  Library,  130,000  Edinburgh,  Universi^  Lib.,      90,354 

The  largest  Libraries  in  Great  Britain  are  those  of  the 

Vols.  Vols. 

1  British  Museum,  London,    435,000  4  Advocates,  Edinburgh,  148,000 

8  Bodleian,  Oxford,  220,000   5  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  104,239 

3  University,  Cambridge,         166,724 

Several  pages  are  devoted  by  Mr.  Edwards  to  a  statistical 
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view  of  the  public  libraries  in  the  United  States.  But  as  the 
estimated  number  of  volumes  in  each  does  not  appear  in  all 
cases  to  apply  to  the  same  year,  and  as  many  of  these  collec- 
tions have  recently  been  considerably  enlarged,  and  their 
relative  size  changed,  we  cannot  make  use  of  the  tables  which 
he  furnishes^  to  show  the  actual  extent  of  our  libraries  at  the 
present  time.  But  as  it  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  our 
readers  to  know  how  we  stand  reported  to  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, we  present  below  Mr.  Edwards's  ^'  Summary."  In  thb 
account,  be  includes  only  those  libraries  which  contain  5000 
volumes  and  upwards,  to  which  the  public,  more  or  less  re- 
strictedly,  have  access.  It  embraces  State  libraries  and  those 
of  Colleges  and  Mercantile  Societies ;  but  does  not  include 
the  numerous  small  school  and  parish  libraries. 


Vols. 
1  Alabama,  has  1  Pub.  Lib.      6,000 

a  Columbia,  Dist.  of,  has  2,  53,000 

3  Comiecticat,              "    6,  81,449 

4  Georgia,                    **    1,  13,000 
6  Kentucky,                 "    1,  7,000 

6  Louisiana,                 "    1,  5,500 

7  Maine,                       "    3,  38,660 

8  Maryland,                  **    1,  12,000 

9  Massachusetts,          **  14,  200,757 

10  Missouri,                   *"   2,  14,300 

11  New  Hampshire,      '*  J,  22,500 

84,  454,366 


Brought  up, 

12  New  Jersey, 

13  New  York, 

14  North  Carolina, 

15  Ohio, 

16  Pennsylyania, 

17  Rhode  Island, 

18  South  Carolina, 

19  Tennessee, 

20  Vermont, 

21  Viiginia, 

Total    . 


Vols. 

34,  454,366 

has  3,  28,500 

"12,  157,411 

"  1,  10,000 

"  4,  30,497 

"14,  159,200 

«  3,  37,185 


2, 
2. 

a, 

81  980,413 


30,000 
16,000 
16,254 
41,000 


In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Justice  Story's  advicci 
which  we  quoted  at  the  commencement  of  our  article,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  for  us  to  compare  this  aggregate  number  of 
volumes,  which  is  given  as  the  sum  total  of  books  in  our  pub- 
lic libraries,  with  that  of  some  other  country,  sts^te,  or  city. 
We  select  the  capital  city  of  France. 

Estimated  number  in  the  Public  Libiwies  of  Paris  is  1,474,000 

"  "  "  "       in  the  U.S.  980,514 

Excess  in  fayor  of  Paris,  493,486 

This  remaricable  fact,  that,  in  the  matter  of  large  libra- 
ries, the  single  city  of  Paris  is  much  better  supplied  than  the 
whole  United  States,  may  well  create  surprise,  but  should  not 
cause  dbcouragement.  If  we  are  compelled  to  confess,  in 
the  words  of  the  orator  alluded  to  above,  «<  that  we  know  the 
fact,"  we  can  with  equal  truth  add  what  he  then  hoped  might 
be  so,  "  we  are  every  day  getting  the  better  of  it."     We  shall 
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have  something  more  Uy  say  presently  about  the  real  condi- 
tion of  the  libraries  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Edwards's  '^  summary  "  is  probably  as  nearly  correct  as 
it  could  be  made  from  any  statistics  which  bad  then  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  It  is  a  fact  not  very  creditable  to  us, 
that  the  most  accurate  account  of  American  libraries  that  has 
ever  appeared  was  published  several  years  ago  in  Germany, 
and  has  never  been  translated  into  English.  We  are  much 
pleased  to  learn,  however,  that  the  officers  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  have  taken  measures  for  ascertaining  fully  and 
exactly  the  number  and  size  of  the  public  libraries  in  the 
United  States ;  so  that  we  shall  be  likely  soon  t6  have  accu- 
rate statistical  accounts  of  the  highest  value,  prepared  by  the 
accomplished  librarian  of  that  national  institutk>n,  and  pub- 
lished under  the  sanction  of  its  government.  In  the  report 
for  1849,  Professor  Jewett  states  the  number  of  public  libra- 
ries in  the  United  States,  as  far  as  then  ascertained,  to  be  182 ; 
and  the  whole  number  of  volumes  1,294,000.  This  would 
still  leave  this  country  behind  the  single  city  of  Paris.  When 
the  complete  returns  above  alluded  to  are  received  and  pub- 
lished, the  United  States  will  present  a  much  better  appear- 
ance than  heretofore,  though  even  then  obliged  to  acknowledge 
great  deficiencies,  and  to  take  a  lower  rank  with  respect  to 
libraries  than  almost  any  country  in  Europe.  We  have 
already  stated,  that  the  relative  rank  of  the  libraries  in  this 
country  has  been  changed  within  a  few  years.  We  give 
below  the  present  number  of  volumes  in  a  few  of  the  largest. 

1  Harrard  College,  including    Vols.  Vols, 
the  Law  and  DiTinity  Schools,  72,000  6  Mercantile  Lib.,  New  York,  32,000 

2  Philadelphia  &  LoganianLib.  60,000  7  Georgetown  College,  D.  C^  25,000 

3  Boston  Athenaeum,                 50,000  8  Brown  University,                24,000 

4  Libranr  of  Congress,              50,000  9  New  York  State  Library,      24,000 

5  New  York  Society  Library,    32,000  10  Yale  College,                       21,000 

We  are  sorry  to  find  that  the  library  of  Harvard  College, 
which  is  the  oldest,  and,  for  a  long  time,  was  much  the  largest 
and  best,  in  the  country,  is  fast  losing  its  relative  rank.  Had 
the  powerful  appeal  of  President  Quincy  to  the  Legislature  in 
1833  produced  its  proper  effect,  and  had  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts granted  from  her  treasury  the  sum  necessary  to 
erect  a  suitable  library  building,  the  College  would  have  been 
enabled  to  expepd  annually  for  the  increase  of  the  library 
the  interest  of  the  cost  of  that  building,  and  we  should  not  be 
17* 
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obliged  to  deplore  the  many  deficiences  of  the  libraiy.  It  was 
well  said  by  Mr.  Quincy  at  that  time,  — "  The  interest  of 
the  public  in  the  preservation  of  this  library  is  far  greater  than 
the  interest  of  the  seminary ;  so  much  greater,  that,  in  one 
point  of  view,  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  the  commonwealth  is 
exclusively  interested  in  its  preservation  ;  for  so  far  as  the 
interests  of  the  seminary  are  regarded  as  identical  with  its 
wants  as  an  institution  -  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  they  are 
within  the  power  of  any  insurance.  But  the  interests  of  the 
public  are  absolutely  beyond  the  power  of  any  insurance,  and 
if  lost  are  irreparable."  *  Unfortunately  it  sometimes  happens, 
that  State  Legislatures  are  so  constituted  that  the  logic  and 
eloquence  of  such  a  man  as  the  distinguished  President  are 
less  effective  than  the  fulsome  and  extravagant  addresses  of 
Monsieur  Vattemare. 

But  the  aid  which  ought  to  have  been  promptly  granted 
by  the  State  to  the  College  that  she  delights  to  claim  as  her 
own  child,  and  over  which  she  exercises  jurisdiction,  was 
derived  from  the  munificent  bequest  of  a  private  individual. 
Gore  Hall  is  the  monument  of  the  liberality  of  a  single  bene- 
factor. We  wish  we  could  say  that  the  contents  of  the  library 
were  in  better  keeping  with  the  costly  edifice  in  which  they 
are  deposited.  We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  great  real  and 
comparative  value  of  the  books  that  are  now  to  be  found  in 
the  collection.  By  the  munificence  of  Israel  Thorndike  and 
Samuel  A.  Eliot,  two  entire  and  very  valuable  collections  of 
books  on  American  History  were  bought  and  presented  to  the 
College.  These,  together  with  books  purchased  with  the 
bequest  of  $3,000  by  the  late  Judge  Prescott,  make  the 
library  more  nearly  complete  in  this  than  in  any  other  depart- 
ment. On  the  completion  of  Gore  Hall,  a  liberal  amount 
was  subscribed,  by  which  other  departments  of  the  library 
were  greatly  enriched.  Yet  its  meagreness  in  almost  every 
department,  if  made  known,  would  be  likely  to  create  aston- 
ishment. We  venture  to  point  to  a  single  instance  as  an 
illustration  of  what  we  have  just  said ;  and  we  do  this  not  to 
decry  the  college  library,  which  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  in 
the  country,  but  to  show  that  the  common  idea,  that  the  library 
is  already  full,  is  far  from  correct.     The  department  of  bibli- 

^  Considerations  relating  to  the  Library  of  Harrard  UniTersity,  4bc.  »p.  4. 
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ograpliy  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  every  well  conducted 
hbrary.     Bibliographical  books  are  to  the  librarian  and  the- 
literary  man  what  the  compass  is  to  the  mariner,  or  the  tools 
of  his  trade  to  the  artisan.     A  complete  bibliographical  library 
would  not  of  itself  contain  less  than  20,000  volumes.     We 
have  recently  seen  two  accounts  of  the  number  of  volumes 
that  would  be  immediately  important  at  the  commencement 
of  a  large  library.     The  first  was  prepared  for  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution,  and  consists  of  3000  volumes ;  and  the  other 
18  ''  A  concise  classified  list  of  the  most  important  works 
on  Bibliography,  being  those  selected  in  this  department  for 
the  Astor  Library,"  and  embracing  about  2000  volumes.     A 
few  weeks  since,  we  had  the  curiosity  to  ascertain  from  actual 
count,  how  many  of  the  works  named  in  this  <<  concise  list " 
were  in  the  college  library,  and  found  that  not  one  third  of 
those  named  therein  were  now,  or  ever  had  been,  there. 
Other   departments  are   equally  deficient.     We  should  be 
sorry  to  see  the  managers  of  our  public  libraries  under  the 
influence  of  bibliomania.     We  do   not,   however,   consider 
that  their  tendency  lies  in  that  direction.     There  is  not,  to 
our  knowledge,  in  any  public  library  in  New  England,  even  a 
specimen  of  the  printing  of  Guttenberg,  the  inventor  of  the 
art,  nor  of  Caxton  who  first  printed  in  England.     The  only 
specimen  of  printing  from  the  early  New  England  press,  which 
is  contained  in  the  college  library,  is  an  imperfect  copy  of  the 
Bay  Psalm  Book.     Let  us  look  for  one  moment  at  the  other 
end  of  the  list  of  works  which  one  would  naturally  expect  to 
find  in  a  library  like  this.     Considering  the  close  connection 
which  such  men  as  Buckminster,  Channing,  and  Henry  Ware, 
held  with  the  institution,  we  should  expect  to  find  at  least  one 
copy  of  the  published  life  and  works  of  each  of  these  eminent 
divines.     But  they  are  not  there.     We  will  not  multiply 
instances  of  deficiences.    The  Harvard  College  Library  b, 
notwithstanding  what  we  have  said,  better  provided  with  use- 
fiil  books  than  any  other  library  in  the  country.     It  has  been 
confidently  asserted,  and  we  believe  with  strict  truth,  that  not 
one  of  the  original  thirteen  States  in  the  Union  possesses  a 
complete  and  perfect  set  of  its  own  printed  documents. 
'     The  second  witness  examined  by  the  committee  was  M. 
Guizot.     In  the  distinguished  positions  which  he  has  filled  as 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Prime  Mmister  in  France, 
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hb  attention  has  been  turned  to  the  public  libraries  of  that 
country.  Whilst  in  office,  he  ordered  an  inspection  of  those 
institutions ;  and  the  French  Government  now  has  complete 
and  exact  documents  relative  to  the  number  of  public  libra- 
ries and  the  number  of  books  in  each  library.  These  libra- 
ries are  accessible  to  the  public,  in  every  way,  for  reading, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  for  borrowing  books.  Some  of  them 
receive  direct  grants  from  the  government  towards  their  sup- 
port. Others,  in  the  provincial  towns,  are  supported  by  muni- 
cipal funds;  to  these,  the  government  distributes  copies  of  costly 
works,  for  the  publication  of  .which  it  subscribes  liberally. 

The  subject  of  international  exchanges  of  books,  as  pro- 
posed and  urged  with  so  much  zeal  by  M.  Vattemare,  was 
considered  by  the  committee  of  Parliament.  M.  Guizot, 
from  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  success  of  this 
much  vaunted  system,  was  eminently  qualified  to  perceive  the 
great  advantages,  if  any,  which  have  arisen,  or  would  bo 
likely  to  arise,  from  its  general  adoption  by  various  countries. 
His  calm  and  cool  replies  contrast  strongly  with  the  tone  of 
extravagance  with  which  the  matter  has  generally  been 
treated,  especially  in  this  country. 

Ques.  Can  you  favor  the  committee  with  any  suggestions  as  to 
the  means  of  facilitating  interchanges  of  books  between  the  public 
libraries  of  different  countries  ? 

Ans.  I  had  some  conversations  on  that  matter  with  M.  Alexan- 
dre  Vattemare,  who  travelled  in  the  United  States.  He  was  the 
great  undertaker  of  the  interchanges  between  the  different  libra- 
ries ;  nothing  very  practical  or  of  great  extent  occurred  ;  I  tried 
several  different  ways,  but  I  never  came  to  any  important  and 
general  results. 

Ques.  Not  even  with  the  United  States  ? 

Ans.  No. 

When  we  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  this  witness  was  greatly 
interested  in  the  growt^  and  prosperity  of  libraries,  that  he 
had  .given  much  attention  to  their  condition  and  wants,  that 
the  system  of  which  he  speaks  origbated  almost  immediately 
under  his  own  eye,  and  that  the  views,  and  projects  of  the 
originator  were  well  known  to  him,  we  must  attach  the  high- 
est value  to  his  testimony. 

There  is  much  that,  at  first,  b  quite  attractive  and  plausi- 
ble in  the  system,  as  presented  by  its  founder  and  zealous 
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agent.  The  good  feeling  which  it  promises  to  promote 
between  nations  and  individuals,  is  a  pleasant  feature  in  the 
plan,  and  has  won  for  it  many  advocates.  The  earnest  and 
continued  importunity,  with  which  the  matter  has  been  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  Congress  and  of  the  State  Legislatures 
has  secured  sufficient  attention  to  obtafn  approbatory  resolves 
and  liberal  grants  of  money  and  books  to  forward  the  object. 

The  estimated  amount  which  M.  Vattemare  names,  as 
necessary  for  the  support  of  his  agency,  is  %  10,250  per  year. 
He  has  already  secured  toward  this  object  the  following  grants ; 
namely,  from  the  U.  S.  Congress,  $2,000 ;  and  from  the  State 
of  Maine,  $300 ;  New  Hampshire,  $200  ;  Vermont,  $200 ; 
Massachusetts,  $300 ;  Rhode  Island,  $200 ;  Connecticut, 
$200;  New  York,  $400;  New  Jersey,  $300;  Delaware, 
$100;  Virginia,  $400 ;  North  Carolina,  $200 ;  South  Car- 
olina, $300;  Indiana,  $400;  which  gives  him  already 
the  annual  sum  of  $5,500.  M.  Vattemare  very  naturally 
feels  encouraged  by  this  success,  and  indulges  the  con6dent 
expectation,  that  ^*  every  State  in  the  Union  will  cheerfully 
contribute  toward  the  support  of  the  central  agency  at  Paris." 
A  still  more  gratifying  circumstance  connected  with  his  labors 
is  thus  mentioned  :  <<  It  is,  that  from  the  hour  I,  for  the  second 
time,  set  my  foot  upon  your  shores,  to  this  hour,  though  I  have 
in  that  time  traversed  so  large  a  portion  of  your  country,  and 
visited  so  many  of  your  cities  and  great  towns,  I  have  not  yet 
been  permitted  to  expend  the  first  dollar,  either  for  my 
personal  support  or  my  travelling  expenses."*  He,  with 
much  reason,  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  hospitality  and 
generosity  with  which  he  has  been  received  in  this  country. 
We  believe  a  similar  cordiality  of  reception  has  not  awaited 
him  elsewhere.  We  do  not  learn  that  any  other  government, 
not  even  that  of  his  own  native  country,  has  made  any  grant 
toward  the  support  of  his  agency. 

Appeals  were  made  to  our  national  pride  and  patriotism,  as 
well  as  to  our  purse.  A  single  specimen  will  give  a  fair  idea 
of  the  usual  style  of  hb  appeals.  Mons.  Vattemare,  in  his 
letter  to  his  Excellency,  Governor  Briggs,  says,t  -^  It  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that  the  United  States  does  (?)  not  now 

^Addresf  deliTered  before  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshtrej  June  28th, 
1849,  page  33. 
-TMassachutetU  Seoate  Document,  No.  86,  February,  1846,  page  4. 
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occupy  that  rank  in  European  estimation  to  which  her  (?) 
social  and  national  position  entitle  her."  After  intimating 
that  the  adoption  of  his  system  of  exchanges  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  raise  us  in  European  estimation,  he  breaks  out 
in  the  following  strain  of  overpowering  eloquence :  —  '^  The 
veil  of  ignorance  which  shuts  out  your  country  from  view  will 
fall ;  and  she  will  stand  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  in  her  true 
dignity  and  glory,  illuminated  by  the  blaze  of  inteUectual  light 
ever  radiated  from  the  constellation  of  stars  that  deck  her 
standard !  She  will  be  known.  She  needs  but  to  be  known 
to  be  appreciated,  admired,  and  respected."  But  our  reputa- 
tion as  a  sharp,  calculatmg  people  is  not  forgotten ;  and  he 
ends  by  setting  forth  the  good  bargains  we  may  make  by 
exchanges  with  our  European  friends :  — 

*'  But  your  State  will  reap  a  rich  reward  for  thus  elevating  the 
national  character.  The  treasures  which  have  for  centuries  been 
accumulating  in  the  vast  storehouses  of  European  )uowledge, 
the  works  of  her  artists,  inspired  by  the  maste^ieces  of  the  world, 
the  laws,  founded  on  the  experience  of  ages,  which  direct  her  vast 
governments,  and  protect  her  immense  population, — will  be  sent 
you  with  a  profuse  hand,  in  exchange  for  what  will  cost  you  a 
mere  trifle.  Value,  intrinsic  value,  will  not  for  a  moment  be 
taken  into  consideration.  The  Bulletin  des  Lois^  240  volumes, 
has  already  been  sent  for  a  copy  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  one 
of  your  sister  States;  and  you  may  expect  a  similar  prolific 
return; — a  rattlesnake  or  a  lizard  may  procure  a  copy  of  the 
Venurde  Medicis,  a  State  map  the  Geological  map  of  France, 
published  at  a  cost  of  five  hundred  francs  per  copy,  and  not  to  be 
purchased.  In  short,  while  the  first-mentioned  object  will  be  glo- 
riously effected,  you  will  be  real  gainers  by  the  exchange,  and 
fill  your  State  Library,  or  the  collection  of  your  University,  with 
what  it  would  cost  immense  sums  to  purchase.'^ 

Such  appeals  were  irresbtible.  Appropriations  of  money 
and  books  were  soon  made,  and  have  been  continued  annually. 
We  will  not  say  that  the  works  received  in  exchange  are 
not  all  that  could  be  reasonably  expected  or  desired ;  nor  that 
the  amount  appropriated,  if  wisely  expended  by  a  committee 
of  our  own  legislature,  would  have  procured  more  books,  and 
those  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  persons  who  make 
use  of  the  State  Library.  We  cannot  say,  whether  or  not  our 
rank  as  a  nation  or  state  has  been  raised  as  was  predicted. 
Nor  have  we  heard  whether  the  rattlesnake  was  ever  sent, 
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and  the  Venus  de  Medicis  received  in  exchange.  But  one 
thing  we  must  confess;  namely,  that  our  faith  in  the  feasibil- 
ity of  the  system,  never  very  firm,  has  not  been  strengthened 
by  carefully  considering  the  subject  in  its  various  bearings. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  throw  doubt  on  the  sincerity  and  dis- 
interestedness of  the  zealous  originator  and  promoter  of  the 
system.  The  recent  manifestations  of  distrust  in  certain 
quarters  concerning  his  fidelity  have  not  been  justified  by  any 
specific  proof.  Monsieur  Vattemare  appears  to  be  filled 
with  the  idea,  that  his  system  of  exchanges  will  be  of 
immense  benefit  to  the  nations  which  embrace  it,  and  by  his 
personal  exertions  he  has  already  accomplished  much.  No 
one  can  look  over  the  printed  list  of  donations  to  the  New 
York  State  Library,  procured  through  his  agency,  without 
feeling  that  that  State,  at  least,  has  good  cause  to  speak  well 
of  his  scheme  and  its  results.  But  our  conviction  is  strong, 
that  the  system  does  not  possess  the  elements  of  permanent  or 
long  continued  vitality.  The  novelty  of  the  thing,  and  the 
lofty  promises  which  it  makes  as  a  promoter  of  good  feeling 
between  nations,  and  of  their  mutual  benefit  in  other  respects, 
when  presented  by  the  ardent  advocate  of  the  system,  are 
likely  to  make  for  it  friends,  and  may  produce  immediate  good 
results.  But  this  zealous  interest  is  not  easily  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  agent,  when  M.  Vattemare's  labors  bom  any 
cause  shall  cease. 

When  we  notice  the  readiness  of  our  national  and  state  legis- 
latures to  listen  to  the  representations  of  this  foreign  irresponsi- 
ble agent,  and  to  grant  him  privileges  and  appropriations  with 
unwonted  liberality,  our  fears  are  great,  that  the  attention  of 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  deficiencies  of  our  public 
libraries  are  carefully  attended  to,  will  be  diverted  from  practi- 
cable and  permanent  methods  of  supplying  their  real  wants  by 
thb  attractive  though  somewhat  visionary  project. 

His  Excellency  M^  Van  de  Weyer,  Minister  from  Belgium, 
was  next  examined.  He  testified  that  the  public  libraries  in 
his  country  were  numemus,  large,  and  easily  accessible  to  all 
who  desire  to  make  use  of  them.  He  attributes  the  best  results 
to  the  literary  character  of  hb  country  from  thb  privilege  of 
free  access  to  their  large  collections  of  books.  He  thinks  the 
people  are  better  prepared  than  is  generally  supposed  to 
appreciate  works  of  a  high  character.     He  seems  to  think  it 
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unwise  to  attempt  to  popularize  science  and  literature  by 
printing  inferior  books,  written  expressly  for  common  and 
uneducated  people.  The  government  subscribe  for  a  num- 
ber of  copies  of  nearly  every  valuable  work  that  is  published, 
by  which  means  they  encourage  the  progress  of  literature,  and 
are  enabled  to  enrich  many  of  the  libraries. 

"  The  government  have  sometimes,  within  a  space  of  twenty 
years,  spent  some  ^10,000  or  ^12,000  in  favor  of  libraries.  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  stating  also,  that  though  the  Chamber  only 
votes  a  grant  of  65,000  or  70,000  francs  for  the  Royal  Public 
Library  of  Brussels,  whenever  there  is  some  large  sale  going  on, 
there  is  always  a  special  grant  made  to  the  library.  Lately  one 
of  the  most  curious  private  libraries  had  been  advertised  for  sale  ; 
a  catalogue  had  been  printed  in  six  volumes ;  the  government 
immediately  came  forward,  bought  the  whole  of  the  library  for 
^13,000  or  ^14,000,  and  made  it  an  addition  to  the  Royal  Library 
in  Brussels;  they  did  the  same  thing  at  Ghent;  I  believe  the 
library  that  they  bought  at  Ghent  consisted  of  about  20,000  vol- 
umes, and  in  Brussels  about  60,000  or  70,000  volumes."  —  p.  52. 

Passing  by  several  witnesses,  whose  evidence  we  should 
be  glad  to  notice  did  our  limits  allow  us  to  do  so,  we  come  to 
George  Dawson,  Esq.,  who,  as  a  lecturer,  has  had  opportu- 
nities of  becoming  acquainted  with  (he  condition,  the  feelings, 
and  the  wants  of  the  working  classes  in  the  manufacturing 
towns,  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  He  testiGes,  that 
libraries  to  some  extent  have  already  been  formed  in  those 
places,  and  that  there  is  a  very  general  desire  among  the 
working  people  to  avail  themselves  of  more  and  better  books. 
They  can  appreciate  the  best  authors.  Political  and  histori- 
cal subjects  interest  them  most,  but  the  higher  class  of  poetry 
is  also  read  by  them.  Milton  is  much  read.  Mr.  Dawson 
says,  "  Shakspeare  is  known  by  heart  almost ;  I  could  pro- 
duce men  who  could  be  cross  examined  upon  any  play.'' 

The  contrast  between  the  manufacturing  and  tlie  farming 
districts,  in  respect  to  the  intelligence  of  the  people  and  their 
desire  for  improvement,  is  very  great.  Speaking  of  one  of  the 
agricultural  districts,  Mr.  Dawson  says,  <^  I  have  heard  of  a 
parish  in  Norfolk,  where  a  woman  was  the  parish  clerk, 
because  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  parish  who  could  read  or 
write." 

The  Rev.  William  Robert  Freemantle,  the  next  witness, 
has  turned  hb  attention  to  the  institution  of  libraries  for  the 
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instruction  of  the  rural  population.  He  sajs  that  people  are 
very  little  acquainted  with  the  extraordinary  ignorance  of 
the  poor  in  rural  districts.  Many  books  selected  for  them 
lie  on  their  tables  unread.  ^'  Shakspeare  would  be  lost  upon 
them."  Alluding  to  the  opposition  manifested  by  the  farmers 
to  the  spread  of  education  and  knowledge  among  the  laborers 
in  these  districts^  he  says,— 

**  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  any  thing  unfavorable  to  fanners ;  I 
have  a  great  respect  for  them,  but  I  am  afraid  if  they  do  not  read 
themselves,  they  do  not  like  to  see  the  laboring  class  becom- 
ing really  and  truly  wiser  than  themselves ;  if  the  farmers  do  not 
move  forward,  the  laboring  classes  will  be  the  wiser  of  the  two. 
I  have  many  young  men  in  my  parish  better  instructed  than  the 
farmers,  and  who  could  give  a  better  answer  to  a  Question  than 
many  of  the  farmers  themselves."  —  p.  91. 

Henry  Stevens,  Esq.,  formerly  librarian  of  one  of  the  libn^ 
lies  connected  with  Yale  College^  and  familiar  with  the  con* 
dition  of  the  principal  libraries  in  this  country,  was  called 
upon  to  give  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  these  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States.  There  are  but  few  of  our  coun- 
trymen who  would  have  been  able  to  give  so  full  and  correct 
answers  to  the  questions  proposed  by  the  committee  as  Mr. 
Stevens.  The  subject  is  one  to  which  he  has  devoted  much 
time  and  attention,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  the  committee  that 
he  was  in  London  at  the  time  when  they  were  pursuing  their 
investigations.  As  Mr.  Stevens's  evidence  has  been  exten- 
sively republished  in  various  ways  in  this  country,  and  is 
familiar  to  many  of  our  readers,  it  is  not  necessary  to  copy 
any  portion  of  it  here.  We  cannot,  however,  forbear  to  avail 
ourselves  of  this  occasion  to  allude  to  the  important  work  on 
which  Mr.  Stevens  is  now  engaged,  and  to  accomplish  which, 
in  the  most  thorough  manner,  he  has  taken  up  a  temporary 
residence  in  Liondon,  that  he  may  make  use  of  the  rich  bibli- 
ographical treasures  in  the  British  Museum.  '*  The  Biblio- 
graphia  Americana"  will  contain  a  bibliographical  account  of 
Sie  sources  of  American  History,  comprising  a  description  of 
books  relating  to  America  prior  to  the  year  1700,  and  of  all 
books  printed  in  America  from  1543  to  1700,  together  with 
notices  of  many  of  the  more  important  unpublished  manu- 
scripts. When  the  work  is  ready  for  the  press,  it  will  be 
published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  two  quarto  vol- 
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umes.     Its  importance  to  the  future  historian  will  be  ines- 
timable. 

'  The  committee  very  justly  place  much  value  on  the  opin- 
ions and  suggestions  of  M.  Libri.  The  thorough  knowledge 
which  this  eminent  bibliographer  possesses  of  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  condition  and  wants  of  public  libraries,  as  well 
as  of  the  needs  of  literary  men,  renders  his  remarks  worthy 
of  careful  consideration. 

"  As  I  have  already  stated  in  my  evidence,  in  my  opinion,  and 
as  all  educated  men  agree,  it  is  necessary  that  in  a  great  country 
there  should  be  at  least  one  library,  in  which  one  may  expect  to 
find,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  all  books  which  learned  men,  men 
who  occupy  themselves  upon  any  subject  whatever,  and  who  cul- 
tivate one  of  the  branches  of  human  knowledge,  may  require  to 
consult.  Of  these,  there  is  nothing  useless,  nothing  ought  to  be 
neglected ;  the  most  insignificant  in  appearance,  those  which  on 
their  publication  have  attracted  the  least  attention,  sometimes 
become  the  source  of  valuable  and  unexpected  information.  It 
is  in  the  fragments,  now  so  rare  and  precious,  of  some  alphabets, 
of  some  small  grammars  published  for  the  use  of  schools  about 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  or  in  the  letters  distributed  in  Ger- 
many by  the  religious  bodies  commissioned  to  collect  alms,  that 
bibliographers  now  seek  to  discover  the  first  processes  employed 
by  the  inventors  of  xylography  and  typography.  It  is  in  a  for- 
gotten collection  of  indifferent  plates,  published  at  Venice  by 
Fausto  Yerantio,  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  that  an 
engineer  who  interests  himself  in  the  history  of  the  mechanical 
arts,  might  find  the  first  diagram  of  iron  suspension  bridges.^' 

'^  Nothing  should  be  neglected ;  nothing  is  useless  to  whoever 
wishes  thoroughly  to  study  a  subject.  An  astronomer,  who  desires 
to  study  the  motions  peculiar  to  certain  stars,  requires  to  consult 
all  the  old  books  of  astronomy,  and  even  of  astrology,  which 
appear  the  most  replete  with  error.  A  chemist,  a  man  who  is 
engaged  in  the  industrial  arts,  may  still  consult  with  profit  certain 
works  on  alchemy,  and  even  on  magic.  A  legislator,  a  juris- 
consult, needs  sometimes  to  be  acquainted  with  the  laws,  the  ordi- 
nances, which  derive  their  origin  from  the  most  barbarous  ages. 
But  it  is  particularly  for  the  biographer,  for  the  historian,  that  it 
is  necessary  to  prepare  the  largest  field  of  inquiry,  to  amass  the 
greatest  quantity  of  materials.  This  is  not  only  true  as  regards 
past  times,  but  we  ought  to  prepare  the  materials  for  future  stu- 
dents. Historical  facts  which  appear  the  least  important,  the 
most  insignificant  anecdotes,  registered  in  a  pamphlet,  mentioned 
in  a  placard  or  in  a  song,  may  be  connected  at  a  later  period,  in 
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an  unforeseen  manner,  with  events  which  acquire  great  impor« 
tance,  or  with  men  who  are  distinguished  in  history  hy  their 
genius,  by  their  sudden  elevation,  or  even  by  their  crimes.  We 
are  not  born  celebrated.  Men  become  so ;  and  when  we  desire 
to  trace  the  history  of  those  who  have  attained  it,  the  inquirer  is 
often  obliged  to  pursue  his  researches  in  their  most  humble  begin- 
nings. Who  would  have  imagined  that  the  obscure  author  of  a 
small  pamphlet,  "  Le  Souper  de  Beaucaire,"  would  subsequently 
become  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  that  to  write  fully  the  life  of 
the  execrable  Marat,  one  ought  to  have  the  very  insignificant 
essays  on  physics  that  he  published  before  the  Revolution? 
Nothing  is  too  unimportant  for  whoever  wishes  thoroughly  to 
study  the  literary  or  scientific  history  of  a  country,  or  for  one 
who  undertakes  to  trace  the  intellectual  progress  of  eminent 
minds,  or  to  inform  himself  in  detail  of  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  institutions  and  in  the  manners  of  a  nation. 
Without  speaking  of  the  commentaries  or  considerable  additions 
which  have  been  introduced  in  the  various  reprints  of  an  author, 
the  successive  editions  of  the  same  work  which  appear  to  resem- 
ble each  other  the  most  are  oAen  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  peculiarities  worthy  of  much  attention.'^  —  p.  119. 

With  a  brief  extract  from  the  evidence  of  one  other  wit- 
nesSf  we  must  close  our  notice  of  the  Report  on  Public  Libra- 
ries. Charles  Meyer,  Esq.,  German  Secretary  to  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert,  had  given  attention  to  the  public 
libraries  of  Germany,  having  resided  several  years  in  Gotha, 
in  Hamburgh,  in  Leipsic,  and  in  Munich.  He  had  perused 
the  principal  part  of  the  evidence  which  had  been  given  by 
Mr.  Edwards  upon  this  subject,  and  found  all  that  he  stated 
to  be  quite  correct.  Dr.  Meyer  thinks  the  existence  of  the 
numerous  and  valuable  libraries  of  Germany  has  given  the 
literary  men  of  that  country  an  advantage  over  the  literary 
men  of  England. 

^^  It  has  saved  a  great  number  of  our  Grerman  learned  men  from 
the  danger  of  becoming  autodidactoi^  self-taught.  I  think  that  is 
one  essential  point  of  difference  that  is  visible  in  comparing  the 
general  character  of  the  instruction  in  this  country  with  that  on 
the  continent ;  there  are  in  this  country  a  great  number  of  self- 
taught  people,  who  think  according  to  their  own  views,  without 
any  reference  to  previous  scientific  works.  They  make,  some- 
times, very  great  discoveries,  but  sometimes  they  find  that  they 
have  wasted  their  labor  upon  subjects  already  known,  which  have 
been  written  upon  by  a  great  number  of  people  before  them ;  but 
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88  they  have  no  access  to  libraries,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  literature  of  that  branch  upon  which  they 
treat."  — p.  139. 

We  come  now  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  British  Museum. 
There  is  probably  no  other  public  institution  in  Great  Britain 
which  is  regarded  with  so  great  and  general  interest  as  this. 
By  the  variety  of  its  departments,  this  great  national  deposi- 
tory of  literature  and  objects  of  natural  history  and  antiquity 
meets,  in  some  way,  the  particular  taste  of  almost  every  class 
of  citizens.  The  department  of  Natural  History,  in  its  three 
divisions  of  Zoology,  Botany,  and  Mineralogy,  contains  a 
collection  of  objects  unsurpassed,  probably  unequalled,  in  the 
world.  The  department  of  antiquities  is,  in  some  particulars, 
unrivalled  for  the  number  and  value  of  the  articles  it  contains. 
But  the  library  is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  whole.  If,  in 
respect  to  the  number  of  volumes  it  contains,  it  does  not  equal 
the  National  Library  at  Paris,  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich, 
or  the  Imperial  Library  at  Petersburg,  —  in  almost  every 
other  respect,  such  as  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  books, 
the  arrangements  for  their  ^sonvenient  and  safe  keeping,  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  officers  to  persons  wishing  to  consult 
the  books,  and,  in  fact,  in  every  matter  pertaining  to  its 
internal  arrangements,  —  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  by 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  competent  witnesses  from  various 
countries,  must  take  rank  above  all  similar  institutions  in  the 
world.  Well  may  the  people  of  that  nation  regard  the  Mu- 
seum with  pride  and  pleasure.  The  liberal  grants  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  munificent  bequests  of  individuals  are  sure  indi- 
cations of  a  strong  desire  and  purpose  to  continue  and  extend 
its  advantages. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Museum,  and  of  its  vast 
resources,  may  be  formed  by  considering  that  the  buildings 
alone,  in  which  this  great  collection  is  deposited,  have  cost, 
since  the  year  1823,  nearly  £700,000 ;  and  the  whole  expend- 
iture for  purchases,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  buildings  named 
above,  is  considerably  more  than  £1,100,000.  Besides  this 
liberal  outlay  by  the  British  government,  there  have  been  nu- 
merous magnificent  bequests  from  individuals.  The  acquisi- 
tions from  private  munificence  were  estimated,  for  the  twelve 
years  preceding  the  year  1835,  at  not  less  than  £400,000. 
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The  latest  considerable  bequest  was  that  of  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Thomas  Grenville ;  his  library,  which  he  gave  to  the  Museum 
entire,  was  valued  at  over  £50,000.  The  annual  receipts  of 
the  institution,  of  late  years,  from  parliamentary  grants  and  the 
interest  of  private  bequests,  have  been  about  £50,000.  The 
number  of  visitors  to  the  Museum  is  immense.  In  the  year 
1848,  they  amounted  to  897,985,  being  an  average  of  about 
three  thousand  visitors  per  day  for  every  day  when  the  Museum 
is  open.  On  special  occasions,  there  have  been  as  many  as 
thirty  thousand  visitors  on  a  single  day. 

But  great  as  are  the  advantages  which  the  Museum  has 
freely  offered  to  all  who  have  had  occasion  to  resort  to  it,  and 
faithfully  as  its  managers  have  striven  to  meet  every  want  of 
the  various  classes  who  are  interested  in  any  of  the  different 
departments,  the  Museum  and  its  managers  have  not  escaped 
severe  censure.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
looking  over  the  English  newspapers  and  magazines  must 
have  been  for  some  time  aware  of  this  fact.  The  complaints 
have  principally  been  of  a  vague  and  general  character; 
though  occasionally  they  have  assumed  a  definite  form. 
These  increasing,  though,  as  it  has  proved,  generally  un- 
founded, complaints  at  length  demanded  and  received  the 
attention  of  Parliament. 

In  June,  1847,  commissioners  were  appointed  to  inquire 
into,  and  report  upon,  the  constitution  and  government  of  the 
British  Museum.  In  May,  1848,  their  number  was  increased. 
They  were  invested  with  full  powers  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers,  and  to  administer  oaths  to  the  witnesses.  The  Earl 
of  Ellesmere  was  chairman ;  and  among  his  associates  we 
find  the  names  of  Lord  Seymour,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
Joseph  Hume,  Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  and  Samuel  Rogers. 
The  character  of  the  commissioners  was  such  as  to  inspire  very 
general  confidence  in  the  fidelity  with  which  they  would  exer- 
cise their  functions,  and  the  wisdom  with  which  they  would 
come  to  their  conclusions.  Their  report,  with  the  minutes  of 
evidence,  makes  a  gigantic  document  of  nearly  nine  hundred 
closely  printed  folio  pages.  We  must  express  our  disappoint- 
ment and  sorrow,  that  so  much  of  the  report  and  evidence 
relate  to  difficulties  and  misunderstandings  between  the  trust- 
ees and  the  officers  of  the  Museum.  We  regret  still  more, 
that  the  commbsioners  found  it  necessary,  in  the  discharge  of 
18* 
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the  duty  assigned  them,  to  publish  so  much  concerning  the 
internal  dissensions,  the  jealousies  and  ill  feeling,  which  pre- 
vail among  the  heads  of  the  departments  and  officers  them- 
selves. From  their  vocation  and  relative  position,  we  should 
expect  no  other  than  the  expression  of  the  kindest  sentiments, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  most  genial  feelings.  We  would 
not  dwell  on  these  ungrateful  and  delicate  topics,  though  we 
do  not  feel  justified  in  passing  them  over  in  entire  silence. 

The  government  of  the  Museum  is  vested  in  a  Board  of 
Trustees,  48  in  number,  of  whom  one  is  named  directly  by 
the  Crown,  23  are  official,  9  are  named  by  the  representatives 
or  executors  of  parties  who  have  been  donors  to  the  institu- 
tion, and  15  are  elected.  The  Royal  Trustee  is  H.  R.  H. 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  Among  the  official  trustees  are  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  Pre- 
sidents of  some  of  the  principal  scientific  and  literary  asso* 
ciations,  and  other  high  dignitaries  of  the  nation.  Among 
the  elected  trustees  are  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Henry  Hallam,  and 
T.  B.  Macaulay. 

^*  Such  a  Board  of  Trustees,  to  any  one  who  considers  the  in- 
dividuals who  compose  it,  with  reference  to  their  rank,  intelli- 
gence, and  ability,  would  give  assurance  rather  than  promise  of 
the  most  unexceptionable,  and,  indeed,  wisest  administration  in 
every  department.  High  attainments  in  literature  and  in  science, 
great  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  world  and  its  afiairs,  and 
practised  habits  of  business,  distinguish  many  of  them  in  an  em- 
inent degree  ;  and  it  would  be  unjust  either  to  deny  the  interest 
which  all  of  them  feel  in  the  prosperity  of  the  institution,  or 
refrain  from  acknowledging  the  devoted  services  which  some  of 
them  have  rendered  in  its  administration.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  absorbing  public  cares,  professional  avocations,  and  the 
pursuits  of  private  life,  must,  in  many  instances,  prevent  those 
individuals  whose  assistance  might  have  been  relied  on  from  giv- 
ing any  thing  like  continued  attention  to  the  afiairs  of  the  Institu- 
tion ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  of  more  importance,  the  large  number 
of  the  Board,  by  dividing,  or  rather  extinguishing,  individual 
duty  or  responsibility,  has,  in  a  great  measure,  interfered  with  the 
superintendence  and  control  which  might  have  been  usefully 
exercised  by  any  smaller  selected  number  specially  charged  with 
the  duty."  —  p.  3. 

There  appears  to  be  no  opportunity  afforded,  by  means  of 
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personal  intercourse  between  the  officers  of  the  different  de« 
partments  and  the  Trustees,  for  consultation  and  advice 
relative  to  the  management  of  the  various  and  complicated 
afiairs  of  the  Museum.  The  Trustees,  or  such  a  number  of 
them  as  find  it  convenient,  meet  once  a  month.  No  notice 
18  given  to  them  beforehand  of  the  business  to  be  brought 
before  them,  and  all  communications  are  bj  the  means  of 
written  reports. 

*'  We  are  compelled  to  add,  tl^at  the  mode  in  which  the  busi- 
ness  is  brought  before  the  Trustees  seems  in  itself  as  objectionable 
as  the  want  of  notice.  It  is  done  almost  invariably  by  means  of 
written  reports.  Not  to  mention  the  reports  of  the  assistants  and 
subordinate  officers,  the  heads  of  departments  communicate  with 
the  Board  by  written  reports.  These  reports  are  transmitted  to 
the  Trustees  by  the  principal  librarian,  who  accompanies  them 
with  another  report,  in  which  he  states  such  observations  as  occur 
to  him.  Neither  the  principal  librarian  nor  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments are,  except  in  extraordinary  cases, 'admitted  to  the  board- 
room when  the  business  of  their  department  is  under  consideration. 
The  reports  themselves,  from  the  great  increase  of  the  establish- 
ment, have  become  so  voluminous,  that  they  cannot  be  read  en- 
tirely at  the  meeting  of  Trustees.^^  —  p.  6. 

The  Commissioners  further  say, — 

"We  find,  however,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  highest 
officers  of  the  institution  who  has  not  complained  of  systematic 
exclusion  from  the  Board  when  the  affairs  of  his  department  are 
under  consideration,  as  equally  disparaging  to  himself  and  inju- 
rious to  the  interests  of  the  department,  giving  no  opportunity  of 
explaining  their  reports,  or  meeting  the  objections  and  criticisms 
to  which  they  may  have  been  subject ;  and  their  own  absence, 
joined  to  that  of  the  principal  librarian,  leaves  them  under  the 
painful  but  natural  impression,  where  their  suggestions  are  disal- 
lowed, that  the  interests  with  which  they  are  charged  have  not 
been  fully  represented.  We  cannot  but  ascribe  to  this  cause  the 
unfortunate  and  unseemly  jealousies  which  the  evidence  shows 
to  have  long  existed  among  the  principal  officers  of  the  Museum 
—  their  distrust  in  the  security  of  the  means  by  which  they 
communicate  with  the  Board  —  their  misgivings  as  to  the  fulness 
and  fairness  of  the  consideration  which  their  suggestions  receive 
^-  and  their  feelings  of  injustice  done  to  their  own  department, 
arising,  it  may  be,  from  an  over  zeal  for  its  interests,  or  over 
estimate  of  its  importance.**  —  p.  7. 

Whilst  lookwg  over  the  Report  and  mbutes  of  evidence, 
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we  have  bad  frequoDtly  forced  upon  our  attention  the  unpleas* 
ant  fact  of  ^'  the  want  of  harmony  and  good  understanding 
between  the  heads  of  different  departments.''  We  are  sorry 
to  see  that  these  internal  dissensions  are  so  great,  and  have 
been  of  so  long  standing.  It  is  well  known  that  much  dis- 
satisfaction was  manifested  m  certain  quarters  when  Mn 
Panizza  was,  several  years  since,  appointed  Librarian,  or 
Keeper  of  the  Printed  Books.  The  chief  reasons  given  for  dis- 
satisfaction at  his  appointment,  and  for  his  commission  bear- 
ing an  earlier  date  than  that  of  Sir  Frederic  Madden,  were  : 
First,  that  Mr.  Panizza  was  a  foreigner,  and  secondly, 
that  he  had  not  been  so  long  a  time  in  the  Museum  ; 
either  of  which  facts  it  was  considered  ought  to  prevent  his 
having  precedence  over  Sir  Frederic  Madden.  We  have  no 
desire  or  occasion  to  pass  judgment  on  the  propriety  or  jus- 
tice of  the  original  appointment,  but  we  feel  bound  to  say,  in 
view  of  all  the  facts  which  have  been  elicited  by  the  inves- 
tigations of  the  Commissioners,  that  it  would  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  find  in  any  country  another  man  so  preeminently 
fitted  to  take  charge  of  such  a  department,  as  Antonio  Pa- 
nizza. Through  his  agency,  in  a  great  degree,  the  recent 
large  and  valuable  additions  to  its  numbers  have  been  made, 
and  a  system  of  management  been  devised  and  adopted, 
which  gives  this  collection  the  character  of  the  Modcl  Li- 
brary for  the  world.  And  here  we  cannot  do  better  than  to 
borrow  the  remarks  of  Professor  Jewett,  alluded  to  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners,  and  published  in  fiill  with  the 
minutes  of  evidence.  Few  persons  are  so  well  entitled  to 
express  an  opinion  on  such  a  subject.  Writing  to  a  friend  in 
London,  who  had  desired  to  know  his  views,  he  says,  — 

*'  I  have  heard  with  regret,  not  unmingled  with  indignation^  of 
the  complaints  which  have  been  made  against  Mr.  Panizza^s  man- 
agement of  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum.  You  ask  my  opin- 
ion in  extenso  on  the  subject  This  I  am  most  ready  to  give.  You 
know  that,  after  having  been  employed  for  several  years  as  a 
Librarian,  and  havinfi;  thus  become  familiar  with  all  the  details  of 
a  Librarian's  duties,  f  spent  two  years  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
visiting  the  principal  libraries,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  such 
information  as  would  enable  us  in  America  to  establish  our  libra- 
ries on  the  best  possible  foundation.  With  this  preparation  I  went 
to  England.    You  know  how  much  time  I  spent  at  the  British 
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Museum,  and  how  kindly  and  courteously  we  were  both  received 
by  all  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  establishment.  The 
opinion  which  I  then  formed,  and  which  I  believe  I  expressed  to 
Mr.  Panizza,  I  still  hold  —  that  any  person  who  wishes  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  subject  of  BihIiotheksiDiS' 
senschaft  (to  use  a  German  term  for  which  we  have  no  English 
equivalent,)  with  the  science  of  libraries,  —  need  go  no  farther 
than  the  British  Museum.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  by  far  the  best 
regulated  library  in  the  world.  The  books  are  more  faithfully 
guarded,  and  the  public  are  more  promptly  served,  than  in  any 
other  library  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  No  doubt  the  whole 
affair  would  have  been  m  much  better  shape  had  Mr.  Panizza 
had  the  management  of  it  from  the  outset."  —  p.  265. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  grapple  with  that  complicated  and 
vexatious  subject  which  has  occasioned  so  much  controversy 
in  England,  and  to  which  the  commissioners  were  obliged  to 
devote  so  much  attention,  —  the  Museum  Catalogue.  A  sepa- 
rate and  entire  article  would  hardly  be  sufficient  to  consider 
the  matter  in  its  various  aspects  and  bearings,  and  to  present 
the  diflbrent  theories  which  have  been  started,  and  the  nume- 
iDus  objections  which  have  been  brought  against  them  all. 
We  entertain  some  pretty  decided  opinions  on  the  general 
subject  of  library  catalogues,  which  we  may  possibly  offer  to 
our  readers  at  a  future  time. 

At  this  time,  however,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention,  that 
the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Cooley  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
Museum,  and  received  with  so  much  favor  by  them,  namely,  to 
stereotype  the  titles  of  the  books  separately,  originated,  several 
years  since,  with  an  eminent  bibliographer  in  this  country, 
Professor  Jewett,  then  of  Brown  University,  and  now  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Professor  Jewett 
has  devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  maturing  and  perfecting 
his  plan.  He  has  mentioned  it  freely  to  those  persons  who 
are  most  interested  in  such  matters  in  this  country,  and  has 
communicated  his  views  to  some  of  his  friends  in  Europe. 
The  plan  has  been  received  with  approbation  by  the  man- 
agers of  some  of  our  larger  libraries,  and  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  carrying  it  into  speedy  effect.  We  are  glad 
that  it  finds  favor  also  in  England ;  though  we  notice  that 
Mr.  Cooley  embarrasses  it  with  impracticable  adjuncts,  which 
will  be  likely  to  defeat  his  object.  An  important  improve- 
ment of  the  plan  was  suggested,  and  specimens  were  shown, 
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at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  by 
the  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  of  Worcester ;  namely,  substiluting  elec- 
trotype for  common  stereotype  plates.  We  presume  that  the 
public  will  soon  be  in  possession  of  the  details  of  Professor 
Jewett's  plan,  which  has  been  known  to  individuals  for  several 
years.  We  hope  that  when  this  is  the  case,  the  author  will 
not  be  accused  of  borrowing  it  without  credit  from  an  English 
source. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  matchless  collection  of 
books  contained  in  the  British  Museum  has  no  catalogue. 
.The  means  of  using  the  rich  literary  treasures,  which  have 
been  obtained  and  preserved  with  so  much  care  and  cost, 
have  not  yet  been  provided.  No  one  can  tell  the  exact  char- 
acter of  the  contents  of  the  library,  and,  of  course,  it  does  not 
at  present  answer  the  highest  purpose  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed. A  great*  library  without  a  catalogue  has  been  well 
described  by  Carlyle,  as  a  chaos  and  not  a  cosmos.  Some 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  a  catalogue  in  eight  octavo  volumes 
was  printed,  giving  the  titles  of  books  then  in  the  library.  It 
was  an  unpretending  though  very  useful  publication,  not  free 
from  errors,  but  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  common  purposes 
of  consultation.  Since  that  time,  the  contents  of  the  Museum 
library  have  been  quadrupled  ui  number,  and  incalculably  in- 
creased in  value.  Yet  the  only  portion  of  a  general  cata- 
logue which  has  been  printed,  since  the  one  named  above,  is 
a  single  folio  volume  embracing  only  the  titles  which  fall  under 
the  letter  A ;  and  the  further  publication  of  the  work  has 
been  indefinitely  postponed.  The  reading-room  of  the  insti- 
tution, it  is  true,  contains  something  intended  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  a  catalogue,  to  be  used  only  on  the  spot.  It  is 
partly  in  manuscript  and  partly  in  print,  and  fills,  in  its  pre- 
sent very  mcomplete  state,  70  or  80  folio  volumes.  The  want 
of  a  printed  catalogue  has  been  the  cause  of  much  controversy 
and. complaint. 

This  is  a  subject  presenting  more  numerous  and  much 
greater  difficulties  than  persons,  who  have  not  made  it  a  mat- 
ter of  careful  study,  are  aware  of.  Even  the  bibliographical 
giant  at  the  Museum,  who  has  for  a  long  time  past  bad  the 
matter  in  special  charge,  has  not  been  able  satisfactorily  to 
master  it.  Many  years  of  thoughtful  attention  and  laborious 
mdustry  have  been  insufficient  to  produce  the  desired  catalogue. 
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There  has  been  much  vexatious  interference  concerning  the 
manner  of  making  out  the  manuscript,  from  persons  claiming 
superior  wisdom  and  authority.  This  hes  only  tended  to  in- 
terrupt and  delay  the  completion  of  the  work.  The  multitude 
of  literary  men  in  England  have  become  impatient  and  clam- 
orous for  its  appearance  in  print,  though  they  have  no  proper 
appreciation  of  the  obstacles  in  fiie  way  of  its  speedy  publica- 
tion. 

There  are  two  parties  on  the  catalogue  question.  Mr. 
Panizza  and  his  friends  maintain,  that  the  great  and  im- 
portant thing  to  which  all  their  efforts  should  tend,  is  the 
preparation  of  a  manuscript  catalogue  with  the  title  entered 
in  full,  and  with  numerous  cross  references.  This  would  un- 
doubtedly be  of  great  service  to  all  who  could  consult  it  at 
the  Museum.  It  would  certainly  be  a  great  bibliographical 
curiosity ;  filling  a  very  large  number  of  volumes  (500  in  folio, 
it  is  estimated,)  and  needing  the  work  of  many  years.  This 
manuscript  catalogue,  intended  to  be  superior  in  its  plan  and 
execution  to  any  ever  before  produced,  has  been  said,  appa- 
rently with  much  truth,  to  be  Mr.  Panizza's  favorite  hobby. 
His  views  are  ably  advocated  by  Professor  De  Morgan,  John 
Wilson  Croker,  Mr.  Hallam,  and  other  distinguished  literary 
gentlemen.  It  is  maintained  by  them,  that,  as  the  library  is  not 
a  lending  one,  but  the  books  must  be  consulted  at  the  Museum, 
this  description  of  catalogue  will  be  better  than  a  briefer 
printed  one.  The  objections  to  the  printing  of  the  catalogue 
of  such  a  constantly  increasing  library  arise  from  the  fact,  that 
it  must  necessarily  be  incomplete,  although  it  would  extend 
in  print  to  at  least  forty  folio  volumes,  and  cost  fifty  thousand 
pounds.  To  abridge  the  titles  would,  it  is  said,  be  likely  to 
occasion  and  perpetuate  numerous  errors.  In  answer  to  the 
question,  — 

**  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  possible  by  any  other  plan 
than  that  which  is  now  in  progress,  to  have  consulted  the  impa- 
tience of  the  public  for  a  complete  catalogue ;  could  you  have 
sacrificed,  in  some  degree,  uniformity  and  fulness  without  material 
disadvantage  ?  '^ 

Mr.  Panizza  says, — 

*^  No,  it  could  not  have  been  done.  The  complaints  against 
the  present  catalogue  [i.  e.  the  printed  one  in  eight  volumes]  are, 
in  fact,  that  the  titles  are  not  full  and  accurate,  and  if  those  who 
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compiled  them,  Sir  Henry  Ellis  and  my  predecessor,  had  not 
been  hurried,  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  would  have  made  a  much 
better  catalogue.  They  made  as  good  a  catalogue  as  they  could 
make,  uoder  the  pressure  of  the  trustees  wishing  for  a  '^  compen- 
dious ^'  catalogue  immediately.  If  we  now  publish  another  cata- 
logue in  a  hurry,  we  never  shall  have  a  good  one.  We  shall 
publish  one  in  a  hurry,  and  then  again,  when  that  is  completed,  we 
must  publish  another  still  in  a  hurry.  What  we  really  want  now 
is  a  catalogue  on  a  lasting  basis  carefully  compiled,  serving  as  a 
pattern  for  titles  to  be  added  ever  after — a  catalogue  that  shall  be 
creditable  to  such  an  institution  as  this,  and  such  as  the  public 
have  a  right  to  expect,  and  not  any  more  make-shifb  as  we  have 
had  hitherto.  If  we  are  to  have  short  titles,  we  not  only  have  to 
do  what  has  been  done  hitherto,  but  we  have  actually  to  spoil  the 
good  titles  which  we  have.^' —  p.  235. 

The  other  party,  at  the  head  of  which  we  should  place  Sir 
Robert  Inglis,  a  trustee  of  the  Museum  who  has  devoted  much 
time  and  thought  to  the  subject,  insists  on  the  practicability  and 
expediency  of  printing  without  delay  a  correct  compendious 
catalogue,  giving  in  brief  the  title  of  every  work  in  the  col- 
lection. Lord  Mahon,  Bolton  Comey,  and  Thomas  Carlyle 
are  among  the  numerous  and  able  supporters  of  this  view. 
The  Rev.  Josiah  Forshall,  who  has  been  for  many  years 
Secretary  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum,  says,  — 

^^  I  take  the  liberty  of  stating  my  own  unvarying,  but  more  and 
more  confirmed,  and  now  perfectly  established  conviction,  that  if 
the  public  are  to  have  a  proper  use  of  the  Museum  Library,  there 
must  be  a  printed  catalogue  of  its  contents ;  and  I  speak  confi- 
dently, not  merely  because  my  convictions  are  thus  complete,  but 
because,  in  the  course  of  my  experience,  I  have  met  with  very 
few  persons  indeed,  of  an  average  amount  of  common  sense,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  who  were  not  substantially  of 
the  same  mind ;  and  I  am  pretty  sure  that  if  the  Commissioners 
were  to  examine  not  merely  the  officers  of  this  House,  but  the 
chief  librarians  of  all  the  public  libraries  in  this  country,  such  as 
those  of  the  Universities,  of  Sion  College,  the  London  Institution^ 
and  Red  Cross  Street,  they  would  find  a  very  general  concurrence 
of  opinion  upon  that  point ;  and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  there  is 
no  money  that  could  be  expended  by  government  so  profitably 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  people,  as  that  which  may 
be  necessary  for  the  publication  of  a  good  printed  catalogue  of 
the  library  of  the  Museum — I  say  a  good  catalogue.  Any  printed 
catalogue  is  far  better  than  none.  A  catalogue  with  one  tenth 
part  of  the  merit  of  the  old  octavo  catalogue  is  vastly  better  than 
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none.  But  the  catalogue  printed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  the  national  catalogue  of  this  national  library,  ought  to 
be  a  good  catalogue,  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind ;  and  1  venture, 
from  an  experience  of  27  or  28  years,  to  assert  that  there  is  no 
real  difficulty  in  producing  it." — p.  356. 

The  commissioDers  in  their  report  declare  themsekes  ud« 
equivocally  and  strongly  against  printing,  for  the  present  at 
hast,  any  catalogue.  Their  decision  is  not  likely  to  be 
quietly  acquiesced  in  by  the  literary  men  of  Great  Britain. 
It  has  created  much  dissatisfkction.  Already  there  have  been 
some  fierce  attacks  upon  the  report.  We  shall  not  enter  into 
the  controversy;  but,  having  stated  the  principal  points  at 
issue,  leave  it  to  be  settled  by  the  parties  most  nearly  con- 
cerned, though  the  result  will  be  regarded  with  deep  interest 
by  the  whole  literary  world. 

The  other  matters  which  claimed  the  attention  of  the  com- 
missioners were  of  minor  importance  and  of  less  general  inte- 
rest ;  and  as  they  have  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  particular 
subject  which  we  have  been  considering,  we  pass  them  over 
without  further  remark.  We  cannot,  however,  close  our 
notice  of  the  Report  without  expressing  our  high  gratification 
that,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  and  complaints  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  this  noble  national  institution  is  in  a  highly 
prosperous  condition,  and  our  hope,  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  United  States  will  successfully  emulate  the  exam* 
pie  of  Great  Britain.  * 

The  two  pamphlets,  whose  titles  are  placed  last  on  our  list, 
may  be  regarded  as  auspicious  signs  full  of  good  promise. 
Our  limits  at  present  will  hardly  allow  us  to  give  even  a 
brief  outline  of  the  prospects  and  plans  of  the  institutions  to 
which  they  relate. 

The  Astor  Library  owes  its  existence  to  the  munificence  of 
John  Jacob  Astor,  who  died  on  the  29th  day  of  March,  1848^ 
leaving  by  his  will  the  sum  of  $400,000  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  library  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  named 
twelve  trustees.  The  Mayor  of  the  city  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  State  for  the  time  being,  in  respect  to  their  offices,  were 
to  be  of  the  Board,  with  Washington  Irving,  Joseph  G.  Cog»* 
well,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  and  seven  others.  Washington 
Irving  was  appointed  President  of  the  Trustees,  and  Mr.  Cogs- 
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well  Superintendent  of  the  library,  both  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Board. 

"  On  the  28th  of  October,  1848,  Mr.  Cogswell,  the  superintend- 
ent, was  authorized  to  go  to  Europe  and  purchase,  at  his  discre- 
tion,  books  for  the  library  to  the  value  of  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
his  expenses  to  be  defrayed  by  the  institution,  and  the  books  paid 
for  out  of  the  first  moneys  to  be  received  from  the  executors  of 
Mr.  Aster's  will.  The  object  of  the  trustees  in  sending  Mr.  Cogs- 
well abroad  at  that  particular  time  was  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  distracted  political  condition  of 
Europe  and  the  reduction  of  prices  consequent  upon  it,  to  pur- 
chase books  at  very  low  rates ;  and  they  deem  it  proper  to  say  in 
this  place,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  trust  confided  to  him  has  been  executed  to  their  per- 
fect satisfaction,  that  the  purchases  were  made  at  prices  greatly 
below  the  ordinary  standard,  and  they  consider  it  due  to  him  to 
add,  that  his  selections  fully  confirm  the  high  estimate  they  had 
placed  on  his  peculiar  fitness  for  the  services  he  has  performed, 
and  is  performing,  in  the  establishment  of  the  library."  —  p.  5. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  the  bequest  has  caused  the  trus- 
tees much  embarrassment.  The  will  contains  the  following 
emphatic  clause,  namely,  '^  I  direct  that  the  sum  to  be  appro- 
priated for  erecting  the  library  building  shall  not  exceed  sev- 
enty-five thousand  dollars."  It  has  been  found  very  di£Scult 
to  obtain  a  satisfactory  plan  for  an  edifice  which  could  be 
built  for  this  sum,  and  which  would  combine  the  various 
requisites  of  size,  solidity,  and  security  against  fire.  The 
wisdom  of  Mr.  Astor,  in  imposing  this  restriction,  has  been 
doubted  by  some  persons,  though  the  trustees  make  no  com- 
plaint concerning  the  matter.  A  glance  at  Girard  College, 
Gore  Hall,  and  the  Boston  Atheneum  ought  to  convince  any 
one,  that  the  temptation  to  indulge  a  taste  for  architectural 
display,  even  at  the  expense  and  by  the  sacrifice,  in  a  great 
degree,  of  the  real  wants  and  legitimate  objects  of  such  insti- 
tutions, is  sufiScient  to  overcome  the  judgment  of  men  having 
a  high  reputation  for  wisdom  and  for  the  exercise  of  judicious 
economy.  The  trustees  of  the  Astor  Library  have  succeeded 
in  forming  a  contract  for  a  suitable  building  at  the  above 
named  cost.  It  will  be  65  feet  front  and  120  feet  deep,  and 
is  to  be  completed  by  the  first  of  April,  1852. 

The  library  will  not  be  considered  as  formed  until  $  120,000, 
being  the  whole  amount  which  is  authorized  by  Mr.  AstoPs 
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will  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books  in  the  outset  of 
the  institution,  has  been  expended.  The  smallest  number  of 
books,  which  the  trustees  consider  it  safe  to  estimate  as  a  basis 
for  enlargement,  is  one  hundred  thousand  volumes.  The 
number  of  books  now  collected  amounts  to  over  20,000 
volumes.  These  are  arranged  on  temporary  shelves  in  a 
house  hired  for  the  purpose;  and  any  persons  desiring  to 
view  or  use  the  books  are  permitted  to  do  so.  No  little  sur- 
prise has  been  expressed  by  visitors  acquainted  with  the  value 
of  such  works,  on  learning  that  the  entire  cost,  thus  far,  has 
*  been  only  about  $27,000.  We  doubt  whether  so  large  and 
valuable  a  collection  of  books  has  ever  before  been  purchased 
on  so  favorable  terms. 

Particular  attention  appears  to  have  been  paid  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  best  books  on  bibliography.  It  appears,  in  the 
report  of  the  trustees,  that  the  valuable  bibliographical  works, 
amounting  already  to  about  one  thousand  volumes,  were  pre- 
sented to  the  institution  by  the  librarian.  <<  Mr.  Cogswell  has 
thus  become,  in  effect,  the  founder  of  a  department  of  great 
importance  in  connection  with  the  library,  to  be  completed  by 
a  large  additional  contribution  from  his  own  means."  We 
have  before  us  an  unpretending  pamphlet  of  thirty  pages, 
being  a  printed  list  of  these  works,  which  the  compiler  says 
is  designed  merely  to  answer  the  simple  question,  ''  Does  such 
a  work  belong  to  the  library  ? "  It  is,  however,  of  itself,  a 
valuable  contribution  to  bibliography,  and  though  printed 
anonymously,  is  evidently  the  work  of  the  learned  librarian. 
If  published,  it  would  be  of  great  use  to  many  persons  who 
cannot  avail  themselves  directly  of  the  advantages  of  the 
library. 

The  Astor  Library  will,  probably,  when  6rst  formed,  con- 
tain a  larger  number  and  a  better  selection  of  books  than  any 
other  in  the  United  States.  With  the  generous  provision 
which  the  founder  has  made  for  its  increase,  together  with  the 
liberal  donations  which  will  undoubtedly  come  to  this  as  the 
largest  library  in  the  country,  it  is  likely  to  grow  rapidly,  till 
it  shall  take  rank  with  the  large  libraries  of  the  Old  World, 
Under  the  direction  of  an  enlightened  and  judicious  Board  of 
Trustees,  with  Mr.  Irving  for  President,  and  Mr.  Cogswell 
for  Superintendent  of  the  library,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  desire  so  warmly  expressed  at  the  conclusion 
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of  the  report  will  be  fulfilled:— "That  the  Astor  Library 
may  soon  become,  as  a  depository  of  the  treasures  of  litera- 
ture and  SQience,  what  the  city  possessing  it  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing in  commeree  and  wealth." 

From  local  situation  and  other  causes  which  will  readily 
suggest  themselves  to  the  reader,  the  chief  interest  and  bene- 
fits of  the  Astor  Library  will  be  felt  by  the  particular  State 
and  city  where  it  is  established.  We  hope  that  private 
munificence  or  public  patronage  will  originate  and  support 
elsewhere  many  other  similar  libraries.  Still  something  more 
will  be  necessary.  We  must  have  a  large  national  library, 
to  which  we  can  point  men  of  other  countries  as  the  substan- 
tial evidence  of  interest  in  the  promotion  of  literature  and 
science ;  and  to  which  we  can  direct  such  of  our  own  scholars 
as  are  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  the  highest  and  fullest 
authorities  in  their  investigations  and  studies.  The  time  has 
come  when  this  subject  demands,  and  is  likely  to  receive, 
speedy  and  efficient  attention. 

The  foundation  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  affords  one 
of  the  most  favorable  opportunities  that  was  ever  offered  in 
any  country  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  library.  We  are 
sure  that  a  much  wider  and  deeper  interest  on  this  subject 
pervades  the  community,  than  has  been  publicly  expressed. 
We  know  that  manv  are  with  confident  expectation  awaiting 
the  proceedings  of  the  Regents  and  Officers  of  that  institution. 
They  to  whom  the  management  of  its  affairs  is  entrusted 
appear  to  be  working  together  vigorously  for  this,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  great  objects  of  the  institution.  It  is  a 
design  worthy  of  their  best  wishes  and  best  efforts,  and  they 
will  be  sustained  in  it  by  the  cooperation  and  sympathy  of 
men  of  letters  and  men  of  science  throughout  the  country. 
May  we  not  reasonably  hope,  that  our  national  senators  and 
representatives  will  regard  the  matter  with  special  favor? 
Let  Congress  emulate  the  noble  example  of  the  British  Par- 
liament, by  a  liberal  grant,  and  we  shall  soon  have  an  insti- 
tution that,  in  extent  and  usefulness,  will  rival  the  British 
Museum,  and  be  an  honor  to  the  country. 
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Art.  X. — 1.  Speech  of  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  on  the 
Resolutions  of  Compromise  offered  by  him  to  settle  and 
adjust  amicably  all  Existing  Questions  of  Controversy 
between  the  States,  arising  oiU  of  the  iistitution  of 
Slavery ;  delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
February  5th,  1850. 

2.  Speech  of  Samuel  S.  Phelps,  of  Veimont,  on  the  SuIh 
ject  of  Slavery ;  delivered  in  the  Senate,  January  23, 
1850. 

3.  Speech  of  Jons  M.  Berrien,  of  Georgia,  on  Mr,  Clay^s 
Proposed  Compromise  ;  delivered  in  the  Senate,  February 
11th,  1850. 

4.  Speech  of  Solomon  U.  Downs,  of  Louisiana,  on  the 
Compromise  Resolutions  of  Mr.  Clay ;  delivered  in  the 
Senate,  February  18th,  1850. 

5.  Speech  of  Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  on  Mr. 
Clay*s  Compromise  Resolutions  ;  delivered  in  the  Senate, 
March  7th,  1850.  As  revised  and  corrected  by  Himself. 
Boston :  Redding  &  Co.     8vo.  pp.  39. 

6.  Speech  of  Horace  Mann,  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  Sub- 
ject  of  Slavery  in  the  Territories,  and  the  Consequences 
of  a  Dissolution  of  the  Union;  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  February  15th, 
1850.     Boston :  Redding  &  Co.  1850.     8vo.  pp.  35. 

7.  Letter  of  Hon.  Horace  Mann  to  his  Constituents  on  the 
Slavery  Question.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Author 
for  the  Evening  Traveller.     8vo.  pp.  13. 

8.  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  Thirteen,  of  the  Vhi^ 
ted  States  Senate,  to  whom  were  referred  Various  Reso' 
lutions  respecting  California,  the  Other  Territories  re- 
cently  acquired  from  Mexico,  and  the  Institution  of 
Slavery ;  together  with  the  Speech  of  Henry  Clay  upon 
the  said  Report,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  May  13th, 
1850. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  their 
interests  do  not  of^en  depend,  to  any  great  extent,  upon  the 
legislative  action  of  Congress.  In  the  distribution  of  authority 
between  the  National  and  the  State  Governments,  so  much 
power  is  reserved  to  the  latter,  so  many  subjects  fall  exclu- 
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sively  within  their  control,  that  if  the  former,  in  its  legisladve 
capacity,  should  suddenly  cease  to  act,  if  it  should  fall  asleep, 
or  remain  in  a  comatose  state,  for  a  year  or  two,  no  great 
barm  would  result.  At  any  rate,  it  might  easily  provide  for 
such  a  long  suspension  of  its  activity,  by  merely  appending  a 
clause  to  each  of  the  annual  appropriation  bills,  providing 
that  if  Congress  did  not  come  together  again  for  five  or  ten 
years,  the  government  might  draw  from  the  national  treasury, 
for  each  of  those  years,  sums  equal  in  amount  to  those  appro- 
priated by  the  bill  for  the  first  year,  and  might  expend  them 
for  the  same  specified  objects.  Perhaps  it  should  also  be 
provided,  that  each  of  these  sums  might  be  bcreased  from 
year  to  year  in  the  same  ratio  with  the  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion. If  a  general  appropriation  bill  of  this  character  weie 
passed,  we  are  quite  confident  that  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try would  not  suffer,  and  its  reputation  would  certainly  be 
increased,  if  Congress  should  adjourn  to  the  next  century. 

This  opinion  may  appear  extravagant  to  some ;  but  in  sup- 
port of  it  we  have  only  to  appeal  to  the  action,  or  rather  the 
inaction,  of  the  present  Congress.  The  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, collected  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  chosea 
with  great  care  in  each  case,  —  the  honor  of  an  election  be- 
iag  highly  and  almost  universally  prized,  —  have  now  (May 
23)  been  in  session,  and  have  apparently  been  hard  at  work, 
for  nearly  six  months ;  and  how  much  haoe  they  accompHshtd  7 
They  have  passed  just  four  laws ;  only  one  of  which,  that 
for  taking  the  seventh  census,  is  of  any  public  importance. 
The  urgency  in  this  case  was  very  great ;  for  if  provision  had 
not  been  made  in  season  for  taking  the  census  this  summer, 
the  whole  number  of  representatives  for  the  next  Congress 
could  not  have  been  apportioned  among  the  several  States, 
as  the  Constitution  requires.  Tbe  Representatives,  therefore, 
could  not  have  been  chosen ;  and  our  supposition  would  have 
been  more  than  fulfilled; — the  present  Congress  would  have 
been  the  last  of  its  race.  So  imminent  was  the  peril  of  such 
a  result,  and  so  desirable  did  it  seem  that  Congress  should 
not  again  be  exposed  to  tbe  danger  of  dying  out  in  this  dis- 
creditable fashion,  that,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  amendments 
were  introduced  mto  the  bill,  fixing  the  ratio  on  which  the 
Representatives  should  be  distributed  among  the  States,  and 
ordering  that  the  present  bill  should  continue  in  force  if  Coa- 
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gress,  ten  years  hence,  should  fail  to  provide  a  substitute  for 
it.  We  think  the  contrivers  of  these  amendments  showed 
great  sagacity,  and  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  character  of 
the  honorable  body  to  which  they  belonged.  The  first  amend- 
ment indicates  their  apprehension  lest,  after  the  whole  number 
of  persons  in  the  country  shall  be  determined  by  the  census, 
the  present  Congress  at  its  next  session  should  become  involved 
in  so  long  and  so  warm  a  dispute  as  to  the  number  which  shall 
be  taken  as  a  divisor  of  the  whole,  or  which  shall  be  allowed 
to  choose  one  Representative,  that  the  fourth  of  March,  the 
Umit  of  Congressional  life,  would  arrive  before  the  dispute 
could  be  adjusted ;  the  second  shows,  with  equal  clearness, 
their  fears  lest,  ten  years  hence,  Congress  should  wholly  fail  to 
enact  any  law  ibr  taking  a  new  census.  With  admirable 
statesmanship,  they  provide  for  both  contingencies ;  they  pro- 
vide for  the  probable  future  inability  of  Congress  to  legislate 
at  all,  even  in  regard  to  the  measures  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  continuance  of  its  own  existence.  If  they  would  append 
similar  amendments  to  the  annual  appropriation  bills,  they 
would  earn  the  lasting  gratitude  of  all  future  Congresses,  for 
relieving  them  from  the  very  slight  measure  of  work  which  it 
is  still  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  perform.  They  might 
then  meet,  to  wrangle,  make  speeches,  and  call  the  yeas  and 
nays,  for  the  whole  period  of  one  year,  three  months,  and 
fear  days,  which  is  the  constitutional  limit  of  their  existence ; 
and  the  whole  country  would  regard  their  proceedings  with 
perfect  indifference. 

We  would  not  treat  this  matter  lightly,  nor  manifest  any 
want  of  respect  to  the  individual  members  of  both  houses  of 
omr  national  legislature^  many  of  whom  enjoy  an  enviable  and 
well  merited  reputation  as  statesmen,  debaters,  and  patriots. 
The  Senate,  in  particular,  is  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of 
men  who  might  honorably  have  sustained  their  part  io  the  most 
distinguished  legislative  assembly  which  has  been  convened  in 
any  countsy  or  in  any  age ;  and  among  the  Representatives, 
there  are  a  few  who  would  not  disgrace  any  post  of  public 
service  to  which  they  might  be  called.  And  even  when  the 
members  of  Congress  are  taken  collectively,  or  in  a  mass,  we 
are  aware  that  the  evil  of  which  we  complain  is  not  to  be 
ascribed  exclusively  to  them,  but  partly  to  the  system,  and 
partly  to  the  constituencies  by  whom  they  are  elected.    But, 
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by  whatever  causes  produced,  the  evil  in  question  has  now 
attained  so  great  a  height,  that  it  would  be  criminal  to  affect 
any  further  delicacy  in  pointing  it  out  lest  individuals  should 
feel  themselves  aggrieved  by  our  plain  speaking. 

We  complain,  then,  that  both  houses  of  Congress  have  been 
virtually  transformed  into  noisy  and  quarrelsome  debating 
clubs,  to  the  almost  entire  neglect  of  their  proper  business  of 
legislation,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  postponed  to  the  last 
two  or  three  days  of  the  session.  Then,  all  the  bills  which 
have  been  proposed,  only  a  very  few  of  which  have  under- 
gone any  discussion,  are  huddled  together,  and,  after  calling 
the  yeas  and  nays  almost  continuously  for  many  hours  toge- 
ther, the  laws  which  are  most  essential  to  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  government,  such  as  the  appropriation  bills,  are 
passed  under  the  pressure  of  '^  the  previous  question,"  and 
the  others  die  a  natural  death,  or  go  to  sleep  till  the  next  ses- 
sion. Among  the  bills  which  thus  come  to  nothing  are  most 
of  those  which  have  been  debated  during  a  greater  part  of  the 
session.  Thus,  the  two  functions  of  Congress,  debating  and 
legislating,  are  effectually  separated  from  each  other ;  some 
bills  are  debated  without  being  enacted,  others  are  enacted 
without  being  debated.  What  is  called  "  the  long  session  " 
of  each  Congress  usually  continues  about  eight  months,  of 
which  perhaps  seven  months  and  twenty-five  days  are  passed 
in  debating  and  calling  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  other  five 
days  are  given  to  legislation.  The  expense  of  such  a  session 
to  the  country  is  nearly  fifteen  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

These  statements  appear  so  extraordinary  that  we  must  give 
the  figures  to  support  them.  Of  the  66  laws  enacted  during 
the  first  session  of  the  28th  Congress,  40,  or  nearly  two  thirds 
of  the  whole,  were  passed  during  the  last  three  days  of  the 
session.  At  the  second,  or  short,  session  of  the  same  body, 
24  laws,  just  half  of  the  whole  number,  went  through  their 
last  stage  on  the  last  day  of  the  session.  At  the  first  term  of 
the  29th  Congress,  out  of  79  public  laws,  only  27  were  en- 
acted during  the  first  six  months,  while  29  were  passed  during 
the  last  three  days  ;  at  the  second  term,  out  of  47,  all  but  19 
were  completed  on  the  last  two  days  of  the  session.  The 
30th  Congress  paid  a  little  more  attention  to  the  public  busi- 
ness ;  at  its  first  term,  out  of  102  laws,  62  passed  before  the 
session  was  within  a  month  of  its  close ;  but  at  its  second 
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term,  only  16  laws  out  of  60  were  eaacted  when  the  Congress 
had  but  two  days  more  to  live.  The  present,  or  31st,  Con- 
gress, as  we  have  seen,  has  made  a  woful  beginning  ;  it  has 
been  six  months  in  session,  and  it  has  enacted  but  four  laws. 
The  Representatives  were  three  weeks  b  sessbn,  and  bal- 
loted 64  times,  before  they  could  choose  a  speaker ;  three 
more  weeks  elapsed  before  a  clerk  and  a  sergeant  at  arms 
were  chosen,  and  the  organization  of  the  House  is  not  yet 
complete,  for  a  doorkeeper  and  a  postmaster  still  remain  to  be 
elected.  But  speeches  have  been  delivered  by  the  cartload, 
and  public  documents  printed  by  the  ton,  though  not  a  tenth 
part  of  the  former  were  listened  to,  nor  a  hundredth  part  of 
the  latter  read,  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  immedi- 
ately addressed. 

If  these  results  are  compared  with  the  action  of  any  of  the 
State  legislatures  in  the  Union,  the  contrast  exhibited  will  be 
a  very  humiliating  one  for  Congress.  We  can  speak  de6nitely 
only  of  that  State  with  whose  legislative  action  we  are  natu- 
rally most  familiar,  —  of  Massachusetts.  Her  General  Court, 
as  it  is  called,  is  usually  in  session  only  about  four  months  of 
each  year ;  and  during  this  period,  in  1849,  it  passed  248 
general  and  special  statutes,  and  120  resolves;  25  of  the 
former  and  15  of  the  latter  were  completed  during  the  first 
two  months  of  the  session,  though  the  members  were  chiefly 
occupied  during  this  early  period  in  the  committee  rooms,  in 
maturing  the  several  measures  which  were  afterwards  to  be 
discussed  in  the  House  at  large.  A  greater  variety  of  sub- 
jects came  before  them  than  those  which  claim  the  attention 
of  the  national  legislature,  and  many  of  them  were  more 
complex  in  character,  and  more  important  and  far  reaching 
ra  their  effects.  Among  them  were  general  and  special  laws 
affecting  banks,  railroads,  manufacturing  corporations,  the 
judiciary,  the  militia,  the  State  system  of  popular  education, 
charitable  establishments,  the  repression  of  crime,  the  public 
morals  and  health,  the  creation  of  city  governments,  and  many 
other  matters  which  seldom  or  never  come  before  the  Houses  at 
Washington ;  while  the  management  of  our  foreign  relations, 
of  the  army  and  navy,  the  tariff,  and  the  post-office,  are 
almost  the  only  subjects  which  frequently  claim  the  attention 
of  Congress,  while  the  State  has  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
Yet  the  Massachusetts  legislature  finds  leisure  to  spend  some 
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time  in  concise  but  earnest  debate  upon  almost  every  lav 
which  it  enacts ;  and  even,  in  imitation  of  a  very  bad  ex- 
ample, it  can  afford  to  waste  a  week  in  discussing  some  very 
idle  abstract  resolutions  about  slavery,  a  subject  with  which, 
as  the  domestic  law-giving  power  of  the  State,  it  has  about 
as  much  to  do  as  with  the  practice  of  infanticide  in  China. 

Of  course,  we  are  not  commending  the  legislature  merely 
for  the  multitude  of  laws  which  it  enacts ;  we  subscribe  most 
heartily  to  the  general  principle,  that  the  world  is  governed 
too  much,  and  that  the  fewer  new  laws  which  are  made  the 
better.  Some  excuse,  however,  may  be  found  for  the  great 
number  of  them  which  are  enacted  by  the  individual  States, 
especially  by  Massachusetts,  in  the  fact  that  many  special 
subjects,  or  matters  of  detail,  necessarily  come  within  their 
sphere  of  action,  which  must  be  treated  separately.  As  we 
have  just  shown,  where  cities,  banks,  railroads,  manufacturing 
corporations,  and  the  like,  are  to  be  chartered,  where  police 
and  sanitary  regulations  are  to  be  established,  and  public 
charities  to  be  dispensed,  legislative  acts  must  be  multiplied, 
or  the  work  cannot  be  done.  Still,  the  point  of  the  contrast 
we  are  now  drawing  in  favor  of  the  State  legislatures,  ^among 
whom  we  claim  no  preeminence  whatever  for  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts,) is,  not  that  they  do  many  things,  but  that  they  do 
much.  Non  tnultay  sed  multum.  Their  action  is  practical, 
efficient,  business-like  ;  they  evince  a  disposition  to  act  rather 
than  to  talk.  Impertinent  and  long-drawn  debate  is  discoun- 
tenanced ;  the  tedious  and  inefficient  speaker  is  laughed  at, 
and  receives  such  mortifying  tokens  of  the  inattention  of  the 
house,  that  be  is  shamed  into  silence.  Precisely  because 
there  is  much  work  to  be  done,  great  diligence  is  shown  in 
performing  it.  Congress  has  comparatively  little  to  do,  and 
therefore  comparatively  does  nothing. 

No  one  will  suppose,  of  course,  that  there  is  any  deficiency 
of  important  subjects  on  which  Congress  might  act,  on  which, 
in  truth,  the  great  interests  of  the  country  imperatively  re- 
quire it  to  act,  if  the  members  did  not  thus  scandalously  se- 
parate discussion  from  legislation.  Matters  of  transcendent 
importance,  —  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  the  reduction  of  the 
rates  of  postage,  the  amendment  of  the  consular  and  diplo- 
matic systems,  the  modes  of  depositing  and  transferring  the 
public  funds,  and  many  others,  —  have  been  awaiting  the 
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leisure  of  our  national  legislators  during  the  whole  six  months 
which  they  have  thus  far  wasted  in  hot  debate  about  pure 
abstractions.  During  this  period,  most  of  the  members  have 
been  talking,  and  many  of  them  have  been  actively  engaged 
in  parliamentary  manoeuvres,  the  avowed  purpose  of  which  was 
to  prevent  or  postpone  all  action  whatever.  Some  half  a 
dozen  members  from  the  North,  and  about  as  many  from  the 
South,  professing  respectively,  in  their  most  violent  and  ex- 
aggerated form,  those  doctrines  in  regard  to  slavery  which 
belong  to  their  respective  localities,  were  able  to  paralyze  for 
many  weeks  the  action  of  the  House,  by  obstructing  its  or- 
ganization, and  declaring  virtually  that  no  business  should  be 
transacted,  till  their  extravagant  demands  were  satisfied. 
These  two  fractions,  or  factions,  of  the  House,  the  antipodes 
of  each  other  in  principle,  adopt  the  same  policy,  and  play 
into  each  other's  hands.  The  fanatical  opponent,  and  the 
fanatical  advocate,  of  slavery  adopt  the  same  policy,  and  lock 
the  wheels  of  government,  in  order  to  compel  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  members  to  submit  to  their  dictation.  They 
unite  in  repudiating  the  cardinal  principle,  upon  which  all  our 
institutions  are  based,  that  the  will  of  the  majority,  when 
manifested  under  the  forms  and  through  the  channels  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  shall  rule ;  and  though 
theur  united  force  hardly  numbers  a  baker's  dozen,  they  re<^ 
quire  the  other  two  hundred  and  twenty  independent  repre- 
sentatives to  adopt  their  opinions,  and  to  vote  for  their  mea- 
sures and  men,  under  the  penalty  that  Congress  shall  other- 
wise be  disfranchised  and  disabled  from  the  performance  of 
its  appropriate  functions.  Is  it  going  too  far  to  characterize 
such  conduct  as  factious,  anarchical,  and  anti-republican  ;  as 
directly  calculated  to  suspend  the  action  of  all  government, 
and  to  reduce  society  itself  to  chaos  ?  Is  it  reconcilable  with 
the  oath  taken  by  every  member  to  support  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws?  It  is  miserable  chicanery  for  such  persons  to 
affirm,  that  they  are  only  exercising  their  undoubted  privilege 
to  vote  according  to  their  consciences  and  their  best  judgment, 
when  this  privilege  is  exercised  with  an  object  avowedly 
hostile  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  granted  ;  it  was  given 
to  them  that  they  might  assist  the  House  to  act,  not  that  they 
might  prevent  its  action.  Every  one  knows,  that  a  violation 
of  the  spirit  of  an  oath  is  a  higher  offence  in  morals  than  a 
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transgression  of  the  htter ;  inasmuch  as  it  adds  the  guilt  of 
cowardly  prevarication  to  that  of  intentional  perjury.  Sub- 
mission to  the  legally  expressed  will  of  the  majority,  or  re- 
signation of  his  seat,  is  the  obvious  duly  of  every  member  of 
a  legislative  assembly  ;  he  was  not  made  a  legislator  in  order 
that  he  might  prevent  all  legislative  action  whatever. 

We  use  strong  language  upon  this  point,  because  the  greats 
est  danger  to  which  our  republican  institutions  are  now  ex- 
posed proceeds  from  this  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
discontented  few  to  obstruct  all  action  whatever,  and  rather 
to  have  no  government  at  all,  than  a  government  which  is  in 
some  respects  distasteful  to  them.  They  adopt  this  principle 
as  frequently  in  the  primary  assemblies  for  the  election  of  a 
Representative,  as  in  the  hall  of  debate  where  the  elected  con- 
vene. If  every  congressional  district  in  the  United  States 
had  followed  the  example  which  has  been  pertinaciously  set, 
during  the  last  year  and  a  half,  by  one  of  our  own  districts 
here  in  Massachusetts,  and  if,  in  every  case,  as  it  is  here,  an 
absolute  majority  of  all  the  votes  were  required  before  any 
candidate  could  be  chosen,  the  present  House  of  Representa- 
tives could  not  have  come  into  existence ;  the  national  gov- 
ernment would  have  been  brought  to  a  dead  pause,  a  temporary 
suspension  of  all  its  faculties,  to  be  soon  followed  by  the 
death-struggle  of  a  revolution  or  a  civil  war.  Under  .a  gov- 
ernment like  ours,  we  hold  it  to  be  the  self-evident  duty  of 
every  citizen,  as  well  as  of  every  legislator,  when  it  has 
become  obvious  that  no  one  party  out  of  three  or  more  can 
obtain  an  absolute  majority,  either  to  refrain  from  voting,  or  to 
cttst  his  vote  in  such  a  manner  as  will  promote  rather  than 
prevent  an  election  or  a  decision.  Otherwise,  either  a  difibiv 
ent  rule  from  that  of  the  majority  must  be  established,  or  the 
government  roust  come  to  a  stand  still,  and  democracy  must 
end  in  anarchy  and  ruin.  This  rule  does  not  take  away  the 
privilege  of  voting  at  all ;  at  the  worsts  every  one  has  still  a- 
oboioe  left  between  two,  an  alternative  to  which  we  are  often 
reduced  by  the  providence  of  Grodi 

But  this  mulish  deteiTnination  not  to  do  any  thing,  and  to 
prevent  others  from  doing  any  thing,  when  they  will  not  do 
precisely  what  the  individual's  sovereign!  pleasure  requires^ 
though  a  prominent,  is  not  the  only  cause  of  the  disgraceful 
inactivity  and  inefficiency  of  Congress.     A  more  frequent 
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obstacle  to  the  traDsaction  of  business  arises  from  the  fact, 
that  members  are  less  disposed  to  give  time  and  labor  to  their 
appropriate  legislative  functions  than  to  vindicating  their  own 
position  with  their  constituents.  Their  speeches  are  addressed 
not  to  each  other,  not  to  the  whole  House,  not  even  to  the 
proper  subject  of  debate  for  the  moment ;  but  to  an  audience 
some  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  off,  and  to  all  the  topics 
in  which  they  suppose  their  constituents  to  be  interested. 
Sometimes  a  member  is  frank  enough  to  declare,  that  he  does 
not  wish  for  any  audience  but  the  speaker  and  the  clerk,  for 
what  be  purposes  to  say  is  addressed  to  his  constituents,  who 
are  on  the  banks,  it  may  be,  of  the  Mississippi  or  the  Connec- 
ticut. He  would  be  puzzled  to  tell  why,  with  this  intention, 
be  should  travel  as  far  as  Washington,  when  it  would  be  so 
much  more  convenient  for  bim  to  address  them  at  home.  Of 
course,  a  number  of  orations  delivered  for  such  a  purpose  do 
not  constitute  a  discussion  or  a  debate.  One  is  not  made  as 
a  reply  to  another,  nor  does  any  one  of  them  have  any  effect 
upon  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  except  to  delay  its  action. 
We  take  at  random,  from  the  National  hUeUigencery  a 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Representatives  at 
Washington  have  occupied  the  hours  of  each  daily  session  for 
the  last  few  months.  After  specifying  the  merely  formal  busi- 
ness of  the  opening  of  the  session,  such  as  correcting  the 
journal,  presenting  petitions,  and  the  like,  the  report  for  the 
21st  of  May  last  goes  on  as  follows :  — 

**  On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Misdsissippi,  the  House  re- 
solved itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  (Mr.  Boyd,  of  Kentucky,  in  the  chair,)  and  resumed  the 
consideration  of  the  message  of  the  President  transmitting  the 
constitution  of  the  State  of  California. 

**'  Mr.  Haymond  being  entitled  to  the  floor,  addressed  the  com- 
mittee in  a  speech  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  which  occupied  his 
allotted  hour. 

^^  Mr.  Gerry  followed,  and  also  spoke  an  hour  on  the  same 
subject. 

*^  Mr.  King,  of  Massachusetts,  also  spoke  an  hour  on  the 
same  subject. 

**  Mr.  Thomas  then  obtained  the  floor,  but  yielded  to  a  motion 
that  the  committee  rise ;  which  bebg  agreed  to,  the  committee- 
rose. 

**  And  the  House  adjourned.^' 

VOL.  LXXI. NO.  148.  20 
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Only  alter  the  names  from  day  to  day,  and  thb  record 
might  be  stereotyped  as  a  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  during  a  greater  part  of  this  session.  As  the  present 
number  of  members  is  231,  it  was  found,  a  few  years  ago, 
that  even  a  nine  months'  session,  would  not  suffice,  if  each 
one  should  deliver  a  speech  as  long  as  he  saw  fit.  Accord- 
ingly, the  *' hour-rule"  was  established,  so  that  the  House 
can  now  sit  through  three,  and  when  it  is  very  industrious, 
even  four,  speeches  a  day.  A  very  easy  calculation,  then, 
will  show,  that  the  speech-making  upon  any  given  subject 
ought  to  be  finished  in  a  little  more  than  two  months ;  for  the 
spirit  of  the  rule  undoubtedly  requires,  that  no  member  should 
"  deliver  his  sentiments  "  more  than  once  upon  the  same 
topic.  But  the  more  loquacious  are  not  content  till  they  have 
spoken  three  or  four  hour-orations,  reports  of  which  can  be 
sent  home  to  their  constituents  as  proo&  of  their  activity  and 
diligence  as  legislators.  If  the  discretion  of  the  speaker  wiU 
not  allot  them  the  floor  a  second  time  when  the  grand  theme 
is  ostensibly  before  the  House,  they  can  perchance  obtain  it 
when  the  tarifiT,  the  post-office,  or  some  other  nearly  related 
topic  is  under  consideration,  and  still  occupy  the  hour  with  an 
essay  upon  slavery,  either  in  continuation  of  their  former 
remarks,  or  as  a  rejoinder  to  the  oration  of  some  other  mem- 
ber delivered  several  weeks  before.  It  is  quite  safe  to  com- 
pute, that  over  three  hundred  distinct  essays  upon  the  subject 
of  slavery  in  the  Territories  have  been  spoken  in  the  House 
during  the  last  six  months;  their  delivery  has  occupied  almost 
the  whole  time  which  was  not  given  to  balloting  for  the 
speaker  and  the  other  officers. 

The  Senate,  having  only  60  members,  has  not  found  it 
necessary  to  adopt  the  hour-rule ;  and  accordingly,  the 
speeches  which  have  been  delivered  before  it  upon  the  lead- 
ing topic  of  the  day,  have  seldom  been  less  than  five  or  six 
hours  in  length,  and  many  of  them  have  been  extended 
through  the  greater  part  of  two  days.  These  lengthy  orations 
have  usually  been  of  a  high  order  of  excellence ;  most  of 
them  have  been  grave,  dignified,  and  argumentative  discourses, 
showing  a  profound  study  of  the  subject,  great  familiarity  with 
constitutional  law,  and  remarkable  acuteness  and  bgenuity  in 
setting  forth  the  speaker's  peculiar  views,  and  defending  them 
by  a  formidable  array  of  facts  and  reasonings.     Apparently 
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not  an  inch  of  progress  has  been  made  in  the  attempt  to  bring 
the  question  to  a  close ;  but  the  public  have  now  the  advan- 
tage of  knowing  with  great  precision  the  opinions  of  each 
Senator  upon  every  branch  of  the  subject,  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  when  the  topic  is  so  very  comprehensive,  that  no 
two  Senators  think  exactly  alike  about  it.  Every  degree  of 
the  thermometer,  every  shade  of  color  in  the  solar  spectrum, 
is  represented  by  the  various  doctrines  that  have  been  main- 
tained on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  from  the  *'  extreme  right " 
of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Clemens  to  the  <<  extreme  left "  of 
Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Hale.  No  one  scheme  for  settling  the 
whole  difficulty  can  possibly  obtain  the  hearty  and  undivided 
support  of  more  than  one  Senator.  If  these  various  opinions 
were  held  only  by  the  individuals  who  have  advocated  them 
before  the  Senate,  there  would  still  be  a  hope  that  the  com- 
munity at  large  might  come  to  an  agreement,  and  that  public 
opinion,  having  finally  settled  a  plan  of  compromise,  might 
present  it  in  a  manner  so  authoritative  as  to  secure  its  adop- 
tion by  Congress.  Unluckily,  this  is  not  the  case;  each 
Senator — with  two  or  three  exceptions  to  be  noticed  here- 
after —  has  delivered  precisely  that  opinion  which  he  believes 
to  be  the  prevalent  one  in  the  State  which  he  represents. 
Obviously,  then,  without  concession,  without  compromise, 
without  a  disposition  to  give  up  a  part  for  the  sake  of  secur- 
ing the  remainder,  the  difficulty  cannot  be  settled ;  its  final  or 
even  its  partial  adjustment  is  impossible. 

We  are  not  vain  enough  to  suppose  that,  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  an  article,  any  ^ing  could  be  said  upon  this  perplex- 
ing topic  which  has  not  already,  and  far  more  ably,  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  in  that  unparalleled  debate,  which  has  now 
lasted  fiiU  six  months,  and  in  which  the  greatest  intellects  of 
the  country  have  participated.  That  debate,  if  reported  and 
printed  at  length,  would  occupy  at  least  ten  octavo  volumes, 
each  containing  twice  as  much  matter  as  a  number  of  this 
Review.  Let  those  who  would  know  all  that  can  be  said 
upon  all  branches  of  the  subject  address  themselves  to  the 
perusal  of  those  volumes,  as  they  would  to  the  study  of  a  new 
science,  or  to  the  acquisition  of  a  new  language ;  we  shal 
not  aim  to  give  even  an  abstract  of  them.  The  titles  of  half 
a  dozen  of  the  more  remarkable  of  the  speeches  which  have 
been  delivered  in  the  Senate  are  quoted  at  the  head  of  this 
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article ;  and  since  most  of  these  are  in  favor  of  some  concilia-* 
tory  measures,  some  plan  of  compromise,  we  have  added  to 
(hem  a  speech  and  a  letter  by  a  distinguished  representative 
from  our  own  State,  Mr,  Horace  Mann,  who  has  presented 
the  ablest  argument  -that  we  have  seen  in  favor  of  doing 
nothing,  or — what  amounts  to  the  same  thing — of  insisting 
that  the  extreme  Northern  doctrine  shall  be  carried  out  upon 
every  point,  yieldmg  to  the  South  nothing,  and  of  course 
giving  up  the  hope  of  any  settlement.  These  speeches  and 
documents  are  now  before  us,  and  with  their  aid,  we  propose 
to  look  at  the  subject  in  the  only  aspect,  perhaps,  in  which  it 
has  not  yet  been  considered ;  the  effect  which  the  further 
agitation  of  it  i^  likely  to  have  upon  the  power  of  Congress  to 
exercise  its  proper  functions  as  a  legislative  body,  and  to 
acquire  or  maintain  a  reputation  as  an  assembly  of  wise  and 
practical,  statesmen. 

The  main  question  is,  whether  the  introduction  of  slavery 
into  any  part  of  the  territory  recently  ceded  to  this  country 
by  Mexico  shall  be  directly  prohibited  by  law.  Most  of  the 
members  from  the  Free  States  maintain  that  it  ought  to  be  so 
prohibited ;  to  oppose  the  difiusion  of  slavery  seems  to  them 
a  moral  obligation,  resulting  directly  from  Uie  laws  of  con- 
science and  of  God,  and,  therefore,  overriding  all  considera- 
tions of  expediency,  and  constituting  an  end  to  be  pursued, 
if  necessary,  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  other  rights  and  interests 
whatsoever.  The  Southern  members  affirm,  that  this  ceded 
territory  is  the  common  property  of  all  the  States,  to  which 
all  the  inhabitants  of  our  country  have  an  equal  right  to 
migrate,  and  to  carry  their  property  along  with  them ;  that 
the  Georgian  has  as  gooda  right  to  transport  his  slaves  thither, 
as  the  New  York  emigrant  has  to  carry  his  domestic  animals 
or  his  farming  utensils ;  that  the  existence  of  slavery  is  recog- 
nized in  the  Constitution  by  the  clause  directing  the  surrender 
of  fugitive  slaves,  and  by  another  clause  which  allows  three 
fifths  of  the  slaves  to  be  counted  in  making  up  the  number 
which  is  requisite  for  sending  one  representative  to  Congress, 
and  as  the  Constitution  is  extended  over  the  new  territory  by 
the  very  act  of  its  cession  to  the  United  States,  slavery  also  is 
extended  along  with  it ;  so  that  the  direct  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  this  territory  would  be  both  illegal  and  unjust.  In 
this  way,  issue  is  joined,  and  either  party  refuses  to  budge  an 
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inch  from  its  position ;  and  as  each  possesses  the  power, 
either  bj  its  numerical  majority,  by  infinite  speech-making,  or 
by  endless  calls  for  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  frivolous  motions, 
to  prevent  all  legblation,  not  only  upon  this  matter,  but  upon 
any  other  which  may  claim  the  attentbn  of  Congress,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  disgraceful  inactivity  of  this  session  may  be 
continued  for  an  indefinite  period.  Congress  must  either  vir- 
tually cease  to  act,  or  this  question  must  be  adjusted  by  a 
compromise. 

The  question  arises,  then,  whether  the  point  at  issue  is 
important  enough  to  induce  either  party  to  maintain  its 
ground  in  relation  to  it  in  this  desperate  and  discreditable 
fiishion.  We  maintain  that  it  is  not,  but  that  it  is  a  pure 
abstraction,  so  that,  whichever  way  decided,  it  will  not  affect 
the  conduct  or  the  interests  of  a  single  inhabitant,  either  of  the 
Free  or  the  Slave  States.  And  first,  as  to  the  moral  obligation 
to  prevent  the  difiusion  of  slavery,  which  is  alleged  to  be  the 
chief  motive  for  insisting  upon  the  enactment  of  the  Wilmot 
Proviso.  Other  reasons,  it  istrue,  may  be  alleged  in  favor 
of  the  prohibition ;  but  as  they  relate  only  to  expediency,  or 
to  an  equality  of  privileges  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
they  do  not  furnish  a  motive  of  action  sufficiently  strong  to 
justify  a  rejection  of  any  compromise,  and  to  require  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Proviso  to  adhere  to  it  at  all  hazards,  even  at  the 
cost  of  breaking  up  the  Union,  or  of  reducing  Congress  to  help- 
lessness and  inaction.  Now,  the  diffiuion  of  slavery  is  a  very 
different  thing  fit>m  the  creation  of  it.  All  that  can  reasona- 
bly be  said  is,  that  we  are  morally  bound  at  all  hazards  to 
prevent  any  person  now  free  from  being  made  a  slave,  except 
as  a  punishment  for  crime ;  if  he  is  already  a  slave,  and  it  is 
confessed  that  we  are  under  an  obligation  to  allow  him  to 
remain  so  where  he  is,  we  are  not  morally  bound  to  resist 
unto  death  any  attempt  to  transport  him  from  Georgia  to 
California.  Looking  at  the  thing  exdmitely  in  its  ethical 
aspect,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  he  lives  in  one 
State  or  another.  The  wrong,  the  crime,  of  slavery  attaches 
to  persons,  not  to  places.  For  all  that  we  know,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  slave  himself  may  be  ameliorated  by  such  trans- 
portation. It  is  not  expected,  it  is  not  even  pretended,  that 
tfae  passage  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  would  immediately  cause 
the  manumission  of  a  single  slave,  or  that  a  failure  to  enact  it 
20* 
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would  reduce  a  single  freeman  to  bondage.  It  is  admitted 
on  all  hands,  that  the  number  of  slaves  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States  would  not  be  directly  increased  or  dimin- 
ished by  one,  however  this  vexed  question  may  be  decided. 
The  moral  and  religious  obligation,  then,  which  binds  us  to 
open  the  prison  door  of  the  captive  and  to  let  the  oppressed 
go  free,  has  no  application  whatever  to  the  point  at  issue. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  the  indirect  consequence  of  prohib- 
iting the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  Territories  will  be  to 
hasten  the  decay  and  fall  of  the  institution  in  the  States 
where  it  already  exists;  because,  as  the  field  of  employment 
for  slave  labor  in  its  present  locality  is  limited,  and  large  por- 
tions of  it  are  diminishing  in  value  from  exhaustion  of  the 
soil,  while  the  number  of  slaves  is  constantly  increasing,  they 
must,  finally,  if  prevented  firom  migrating  to  a  virgin  soil, 
come  to  be  rather  a  burden  than  a  profit  to  their  masters,  who 
will  then  gladly  emancipate  them.  To  th'is  it  might  be 
answered,  that  it  is  a  very  doubtful  morality  which  urges  us 
to  do  indirectly,  by  subterfuge  or  stealth,  that  which  all  admit 
we  have  no  direct  power  to  accomplish ;  namely,  to  abolish 
slavery  within  the  States  where  it  now  exists,  and  has  existed 
ever  since  their  formation.  But  let  this  pass ;  we  will  not  im- 
pugn the  casuistry,  questionable  as  it  may  be,  of  a  party  most 
of  whom  are  certainly  governed  by  high  conscientious  motives. 
It  is  better  to  meet  them  on  their  own  ground,  and  ask  them 
if  they  are  seriously  prepared  to  maintain,  that  we  are  under 
a  paramount  moral  obligation  to  do  every  thing,  and  at  all 
hazards,  (for  here  is  the  pinch  of  the  difficulty,)  which,  accord- 
ing to  our  fallible  judgment,  may  tend,  however  remotely,  to 
discountenance  the  institution  of  slavery,  or  to  shorten  the 
period  of  its  existence.  If  so,  then  a  very  grave  and  far- 
reaching  duty  is  certainly  incumbent  upon  them.  They 
must  immediately  cease  to  consume  what  are  usually  called 
slave  products ;  they  must  wear  no  cotton,  eat  no  sugar  or 
rice,  use  no  tobacco,  and  have  no  trade  or  intercourse,  direct 
or  indirect,  with  slaveholders.  In  respect  to  all  these  things, 
their  motto  must  be,  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not.  Are 
they  prepared  to  accept  this  doctrine  with  all  its  consequen- 
ces ?  We  are  not  refining  unduly.  Nothing  is  hazarded  by 
the  assertion,  that,  very  numerous  as  their  party  is,  who 
for  conscientious  motives  now  call  for  the  enactment  of  the 
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Wilmot  Proviso,  the  universal  rejection  by  them  of  all  slave 
products,  followed,  as  their  example  surely  would  be,  by  the 
more  rigid  opponents  of  slavery  in  England,  would  be  a  far 
more  direct  and  serious  blow  to  slavery,  than  to  mhibit  its  dif- 
fusion into  New  Mexico  and  California. 

But  we  go  farther.  Slavery  is  not  the  only  evil  and  crime 
of  so  fearful  a  character  that  the  obligation  to  oppose  it  at  all 
risks  extends  even  to  the  causes  which  may  be  supposed  indi- 
rectly or  remotely  to  encourage  or  promote  it.  Civil  war  is 
attended  with  consequences  at  least  equally  disastrous  and 
wicked.  How  far,  in  this  case,  are  we  bound  to  look  into  the 
future,  and  to  avoid  the  slightest  speech  or  action  which  by 
any  possibility,  or  in  its  &rthest  results,  can  tend  to  kindle 
or  to  widen  the  conflagration?  Perchance,  in  avoiding  the 
Scylla  of  one  oflfence,  we  may  fall  into  the  Charybdis  of 
another.  Zeal  is  not  the  only  quality  which  promotes  good 
works ;  the  fiery  energy,  which  stimulates  our  efforts  against 
a  particular  evil,  may  wholly  consume  the  habit  of  circum- 
spection and  watchfulness  which  alone  can  guard  us  against 
many  others. 

We  deny,  then,  that  there  is  any  peculiar  sacredness  or 
stringency  whatever  in  the  obligation  of  the  Representatives 
from  the  Free  States  to  support  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  The 
prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  stands  upon  the  same 
ground  with  other  proposed  legislative  measures ;  it  is  sup- 
ported by  grave  considerations  of  utility  and  political  expedi- 
ency. It  will  not  aflfect  the  freedom  or  the  natural  and 
inalienable  rights  of  a  single  human  being ;  but  it  will  greatly 
affect  the  future  prosperity  of  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  open,  then,  to  compromise  and  final  adjustment 
upon  the  same  principles  which  have  decided  many  other 
contested  issues  in  Congress.  That  dogged  detei*mination, 
which  often  proceeds  as  much  from  native  obstinacy  of  dis- 
positbn  as  from  conscientious  adherence  to  principle,  is  just 
as  much  out  of  place  here  as  if  it  were  manifested  upon  the 
question  of  cheap  postage. 

Thus  far,  we  have  stated  the  argument  as  if  the  prohibition 
of  slavery  in  the  territory  recently  acquired  from  Mexico  were 
still  an  open  question ;  as  if  slavery  would  unquestionably  go 
thither,  if  Congress  should  not  directly  prohibit  it  fit)m  going. 
But  this  b  a  mere  supposition,  and  it  is  not  true.    Slavery  is 
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already  shut  out  from  this  territory,  (Texas,  with  its  disputed 
boundaries,  excepted,)  not  by  the  law  of  Congress,  but  by  the 
law  of  God.  The  physical  characteristics  of  the  country  are 
adverse  to  the  existence  of  African  slaves ;  the  soil  and  the 
climate  will  not  tolerate  their  presence.  The  people  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  view  of  this  fact,  have  acted  for  themselves,  and 
have  made  assurance  doubly  sure ;  they  have  excluded  the 
dreaded  institution  by  express  enactment  in  their  constitution. 
Congress  may  refuse  to  admit  California  into  the  Union,  but 
it  cannot  compel  the  people  to  undo  their  own  work,  and  to 
admit  what  they  have  solemnly  determined  to  exclude.  The 
same  considerations,  which  have  induced  the  Califomians  to 
act  in  this  manner,  will  unques^tionably  lead  the  people  of 
Utah  and  New  Mexico  to  follow  their  example ;  they  will 
exclude  slaves  because  the  nature  of  their  soU  and  climate 
roust  ever  render  slavery  unprofitable.  Throughout  this 
broad  region  slavery  never  had  any  more  than  a  nominal 
existence ;  and  it  was  directly  abolbhed  by  the  act  of  the 
Mexican  government  in  1829,  which  act  was  confirmed  and 
ratified  by  the  Mexican  Congress  in  1837.  The  habits  of 
the  people  being  thus  formed  and  their  inclinations  directed, 
the  emigration  thither — what  there  is  of  it — being  also 
almost  exclusively  from  the  Free  States,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  inhabitants,  when  they  come  to  legislate  for  themselves, 
will  expressly  prohibit  an  institution  which  they  see  to  be 
unprofitable  to  them  in  their  present  circumstances,  and  must 
apprehend  as  a  future  curse.  Cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and  coffee, 
will  not  grow  in  their  territory ;  and  where  these  products 
cannot  be  raised,  slaves  must  be  rather  an  injury  than  a  profit 
to  their  masters.  The  country  has  now  been,  more  than  two 
years,  the  property  of  the  United  States,  and  no  evidence  has 
yet  been  produced  that  a  singje  slave  has  been  carried  thither. 
Yet  the  whole  South  was  «ager  to  plant  the  peculiar  ^Momes- 
tic  institution  "  there,  in  order  to  secure  a  claim  to  the  terri- 
tory ;  no  legblation  as  yet  prohibits  it,  though  the  danger  at 
one  period  appeared  imminent  that  Congresis  would  soon 
change  the  famous  Proviso  into  a  law.  With  all  this 
inducement  for  slaveholders  to  be  speedy  in  their  action,  and 
to  secure  that  possession  which  constitutes  nine  points  of  the 
law,  not  one  of  them  has  been  willing  to  peril  his  property  by 
removing  slaves  to  the  territory. 
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Under  these  circamstances,  what  are  the  opponents  of  the 
introduction  of  slavery  to  do  ?  If  they  insist  upon  prohibit- 
ing it  by  law,  it  is  morally  certain  that  Congress  will  adjourn 
without  accomplishing  any  thing,  without  admitting  California 
into  the  Union,  without  establishing  any  government  for  the 
Territories,  without  abolishing  the  slave  trade  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and,  very  likely,  even  without  passing  the  annual 
appropriation  bills,  which  are  necessary  for  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  our  own  government.  No  reasonable  person,  who 
has  watched  the  proceedings  of  Congress  during  the  present 
session,  can  deny  that  this  result,  or  want  of  a  result,  is  inev- 
itable. If  an  insignificant  fraction,  only  a  dozen  members, 
were  able  to  delay  the  organization  of  the  House  for  many 
weeks,  it  is  certain  that  96  Representatives  and  30  Senators, 
who  come  from  the  Slave  States,  can  prevent  any  action  for 
the  remainder  of  the  session.  We  say  nothing  of  the  peril  of 
disunion  and  civil  war,  because  we  do  not  believe  that  any 
such  peril  as  yet  exists.  But  the  danger  that  the  session  will 
come  to  a  stormy  and  discreditable  close,  without  accomplish- 
ing any  thing,  does  exist,  and  is  of  fearful  magnitude. 

Suppose,  then,  that  we  are  willing  to  encounter  this  danger, 
and  to  make  the  sacrifice,  however  great,  which  will  result  from 
the  breaking  up  of  the  national  legislature  without  the  enact- 
ment of  any  law,  except  the  four  already  passed.  Do  we 
thereby  secure  our  main  object,  and  gain  the  prize  that  we 
have  been  contending  for  ?  By  no  means.  Inaction  is  just 
what  the  South  demands.  The  North  asks  for  legislation  upon 
the  subject ;  it  asks  that  California  may  be  admitted  into  the 
Union,  with  its  present  constitution  that  forbids  the  existence 
of  slavery.  The  South  wishes  to  postpone  or  prevent  a  mea- 
sure which  will  simply  add  two  votes,  both  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  to  the  party  of  the  Free  States.  The  North  asks 
that  slavery  may  be  prevented  by  law  from  extending  into 
the  Territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico ;  the  South  does  not 
wish  for  a  law  that  will  directly  sanction  or  enjoin  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery,  but  merely  that  the  land  may  remain  open, 
without  any  legislative  guards  or  prohibitions  whatsoever.  It 
simply  denies  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  at  all  upon 
the  subject,  whether  for  the  restriction  or  the  diffusion  of 
slavery.  Of  course,  its  object  is  gained  if  Congress  adjourns 
in  confusion,  without  passing  a  compromise  or  any  other  law 
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affecting  the  Territories.  This  b  the  UDiversal  Southern  doc- 
trine ;  both  the  Missouri  compromise  and  the  resolutions  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas  declare,  that  such  States  as  may  be 
formed  south  of  the  parallel  of  36^  3(K  <<  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  tvith  or  tvithoui  ilatery^  as  the  people  of  each 
State  asking  admission  may  desire ;  "  and  in  such  States  as 
shall  be  formed  "  north  of  said  Missouri  compromise  line, 
slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  (except  for  crime)  shaU  be 
prohibitedi^*  whether  the  people  desire  it  or  not.  Mr.  T.  B. 
King,  member  of  Congress  from  Georgia,  and  recently  the 
United  States  government  agent  in  and  for  California,  in  his 
Report  to  the  President,  speaks  as  follows  of  the  action  of  the 
Califomians  in  forming  a  constitution  for  themselves,  and  ex- 
cluding slavery. 

^^  They  were  not  unmindful  of  the  fact,  that  while  Northern 
statesmen  had  contended  that  Congress  has  power  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  Territories,  they  had  always  admitted  that  the 
States  of  the  Union  had  the  right  to  abolish  or  establish  it  at  plea- 
sure. 

*'  On  the  other  hand,  Southern  statesmen  had  idmost  unanimously 
contended  that  Congress  has  not  the  constitutional  power  to  pro* 
hibit  slavery  in  the  Territories^  because  they  have  not  the  power 
to  establish  it ;  but  that  the  people,  in  formmg  a  government  for 
themiselves,  have  the  right  to  do  either.  If  Congress  can  right' 
fully  do  one^  they  can  certainly  do  the  other, 

*^  This  is  the  doctrine  put  forth  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his  cele- 
brated Resblutions  of  1847,  introduced  into  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  among  wj^ich  is  the  following :  — 

*^  ^  Resolved^  That  it  is  a  fundamental  pnnciple  in  our  political 
creed,  that  a  people  in  forming  a  constitution  have  the  uncondi- 
tional right  to  form  and  adopt  the  government  which  they  may 
think  best  calculated  to  secure  their  liberty,  prosperity,  and  hap- 
piness ;  and  in  conformity  thereto,  no  other  condition  is  imposed 
by  the  Federal  Constitution  on  a  State,  in  order  to  be  admitted 
into  this  Union,  except  that  its  constitution  shall  be  *' republican;" 
and  that  the  imposition  of  any  other  by  Congress  would  not  only 
be  in  violation  of  the  constitution,  but  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
principle  on  which  our  political  system  rests.' 

"  President  Polk,  in  his  annual  message,  dated  5th  December, 
1648,  uses  the  following  language  :  — 

"  *  The  question  is  believed  to  be  rather  abstract  than  practical, 
whether  slavery  ever  can  or  would  exist  in  an^  portion  of  the 
acquired  territory,  even  if  it  were  left  to  the  option  of  the  slave- 
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holding  States  themselves.  From  the  nature  of  the  climate  and 
productions,  in  much  the  larger  portion  of  it,  it  is  certain  it  could 
never  exist ;  and  in  the  remainder,  the  probabilities  are  that  it 
would  not 

'*  ^  But,  however  this  may  be,  the  question,  involving  as  it  does  a 
principle  of  equality  of  rights  of  the  separate  and  several  States  as 
equal  co-partners  in  the  confederacy,  should  not  be  disregarded. 

*^  *  In  organizing  governments  over  these  Territories,  no  duty 
imposed  on  Congress  by  the  constitution  requires  that  they  should 
legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery ;  while  their  power  to  do  so  is 
not  only  seriously  questioned,  but  denied  by  many  of  the  soundest 
expounders  of  that  instrument. 

**  *•  Whether  Congress  shall  legislate  or  not  the  people  of  the 
acquired  Territories,  when  assembled  in  convention  to  form  State 
constitutions,  will  possess  the  sole  and  exclusive  power  to  deter- 
mine for  themselves  whether  slavery  shall  or  shall  not  exist  within 
their  limits.' 

^^  The  people  of  California,  therefore,  acting  in  conformity  with 
the  views  thus  expressed,  and  what  seemed  to  be  the  generally 
admitted  opinion  in  the  States,  had  every  reason  to  suppose,  and 
did  suppose,  that  by  forming  a  constitution  for  themselves,  and 
deciding  this  question  in  accordance  with  their  own  views  and 
interests,  they  would  be  received  with  open  arms  by  all  parties." 

We  add  another  brief  extract  from  Mr.  Eing^s  Report,  in 
support  of  our  general  position,  that  the  soil,  climate,  and 
other  physical  circumstances  of  the  territory  recently  acquired 
fix>m  Mexico  are  so  adverse  to  the  existence  of  slavery,  that 
slaveholders  themselves,  when  they  have  removed  thither,  are 
opposed  to  its  introduction :  — 

"  Some  intimations  or  assertions,  as  I  am  informed,  have  been 
thrown  out  that  the  South  was  not  fairly  represented  in  the  con- 
vention. I  am  told  by  two  of  the  members  of  Congress  elect  from 
California,  who  were  members  of  the  convention,  that  of  the  thirty- 
seven  delegates  designated  in  General  Riley^s  proclamation,  six- 
teen were  from  slaveholding,  ten  from  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  and  eleven  who  were  citizens  of  California  under  the 
Mexican  government,  and  that  ten  of  those  eleven  came  from 
districts  l^low  36^  30^.  So  that  there  were  in  the  convention 
twenty-six,  of  the  thirty-seven,  members  from  the  slaveholding 
States,  and  from  places  south  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line. 

'^  It  appears  on  the  journal  of  the  convention,  that  the  clause  in 
the  constitution  exclu(Ung  slavery,  passed  unanimously.'' 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Utah  and  New  Mexico  are 
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even  less  adapted  by  nature  than  California  for  the  presence 
of  slavery.  They  are  high,  cold,  mountainous  regions,  barren 
for  the  most  part,  and  yielding  not  one  of  the  products  on 
Tv^hich  slave  labor  has  ever  been  employed  to  any  advantage. 
It  b  hard  to  imagine  a  stronger  case  than  is  here  presented 
against  the  continued  agitation  of  the  subject  of  the  Wilmot 
Proviso,  considered  in  reference  only  to  the  new  territory 
recently  ceded  to  us  by  Mexico.  It  has  been  shown  that 
there  is  no  moral  obligation  whatever  to  press  the  subject ; 
that  slavery  was  abolished  throughout  the  whole  region  thir^ 
teen  years  ago,  and  has  never  been  revived  there ;  that  the 
elements  themselves  6ght  against  it,  the  laws  of  nature  being 
unalterably  opposed  to  its  introduction ;  that  the  country  has 
been  entirely  open  to  slaveholders  for  the  last  two  years,  and 
not  one  of  them  has  chosen  to  transport  his  slaves  thither ; 
that  the  inhabitants,  a  majority  of  whom  came  from  slave 
regions,  as  soon  as  they  began  to  legislate  for  themselves,  vol- 
untarily and  unanimously  decreed  that  it  should  be  for  ever 
excluded ;  and  lastly,  that  the  more  the  Proviso  is  pressed  in 
Congress,  the  more  certain  it  is  that  nothing  will  be  done,  and 
that  the  South  will  obtain  all  it  wants, — freedom  from  any 
legislation  on  the  subject.  Really,  it  requires  all  the  courage 
and  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Mann  to  stand  out  against  this  plain 
statement  of  the  case.  The  following  extract  from  his  <'  Let- 
ter," in  which  he  combats  Mr.  Webster's  doctrine,  that  sla- 
very b  excluded  from  California  and  New  Mexico  by  the  law 
of  nature  and  of  physical  geography,  b  a  fair  specimen  both 
of  hb  logic  and  his  rhetoric :  — 

*^  Now,  thb  is  drawing  moral  conclusions  from  physical  pre- 
mises. It  b  arguing  from  physics  to  metaphysics.  It  b  deter- 
mining the  law  of  the  spirit  by  geographical  phenomena.  It  b 
undertakmg  to  settle  by  mountains  and  rivers,  and  not  by  the  ten 
commandments,  the  question  of  human  duty.  It  abandons  the 
second  commandment  of  Christ,  and  all  bills  of  rights  enacted  in 
conformity  thereto,  and  leaves  our  obligations  to  our  '  neighbori' 
and  all  human  rights,  to  be  determined  by  the  accidents  of  earth 
and  water  and  air.  To  ascertain  whether  a  people  will  obey  the 
divine  command,  and  do  to  others  as  they  would  be  done  by,  it 
looks  at  the  thermometer.  What  a  problem  would  thb  be  !  — 
*  Required  the  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  which  the 
oppressor  '*  will  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  let  the  oppressed  go 
free,  and  break  every  yoke," — to  be  determined  barometrically.' 
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Alas  !  this  cannot  be  done.  Slavery  depends  not  upon  climate, 
but  upon  conscience.  Wherever  the  wicked  passions  of  the 
human  heart  can  go,  there  slavery  can  go.  Slavery  is  an  efiect. 
Avarice,  sloth,  pride,  and  the  love  of  domination  are  its  cause. 
In  ascending  mountain  sides,  at  what  altitude  do  men  leave  these 
passions  behind  them  ?  Different  vegetable  growths  are  to  be  found 
at  difierent  heights,  depending  also  upon  the  zone.  This  I  can 
understand.  There  is  the  altitude  of  the  palm,  the  altitude  of  the 
oak,  the  altitude  of  the  pine,  and,  far  above  them  all,  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow.  But  in  regard  to  innocence  and  guilt,  where  is  the 
while  line  7  How  high  up  can  a  slaveholder  go  and  not  lose  his 
free  agency  ?  At  what  elevation  will  the  whip  fall  from  the  hand 
of  the  master  and  the  fetters  from  the  limbs  of  the  slave  ?  There 
is  no  such  point.  Freedom  and  slavery  on  the  one  hand,  and  cli- 
mate and  geology  on  the  other,  are  incommensurable  quantities.^' 

Does  Mr.  Mann  wish  to  be  understood,  that  he  thinks  the 
slaveowner  is  quite  as  likely  to  remove  his  slaves  of  African 
descent  from  a  sunny  and  fertile  region,  producing  an  abund- 
ance of  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice,  to  a  cold  and  mountainous 
one,  yielding  little  but  maize  and  potatoes,  as  he  is  to  keep 
them  where  they  are  ?  If  not,  if  be  admits  that  so  great  a  dif- 
ference will  probably  induce  most  planters  to  keep  their  slaves 
at  home,  then,  and  to  the  full  extent  of  such  admission,  he 
himself  "  argues  from  physics  to  nietaphysics,"  and  "  deter- 
mines the  law  of  the  spirit  by  geographical  phenomena,"  and 
<<  undertakes  to  settle  by  mountains  and  rivers  the  question 
of  human  duty,''  and  "  looks  at  the  thermometer  to  ascertain 
whether  a  people  will  obey  the  divine  command,"  and  does 
half  a  dozen  other  antithetical  and  strange  things,  which  all, 
however,  amount  to  the  same  thing,  namely,  to  the  simple  pro- 
position that  men  of  property  are  usually  also  men  of  sense, 
and  will  not  often  remove  their  property  from  a  place  where 
it  is  valuable  to  one  where  it  will  be  entirely  worthless. 

But  does  the  ground  which  we  have  here  taken  amount  to 
an  abandonment  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  when  considered  as 
a  principle  of  public  law,  or  as  a  rule  for  the  legislation  of 
Congress  ?  Certainly  not.  For  what  is  the  principle  of  this 
famous  Proviso  ?  It  is  that  slavery  shall  be  prohibited  by 
organic  law  —  that  is,  by  the  law  constituting  or  admitting 
any  new  Territory  or  State  —  from  extending  into  any  such 
Territory  or  State,  where  it  does  not  already  exist.  But, 
according  to  the  view  here  taken,  and  which  has  been  pre- 
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sented  with  surpassing  ability  in  the  Senate  by  the  two  great 
statesmen  of  the  country,  the  leading  minds  respectively  of 
the  North  and  the  South,  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster, 
this  prohibition  is  inapplicable  and  needless  in  respect  to  the 
territory  lately  acquired  from  Mexico,  simply  because  slavery 
is  prevented  from  going  thither  by  other  causes.  The  Pro- 
viso is  already  enacted  for  thb  territory  by  a  higher  power, 
and  the  act  is  enrolled  in  heaven's  chancery. .  The  princi- 
ple, then,  is  affirmed,  not  abandoned.  Accordingly,  both  the 
great  statesmen  just  mentioned,  who  have  advocated  the  course 
here  pointed  out,  have  also  declared,  with  perfect  consistency, 
their  inflexible  determination  to  support  the  Proviso  in  any 
and  every  case  where  it  is  needed  and  applicable.  But  they 
are  not  thereby  bound,  to  adopt  the  illustration  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster, to  append  it  to  a  bill  for  the  annexation  of  Canada, 
if  such  a  bill  should  ever  be  presented.  Nay,  at  the  very 
last  session  of  Congress,  a  law  was  passed  to  organize  a  terri- 
torial government  jfbr  Minnesota,  which  contained  no  prohibi- 
tion of  slavery ;  the  Missouri  compromise,  it  is  true,  was 
applicable  in  this  case ;  but  if  it  had  not  been  so,  any  attempt 
to  append  the  Wilmot  Proviso  to  the  bill  would  only  have 
met  deserved  ridicule.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Mann's  unwillingness 
^^  to  look  at  the  thermometer  to  ascertain  whether  a  people 
will  obey  the  divine  command/'  the  generality  of  mankind  at 
the  present  day  persist  in  believing,  that  ice  and  snow  and  a 
winter  that  lasts  through  nine  months  of  the  year  are  more 
effectual  preservatives  against  African  slavery  than  all  the 
laws  ever  framed  by  Parliament  or  Congress. 

It  is  true,  that  the  action  of  Congress  has  been  a  good  deal 
hampered  by  the  previous  action  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
Free  States,  all  of  which,  before  the  opening  of  the  session, 
advised  or  instructed  their  representatives  in  the  two  Houses 
at  Washington  to  insist  upon  an  absolute  interdiction  of 
slavery  in  the  newly  acquired  territory.  But,  as  Mr.  Clay 
argued  with  great  force,  these  instructions  were  given  before 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  known.  It  was  generally 
believed,  a  year  agOj'by  those  who  had  paid  no  special  atteniioa 
to  the  subject,  that  Utah  and  New  Mexico  opened  as  profita- 
ble a  field  for  the  employment  of  slave  labor  as  Texas ;  and 
that  California  particularly,  with  its  long  reach  of  sea-coast 
on  the  Pacific;  and  its  abundance  of  the  precious  metals, 
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would  be  veiy  attractive  to  slaveholders.  Allowance  was  not 
made  for  the  probability,  that,  as  the  gold  deposits  were  mostly 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  cover  large  tracts  of  land 
which  were  literally  common  property,  no  private  individual 
having  any  valid  title  to  them,  there  would  be  an  immediate 
rush  of  free  laborers  and  adventurers  to  the  new  El  Dorado 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  and  from  the  farthest  isles 
of  the  sea.  Now  the  question  between  Freesoil  and  Slave- 
soil,  in  these  modem  days,  is  always  practically  decided  by 
priority  of  possession ;  for  the  two  kinds  of  labor  cannot  exist 
side  by  side.  The  white  laborer  cannot  be  enticed  at  the 
South  to  woric  with  the  negroes  in  a  cotton-field ;  you  might 
as  well  expect,  at  the  North,  that  he  would  allow  himself  to 
be  yoked  into  the  same  team  with  his  own  horses  and  oxen. 
This  is  the  great  economical  evil  of  slavery  —  the  great  harm 
done  by  the  institution;  it  depreciates  —  it  ruins-— manual 
labor  in  the  estimation  even  of  the  free ;  manual  labor  be- 
comes work  fit  only  for  slaves.  Free  adventurers  swarmed 
to  the  rich  placers,  or  gold-washings,  of  California,  as  soon  as 
the  existence  of  gold  in  this  region  became  known,  and  be- 
fore a  single  slave  could  be  transported  thither;  and  the 
question  was  then  virtually  decided.  These  men,  most  of 
whom  had  seen  better  days,  would  not  tolerate  the  presence 
of  a  gang  of  slaves  working  beside  them ;  they  would  either 
emancipate  them  on  the  spot,  by  Lynch  law,  or  they  would 
hunt  tliem  off  the  ground,  like  wolves.  If  they  had  been 
slaveholders  themselves,  in  their  former  and  more  prosperous 
days,  their  intolerance  of  the  institution  under  present  circum- 
stances would  be  only  the  more  conspicuous ;  it  would  be 
degradation  worse  than  death  to  shovel  and  wash  earth  cheek 
by  jowl  with  a  slave.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  then,  that 
the  free  inhabitants  of  California,  former  slaveholders  and  all, 
repudiated  slavery  with  one  voice;  they  declared  that  it 
should  never  pollute  their  shores.  The  same  result  must 
follow  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico.  The  soil,  which  is  very 
poor  soil,  is  already  in  possession  of  the  free,  who  are  tilling 
it  with  their  own  hands.  Even  if  slaves  should  be  sent 
thither,  these  men  would  drive  them  back  again.  Their  vast 
tracts  of  elevated  table  land,  torn  into  frightful  fissures  and 
gulpbs  by  earthquakes  and  volcanic  action,  are,  like  the  moun- 
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tains  of  Switzerland  and  Vermont,  singularly  propitious  to 
freedom. 

These  facts  and  considerations  not  being  generally  known, 
the  legislatures  of  the  Free  States  were  eager  to  rescue  the 
territory  from  the  blight,  supposed  to  be  imminent,  of  slavery. 
They  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  inhibiting  it,  and  had 
scarcely  adjourned  when  the  news  arrived,  that  California  of 
its  own  accord  had  determined  to  be  free ;  that  it  had  not 
merely  nipped  the  evil  in  the  bud,  but  had  prohibited  the 
seed  from  being  sown.  If  the  news  had  come  one  month 
earlier,  —  when  a  silly  report  was  in  general  circulation  at 
the  North,  that  President  Taylor  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
with  the  Southern  planters  to  smuggle  the  abhorred  institution 
into  California,  and  thereby  to  anticipate  the  action  of  Con- 
gress,—  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  legislatures  would  gene- 
rally have  remained  passive.  But  when  they  had  once 
committed  themselves,  by  the  passage  of  the  resolutions,  we 
fear  it  is  not  probable  that,  even  if  they  had  continued  in  ses- 
sion till  the  intelligence  from  California  had  arrived,  they  would 
have  rescinded  them.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  of  any  public 
body,  that  it  will  confess  by  its  own  vote  that  its  former  action 
was  precipitate  and  based  upon  imperfect  or  mistaken  infor- 
mation. 

But  farther ;  we  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  this 
action  of  these  legislatures  was  a  fair  expression  of  the  opinion 
of  the  people  whom  they  represent,  though  it  was  doubtless 
intended  to  be  such.  For,  in  the  first  place,  these  legislative 
assemblies,  elected  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  laws  upon 
a  limited  range  of  subjects  which  are  allotted  to  them  with 
great  precision  in  the  Constitution,  confessedly  transcend  their 
powers  when  they  adopt  measures  or  pass  resolutions,  which 
are  no  laws  at  all,  which  have  no  binding  force  upon  any- 
body, and  which  relate  to  subjects  that  are  admitted  not  to  be 
within  their  province,  but  are  expressly  reserved  by  the  Con- 
stitution for  decision  by  a  different  legislature.  With  all  due 
respect  to  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  for  the 
corresponding  body  in  any  other  State,  we  must  say  that  the 
resolutions  which  they  occasionally  pass  upon  such  subjects 
as  slavery,  the  tariff,  the  post  office,  and  other  matters,  with 
which,  under  the  Constitution,  they  have  no  right  whatever  to 
interfere,  are  entitled  to  just  as  much  consideration  as  the 
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"resolves"  gravely  voted  by  the  caucus,  volunteer  electioneer^ 
ing  association,  or  '< convention  of  all  the  universe"  assem- 
bled in  a  village  schoolhouse,  —  and  to  no  more.  When  the 
legislature  wastes  its  time  on  such  resolutions,  it  sinks  to  the 
level  of  a  mere  electioneering  assemblage.  Of  course,  'Mhe 
voice  of  Massachusetts,"  (if  we  must  use  the  vulgar  election- 
eering slang  of  the  day,)  ought  to  be  heard  in  the  national 
councils;  but  then  it  should  be  heard  through  its  regular 
representatives  constitutionally  oppom^ed  ybr  that  very  pur^ 
pose;  and  with  such  men  as  Webster  in  the  Senate,  and 
Winthrop  in  the  House,  we  have  no  fears  but  that  it  will  be 
heard  in  tones  which  will  echo  from  Maine  to  Texas.  The 
paltry  excuse,  that  the  State  legislature  has  a  right  to  instruct 
the  representatives  of  Massachusetts  in  the  United  States 
Senate  at  least,  since  these  Senators  are  elected  by  the  legis- 
lature, is  abundantly  confuted  by  the  fact,  that  the  Senators, 
when  elected,  have  a  constitutional  right  to  hold  their  office 
for  six  years,  while  the  members  of  the  State  legislature  are 
clothed  with  power  but  for  one  year.  Can  the  acts  of  the 
legislature  of  1845,  to  which  the  constitution  expressly  gives 
validity,  and  immunity  from  repeal,  for  six  years^  be  legally 
repudiated  by  the  legislature  of  1850  ?  Or  can  anybody  give 
a  reason,  why  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  Massachu- 
setts in  Congress  ought  rather  to  be  advised  or  instructed  by 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  Massachusetts  sitting  in 
the  State  House  at  Boston,  than  that  the  latter  should  be  ad- 
vised or  instructed  by  the  former  ?  To  our  simple  apprehen- 
sion, it  seems,  that  as  the  former  are  entrusted  by  the  people 
with  office  respectively  for  two  or  six  years,  while  the  latter 
are  trusted  by  the  same  people  only  for  one  year,  the  former 
have  the  better  right  of  the  two  to  give  instruction  or  advice. 
The  mere  idea  of  a  large  assemblage  of  Berkshire  farmers  and 
Boston  lawyers  and  editors  undertaking  to  give  advice  to 
Daniel  Webster  about  the  proper  performance  of  his  duties, 
or  about  nice  points  of  constitutional  law,  is  sufficiently  lu- 
dicrous. 

Our  second  reason. for  doubting  whether  these  legislative 
resolutions  truly  expressed  the  opinions  held  by  the  people  of 
the  States  from  which  tbey  came  is,  that,  in  most  cases,  noto- 
riously, they  did  not  convey  the  real  sentiments  of  the  very 
legislators  who  passed  them  and  sent  them  to  Washington. 
21* 
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Drawn  up  and  enacted,  (if  such  a  phrase  be  applicable  in  such 
a  case,)  for  electioneering  purposes  by  legislators  who  were 
acting  for  the  time  in  a  mere  electioneering  capacity,  and  in- 
tended to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  a  party,  often  the  smallest 
out  of  three,  which  was  yet  supposed  to  hold  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  State,  they  truly  express  the  political  creed  only 
of  a  portion  of  the  community  the  least  signiGcant  in  point  of 
numbers,  though  the  loudest  and  most  earnest  in  defence  of 
their  peculiar  doctrines.  Of  course,  we  speak  now  without 
reference  to  any  particular  party,  or  to  any  particular  views 
of  the  Constitution  or  of  public  policy.  We  are  only  ex- 
plaining the  general  manner  in  which  the  machinery  of  elec- 
tioneering action  and  the  mancEuvres  of  contending  parties 
often  produce  an  appearance  as  if  the  whole  community  had 
suddenly  caught  a  fever  or  gone  mad  on  some  special  subject, 
which  was  never  heard  of  three  years  before,  and  will  hardly 
be  mentioned  again  three  years  afterwards.  It  was  thus  that 
the  Antimasonic  excitement,  the  Native  American  excitement, 
the  Oregon  question  excitement,  and  now  the  Wilmot  Proviso 
excitement,  have  broken  out  at  different  times,  and  after  rag- 
ing for  a  while,  like  the  influenza,  have  then  subsided  with  ~ 
quite  as  little  effect  as  the  influenza  would  have  produced 
upon  the  general  constitution  of  the  patient.  If  any  one 
should  judge,  from  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  at  the  mo- 
ment, that  our  whole  community,  —  sober,  pains-taking,  and 
practical,  as  they  usually  appear,  —  are  still  liable  to  these 
periodical  attacks  of  frenzy,  he  would  do  that  community 
great  injustice.  Not  one  in  Gve  among  th^m  cares  a  straw 
about  the  matter,  though  he  will  still  encourage  his  delegate 
or  representative  to  agitate  the  matter  very  earnestly,  as  he  is 
told  that  this  course  will  operate  to  the  advantage  of  *^  his 
party." 

Every  one  knows,  that  there  are  two  great  and  probably 
permanent  parties  in  the  United  States,  the  Whigs  and  the 
Democrats,  corresponding  in  some  respects  to  the  Whigs  and 
Tories  in  England,  between  whom  the  voting  population  are 
so  very  equally  divided,  that  a  very  slight  accession  of  num- 
bers to  either  is  usually  enough  to  turn  the  scale,  and  decide 
a«  Presidential  election.  Such  an  accession  may  often  be  ob- 
tained by  judiciously  picking  up  some  topic  of  agitation,  in 
which  a  very  few  persons  are  so  deeply  interested,  that  the 
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ties  which  hold  them  to  either  of  the  old  parties  are  compara- 
tively of  little  strength  or  moment.  They  will  then  vote 
either  for  Whigs  or  Democrats,  according  as  they  may  think 
the  one  party  or  the  other  is  more  favorable  to  the  one  darling 
object  or  scheme  which  monopolizes  their  affections.  These 
are  usually  called  men  of  "  one  idea,"  because  they  ignore  or 
scout  all  other  legislative  or  diplomatic  questions,  and  will  pay 
no  attention  to  any  of  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  lest 
their  minds  should  be  diverted  for  a  moment  from  the  single 
object  on  which,  as  they  think,  depends  the  salvation  of  the 
universe.  In  regard  to  this  aim  or  scheme,  every  one  of  them 
appears  to  have  taken  Hamlet's  oath  :  — 

"  Vea,  from  the  table  of  my  memoiy 
ril  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records, 
All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past. 
That  youth  and  observation  copied  there ; 
And  thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live 
Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 
Unmixed  with  baser  matter :  yes,  by  heaven !  " 

The  exaltation  of  mind  and  temper  under  which  such  an 
oath  is  taken  is  apt,  of  course,  to  render  the  individual  very 
noisy.  The  clamor  raised  by  a  party  in  this  country,  like  the 
barking  of  a  dog,  is  usually  in  inverse  proportion  to  its  size. 
For  a  while,  the  few  obstreperous  persons  who  compose  it  are 
only  laughed  at ;  and  as  a  crowd  in  the  street  are  often  amused 
by  the  impotent  passion  shown  by  a  very  small  puppy,  so  the 
community  generally  seems  to  regard  the  outrageous  noise 
made  by  these  persons  as  an  excellent  joke.  But  as  even 
Mormonism  and  Millerism  in  these  days  can  find  many  con- 
verts, by  and  by  it  is  discovered,  that  the  number  of  these 
monomaniacs,  or  men  of  one  idea,  is  very  considerable, — 
that,  although  quite  insignificant  in  comparison  with  either  of 
the  two  great  parties  that  divide  the  country,  they  are  yet 
numerous  enough,  in  a  few  States,  to  hold  the  balance  between 
them,  and  give  the  victory  to  the  one  which  they  may  prefer. 
As  soon  as  this  discovery  is  made,  and  especially  if  an  im- 
portant election  be  at  hand,  the  Whigs  and  Democrats  begin 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  courting  the  favor  of  this  new  party ; 
lately  an  object  of  general  derision,  it  is  now  installed  in  the 
place  of  honor,  and  all  politicians  bow  down  before  it.  The 
demands  of  such  a  party  are  usually  inordinate  enough  ;  but 
when  it  is  fairly  put  up  at  auction  between  the  Whigs  and 
Democrats,  to  be  knocked  off  at  the  highest  price  that  can 
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be  obtained,  the  extravagance  of  the  bids  made  by  the  two 
competitors  almost  exceeds  belief.  Three  months  ago,  a  few 
individuab  appeared  to  have  lost  their  wits  upon  one  topic ; 
now,  the  whole  community  seem  to  have  caught  the  infection, 
and  to  have  gone  mad  in  good  earnest.  They  have  very  re* 
cently  discovered,  that  a  Free  Mason  is  little  better  than  a 
pirate ;  and  the  town-clerk  of  a  litde  village  in  New  England  is 
turned  out  of  office,  because  it  is  violently  suspected  that  be 
is  not  willing  to  go  to  war  with  England  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
taining the  whole  of  Oregon  up  to  54^  4(K. 

This  sketch  is  not  drawn  at  all  in  the  spirit  of  caricature, 
but  in  sad  and  sober  earnestness ;  and  we  appeal  to  every 
cool  observer  of  the  play  of  parties  in  the  United  States  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  whether  it  be  not,  on  the  whole,  a  faith- 
ful one.  The  manner  in  which  ''  the  public  opinion  "  of  this 
country  upon  any  political  topic  is  manufactured,  and  the  awe 
and  trembling  with  which  all  politicians  regard  it,  remind  one 
of  nothing  so  strongly  as  of  a  cat  chasing  its  own  tail ;  pussy 
jumps  round  with  amazing  quickness,  but  the  object  that  she 
pursues  being  carried  round  by  her  own  effort,  and  with  her 
own  speed,  remains  just  as  far  off  as  ever.  Deference  for 
an  assumed  public  opinion  at  the  North,  which  their  own 
electioneering  manoeuvres  have  created,  constrains  one  portion 
of  Congress  to  vote  for  applying  the  Wilmot  Proviso  to  terri- 
tories where  it  is  about  as  much  needed  as  a  law  would  be  to 
prevent  the  falling  of  snow  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes.  In 
the  popular  vote  for  the  election  of  a  President,  which  was 
given  in  November,  1848,  the  Freesoil  party,  as  it  is  called, 
which  was  pledged  to  support  the  Proviso  by  the  sacrifice  of 
all  other  objects,  counted  less  than  300,000  persons  in  all  the 
Northern  States,  and  could  not  choose  a  single  elector ;  the 
Democrats,  who  had  triumphed  at  the  preceding  election 
through  their  advocacy  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  —  a  mea- 
sure which  added  many  thousand  slaves  to  our  population, 
and  one  Slave  State  to  our  Union,  with  a  promise  of  four  more 
such  States  within  a  few  years,  —  numbered  over  1,200,000; 
and  the  Whigs  cast  more  than  1,300,000  votes  for  the  election 
of  a  slaveholder.  It  was  obvious,  then,  that  three  Freesoilers 
held  the  balance  of  power  between  twelve  Democrats  and 
thirteen  Whigs ;  and  both  the  parties  last  named,  of  course, 
began  to  bid  against  each  other  ibr  the  favor  of  the  three  who 
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could  decide  between  tbem  in  the  next  coming  election. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  rivalry,  the  legislatures  of  all  the 
Northern  States,  before  November,  1849,  had  passed  fiery 
resolutions  in  favor  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  Are  these  reso- 
lutions, then,  the  expression  of  a  real,  or  a  factitious,  public 
opinion  ? 

Unfortunately,  the  question  which  is  now  agitated  in  Con- 
gress does  not  relate  exclusively  to  the  admission  of  California 
as  a  Free  State,  and  to  the  application  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso 
to  Utah  and  New  Mexico ;  it  has  been  complicated  with  all 
the  other  debatable  matter  relating  to  slavery,  till  it  has 
become  manifest  that  most  of  the  questions  which  have  been 
mooted  between  the  Free  and  the  Slave  States  must  now  be 
taken  together,  and  all  adjusted  at  once,  or  that  no  progress 
can  be  made  in  the  settlement  of  any  one  of  them.  Within 
the  brief  space  that  now  remains  to  us,  therefore,  we  must 
glance  at  each  of  these  topics,  in  order  to  see  whether  any  of 
them  places  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  main  question,  or  is  so  important  that,  for  the 
sake  of  it.  Congress  must  be  reduced  to  inaction,  the  wheels 
of  government  must  be  stopped,  and  all  the  other  great  inte- 
rests of  the  country  roust  suffer.  It  is  in  these  relations 
alone,  that  we  have  looked  at  the  main  subject,  and  in  these 
alone  it  is  proposed  to  consider  each  of  the  other  questions 
which  have  been  grouped  around  it,  without  any  bond  of  con- 
nection between  them  but  that  they  all  affect  the  institution 
of  slavery.  In  one  respect,  as  already  intimated,  it  is  a  mis- 
fortune that  they  have  been  linked  together ;  for  the  settle- 
ment of  any  one  being  sufficiently  difficult,  the  settlement  of 
all  at  once  seems  nearly  iiopeless.  But  on  another  account, 
we  are  not  sorry  that  the  topic  of  slavery  is  now  so  fully  pre- 
sented, that,  if  decided  at  all,  it  must  be  decided  in  all  its 
political  relations,  and  cease  to  be  a  cause  of  popular  agita- 
tion and  political  manoeuvres  for  many  years  to  come.  Lord 
Ashburton  and  Mr.  Webster,  who  negotiated  the  treaty  of 
Washington  in  1841,  deserve  the  lasting  gratitude  of  both 
England  and  America  for  not  resting  satisfied  with  the  mere 
adjustment  of  the  dispute  between  the  two  countries  as  to  the 
Northeastern  Boundary,  but  for  settling  every  other  matter  of 
controversy  between  them  which  was  then  ripe  for  action.  The 
Oregon  question  alone  was  left,  as  an  taffair  comparatively 
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easy  to  adjust,  when  the  public  attention  should  be  suffi- 
ciently turned  towards  it,  and  when  not  complicated  with 
other  disputes. 

The  first  collateral  question  that  is  presented  relates  to  the 
boundary  of  Texas.  The  dividmg  line  between  this  State 
and  Mexico  was  wholly  undetermined  at  the  time  of  the 
annexation  of  the  former  to  the  United  States  ;  and  when,  by 
the  treaty .  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo,  our  own  southwestern 
boundary  was  extended  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  California 
and  New  Mexico  were  added  to  our  territories,  we  received 
from  Mexico,  also,  her  unadjusted  dispute  with  Texas  as  to 
boundary.  A  portion  of  the  disputed  ground,  the  tract  lying 
between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  as  it  is  of  little 
value  to  either  claimant,  and  can  never  support  a  popula- 
tion large  enough  to  constitute  a  State  by  itself,  will  pro- 
bably be  abandoned  to  Texas  without  controversy.  Not  so 
with  the  Santa  Fe  district  and  the  other  portions  of  New 
Mexico  lying  on  the  east  bank  of  the  upper  Rio  Grande. 
The  native  inhabitants  of  this  region,  the  population  of  which 
is  not  likely  to  receive  any  large  increase  by  immigration, 
cherish  sentiments  of  bitter  hostility  towards  the  Texans,  who 
DOW  threaten  to  extend  their  disputed  dominion  over  them  by 
force.  A  border  warfare  must  ensue,  if  Congress  does  not 
intervene  to  settle  the  difficulty.  Slavery  cannot  be  intro- 
duced into  this  region,  which  is  too  elevated,  too  barren,  and 
situated  too  far  to  the  north  to  recompense  any  other  than 
free  labor ;  but  if  the  laws  of  Texas  are  extended  over  it,  it 
becomes  a  portion  of  a  slave  State,  and  whatever  political 
power  it  may  subsequently  obtain  will  be  lost  to  the  cause  of 
fteedom.  Both  humanity  and  polity  require,  therefore,  that 
the  North  should  submit  to  any  reasonable  sacrifice  for  the 
purpose  of  severing  this  region  from  Texas,  and  adding  it  to 
the  free  territory  of  New  Mexico.  Now,  by  the  terms  of  the 
proposed  compromise,  the  sacrifice  required  is  a  very  trifling 
one.  Texas  is  willing  to  sell  her  claim  to  the  disputed  region 
for  what  she  calls  a  fair  price,  —  for  a  few  millions  of  dollars ; 
and  the  United  States  are  bound  in  equity  to  cause  the  cred- 
itors of  Texas  to  be  paid  a  sum  at  least  equal  to  this  price, 
because  the  revenue  from  the  customs  of  Texas,  which  is  now 
paid  into  our  national  treasury,  was  formally  and  solemnly 
pledged  to  these  creditors  as  a  security  for  their  debt.     Having 
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taken  away  the  security,  our  government  is  bound  to  see  that 
the  debt  is  paid ;  and  it  can  be  paid  with  the  price  of  the 
claim  to  the  disputed  region.  The  South  makes  noobjectioa 
to  this  arrangement ;  Texas,  as  we  have  said,  consents  to  it ; 
and  the  North  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  because,  first,  it 
will  preserve  the  national  faith,  and,  secondly,  it  will  rescue 
a  large  tract  of  country  from  the  dominion  of  a  Slave  State, 
and,  by  joining  it  to  New  Mexico,  add  it  to  the  ^^area  of  free- 
dom." 

The  next  collateral  question,  relating  to  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  may  be  very  quickly 
disposed  of.  In  the  compromise  offered  by  the  Committee  of 
thirteen  Senators,  it  is  proposed  to  abolish  the  slave  trade  in 
the  District,  but  to  leave  the  institution  of  slavery  there  to 
die  a  natural  death,  which,  according  to  all  appearances,  is 
not  far  off.  Since  the  retrocession  of  Alexandria  county  to 
Virginia,  in  1846,  the  District  includes  only  one  county,  which 
IS  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Potomac,  and  which,  in  1830,  had 
a  slave  population  of  4,505 ;  this  number  was  reduced  in  the 
next  ten  years  to  3,320,  a  ratio  of  decrease  nearly  equal  to 
80  per  cent.  If  the  diminution  has  continued  in  the  same 
ratio,  the  number  at  present  cannot  much  exceed  2,000. 
Now,  if  slavery  were  abolished  in  the  District,  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  one  of  these  slaves  would  be  emancipated;  their 
owners,  to  avoid  a  loss  of  property,  would  send  them  off  into 
Maryland  or  Virginia  before  the  law  came  into  operation,  —  a 
change  which  would  certainly  be  a  great  hardship  to  the 
slaves  themselves,  by  breaking  aU  their  ties  of  attachment  to 
their  former  owners  and  homes.  Where,  then,  would  be  the 
gain  to  the  cause  of  freedom  from  this  operation  of  sweeping 
out  a  few  slaves  from  a  little  tract,  embracing  sixty  or  seventy 
square  miles,  in  the  very  heart  of  a  great  slave  region  ? 
There  were  at  least  ei^t  counties  in  western  Virginia,  in 
1840,  which  had  less  than  100  slaves  each ;  they  had  but  634 
in  all.  Who  would  advocate  the  removal  of  these  634  poor 
blacks  into  the  neighboring  and  more  populous  slave  counties, 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  an  extent  of  "freesoil"  at  least 
twenty  times  as  great  as  the  present  District  of  Columbia? 
Moreover,  by  insisting  on  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dis^ 
trict,  the  compromise  will  be  defeated,  and  the  slave  trade 
will  continue.     Shall  we  reject  a  part^  because  we  cannot 
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obtain  the  whole?  We  hesitate  not'to  say,  that  by  abolishing 
the  trajfSc  in  slaves  near  the  capital,  a  greater  good  would  be 
accomplished  than  would  follow  from  the  prohibition  of  slave 
labor  there,  if  it  was  still  allowed  to  bring  slaves  thither  for 
the  purposes  of  trade,  but  not  for  continued  residence.  "  It 
is  a  trade  sometimes  exhibiting  revolting  spectacles,"  say  the 
Committee  of  Thirteen,  a  majority  of  whom  are  from  the 
South,  ''and  one  in  which  the  people  of  the  District  have  no 
interest,  but  on  the  contrary,  are  believed  to  be  desirous  that 
it  should  be  discontinued.  Most,  if  not  all,  the  slaveholding 
States,  have,  either  in  their  constitutions  or  by  penal  enact- 
ments, prohibited  a  trade  in  slaves  as  merchandise  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions."  The  bill  which  the  Committee  pre- 
sent for  abolishing  the  trade  in  the  District  is  ''  framed  after 
the  model  of  what  the  law  of  Maryland  was,  when  the  General 
Government  was  removed  to  Washington." 

We  come  now  to  the  last  of  these  collateral  questions  — 
the  most  painful  and  perplexing  one  of  all  —  the  extradition 
of  fugitive  slaves.  This  surely  is  a  case  for  mutual  concession, 
for  deference  to  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  others,  which  have 
been  made  wholly  irreconcilable  with  our  own  by  the  force 
of  circumstances  and  by  the  accident  of  birth  and  education 
in  different  localities  and  under  opposite  influences.  Southern 
planters  are  naturally  irritated  at  losing  a  portion  of  their  pro- 
perty, which  is  expressly  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  which  would  be  preserved  to  them  if  the  Constitu- 
tional provision  upon  the  subject  were  strictly  and  faithfully 
observed.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  bound  to  recognize 
the  fact,  that  it  is  an  odious  and  hateful  thing  for  their  breth- 
ren at  the  North,  who  have  been  educated  to  an  abhorrence 
of  such  an  institution  as  slavery,  to  arrest  the  trembling  fugi- 
tive from  an  unjust  servitude  to  which  he  has  been  condemned 
by  no  fault  of  his  own,  and  to  deliver  him  bound  into  the  hands 
of  his  pursuers.  There  are  some  things  from  which  human 
nature  revolts,  and  our  spontaneous  impulses  in  regard  to  them 
seem  armed  with  a  higher  authority  than  any  human  law  or 
human  compacts  can  bestow.  But  those  who  feel  the  full 
weight  of  this  primal  obligation  ought,  not  only  in  charity, 
but  in  justice,  to  remember,  that  the  inhabitants  of  one  half  of 
the  States  of  this  Union  utterly  deny,  —  and,  in  the  case  of  so 
vast  a  number  of  persons,  we  are  constrained  to  admit,  that 
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most  of  them  conscientiously  deny,  —  that  there  is  any  such 
obligation  whatever;  and  it  should  also  be  remembered,  that 
we  are  not  entitled  to  gratify  our  own  philanthropic  impulses, 
and  to  follow  our  own  moral  convictions,  at  the  expense  of 
others,  whose  impulses  and  convictions  point  directly  the 
other  way,  when  we  might  gratify  or  follow  them  at  our  otvn 
cost.  Let  it  be  granted,  then,  that  the  obligation  to  protect 
the  fugitive  slave,  who  has  reached  our  shores  and  claims  our 
hospitality,  transcends  all  others  in  importance.  Still,  if  we 
can  protect  him  bypayirig  the  price  of  his  freedom  just  as  well 
as  by  causing  his  owner,  who  acknowledges  no  obligation  in 
the  case,  to  be  defrauded  of  that  price,  when  it  has  been 
guaranteed  to  him  by  the  solemn  compact  of  the  Constitution, 
then  we  are  bound  to  take  upon  our  own  shoulders  the  burden 
and  the  charge  of  following  our  own  convictions  of  duty  where 
they  differ  from  those  of  others.  We  have  little  respect  for 
the  conscience  that  luxuriates  in  following  its  own  impulses 
just  as  long  as  it  can  throw  upon  others  the  only  sacrifice 
which  is  required  for  compliance  with  them. 

We  are  serious  in  this  matter.  Speaking  as  an  individual 
only,  so  great  are  our  dislike  and  abhorrence  of  the  *^  peculiar 
domestic  institution,"  that  we  should  much  prefer  that  no  fugi- 
tive slave  should  ever  be  allowed  to  leave  the  soil  of  Massa- 
chusetts, because  reclaimed  by  his  owner.  But  we  do  not, 
on  that  account,  hold  to  robbing  that  owner  of  what  he  deems 
to  be  his  just  property,  or  to  breaking  a  compact  in  one  point, 
where  it  militates  with  our  convictions  of  duty,  while  we  hold 
to  it  in  all  other  respects,  because  in  these  it  advances  our 
own  interests.  Let  the  State  ransom  the  poor  fugitive ;  let 
individuals  ransom  him.  The  cost  of  this  proceeding  will  not 
be  very  onerous ;  it  will  not  bankrupt  us.  The  legislature 
holds  its  session  at  an  expense  to  the  State  of  about  $750  a 
day ;  and  the  charge,  during  the  last  two  sessions  only,  for 
those  days  which  have  been  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  this 
yery  subject,  would  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  ransom 
all  the  fiigitive  slaves  who  have  been  carried  back  from  the 
soil  of  all  New  England  for  the  last  thirty  years.  Those  pei^ 
sons  whose  very  delicate  consciences  will  not  allow  them  to 
fiivor  an  appropriation  of  the  public  money  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  a  slaveholder,  though  these  demands  are  sanctioned 
by  the  Constitution,  may  get  out  of  the  dilemma  by  advancing 
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a  very  small  sura  frora  their  own  pockets  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  the  poor  fugitive  forward  on  his  way  to  Canada, 
where  no  law  or  claimant  from  the  United  States  can  touch 
him.  For  the  statistics  of  this  matter,  we  borrow  from  Mr. 
Webster's  recent  letter  to  the  citizens  of  Newburyport. 

*^To  ascertain  the  truth,  m  this  respect,  I  have  made  diligent  in- 
quiry of  members  of  Congress  from  the  six  New  England  States. 
On  a  subject  so  general  1  cannot  be  sure,  of  course,  that  the  in- 
formation received  is  entirely  accurate,  and,  therefore,  I  do  not 
say  that  the  statement  which  I  am  about  to  present  may  be  relied 
on  as  altogether  correct,  but  I  suppose  it  cannot  be  materially 
erroneous.  The  result,  then,  of  all  I  can  learn,  is  this:  No 
seizure  of  an  alleged  fugitive  slave  has  ever  been  made  in  Maine. 
No  seizure  of  an  alleged  fugitive  slave  has  been  made  in  New 
Hampshire.  No  seizure  of  an  alleged  fugitive  slave  has  ever 
been  made  in  Vermont.  No  seizure  of  an  alleged  fugitive  slave 
has  been  made  in  Rhode  Island  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
No  seizure  of  an  alleged  fugitive  slave  is  known  to  have  been 
made  in  Connecticut,  except  one  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
in  that  case  the  negro  was  immediately  discharged  for  want  of 
proof  of  identity.  Some  instances  of  the  seizure  of  alleged  fugi- 
tive slaves  are  known  to  have  occurred  in  this  generation  in  Mas- 
sachusetts; but,  except  one,  their  number  and  their  history  is 
uncertain ;  that  one  took  place  in  Boston  twelve  or  fiAeen  years 
ago ;  and  in  that  case,  some  charitably  disposed  persons  ofiered 
the  owner  a  sum  of  money  which  he  regarded  as  less  than  half 
the  value  of  the  slave,  but  which  he  agreed  to  accept,  and  the 
negro  was  discharged.  A  few  cases,  f  suppose,  may  have  oc- 
curred in  New  Bedford,  but  they  attracted  little  notice,  nor  so  far 
as  I  can  learn,  caused  any  complaint.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know 
that  there  ever  was  more  than  a  single  case  or  two  arising  in  that 
place.  Be  it  remembered,  that  I  am  speaking  of  reclamations  of 
slaves  made  by  their  masters,  under  the  law  of  Congress.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  instances  of  violent  abduction  and  kidnapping 
made  by  persons  not  professing  to  be  reclaiming  their  own  slaves." 

On  this  subject,  also,  it  behooves  us  to  see  how  recent  are 
our  own  convictions,  whether  of  expediency,  legality,  or  duty, 
which  now  come  into  serious  conflict  with  the  asserted  rights 
of  our  brethren  from  the  South.  If  it  is  within  some  fifteen 
years  only,  that  our  own  eyes  have  been  opened  to  the  sin 
and  shame  of  allowing  that  provision  in  the  Constitution  to 
be  enforced,  which  says  that  all  fugitives  from  labor,  on  the 
demand  of  their  owners,  "  shall  be  delivered  up/'  we  ought 
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to  have  some  charity  for  others,  who  happen  to  be  a  few  years 
behind  us  in  coming  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Upon  this 
point,  we  can  offer  only  an  abstract  of  the  facts  which  have 
been  collected  and  presented  with  great  force  by  Mr.  Webster. 
He  first  cites  a  clause  from  the  articles  of  confederation  be- 
tween the  four  New  England  Colonies,  which  were  estab- 
lished as  early  as  1643 ;  that  clause  provides,  "  that  if  any 
servant  run  away  from  his  master  into  any  other  of  these  con- 
federated jurisdictions,  that  in  such  cases,  upon  the  certificate 
of  one  magistrate  in  the  jurisdiction  out  of  which  the  said 
servant  fiedy  or  upon  other  due  proof,  the  said  servant  shall  be 
delivered,  either  to  his  master  or  to  any  other  that  pursues, 
and  brings  such  certificate  or  proof."  Then,  coming  down  to 
our  post-revolutionary  history,  he  shows  that  the  act  of  1793, 
enacted  under  the  administration  of  General  Washington,  en- 
titled ''  An  act  respecting  fugitives  from  justice,  and  persons 
escaping  from  the  service  of  their  masters,"  appears  to  have 
been  well  considered,  ^^  and  to  have  passed  with  little  oppo- 
sition." Massachusetts  was  represented  at  that  time  in  the 
United  States  Senate  by  George  Cabot  and  Caleb  Strong  ; 
and  the  bill  <<  appears  to  have  passed  the  Senate  without  a 
division."  She  was  represented  in  the  lower  House  by  Fisher 
Ames,  Mr.  Goodhue,  Mr.  Gerry,  Mr.  Bourne,  Mr.  Leonard, 
and  Mr.  Sedgwick,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Leonard,  supported  the  bill,  which  finally  passed  by  a  major- 
ity of  forty-eight  to  seven ;  and  of  this  small  minority,  two 
were  representatives  from  slaveholding  States.  We  have 
never  heard  that  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
created  any  ill-foeliDg,  or  gave  rise  to  any  disorder  or  oppo- 
sition, before  1835,  the  period  when  the  agitation  against 
slavery  commenced.  Yet  it  did  not  provide  for  a  trial  by 
jury  in  the  State  where  the  fugitive  was  apprehended,  or  any- 
where else;  and  in  this  respect,  certainly,  it  was  inferior 
to  —  it  was  not  so  favorable  to  freedom  as  —  the  bill  which 
has  just  been  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Compromise 
Committee  of  Thirteen,  a  majority  of  whom  ai*e  from  the 
South.  Surely,  when  we  have  learned  our  own  lesson  respect- 
ing our  duty  to  fugitive  slaves  so  very  recently,  we  can  afford 
to  have  a  little  patience  with  others,  who  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  studying  in  so  good  a  school. 

But  the  importance  of  this  subject  is  leading  us  away  from 
the  strictly  limited  topic  which  alone  we  proposed  to  consid- 
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er ;  —  whether  the  precise  question  now  offered  for  the  deci- 
sion of  Congress  covers  so  much  ground,  and  is  of  such  vital 
importance,  that  all  compromise  or  concession  with  respect  to 
it  is  impossible,  and  the  national  legislature  must  be  allowed 
to  adjourn  in  confusion  and  uproar,  without  taking  any  deci- 
sive step  in  relation  either  to  slavery  or  to  any  other  portion 
of  the  public  business.  Whatever  may  be  the  position  occu- 
pied by  any  party  or  any  individual  upon  this  delicate  affair, 
we  have  a  right  to  call  upon  him  or  them  for  a  definite  answer 
to  the  plain  query,  What  is  to  be  done  1  What  course  do 
you  propose  with  any  reasonable  expectation  of  its  accom- 
plishment? It  is  idle  to  make  objections  to  any  scheme  that 
can  be  offered,  to  show  that  in  some  respects  it  is  inexpedient, 
and  in  others  that  it  falls  below  our  convictions  of  right, 
unless  the  objector  is  prepared  either  to  bring  forward  another 
project  which  is  not  open  to  these  exceptions,  and  which 
Congress  can  probably  be  induced  to  pass,  or  to  prove  that 
inaction,  doing  nothing,  is  the  smaller  evil  of  the  two. 

What,  then,  would  be  the  consequences  of  inaction, — of 
an  adjournment  of  Congress  without  any  law  being  passed 
upon  any  of  the  subjects  that  we  have  here  considered,  — a 
result  which  will  be  sure  to  follow,  if  the  North  insists  that  its 
whole  claim  in  regard  to  this  matter  shall  be  granted  ?  The 
law  of  1793  will  remain  in  force,  and  fugitive  slaves  will 
still  be  liable  to  be  carried  back  to  the  State  whence  they 
escaped,  without  any  chance  being  afforded,  through  a  trial 
by  jury,  of  preventing  a  mistake  as  to  the  person.  The  pro- 
cess of  law,  it  is  true,  may  be  arrested  by  force ;  the  trembling 
fugitive  may  be  rescued  by  a  mob,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
courts  and  the  Constitution.  But  however  such  a  result  as 
this  may  suit  the  views  of  a  few  half  crazy  fanatics,  we  know 
that  the  great  body  of  the  people  from  the  Free  States  would 
regard  it  with  indignation  and  horror.  Better  that  the  North 
of  its  own  accord  should  dissever  this  glorious  Union,  and 
resign  the  whole  country  to  the  plagues  of  anarchy  and  civil 
war,  than  that  it  should  deliberately  determine  to  break  its 
own  plighted  word,  to  renounce  its  reverence  for  law,  and  to 
seek  a  triumph  by  brute  force  over  the  constituted  authorities 
of  justice !  We  do  not  hold  to  stealing  the  weapons  of  the 
devil,  even  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  the  battles  of  heaven 
with  them. 

If  it  te  conceded  that  something  must  be  done,  it  remains 
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to  be  shown  how  far  the  diflference  between  the  North  and 
the  South  upon  this  subject  ha6  been  practically  narrowed 
down,  and  what  is  really  the  issue  between  them?  The 
fanatics  from  one  extremity  of  the  Union  must  not  ar^ue  the 
matter  before  the  people,  as  if  the  question  were,  whether  the 
North  should  openly  trample  the  Constitution  under  foot,  and 
refuse  to  give  up  fugitive  slaves  under  any  circumstances ;  no 
such  demand  is  made,  no  such  result  is  contemplated,  by  one 
out  of  a  thousand  of  our  voting  population.  The  obligation 
to  comply  with  the  distinct  requisition  or  compact  in  the  Con- 
stitution, when  reasonably  interpreted  and  with  due  precau- 
tions against  mistake  or  fraud,  is  almost  universally  recog- 
nized. And  fanatics  in  the  opposite  extreme  must  not  take 
it  for  granted,  that  the  South  claims  permission  for  any  of  its 
inhabitants  to  enter  a  free  State  at  his  pleasure,  and,  seizing 
any  person  whom  he  may  meet,  whether  white  or  colored 
without  producing  any  proof  of  his  assertion  that  he  is  a  fugi- 
tive slave,  instantly  to  drag  him  away  into  hopeless  bondage. 
Certainly,  no  Southern  member  of  Congress  ever  hinted  at  the 
necessity  of  putting  forward  so  monstrous  a  claim.  Yet,  from 
exaggerations  as  gross  as  these  most  of  the  present  jealousy 
and  ill  feeling  between  the  North  and  the  South  upon  this 
subject  has  arisen. 

The  precise  question,  the  whole  question,  which  Congress 
now  has  to  determine  is,  whether  the  person  alleged  to  be  a 
fugitive  shall  have  the  bene6t  of  a  trial  by  jury,  to  ascertain 
whether  he  is  a  slave  or  not,  in  the  State  where  he  is  cap^ 
tured,  or  in  that  from  which  he  is  said  to  have  fled.  Here  is 
the  whole  point  in  controversy ;  this  is  the  length  and  the 
breadth  of  the  present  difference  between  the  North  and  the 
South  on  this  painful  subject.  The  North  admits,  that  if  it 
be  satisfactorily  proved,  that  the  person  arrested  is  a  slave  of 
the  person  who  claims  him,  then  the  former  must  be  ^'  deliv- 
ered up."  The  South  admits,  or  is  willing  to  grant,  that  the 
fugitive  shall  have  the  benefit  of  a  trial  by  jury,  that  he  may 
establish  if  he  can,  the  fact  that  he  was  born  free ;  but  it 
insists  that  this  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  from  which  it  is 
charged  that  he  is  a  fugitive.  The  Committee  of  Thirteen, 
a  majority  of  whom  are  from  the  South,  recommend  two  addi- 
tions to  the  fugitive  slave  bill  now  before  Congress ;  accord- 
ing to  the  first,  "  the  owner  of  a  fugitive  from  service  or  labor 
22* 
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is,  whea  practicable,  to  carry  with  hitn  to  the  State  in  which 
the  person  is  found  a  record,  from  a  competent  tribunal,  adju- 
dicating the  facts  of  elopement  and  slavery,  with  a  general 
description  of  the  fugitive.  This  record,  properly  attested 
and  certified  under  the  official  seal  of  the  court,  being  taken 
to  the  State  where  the  person  owing  service  or  labor  is  found, 
is  to  be  held  competent  and  sufficient  evidence  of  the  facts 
which  have  been  adjudicated,  and  will  leave  nothing  more  to 
be  done  than  to  identify  the  fugitive."  The  other  addition 
to  the  bill  may  also  be  explained  in  the  Committee's  own 
words. 

^'  Whilst  the  Committee  conceive  that  a  trial  by  jury  in  a  State 
where  a  fugitive  from  service  or  labor  is  recaptured  would  be  a 
virtual  denial  of  justice  to  the  claimant  of  such  a  fugitive,  and 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  positive  refusal  to  execute  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution, the  same  objections  do  not  apply  to  such  a 
trial  in  the  State  from  which  he  fled.  In  slaveholding  States  full 
justice  is  administered,  with  entire  fairness  and  impartiality,  in 
cases  of  all  actions  for  freedom.  The  person  claiming  his  free- 
dom is  allowed  to  sue  in  fortnd  pauperis ;  counsel  is  assigned 
him  ;  time  is  allowed  him  to  collect  his  witnesses,  and  to  attend 
the  sessions  of  the  court ;  and  his  claimant  is  placed  under  bond 
and  security,  or  b  divested  of  the  possession  during  the  progress 
of  the  trial  to  insure  the  enjoyment  of  these  privileges ;  and  if 
there  be  any  leaning  on  the  part  of  the  court  and  juries,  it  always 
leans  on  the  side  of  the  claimant  for  freedom. 

*'  In  deference  to  the  feelings  and  prejudices  which  prevail  in 
the  non-slaveholding  States,  the  Committee  propose  such  a  trial 
in  the  State  from  which  the  fugitive  fled,  in  all  cases  where  be 
declares,  to  the  officer  giving  the  certificate  for  his  return,  that  he 
has  a  right  to  his  freedom.  Accordingly,  the  Committee  have 
prepared,  and  report  herewith,  two  sections,  which  they  recom- 
mend should  be  incorporated  in  the  fugitive  bill  pending  in  the 
Senate.  According  to  these  sections,  the  claimant  is  placed 
under  bond,  and  required  to  return  the  fugitive  to  that  county  in 
the  State  from  which  he  fled,  and  there  to  take  him  before  a  com- 
petent tribunal,  and  allow  him  to  assert  and  establish  his  freedom 
if  he  can,  afibrding  him  for  that  purpose  all  needful  facilities." 

These  provisions,  of  course,  will  not  be  satisfactory  to  that 
portion  of  the  people  from  the  North,  — a  very  small  portion 
we  trust, —  who  declare  that  the  article  of  the  Constitution  relat- 
ing to  the  delivery  of  fugitive  slaves  ought  not  to  be  enforced, 
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and  shall  not  be  enforced,  if  by  any  means  they  can  prevent 
or  evade  its  action.  To  such  persons  we  have  nothing  to 
say,  except  to  urge  upon  them  the  obvious  duty,  if  they  repu- 
diate the  Constitution  in  one  respect,  to  repudiate  it  in  all,  and 
immediately  to  do  all  they  can  towards  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  Let  them,  like  the  ultra  abolitionists,  cry  out  with 
all  their  might,  <*  Down  with  the  Union  !  down  with  the  Con- 
stitution !  for  it  is  a  compact  with  sin,  and  an  engagement  to 
do  evil ;  "  and  we  shall  then  respect  their  manliness  and  con- 
sbtency,  whatever  we  may  think  of  their  discretion. 

But  of  those  who  are  determined  to  act  up  faithfully  to  all 
the  requisitions  of  that  instrument  •**  itself  a  compromise  — 
under  which  we  and  our  fathers  have  lived  and  prospered  for 
more  than  sixty  years,  however  hard  some  of  its  provisions 
may  be,  merely  resolving  to  put  a  rigorous  construction  upon 
those  clauses  in  it  which  seem  adverse  to  the  great  principles 
of  human  freedom,  —  we  would  respectfully  ask,  whether  the 
safeguards  here  offered  are  not  enough  to  prevent  any  abuse 
of  the  article  in  question,  or  any  iniquitous  application  of  it  to 
purposes  not  contemplated  by  its  authors.  Can  they  honestly 
say  they  have  serious  fears,  even  after  these  precautions  are 
adopted  into  the  law,  lest  it  should  cause  some  human  being 
to  be  delivered  up  to  slavery,  who  is  fairly,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, entitled  to  his  freedom  ?  Impossible !  they  cannot 
say  it.  For  the  law  of  1793,  which  does  not  provide  for 
a  trial  by  jury  anywhere,  had  been  forty  years  in  force  before 
the  current  of  popular  feeling  at  the  North  had  even  begun 
to  obstruct  its  action  ;  during  all  this  time  many  fugitives  were 
captured  and  carried  back ;  and  not  one  case  among  them 
has  yet  been  cited  in  regard  to  which  even  a  suspicion  existed 
that  the  person  reclaimed  was  not  a  slave.  There  hkve  been 
instances  of  kidnapping ;  but  the  kidnapper,  like  the  burglar 
and  the  assassin,  lies  in  wait  for  his  prey  in  the  hours  of  dark- 
ness, and  does  not  come  forward  under  the  light  of  heaven  to 
claim  the  benefit  of  an  article  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  No  fugitive  is  ever  likely  to  be  reclaimed  except  by 
a  Southern  planter,  whose  fortune  and  position  in  life,  however 
harsh  a  judgment  we  may  pass  upon  his  willingness  to  be  a 
slaveholder,  certainly  place  him  far  above  any  temptation  to 
turn  kidnapper;  the  mere  supposition  is  injurious  to  him ;  and 
he  does  right  to  repel  it  with  scorn  and  indignation.    And  now, 
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when  conscious  that  the  public  sentiment  of  the  whole  civil- 
ized world,  and  especially  of  the  Northern  States,  is  strongly 
excited  against  him  as  an  owner  of  slaves,  and  still  more  as  a 
pursuer  of  one  of  them  who  has  fled  from  bondage,  he  will  be 
very  loath  to  exercise  the  privilege  secured  to  him  by  the 
Constitution,  except  in  a  very  urgent  case,  and  where  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt  rests  upon  his  claim.  For  this  reason,  though 
thousands  of  slaves  have  escaped  by  crossing  the  Ohio  River, 
or  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  during  the  last  five  years,  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  reclaim  them  in  more  than  one  case 
out  of  a  thousand. 

Then,  rejecting  the  supposition  of  an  attempt  to  kidnap, 
will  there  be  any  reasonable  fear,  after  the  safeguards  above- 
mentioned  have  been  adopted  into  the  fugitive  slave  bill,  that 
a  mistake  may  be  committed,  and  possibly  a  freeman  be 
**  delivered  up,"  and  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  be  retained  for 
life  in  bondage  ?  We  think  not.  Trials  are  not  very  infre- 
quent at  the  South,  in  which  a  reputed  slave  claims  his  free- 
dom as  a  right,  and  establishes  that  claim.  Many  cases  might 
be  cited  from  the  legal  reports  to  sustain  this  remark ;  but  we 
prefer  to  quote  the  plain  and  manly  assertion  made  by  Mr. 
Clay,  in  a  recent  speech  in  the  Senate :  — 

^'  The  statement  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  is  perfectly  true, 
that  the  greatest  facilities  are  always  extended  to  every  man  of 
color  in  the  slaveholding  States,  who  sues  for  freedom.  I  have 
never  known  an  instance  of  a  failure  on  the  part  of  a  person  thus 
suing,  to  procure  a  verdict  and  judgment  in  his  favor  if  there  were 
even  slight  grounds  in  support  of  his  claim.  And,  Sir,  so  far  is 
the  sympathy  in  behalf  of  a  person  suing  for  his  freedom  carried, 
that  few  members  of  the  bar  appear  against  them.  I  will  men- 
tion, though  in  no  boastful  spirit,  that  I  myself  never  appeared 
but  once  in  my  life  against  a  person  suing  for  his  freedom,  but 
have  appeared  for  them  in  many  instances,  without  charging  them 
a  solitary  cent.  That,  I  believe,  is  the  general  course  of  the 
liberal  and  eminent  portion  of  the  bar  throughout  the  country. 
One  case  I  made  an  exception;  but  it  was  a  case  where  I 
appeared  for  a  particular  friend.  I  told  him,  *  Sir,  I  will  not 
appear  against  your  negroes,  unless  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that 
they  have  no  right  to  freedom  ;  and  even  if  I  shall  become,  after 
the  progress  of  the  trial,  convinced  that  they  are  entitled  to  free- 
dom, I  shall  abandon  your  cause.*  I  venture  to  say,  then,  that 
in  all  that  relates  to  tenderness  of  treatment  to  that  portion  of  our 
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population,  and  to  the  administration  of  justice  to  them,  and  the 
supply  of  their  wants,  nothing  can  be  found  in  the  slaveholding 
States  that  is  not  honorable  and  creditable  to  them." 

In  a  letter  recently  published  in  the  National  Intettigencer^ 
Ex-President  Tyler  confirms  this  statement  in  very  decided 
language,  and  adds  his  own  experience  of  the  same  character 
with  that  of  Mr.  Clay.  The  truth  is,  in  a  case  of  this  sort, 
public  sentiment  at  the  South  takes  just  the  same  direction 
that  it  does  at  the  North  ;  it  is  altogether  on  the  side  of  the 
claimant  for  freedom,  and  is  sometimes  expressed  so  strongly 
as  to  interfere  with  the  deliberate  action  of  the  proper  tribunals. 
At  New  Orleans,  a  few  years  ago,  a  singular  trial  was  had, 
in  which  a  supposed  yellow  girl,  who  had  certainly  been  a 
slave  for  many  years,  claimed  her  freedom  on  the  ground  that 
she  was  in  fact  a  German,  with  no  negro  blood  in  her  veins, 
who  had  been  stolen  from  her  parents,  poor  emigrants,  when 
they  first  came  to  the  State,  many  years  before.  The  sup- 
posed parents  had  deceased ;  and  there  was  no  evidence  in 
her  favor  but  that  of  some  German  women,  who  had  come 
over  in  the  same  ship  with  them,  and  who  thought  they  recog- 
nized the  girl  by  certain  marks  on  her  person,  though  they 
bad  entirely  lost  sight  of  her  during  the  long  period  in  which 
she  had  lived  as  a  slave.  Her  claim  was  admitted,  and  she 
IS  now  free  ;  perhaps  the  testimony,  as  the  case  was  certainly 
a  strange  and  doubtful  one,  fairly  entitled  her  to  the  verdict ; 
but  if  the  object  bad  been,  to  prove  that  she  was  the  child  of 
these  German  parents  in  order  to  enable  her  to  inherit  their 
property,  and  not  to  rescue  her  from  servitude,  we  think  most 
lawyers  would  admit  that  the  case  would  have  been  decided 
the  other  way.  However  this  may  be,  the  public  sympathy 
for  her,  in  New  Orleans,  was  shown  in  a  very  decided  man- 
ner. Fears  were  entertained,  if  the  court  had  decided  differ- 
ently, that  the  mob  would  have  invaded  the  court  ho6se  and 
rescued  her  by  force  of  arms.  After  her  release,  she  was 
received  with  a  sort  of  public  ovation  ;  a  grand  ball  was  given, 
at  which  she  led  off  the  dance  with  the  gentleman  who  had 
acted  as  her  principal  counsel  for  a  partner ;  and  so  much 
indignation  was  excited  against  her  former  owner  that  he 
deemed  it  necessary,  several  months  afterward,  to  publish  a 
pamphlet  in  his  defence ;  in  which,  to  say  the  truth,  so  much 
additional  evidence  was  cited,  tracing  the  history  of  the  girl 
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from  infancy,  as  to  leave  very  little  doubt  that  she  was  bora 
a  slave. 

We  have  no  wish  to  argue  the  legal  question,  whether  a 
fair  construction  of  the  article  in  the  Constitution  requires  that 
the  alleged  fugitive  slave  should  have  the  benefit  of  a  trial 
by  jury  in  the  State  where  he  is  seized,  or  in  that  to  which 
bis  captor  proposes  to  carry  him.  Eminent  counsel  learned 
in  the  law,  as  we  do  not  pretend  to  be,  differ  on  this  point ; 
and  after  making  but  two  remarks  upon  it,  we  will  leave  it  in 
their  hands,  as  the  decision  of  it  does  not  affect  our  argument. 
The  first  is,  that  the  great  similarity  of  the  language  in  the 
two  contiguous  paragraphs  of  the  second  section  of  the  fourth 
article  of  the  Constitution,  the  one  of  which  directs  that  fugi- 
tives from  justice,  and  the  other  that  fugitives  from  service, 
shall  <<  be  delivered  up "  for  the  purpose  of  being  carried 
into  another  State  where  the  crime  was  committed  or  the 
service  was  due,  create  a  pretty  strong  presumption,  that  the 
same  place  for  the  final  legal  investigation  was  contemplated 
m  the  two  cases  ;  and  it  is  admitted  on  all  bands,  that  fugi- 
tives from  justice  are  to  be  tried,  not  in  the  State  where  they 
are  seized,  but  in  that  to  which  they  are  to  be  carried.  Our 
second  remark  is,  that  because  the  Constitution  describes  a 
fugitive  slave  as  a  ^'  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one 
State  under  the  laws  thereof  [and]  escaping  into  another," 
the  question  whether  he  is  a  slave  or  not  must  certainly  be 
decided  by  the  laws  of  the  State  whence  he  has  fled,  not  by 
those  of  the  State  in  which  he  has  taken  refuge ;  and  it  seems 
roost  natural  and  equitable  that  he  should  be  tried  in  the 
State  whose  laws  must  determine  the  result  of  the  trial. 

We  have  now  finished  our  brief  review  of  the  questions  at 
present  before  Congress  relating  to  the  institution  of  slavery ; 
and  it  may  safely  be  left  to  the  decision  of  any  reasonable 
man,  not  unduly  affected  by  philanthropic  declamations,  sec- 
tional jealousy,  party  spirit,  or  the  fear  of  public  opinion, 
whether  they  involve  any  considerations  of  so  vast  moment, 
or  any  imperative  moral  obligation,  which  make  it  improper 
that  they  should  be  settled  by  a  fair  compromise  of  opposing 
views,  and  which  render  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
whole  Northern  or  Southern  claims  should  be  insisted  upon, 
at  the  certain  cost  of  an  adjournment  of  Congress  in  an  up- 
roar, with  the  postponement  or  defeat  of  this  and  all  other 
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public  business.  We  might  safely  leave  this  question  to  be 
answered  by  the  Senators  and  Representatives  themselves,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  jealous  and  fearful  reference,  which,  as  we 
have  already  noticed,  they  all  make  to  what  they  suppose  is 
the  state  of  public  opinion  in  the  district  or  State  which  they 
represent.  Each  one  endeavors  to  court  the  favor  of  his 
constituents,  and  thereby  to  secure  his  own  seat  in  Congress, 
by  advocating  in  their  most  exaggerated  form  the  political 
doctrines  which  he  knows  to  be  most  current  and  popular  in 
his  own  region.  His  own  zeal,  he  thinks,  is  measured  by  the 
violence  of  the  language  that  he  uses,  and  by  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  demands  that  he  makes.  Let  others  take  the 
responsibility  of  legislating  for  the  whole  country ;  he  will 
legislate,  as  he  makes  speeches,  only  "  for  Buncombe."  He 
holds  his  seat  only  to  assert  the  rights,  to  support  the  interests, 
and  to  maintain  the  opinions  of  Buncombe.  His  adherents  at 
borne,  anxious  to  defend  his  claims  against  a  formidable  com- 
petitor, quote  his  most  exaggerated  expressions  with  applause, 
and  strive  to  show  how  faithfully  he  reflects  the  minds  of  his 
constituents ;  while  his  opponents  are  on  the  watch,  eager  to 
detect  the  first  symptoms  of  flinching,  and  to  oppose  to  them 
the  more  uncompromising  language  and  conduct  of  hb  rival. 
The  words  of  both  parties,  uttered  in  reference  only  to  this 
local  contest,  are  caught  up  and  quoted  elsewhere  as  evidence 
of  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  this  particular  district ;  and 
its  representative  in  Congress,  together  with  his  colleagues 
firom  the  immediate  vicinity,  is  goaded  on  to  new  and  al- 
most frantic  eflforts  to  keep  ahead,  if  possible,  of  the  pro- 
gress of  public  sentiment  in  his  State.  Thus  extravagance  and 
fanaticism  are  generated  by  a  sort  of  reciprocal  action  be- 
tween the  congressman  and  those  who  elect  him  ;  each  acts 
upon  the  other ;  each  does  his  part  towards  manufacturing  the 
"  public  opinion  "  before  which  he  bows  down  and  trembles. 
•-  Our  object,  we  repeat  it,  is  not  to  cast  obloquy  upon  the 
proceedings  or  the  members  of  the  present  Congress,  but  only 
to  expose  the  tendency  of  the  system  or  scheme  of  party 
politics  under  which  they  act ;  a  tendency  which  is  becoming 
more  marked  and  fatal  in  its  eflTects  with  the  lapse  of  every 
year,  and  which  is  almost  the  sole  cause  why  every  great 
question,  upon  which  opinions  in  difierent  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  much  divided,  'is  pressed  with  so  much  discreditable 
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beat  and  violence,  every  plan  of  conciliation  and  compromise 
in  regard  to  it  being  scouted  by  persons  who  look  only  to 
their  ovm  political  success,  and  not  to  the  reputation  of  the 
national  legislature  as  a  whole,  or  to  the  welfare  of  the  Union. 
Furious  menaces  and  bellowing  exaggeration  take  the  place 
of  calm  and  dignified  debate ;  the  halls  of  the  capitol  often 
present  scenes  which  would  disgrace  a  bear-garden;  and 
Congress  attains  the  unenviable  fame  of  being  the  roost  help- 
less, disorderly,  and.  inefficient  legislative  body  which  can  be 
found  in  the  civilized  world.  Intolerance  and  extravagance 
are  the  easily  besetting  sins  of  our  national  character  and 
political  organization.  The  fanaticism  of  the  South  is  fairly 
matched  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  North  ;  and  the  only  proper 
corrective  of  the  evil  in  one  case  is  a  fair  exposition  of  its 
magnitude  in  the  other.  If  the  people  of  New  England 
would  study  the  objections  made  to  Mr.  Clay's  compromise 
plan  —  the  denunciations  of  it — by  the  Senators  Irom  Lou- 
isiana and  Alabama,  and  if  the  constituents  of  these  Senators 
would  lend  a  hearing  to  the  equally  furious  diatribes  against 
it  uttered  by  Mr  Seward  and  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  we  doubt 
not  both  parties  would  agree,  that  the  plan  on  the  whole  was 
reasonable  and  just. 

Moderation  and  fairness  in  the  national  councils  upon  this 
subject,  as  one  might  have  expected,  have  been  displayed  by 
those  whose  position  is  most  independent,  —  either  by  those 
who  expect  soon  to  retire  to  private  life,  or  by  those  whose 
commanding  fame,  being  rather  national  than  local,  raises 
them  above  the  influence  of  slight  oscillations  of  public  opin- 
ion in  their  native  States.  The  two  great  statesmen  of  the 
country,  magis  pares  qnam  similes^  have  nobly  cast  aside  all 
reference  to  local  jealousy  and  prejudice,  and  spoken  out 
manfully  for  the  whole  Union  tb  whom  their  reputation  be- 
longs. The  veteran  Senator  from  Kentucky,  at  an  age  which 
places  him  far  beyond  the  hope  of  any  earthly  reward,  and 
when  he  might  well  claim  to  be  excused  from  all  public 
duties,  has  come  forward  to  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day  in^  maturing  the  plan  of  compromise,  watching  over  and 
defending  it  in  its  passage  through  the  Senate  with  all  the 
vigor  and  activity  of  his  youthful  years,  and  repelling  with 
graceful  courtesy  or  triumphant  eloquence  the  attacks  that 
were  made  upon  it  from  every  quarter,  but  especially  from 
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his  home  and  the  place  of  his  afiectionSi  the  slaveholding 
South.  His  words  of  conciliation  and  wisdom,  though  they 
fell  upon  many  deaf  ears  in  the  United  States  Senate,  have 
awakened  a  feeling  throughout  the  country  which  ensures  the 
ultimate  success  of  his  plan.  When  all  his  former  public 
services,  great  as  they  are,  have  been  forgotten,  and  not  ano- 
ther record  of  his  eloquence  remains,  his  noble  declaration, 
made  at  the  opening  of  the  debate,  that  although  a  slave- 
holder himself,  and  standing  there  as  a  Senator  from  a  slave- 
holding  State,  he  would  never  consent  to  the  introduction  of 
slavery  into  a  territory  where  it  did  not  already  exist,  —  <<  No, 
Sir!  never !" -^  will  be  remembered,  and  will  carry  down 
his  name  and  his  praise  to  all  generations. 

The  South  has  attacked  Mr.  Clay ;  the  North,  we  grieve 
to  say  it,  has  attacked  Mr.  Webster,  whose  course  upon  this 
question  has  been  equally  magnanimous,  wise,  and  concilia- 
tory. In  his  great  speech  of  the  7th  of  March  last,  he  amply 
redeemed  the  pledge  that  he  gave  in  its  first  sentence,  that 
he  would  speak  "  not  as  a  Massachusetts  maa,  nor  as  a  North- 
em  man,  but  as  an  American,  and  a  member  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States."  No  one  had  a  better  title  to  use  such 
language ;  for  he  had  earned  it  by  the  devotion  of  his  trans- 
cendent abilities  throughout  his  whole  public  life  to  the  inter- 
ests and  the  policy  of  New  England  and  the  rest  of  the  North, 
whenever  and  wherever  these  interests  could  be  maintained 
consistently  with  the  higher  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  Con- 
stitution, to  the  Union,  and  to  his  own  conscience.  We  need 
not  speak  of  the  value  of  the  services  thus  rendered ;  there  is 
no  man  living  at  the  North  who  is  ignorant  of  them ;  there  is 
no  man  living  who  could  have  performed  them  in  his  absence. 
We  prefer  to  speak  of  the  still  greater  occasions  on  which  he 
has  appeared,  as  he  now  appears,  not  as  the  champion  of  one 
State,  nor  yet  of  New  England,  nor  even  of  the  whole  North, 
but  in  the  broader  and  more  glorious  character  of  an  American 
statesman,  acting  for  the  whole  people,  defending  them  against 
foreign  encroachment  and  internal  dissension,  or  interpreting 
and  vindicating  the  instrument  which  is  the  charter  of  their 
liberties  and  the  safeguard  of  their  prosperity.  In  many  a 
fearful  crisis  of  this  sort,  when  all  these  interests  were  im- 
perilled, he  has  been  our  "  pilot  who  weathered  the  storm.^' 
When  the  grand  attempt  was  made  in  1833  to  nullify  the 
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Constitution  and  the  hws,  he  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  in 
the  Senate,  concurring  for  that  purpose  with  a  President  whose 
policy  in  other  respects,  both  before  and  after,  he  uniformly  and 
strenuously  opposed ;  when,  by  the  rash  experiments  of  the 
same  President,  who  '^  took  the  responsibility  "  of  tampering 
with  the  currency  and  the  public  funds,  every  bank  in  the  coun- 
try had  suspended  specie  payments,  and  commercial  bankrupt- 
cy overspread  the  land,  the  weight  of  the  contest  still  rested  on 
his  broad  shoulders ;  and  still  later,  when  a  war  with  England 
seemed  imminent,  as  (Questions  were  at  issue  with  her  which 
stirred  up  public  feeling  from  its  very  depths  in  almost  every 
State  of  the  Union,  then,  breaking  loose  again  from  his  former 
political  connections,  he  appeared  as  the  paciGcator  between 
two  mighty  nations,  and  preserved  the  peace  of  the  world. 
And  so  it  has  been  through  his  whole  public  career.  When- 
ever the  clouds  have  blackened  the  whole  heavens,  and  the 
winds  have  lashed  the  ocean  into  foam,  and  the  ship  seemed 
surrouTided  by  the  breakers,  the  trumpet  tones  of  his  com- 
manding voice  have  been  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  tempest, 
rebuking  the  spirit  of  mutiny  or  cowardice  in  the  crew,  while 
his  firm  hand  has  seized  the  helm  and  guided  the  vessel  safely 
into  port. 

In  the  same  spirit  which  moved  him  on  these  grand  occa- 
sions, he  has  now  again  come  forth,  at  a  time  equally  big  with 
momentous  results,  to  stand  between  the  excited  North  and 
the  angry  South  as  a  messenger  of  peace,  to  rebuke  the  spirit 
of  intolerance  and  fanaticism  on  either  side,  and  to  teach  both 
parties  the  respect  which  they  owe  to  the  Constitution  and  to 
their  own  plighted  faith.  It  is  the  fault  of  his  own  New 
England,  if  that  rebuke  has  fallen  heavily  upon  her ;  in  the 
ardor  of  her  sympathy  with  the  fugitive  slave  and  with  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  the  Territories,  she  had  forgotten  the  terms 
of  that  solemn  compact  with  her  sister  States,  which  she  b 
not  at  liberty  to  violate  in  one  respect,  if  she  does  not  con- 
sent that  it  should  cease  to  be  binding  in  all.  There  is  a 
moral  grandeur  in  his  position  upon  this  subject  which  ought 
to  be  admired  and  respected  even  by  those  who  cannot  fully 
understand  it.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  sound  the  alarm 
against  the  proposed  annexation  of  Texas,  and  fought  man- 
fully against  it,  when  half  of  the  North  was  recreant  to  its 
duty  upon  the  subject,  and  his  own  native  State  voted  agamst 
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him ;  but  now  that  the  act  has  been  consummatedy  and  the 
compact  is  executed,  he  declares  that  its  conditions  are  bind- 
ing, and  that  the  public  faith  is  pledged  to  their  strict  per* 
ibrmance.  He  declares  that  he  will  resist  to  the  last  the  doc* 
trines  of  Nuttificationy  whether  they  are  advanced  by  South 
Carolina  or  by  Massachusetts.  Equally  resolute  to  oppose 
the  extension  of  slavery  into  any  territory  where  it  does  not 
already  exist,  he  declares  that  he  will  not  vote  for  the  Wil- 
root  Proviso  for  the  mere  purpose  of  insulting  the  South,  or 
advocate  its  enactment  for  a  region  where  it  has  been  already 
enacted,  and  engraven  on  the  rock  by  the  finger  of  God.  His 
doctrine  and  language  upon  these  points  are  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  noble  and  appropriate  motto  which  he  has 
chosen  for  his  speech,  and  inserted  in  the  dedication  of  it  to 
the  people  of  Massachusetts :  —  '<  His  ego  gratiora  dictu  aUa 
esse  scio ;  sed  me  vera  pro  gratis  loqui,  etsi  meum  ingeniwn 
non  monerety  necessitas  cogit.  VeUeniy  e juicfem,  vobis  placere ; 
sed  multo  malo  vos  salvos  essSy  quaKcumque  erga  me  animo 
Jutwri  estis"  Woe  to  the  people  whose  love  of  freedom,  or 
of  any  thing  else,  is  too  blind  and  furious  to  allow  them  to 
hearken  to  words  like  these,  or  to  reverence  the  statesman 
who  utters  them ! 

This  is  not  the  time,  ours  is  not  the  country,  where  we  can 
afibrd  to  ostracize  our  greatest  men  whenever  they  dare  to 
follow  out  their  own  convictions  of  truth  and  right  at  the 
expense  of  our  cherished  prejudices.  The  canker  which 
threatens  to  eat  away  all  noble  sentiment  and  upright  conduct 
in  our  public  affiiirs  is  a  cowardly  reference  to  public  opinion, 
to  the  supposed  will  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  in  place  of 
an  immutable  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  laws  of 
God.  If  we  cannot  support  even  such  statesmen  as  Clay  and 
Webster  in  breaking  away  at  times  from  this  pitiful  slavery  to 
their  constituents,  the  doom  of  public  virtue  under  such  polit- 
ical institutions  as  ours  is  sealed  ;  we  shall  be  worse  than  the 
Athenians,  who  banished  Aristides  and  Demosthenes,  and 
raised  such  men  as  Cleon  and  Chares  to  the  head  of  affairs. 
On  this  occasion,  if  the  people  of  the  North  wish  their  South- 
em  brethren  to  support  Mr.  Clay  in  the  generous  declaration 
which  we  have  quoted  from  him,  they  must  set  them  an  ex- 
ample by  not  flinching  in  their  own  adherence  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster.    It  is  a  poor  business  to  search  the  former  speeches  and 
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writings  of  men  like  these,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  scrap 
or  fragment  which  may  convict  them  of  inconsistency.  Their 
present  doctrine  is  avowedly  one  of  conciliation  and  compro* 
mise,  some  portion  of  which  is  probably  dictated  not  by  their 
own  best  judgment,  but  by  the  magnitude  of  the  present 
occasion  and  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances.  The  debt 
of  gratitude  that  is  due  to  them  for  their  past  services  can  be 
repaid  only  by  having  confidence  in  them  now ;  and  by  trust- 
ing all  to  their  management,  we  firmly  believe  that  the  coun- 
try would  best  consult  its  own  interests. 

There  are  some  pleasing  indications,  that  the  sober  and 
reflecting  portion  of  the  people  are  inclined  to  take  these  mat- 
ters wholly  out  of  the  hands  of  the  professed  politicians,  who 
have  so  wretchedly  mismanaged  them  in  Congress  and  else- 
where, and  to  confide  them  to  the  only  persons  who  can  con- 
duct them  T?ith  discretion  and  fairness.  The  opinion  in  favor 
of  a  compromise  seems  to  be  daily  gaining  ground  in  all  por- 
tions of  the  country.  Many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  at 
the  South,  who  had  retired  from  public  life,  have  published 
letters  to  signify  their  joyful  assent  to  the  propositions  of  Mr. 
Clay.  And  from  New  England  a  loud  voice  has  gone  forth 
in  cordial  approbation  of  the  course  of  their  great  statesman. 
Men  who  never  meddled  with  politics  before,  except  to  cast 
a  vote  on  election  day,  —  presidents  of  colleges,  professors  of 
theology,  grave  merchants,  eminent  lawyers,  and  the  like, — 
have  signed  a  letter  to  declare  their  undiminished  confidence 
in  him,  and  to  urge  him  to  persevere.  With  such  testimonials 
in  his  favor,  he  can  well  afford  to  endure  for  a  time  the 
reproaches  of  the  intemperate  and  the  factious. 
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When  the  followers  of  Mahomet  found  themselves  involved 
in  hopeless  dissension,  in  consequence  of  the  rival  claims  of 
Ali  and  the  Traditionists,  the  devout  among  them  called  to 
mind  the  legend  which  describes  the  prophet  as  having  divided 
the  moon,  and,  after  holding  one  half  of  it  in  his  sleeve  for 
some  time,  joined  it  again  to  the  other ;  drawing  from  this 
pious  fable  the  comforting  belief,  that  as  the  division  had 
proved  a  foreshadow,  so  would  the  reunion.  We  know  not 
whether  any  of  them  care  enough  for  the  opinions  of  infidels 
to  rake  up  a  miraculous  legend  for  consolation  under  our 
always  wavering,  but  never  very  generous,  notions  of  their 
great  leader's  merits ;  but  it  strikes  us  that  if  they  did,  the 
perpetual  suspension  of  his  cc^n  between  heaven  and  earth, 
and  its  final  flight  to  heaven,  might  pass  very  well  as  a  type 
of  the  position  of  his  character  in  the  Christianized  atmos- 
phere of  the  world.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  theme  in  the 
impartial  and  generous  hands  of  Mr.  Irving,  by  whose  efforts, 
not  more  romantic  than  just,  it  is  prevented,  —  preserved,  we 
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would  hope,  —  from  a  final  subsidence  into  the  Hades  of  vol- 
untary and  self-seeking  deceivers.  Mr.  Irving  possesses  the 
rare  power  —  fruit  of  genial  sympathy  and  most  honest 
intent  —  of  throwing  bis  own  mind  into  the  mind  he  stead- 
fastly contemplates,  so  as  to  see  with  its  eyes,  understand 
with  its  understanding,  and  feel  ]yith  its  passions ;  not  as  the 
Ghoul  inhabits  a  forsaken  form,  making  the  vehicle  hideous  to 
those  who  loved  it  best  in  its  true  being,  but  rather  as  some 
friendly  angel  might,  for  a  time,  reanimate  the  earthly  tenement 
of  one  departed,  for  the  sake  of  explaming  what  had  been  un- 
lovely in  its  past  seeming,  or  of  laying  open  the  unsuspected 
or  overlooked  sources  of  its  errors.  Some  lack  of  potential 
passion  in  his  own  nature  is,  perhaps,  rather  an  advantage 
than  the  contrary,  when  he  assumes  the  position  of  an 
observer  and  faithful  reporter ;  for  if  we  miss  the  imposing 
strength  imparted  by  partban  bias  or  sectarian  malignity,  we 
are  also  protected  from  the  prejudices  which  are  so  apt  to 
cloud  the  vbion  of  those  who  look  at  men  and  events  with 
the  mental  eye  ever  so  little  inflamed.  Besides  this  enviable 
impartiality,  the  biographer  of  Columbus,  of  Goldsmith,  of 
Mahomet  —  an  immensely  comprehensive  triangle  —  pos- 
sesses a  magic  equal  to  that  of  the  ^'  wise  Cornelius,"  who, 
by  "  gramarye,"  could  show  m  his  "  mirror  broad  and  high," 
the  absent  and  the  dead,  characteristically  employed,  and 
wearing  the  full  appearance  of  life.  This  excellent  faculty 
completes  his  fitness  for  his  favorite  task. 

It  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  writers  on  Mahomet,  that 
they  appear  to  have  taken  up  the  subject  rather  in  a  spirit  of 
religious  zeal,  than  with  that  cool  and  resolute  justice  which 
guards  with  peculiar  solicitude  the  fame  of  an  adversary  or 
an  obnoxious  person.  The  word  "  impostor"  has  been  made 
not  only  to  include  a  multitude  of  sins,  but  to  imply  all. 
Not  a  loophole  of  escape  has  been  left  for  the  man  who 
could,  for  any  purpose,  impose  upon  the  public.  To  have 
taught  among  idolaters  the  great  central  truth  of  the  Divine 
Unity,  by  means  of  pretended  visions  and  invented  dreams, 
has  been  supposed  to  prove  as  deep  turpitude  in  one  who 
was  himself  born  and  bred  in  the  grossest  and  most  debasing 
idolatry,  as  it  might  in  a  man  of  genius  and  education  living 
under  the  full  light  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Every  evU 
result  of  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet,  every  corrupting  principle 
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and  practice  of  Moslemism,  all  the  wars  and  desolations  of 
its  propagators  for  a  thousand  years,  —  all  have  been  charged 
upon  the  Prophet  of  Arabia,  not  simply  as  being  the  legiti- 
mate and  lamentable  fruit  of  false  doctrines,  but  as  the  proper 
growth  and  product  of  his  hideously  wicked  heait  and  his 
insatiable  lust  of  sway. 

Now,  we  should  blush  to  appear  as  the  apologists  of  impos- 
ture ;  we  are,  on  the  contrary,  always  glad  to  assist  in  un- 
masking a  humbug.  But  this  concentrated  and  particular 
zeal  reminds  us  of  what  was  said  when  the  Mayor  of  New 
York,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  caused  huge  pla- 
cards to  be  paraded  before  the  doors  of  certain  mock-auc- 
tion shops,  bearing  the  inscription  "  Beware  of  Humbug !  " 
One  of  the  city  satirists,  on  this  occasion,  proposed  that  His 
Honor  should  not  limit  his  caution  to  this  one  poor  specimen 
of  imposition  upon  the  gentle  public,  but  send  his  emissaries 
and  their  huge  broadside-sheets  into  various  parts  of  the  town, 
to  take  up  their  stations  before  brokers'  offices,  banks,  shops, 
picture  dealers'  windows,  etc.,  even  to  the  very  churches, 
that  equal  measure  might  be  meted  to  every  one  who,  for 
bis  own  private  gain,  should  practise  upon  the  verdancy  of 
tbe  soviBreign  people.  This  proposition  was  never  acted  upon 
directly,  as  far  as  we  are  informed  ;  but  it  effectually  relieved 
the  placarders  from  their  sentinel-like  march  before  the  mock- 
auctions,  the  injustice  of  singling  them  out  for  reprobation 
being  apparent  upon  very  slight  consideration. 

But  in  our  desire  to  bespeak  justice  and  mercy  even  for 
an  '*  impostor,"  we  must  not  forestall  ourselves  by  preliminary 
disquisition.  It  may  be  said  of  Mahomet  —  as  it  cannot  be 
said  of  some  teachers  of  whiter  reputation  —  that  his  life 
speaks  better  for  him  than  his  doctrines ;  and  as  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  case  in  narrative  form  will  be  far  more  entertain- 
ing to  our  readers  than  any  argument  of  ours  could  possibly 
be,  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to  trace  the  career  of  him  who 
is  called  among  his  followers  '^  The  Merciful,  The  Admon- 
bher.  The  Conqueror,  The  Messenger  of  Good  News,  The 
Seal  of  the  Prophets,  The  Sufficient,  The  Judicious,"  and 
many  other  names  expressive  of  the  most  extravagant  com- 
mendation. In  doing  this,  we  use  not  only  the  two  volumes 
of  Mr.  Irving,  but  the  Hyat-ul-Kuloob,  Ockley's  History  of 
the  Saracens,  Rev.  C.  Forster's  Mahometism  Unveiled,  and 
all  the  other  authorities  within  our  reach. 
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The  Hyat-ul-Kuloob  is  a  translatioD  from  the  Persian,  by 
the  Rev.  James  L.  Merrick,  a  missionarj  who  has  redded 
eleven  years  in  Persia,  and  become  well  acquainted  with  the 
religious  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  the 
Persian  Bible,  abridged  by  Mr.  Merrick,  on  account  both  of 
its  repetitions  and  of  its  occasional  unfitness  for  general 
perusal ;  the  object  having  been  to  oflfer  a  &ithful  idea  of  the 
origmal,  in  a  form  likely  to  be  acceptable  and  useful.  The 
Sheeahs,  or  Persians,  are  Mahometan  heretics,  that  is  to  say, 
belonging  to  the  minority  in  belief;  the  Arabs,  Turks,  and 
Tatars  makmg  up  the  rival  sect  of  the  Sunnees.  The  seciar 
rian  enmity  of  the  two  parties  has  equalled  the  religious 
hatreds  of  Christendom,  —  more  we  cannot  say,  —  and  al- 
though, at  our  distance,  their  differences  seem  small,  they  are 
doubtless  wonderfully  magnified  to  those  who  stand  nearest. 
Subjecting  the  testimony  of  both  sides  to  the  common  stand- 
ards, we  give  what  appears  to  be  the  result  as  to  the  life  and 
character  of  Mahomet.  As  Mr.  Irvmg  prefers  not  to  depart 
from  the  English  spelling  of  Oriental  names,  we  shall  foUow 
his  example,  leaving  '^Mekkah,"  ^^Medeenah,"  "Kabah," 
and  "  Khadeejah,"  to  Mr.  Merrick  and  the  learned. 

Mahomet  is  generally  reputed  to  have  been  bom  of  parents 
remarkable  for  both  beauty  and  virtue,  m  the  year  569  of  the 
Christian  era.  Wonderful  things  are  told  of  his  birth,  infancy, 
and  childhood ;  portents  and  prodigies  preceded  and  followed 
his  advent.  "  On  the  night  of  his  birth,"  says  the  Hyat-ul- 
Kuloob,  "  seventy  thousand  palaces  of  ruby,  and  seventy 
thousand  palaces  of  pearl,  were  built  in  Paradise,  all  of 
which  were  named  Palaces  of  the  Birth.  And  the  monstrous 
fish  called  Tamoosa,  chief  of  all  that  swim  the  sea,  having 
seven  hundred  thousand  tails,  and  on  whose  back  the  same 
number  of  bullocks  walk  up  and  down,  each  larger  than  this 
world  and  having  seventy  thousand  horns  of  emerald,  —  of 
which  cattle,  Tamoosa,  on  account  of  his  immensity,  b 
unconscious,  —  this  imperial  fish,  at  the  birth  of  Mohammed, 
was  so  agitated  with  joy,  that  had  not  the  Most  High  quieted 
him,  he  would  surely  have  overturned  the  earth."  But  the 
Oriental  imagination  does  not  stop  at  these  comparatively 
vulgar  credentials  of  their  religious  teacher.  They  inform 
us.  that  "  The  Prophet  was  covered  by  his  Creator  with  the 
shirt  of  divine  contentment,  and  adorned  with  the  robes  of 
holy  reverence.    His  head  was  raised  to  the  summit  of  exalta- 
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tion  by  the  crown  of  religious  direction.  He  was  invested 
with  the  robe  of  divine  acquaintance,  bound  upon  his  loins 
with  the  girdle  of  divine  love,  and  he  was  shod  with  the  san- 
dals of  reverential  fear,  and  held  the  staff  of  official  power 
in  his  hand.  A  divine  voice  then  proclaimed,  O  Mohammed, 
go  to  mankind  and  direct  them  to  say,  '  There  is  no  God  but 
God,  and  Mohammed  is  the  Apostle  of  God.'  When  he 
was  three  years  old,  angel  messengers  opened  his  side,  took 
out  his  heart,  wrung  from  it  the  black  drops  of  original  sin 
inherited  from  our  forefather  Adam,  filled  it  with  faith,  know- 
ledge, and  prophetic  light,  and  then  replaced  it  in  his  bosom, 
at  the  same  time  impressing  between  his  shoulders  the  seal  of 
prophecy,  which,  however,  to  eyes  unanointed,  appeared 
ever  like  a  large  hair  mole.'' 

More  prosaic  records  say,  that  Mahomet  was  nursed  in  the 
mountains  by  a  Bedouin  woman,  named  Halema,  and  after- 
ward transferred,  on  his  mother's  death,  to  the  care  of  his 
grandfather,  one  of  the  hereditary  guardians  of  the  Caaba,  or 
sacred  temple  of  Mecca ;  *  so  that  hb  early  years  passed  in 
a  family  possessing  somewhat  of  a  sacerdotal  character, 
where  the  ceremonies  and  devotions  connected  with  the 
sacred  edifice  probably  gave  a  bias  to  his  mind,  and  inclined 
it  to  religious  speculation.  His  benefit  of  clergy  did  not, 
however,  extend  to  reading  and  writing,  accomplishments 
which  never  came  to  him,  either  by  nature  or  otherwise. 
But  nature  did  something  better  for  him,  in  endowing  him 
with  a  thoughtful  and  observant  mind,  a  boundless  imagina- 


«  Caaba  i«  the  name  given  to  a  ver^  anoient  temple  in  the  city  of  Mecca,  the 
origin  of  which  is  lost  in  the  darkness  ot  remote  ages.  Centuries  before  Mahomet 
was  born,  aiid.wliile  the  Arabs  were  yet  pagans,  this  bailding  was  held  to  possess 
a  peculiar  sanctity ;  pilgrimages  were  made  to  it  from  distant  regions,  and  that 
tnoe  or  family  was  accounted  most  honorable  who  were  the  keepers  or  its  keys. 
It  is  an  oblong,  massive  structure,  built  of  large  blocks  of  different  sized  stones, 
joined  rudeljr  together,  and  is  about  eighteen  paces  in  length,  fourteen  in  breadth, 
and  from  thirty-five  to  forty  feet  in  heii^ht.  Near  the  door,  in  the  angle  of  the 
wall  of  the  northeast  conusr,  is  the  cetebrated  "^  black  stone,*'  so  devoutly  kissed 
by  every  pilgrim  visiting  the  sacred  city.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape,  about  seven 
inches  in  diameter.  According  to  the  fabulous  legends  of  the  Mussulmans,  it  was 
brought  down  from  heaven  by  Gabriel,  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  was  thea 
of  a  pure  white^  but  has  contracted  its  present  sable  hue  from  the  sins  of  the  sons 
of  men.  The  four  sides  of  the  Caaba  without  are  covered  with  a  rich  black  eitk 
stuff  hanging  down  to  the  ground,  encircled  near  the  top  with  an  embroidered  band 
of  gold.  This  covering,  which  is  renewed  every  .year,  is  sent  from  Cairo,  at  the 
expeoae  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  at  the  time  of  pilgrimage,  when  the  old  one  is  cut 
into  small  pieces  and  sold  to  pilgrims  for  oeaLrly  as  much  money  as  theiiew  ope 
oosU.    Bush's  Is/s  of  MOammsa, 
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tion,  and  a  soaring  ambition,  •—  the  qualities,  in  short,  which 
belong  to  the  most  splendid,  we  will  not  say  the  most  favofed, 
of  her  sons.  He  read  men  by  instinct,  if  not  books ;  and 
the  yearly  throng  of  pilgrims  to  Mecca  brought  him  abund- 
ance of  the  lore  most  congenial  to  his  aspiring  soul.  Thas 
were  nursed  and  developed  that  comprehensiveness  of  thought, 
fervor  of  enthusiasm,  and  grandeur  of  aim,  which  prepared 
this  mighty  genius  for  his  work  of  uniting  in  one  the  scattered 
tribes  of  his  people,  and  leading  them  forth  from  their  soli- 
tudes, animated  with  his  own  spirit,  to  establish  their  domin- 
ion over  some  of  the  fairest  realms  of  the  globe ;  a  dominioa 
touching  at  once  the  frontiers  of  China,  add  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  and  embracing  a  territory,  says  Ockley,  "  wide  as 
ever  was  flown  over  by  the  Roman  eagles." 

Caravan  journeys  afforded  the  only  opportunity  of  seeing 
any  world  but  that  enclosed  within  the  conflnes  of  Mecca ; 
and  the  future  prophet  prevailed  on  his  uncle,  Abu  Taleb,  to 
allow  him  to  make  several  of  these  before  he  was  sixteen 
years  of  age.  The  legends  recited  about  the  evening  fire,  at 
the  halting-places  of  the  travellers,  seem  to  have  excited  his 
imagination,  and  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  mind; 
one,  in  particular,  which  related  to  the  punishment  of  certain 
Jews  who  had  relapsed  into  idolatry.  Perhaps  this  was  more 
particulariy  fixed  in  his  memory  by  means  of  his  intercourse 
with  a  convent  of  Nestorian  monks  at  Bosra,  on  the  confines 
of  Syria.  One  of  these  recluses^  on  conversing  with  Maho- 
met, surprised  at  the  maturity  of  his  intellect  and  his  interest 
in  whatever  related  to  religion,  seems  to  have  seriously  set 
about  hb  conversion  from  idolatry,  and  either  at  that  time  or 
by  means  of  subsequent  interviews,  to  have  influenced  his 
opinions  for  life. 

He  was  afterwards  employed  as  agent  or  factor  in  these 
mercantile  expeditions,  and  frequently  attended  those  fairs 
which  formed  an  important  feature  in  Arabian  traffic,  though 
they  were  not  devoted  exclusively  to  buying  and  selling,  but 
to  poetical  as  well  as  pecuniary  contests,  prizes  being  offered 
for  the  best  productions  in  verse,  which  were  treasured  in  the 
archives  of  princes.  Here,  too,  popular  traditbns  were 
recited  and  religious  doctrines  taught ;  the  whole  combining 
whatever  was  fitted  to  stimulate  the  mind  and>  fancy  of  a 
young  man  of  genius,  shut  out,  through  his  ignorance  of  let- 
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tera,  from  any  but  oral  instruction.  That  his  abilities  were 
recognized  is  certain,  for  he  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
chosen  as  the  factor  of  a  wealthy  widow,  who  carried  on  her 
second  husband's  business  after  his  death,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  sending  caravans  to  Syria.  She  employed  him  in 
several  expeditions,  paying  him  twice,  the  ordinary  fee,  and 
concluded  by  offering  turn  her  hand,  which  he  accepted 'with 
perhaps  more  gratitude  than  love,  weighmg,  we  may  suppose, 
the  lady's  wealth  against  her  superfluous  years  ;  for  she  bad 
the  advantage  of  him  by  a  score,  at  least.  The  story  reads 
like  the  Arabian  Nights,  but  we  must  not  dwell  upon  it,  fur* 
ther  than  to  say,  that  Love  must  have  endowed  the  eyes  of 
the  mistress  with  even  something  more  than  his  usual  magic, 
since  she  declared  she  saw  two  angels  overshadowing  the 
young  factor  with  their  wings,  as  he  approached  Mecca, 
under  a  burning  sun,  after  one  of  his  Syrian  journeys.  It  is 
pleasant  to  find  that,  though  the  supply  of  love  may  at  first 
have  been  unequally  divided  between  the  pair,  its  sum  proved 
sufficient,  in  the  end,  for  both  ;  since  Mahomet  lived  twenty- 
five  years  happily  with  Cadijah,  and  at  her  death  mourned 
her  with  unquestionable  sincerity.  This  fact,  on  which  no 
shadow  of  doubt  has  ever  been  thrown,  should  be  had  in 
special  remembrance  in  contemplating  his  character ;  since  it 
bears  directly  on  some  of  the  most  severe  charges  against 
him.  As  Cadijah  is  the  most  important,  so  she  is  the  most 
favorable,  witness  of  all  who  have  given  testimony  respecting 
the  moral  character  of  Mahomet ;  she,  who  knew  him  best, 
was  the  first  to  believe  m  his  divine  mission  ;  and  why  ? 

As  soon'  as  a  wealthy  marriage  had  raised  Mahomet  above 
the  necessity  of  toil,  he  ceased  to  feel  the  requisite  interest 
in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  the  fortune  of  his  wife  was  rather 
diminished  than  increased  under  his  slackened  management. 
The  habitual  bias  of  his  mmd  was  not  towards  buying  and 
selling,  but  towards  the  delivery  of  his  nation  firom  the  degrad- 
ing thraldom  of  idolatry.  His  intercourse  with  the  Jews  and 
Christians,  who  abounded  in  Arabia,  had  been  the  means  of 
awakening  his  intelligence,  and  the  impressions  casually  re- 
ceived in  the  course  of  his  journeying  were  strengthened  and 
matured  into  opinions  by  the  conversation  of  his  wife's  cousin, 
Waraka,  a  Ghristianized  Jew,  who  had  translated  parts  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  mto  Arabic,  and  who  doubtless 
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rejoiced  in  so  excellent  and.  promising  a  listener.  Studying 
thus  to  some  advantage  the  inspired  writers,  a  mind  preemi* 
nently  endowed  with  insight  and  enthusiasm  naturally  learned 
to  look  with  abhorrence  on  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  idols 
of  the  Caaba,  and  the  absurd  fetichism  of  the  popular  wor- 
ship. His  genius  seized  on  the  main  fact  or  doctrine  of  the 
Scriptures  —  the  Oneness  of  the  Supreme  —  and  every  thing 
else  soon  seemed  unimportant  in  comparison.  His  people  ' 
had  once  possessed  this  great  truth,  but  they  had  suffered  it 
to  be  buried  under  the  fantasies  of  the  Sabeans  and  the 
Magians ;  deriving  from  the  former  a  worship  of  the  stars, 
and  from  the  latter  the  dei6cation  of  the  sun.  They  had 
learned  to  deem  ^^  either  fire  or  wind,  or  the  swift  air,  or  the 
circle  of  the  stars,  or  the  violent  water,  or  the  lights  of  heaven, 
tQ  be  gods  which  govern  the  world ; "  *  and,  not  content  with 
these  comparatively  dignified  errors,  they  had  with  equal 
readiness  embraced  the  superstitions,  the  idolatries,  and  the 
degrading  rites  of  neighboring  nations.  Bom  under  the  man- 
ifold and  subtle  influences  of  a  system  the  myths  of  which 
were  derived  in  part  from  the. Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  in  which  the  characters  of  Holy  Writ  were 
made  to  preside  over  the  grossest  practices  of  delusion  and 
corruption  ;  profoundly  ignorant  of  all  that  was  agitating  the 
world  beyond  the  confines  of  Arabia,  and  without  one  kindred 
mind  on  which  to  lean  for  support  or  confirmation  of  his 
struggling  thought,  Mahomet  was  able  to  fix  his  eyes  on  the 
great  central  light,  and  to  see  nothing  else,  until  family  and 
friends  were  ready,  —  as  common-place  people  always  are 
ready,  —  to  call  the  would-be  reformer  a  lunatic,  and  to  fix 
on  him  the  disabling  stigma  of  conceit  and  folly.  We  are 
only  wise  to  the  world  while  we  agree  with  it ;  it  hates  and 
resists  originality  as  long  as  possible,  as  the  morning  sleeper 
detests  the  rap  at  his  door,  even  though  it  call  him  to  his 
breakfast.  When  Mahomet,  at  about  forty  years  of  age,  began 
to  absent  himself  more  and  more  fix)m  society,  and  was 
known  to  dwell  in  solitude  and  silence,  for  weeks  together, 
in  a  cave  on  Mount  Hara,  lying  on  the  earth,  his  face  envel- 
oped in  his  mantle,  engaged  in  prayer  and  meditation,  the 


*  WiadoiD  of  Solomon. 
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consisteiit  and  well-known  excellence  of  all  bis  past  life  was 
not  sufficient  to  ensure  for  him  a  generous,  or  even  a  respect- 
ful construction.  Society  lifted  its  sage  eyebrows  at  the 
enthusiast,  and  was  quite  prepared  to  regard  as  absurd  any 
thing  that  might  be  the  fruit  of  these  mountain  reveries. 
Cadijah,  however,  who  was  sometimes  permitted  to  attend 
him,  seems  to  have  acknowledged  his  claims  at  once,  and  that 
on  the  most  substantial  ground.  When  her  husband,  after 
long  fastmg  and  prayer,  declared  to  her  that  he  had  been  the 
subject  of  a  mnraculous  manifestation,  frankly  confessing,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  was  himself  in  trembling  doubt  of  its 
reality,  so  great  was  his  astonishment  and  awe  to  find  himself 
thus  distbguished,  —  ^<  Joyful  tidings  dost  thou  bring,"  she 
exclaimed,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  affection,  at  least,  if  not  of 
conviction ;  "  by  Him  in  whose  hand  is  the  soul  of  Cadijah, 
I  will  henceford)  regard  thee  as  the  prophet  of  our  nation  ! " 
(Arabia  having  had  several  pretenders  to  this  honor  before 
Mahomet's  time.)  Then,  to  encourage  his  evidently  sinking 
heart,  she  added,  "Allah  will  not  suffer  thee  to  fall  into 
shame.  Hast  thou  not  been  loving  to  thy  kinsfolk,  kind  to 
tby  neighbors,  charitable  to  the  poor,  hospitable  to  the  stran- 
ger, faithful  to  thy  word,  and  ever  a  defender  of  the  truth  ?  " 
Cadijah  seems  to  have  known  what  are  among  the  indispen- 
sable, if  not  the  characteristic,  proofs  of  a  divine  mission,  and 
to  have  considered  her  husband's  claims  good  as  far  as  these 
went. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  even  those  who  hold  the 
worst  opinion  of  Mahomet  allow  him  thus  far  the  praise  of 
sincerity  and  piety.  This  first  celestial  vision  is  represented 
as  nothing  worse  than  a  delusion,  Ockley,  indeed,  who 
mentbns  Laud  as  "  that  incomparable  prelate  and  martyr  of 
blessed  memory,"  says  that  Mahomet  "  affected  solitude," 
and  speaks  of  this  as  a  "  pretended  revelation,"  adding  a 
kindly  hint,  that  the  impostor  probably  murdered  the .  Nesto- 
rian  monk  who  had  been  his  instructor.  But  Dr.  W.  C. 
Taylor,  in  his  history  of  Mohammedanism,  published  under 
the  direction  of  the  Society  for  promotbg  Christian  Know- 
ledge, interpret3  the  enthusiast  more  generously. 

^*  Solitary  meditation,"  he  says,  ^^  is  the  parent  of  a  regulated 
enthusiasm ;  not  the  fierce  flame  which  a  breath  can  kindle  and 
a  breath  extinguish,  but  that  sober,  steady  determination  which  ■- 
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presses  on  to  a  definite  object,  using  every  means  for  its  accom- 
plishment that  prudence  or  wisdom  may  dictate.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  the  mind  in  solitude  to  embody,  as  it  were,  the  phantasms  of 
imagination,  and  mistake  its  own  creations  for  absolute  existences. 
Inexplicable  visions  have  appeared  to  men  of  the  strongest  intel- 
lect ;  nay,  such  men  are  peculiarly  liable  to  such  deceptions ; 
the  gigantic  figure  that  foretold  CromwelPs  greatness,  and  the 
ghost  of  Ceesar  in  the  tent  of  Brutus,  were  the  creations  of  pow- 
erful intellect  under  high  excitement.  We  do  not,  therefore, 
stigmatize  Mahomet  as  a  liar  for  saying  that  the  angel  Gabriel 
commanded  him  to  undertake  the  prophetic  mission ;  it  is  very 
possible,  nay,  highly  probable,  that  a  vivid  imagination  imposed 
'  upon  his  senses,  and  that  he  really  believed  himself  divinely 
commissioned." 

This  opinion  appears  to  us  so  just  and  valid,  that  we  are 
surprised  to  find  it  limited  to  the  first  vision  ;  since  prayers, 
fastings,  and  solitary  musings  equally  marked  the  future  years 
of  the  enthusiast,  and  he  is  known  to  have  been  subject  to 
epileptic  attacks,  which  were  probably  the  consequence  of 
these  severe  mental  exercises,  as  we  have  no  previous  men- 
tion of  them  in  any  of  the  accounts. 

After  Cadijab,  the  next  convert  to  the  new  faith  was  Zeid, 
a  slave  who  resided  in  the  prophet's  house,  and  who  was 
restored  to  freedom  on  the  occasion,  a  precedent  religiously 
followed  ever  since  by  devout  Moslems,  who  have  yet  to  learn 
of  Christians  any  great  respect  for  the  '  peculiar  institution.' 
Zeid  remained,  however,  devoted  to  Mahomet,  as  did  whoever 
saw  him  nearest,  throughout  bb  entire  career.  In  three  years, 
some  forty  converts  were  made,  and  private  meetings  for 
prayer  and  preaching  were  held,  eitiier  at  the  house  of  one 
of  the  number,  or  in  a  cave  near  Mecca.  Rumors  of  the 
heresy  soon  got  abroad,  and  the  Koreishites,  to  whose  tribe 
Mahomet  belonged,  felt  themselves  disgraced  by  his  defection 
from  the  established  religion  with  all  its  charms  of  idolatry 
and  infanticide.  Persecution  ensued ;  at  first,  of  that  quiet 
and  respectable  kind  which,  while  it  inflicts  subtle  torture 
upon  the  innovator,  redounds  much  to  the  credit  of  ortho- 
doxy ;  afterwards  bolder  and  more  vulgar,  in  the  form  of  mob 
violence,  the  animus  of  which  is  always  derived  from  the 
opinions  of  creditable  people.  In  both  shapes,  it  preyed  upon 
the  sensitive  and  sympathetic  nature  of  Mahomet,  who  grew 
pale  and  haggard,  and  showed  such  evident  signs  of  decaying 
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health  and  strength,  that  his  friends  feared  for  hb  life,  while 
his  foes  threw  imputations  upon  his  sanity. 

More  watchings,  prayer,  and  fastings,  and  then  a  vision 
commanding  him  to  '^  arise,  preach  the  truth,  and  magnify 
the  Lord."  He  invited  his  tribe  to  a  conference,  and  pro- 
pounded his  mission ;  declaring  that  he  was  sent  by  God  to 
restore  the  only  true  and  ancient  religion,  which  had  been 
professed  by  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  and  all 
the  prophet^;  or,  in  other  words,  to  destroy  the  gross  and 
horrible  idolatry  into  which  most  of  his  countrymen  had 
fallen.  The  very  mention  of  this  heresy  inflamed  to  such  a 
degree  the  religious  zeal  of  bis  uncle,  Abu  Lahab,  whose  son 
was  married  to  Mahomet's  daughter,  that  he  broke  up  the 
assembly  in  a  rage,  and,  not  content  with  this,  forced  his  son 
to  repudiate  hb  wife,  Rokaia,  and  send  her  home  in  disgrace 
to  her  father. 

Nothing  discouraged,  but  perhaps  rather  inspired  by  these 
outrages,  the  reformer  again  invited  his  kinsfolk,  and  mac^B  a 
feast  for  them  at  hb  own  house.  After  they  had  eaten,  he 
addressed  them  as  before,  addmg,  <^  I  know  no  man  in  Arabia 
who  can  offer  hb  kindred  a  more  excellent  thing  than  I  now 
do  to  you :  I  offer  you  happiness  both  in  this  life  and  in  that 
which  is  to  come;  God  Almighty  hath  commanded  me  to 
call  you  unto  him."  He  then  exposed  the  felly  ef  idolatry 
with  severe  ridicule,  asking  what  reliance  could  be  placed  on 
senseless  images,  whose  eyes  saw  not,  and  whose  ears  heard 
not.  In  conclusion,  he  cried  with  animation  and  confidence, 
<^  Is  there  one  among  you  who  wishes  to  be  my  vizier  and 
lieutenant,  as  Aaron  was  to  Moses  ?  "  The  young  Ali,  find- 
ing that  no  one  better  qualified  was  dbposed  to  speak,  with 
aiodest  enthusiasm  responded  to  this  appeal ;  and  Mahomet, 
throwing  his  arms  about  the  generous  youth,  and  pressing 
him  to  his  bosom,  proclaimed  him  bis  brother  and  chief  friend. 
This  excited  nothing  but  laughter  in  the  company,  who  ironi- 
cally congratulated  Ali  on  his  dignity,  and  reminded  his 
father  that  he  must  now  obey  his  own  son. 

The  spread  of  the  new  tenets  was  comparatively  rapid 
after  this  outbreak.  The  common  people  gladly  believed ; 
the  women,  who,  as  Mr.  Irving  gallantly  observes,  aro  ever 
prone  to  defend  a  persecuted  cause,  were  well  inclined  towards 
this ;  and  even  the  Jews,  who  were  still  on  the  watch  for 
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their  Messiah,  were  not  indisposed  to  look  favorably  on  the 
pretensions  of  one  who,  hy  his  talents,  virtues,  and  prepos- 
sessing qualities,  promised  so  well.  These  last,  however, 
when  they  found  the  new  prophet  tolerating  the  eating  of 
camel's  and  swine's  flesh,  withdrew  from  him  in  disgust, 
although  they  do  not  appear  at  that  time  to  have  joined  the 
ranks  of  his  persecutors. 

Mahomet  continued  to  announce  revelations,  which  were 
committed  to  writing  by  chosen  disciples.*  When  soofiers 
demanded  miracles  in  testimony  of  his  mission,  he  referred 
them  to  these  writings,  defymg  them  to  produce  the  like. 
He  said  he  was  Ood's  messenger,  but  still  a  man  Kke  them- 
selves. ^'  If  God  had  seen  fit  to  send  an  angel  to  you,"  said 
he,  ^'  you  would  have  doubted,  as  bow,  and  your  destruction 
would  have  been  instantaneous.  You  ask  miracles.  God 
gave  to  Moses  the  power  of  working  miracles,  yet  Pharaoh 
doubted.     Would  ye  dare  the  punishment  of  Pharaoh  ?  '^ 

The  K(»eishites,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  were  the  heredi- 
tary guardians  of  the  Caaba,  now  saw  their  craft  in  serious 
danger,  and  they  threatened  the  life  of  the  eloquent  pretender, 
whose  success  bad  so  far  outrun  their  anticipations,  making  a 
solemn  covenant  amcmg  themselves  to  destroy  him,  and  lay- 
ing a  copy  of  it  in  the  Caaba  few  the  greater  security  and 
weight.  This  instrument  Mahomet  discovered,  and  he  sent 
word  to  the  conspirators  that  God  had  sent  a  worm  to  destroy 
the  wicked  compact,  by  eating  away  every  part  of  it  but  that 
which  bore  his  holy  name. 

This  accident,  which  shows  Mahomet's  sagacity  in  availing 

^  himself  of  the  superstition  of  his  enemies,  put  an  end  to  the 

'  league ;  Mecca  was,  however,  still  unsafe  for  the  followers  of 

the  new  faith.     The  prophet  sent  away  hb  disciples,  and, 

some  say,  letreated  himself,  into  Abyssinia,  where  he  was 

coldly  received,  the  chief  man  saying  in  reply  to  his  request 


.*  Dr.  Taylor  thinks  it  probable,  that  Mahomet  never  intended  to  eoUect  theM 
scattered  revelations,  but  used  them  only  for  special  parposes.  After  his  death, 
they  were  brought  together  by  order  of  Abu  Beker,  but  without  the  least  order  or 
consistency.  <' A  collector  ot  Sibylline  leaves,"  says  he,  "put  together  after  the 
wind  had  seattesed  them,  by  a  person  who  could  not  read,  would  Krarcely  present 
a  mora  anomalous  compound  than  the  Koran  in  its  present  stale.  There  vrould  be 
little  addition  and  still  less  alteration  required  to  reconcile  pure  Islamism  and  puro 
Christianity;  the  more  both  become  corrupt,  the  more  Ihey  diverge  into  hopel^ 
irroooaoilement." 
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for  aid  agakist  the  violeDt  hatred  ot  his  comtrjrnMn,  ^  If  you 
axe  the  envoy  of  God,  you  need  no  allies ;  if  you  are  an  im- 
postor, you  are  unworthy  of  an  answer/'  The  refugees  con- 
tinued, however,  to  abide  quietly  in  Abyssinia  until  their 
numbers  had  reached  about  one  hundred,  while  their  leader 
returned  to  Mecca,  where  he  preached  his  doctrine  as  he 
could  find  hearers,  under  the  protection  of  some  of  his  rela- 
tives, who,  though  disagreeing  with  him  in  sentiment,  "were 
induockd  to  watch  over  hb  personal  safety  by  the  strong  £^1- 
mg  of  kindred  conmion  to  the  Arabians,  if  not  by  habitual 
respect  for  Mahomet.  One  of  his  followers  complaining  to 
him  of  the  injuries  heaped  upon  them  by  the  Koreishites,  he 
reddened,  and  said,  ''Those  who  were  believers  m  former 
times  were  some  of  them  raked  to  pieces  with  iron  combs, 
and  others  were  sawn  asunder;  yet  they  patiently  endured, 
aod  did  not  forsake  their  religion.  Do  ye,  then,  endure 
patiently,  for  verily  God  will  so  completdy  establish  this  faith, 
diat  a  single  horseman  who  believes  may  go  alone  from  Senau 
to  Hazramoot,  and  fear  nothing  but  Grod." 

Among  the  personal  outrages  of  this  period,  the  Hy&t-ul- 
Kuloob  records  the  fi)Uowing,  in  the  true  Oriental  tone :  — 

^^  Mohammed  proclaiming  his  mission  at  a  time  when  pilgrims 
were  assembled  at  Mekkah,  stood  for  that  purpoae  on  Mount  Sa£l, 
and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  ^  O  ye  people,  I  «km  the  apostle  ot  the 
Lord  of  the  universe/  The  people  looked  at  him  in  wonder,  hut 
were  silent.  He  then  ascended  Mervah,  and  three  times  repeated 
the  same  announcement.  On  hearing  this,  Abujahl  burled  a  stone 
at  him,  which  wounded  bis  luminous  forehead. '  The  rest  of  the 
idolaters  then  caught  up  stones  and  pursued  him.  ...  In 
this  stale  of  things,  Jibi^eel  (Gkbriel)  descended  to  Mohammed, 
who  wept  at  meeting  the  angel,  and  said,  '  See  what  my  people 
have  done  to  me ;  they  have  charged  me  with  falsehood,  and 
wounded  me  with  the  stone  of  oppression.'  ^ Give. me  your 
band,'  said  Jibr&eel ;  and  he  seated  the  prophet  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  He  had  brought  zander  his  wing  a  carpet  of  Paradise, 
which  was  woven  of  pearls  and  rubies  ;  this  he  spread  in  the  air, 
and  it  covered  all  the  mountains  of  Mekkah ;  and  again  taking  the 
hand  of  Mohammed,  he  seated  him  on  it,  and  said  to  him,  ^  Do 
you  wish  to  know  in  what  estimation  you  are  held  by  the  Most 
High  ^  '  Mahomet  replied  in  the  affirmative.  ^  Then  call  that 
tree  to  you,'  said  Jibr&eel.  Immediately  it  obeyed  the  summons, 
and  made  a  religious  prostration  before  the  prophet,  and  on  his 
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ordering  it  to  retam,  it  promptly  obeyed.  Tito  ai^el  IsmAeel, 
the  regent  of  the  first  heaven,  now  descended,  and,  saluting  the 
prophet,  said,  ^  My  Lord  has  commanded  me  to  obey  you  impli« 
citly  in  every  thing.  If  you  order,  I  will  pour  the  stars  upon 
your  enemies,  and  burn  them.^  The  angel  of  the  sun  appeared, 
and  offered  to  consume  Mohammed's  enemies  by  bringmg  the 
sun  upon  their  heads ;  the  angel  of  the  earth  proposed  to  have 
them  swallowed  up  by  the  opening  ground ;  the  angel  of  the 
mountains  wished  to  hurl  all  the  mountains  on  them ;  the  angel 
of  the  ocean  asked  permission  to  drown  them  beneath  the  mighty 
waves  of  the  sea.  Having  first  demanded  of  these  angels  if  they 
were  all  commanded  to  aid  him,  and  receiving  an  affirmative 
answer,  he  raised  his  blessed  face  toward  heaven  and  said,  ^  I 
am  not  sent  to  inflict  judgment,  but  am  enjoined  to  be  the  mercy 
of  the  universe.  Leave  me  to  my  people,  for  they  are  ignorant, 
and  this  is  the  reason  of  their  treating  me  thus.' '' 

This  brings  us  to  the  twelfth  year  of  the  preaching  of 
Mahomet,  that  in  which  b  placed  by  his  disciples  his  journey 
to  heaven,  a  fiction  which,  while  it  is  cited  as  proof  conclu- 
sive of  unblushing  imposture  by  some  writers,  is  considered 
by  others  as  being  a  mere  invention  of  his  unscrupulous  ad- 
vocates, using  to  the  uttermost  the  Oriental  gift  of  exaggerat- 
ed description  and  unbodbded  panegyric.  Mr.  Sale  supposes 
it  ^^  a  fetch  of  policy,  to  raise  his  reputation  by  pretending  to 
have  actually  conversed  with  God,  as  Moses  had  heretofore 
done ; ''  Dr.  Prideaux,  that  **  he  invented  it  either  to  answer 
the  expectations  of  those  who  demanded  some  miracle  of  him, 
or  else,  by  having  pretended  to  have  conversed  with  God,  to 
establish  the  authority  of  whatever  he  should  think  fit  to  say ; " 
but  Dr.  Taylor,  though  writing  for  an  expressly  religious  pur- 
pose, and  therefore  liable  to  merge  candor  in  zeal,  says, 
<<  The  narrative  of  the  night  journey  to  Heaven  is  placed  in 
the  appendix,  for  of  this  monstrous  fable  I  believe  Mahomet 
himself  to  have  been  perfectly  innocent." 

The  night-journey  reads  a  good  deal  like  some  of  the  reve- 
lations of  Swedenborg,  though  it  has  features  truly  Oriental, 
and  also  much  puerility  mixed  with  its  soaring  splendor. 
Gabriel,  who  is  described  as  having  "a,  complexion  white  as 
snow,  white  hair  finely  plaited  and  hanging  in  curls  about  his 
shoulders,  ten  thousand  little  perfume  bags  of  musk  and  saf- 
fix>n  hanging  about  him,  two  plates  on  his  forehead,  one 
inscribed,  *  There  is  no  God  but  God,'  and  the  other,  '  Maho- 
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met  is  his  profAet/  and  five  hundred  pair  of  wbgs^  firom 
one  of  which  to  the  other  was  a  journey  of  five  hundred 
years,"  —  is  the  guide  and  companion  of  the  prophet ;  but 
he  provides  for  the  transit  from  earth  to  heaven  no  better 
conveyance  than  "  a  white  beast,  less  than  a  mule,  but  larger 
than  an  ass ; "  though,  to  be  sure,  this  rather  ignoble  ^'  ship 
of  heaven  "  was  no  less  adorned  with  gems  and  radiance  than 
the  angel  himself.  After  visitmg  Jerusalem,  where  a  ladder 
of  light  is  let  down  from  heaven  for  them,  on  which  they 
ascend,  — Gabriel  enfolding  the  prophet  in  his  wings  to  pre* 
serve  him  firom  harm,  —  they  arrive  at  the  first  heaven ; 
Adam  meets  them  — '<  a  very  large  man,  of  a  wheaten  com- 
plexion,"— and  they  exchange  felicitations  and  encourage- 
ment; afterwards  Yousuf,  (Joseph,)  who  b 'represented  as 
«  exceeding  all  other  men  in  beauty,  as  much  as  the  fiill  moon 
exceeds  the  stars,"  and  he  salutes  Mahomet  as  a  brother.  In 
the  sixth  heaven,  the  travellers  encounter  Moses,  who  says, 
<<  The  Israelites  thmk  me  dearest  with  the  Most  High,  but 
this  man,  (meaning  Mahomet,)  is  dearer  than  I  am."  Very 
many  of  the  wonders  were  significant,  as  this :  **  There  was 
an  angel  of  immense  size,  half  of  whose  body  was  fire  and 
half  snow ;  the  fire  did  not  melt  Ae  snow,  nor  the  snow 
quench  the  fire.  He  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  '*I  ascribe 
holiness  to  the  Lord  who  preserves  entire  the  conflicting  ele- 
ments of  my  being ;  O  Lord,  who  hast  united  snow  to  fire, 
impart  unity  to  the  hearts  that  believe  in  thee."  On  inquir- 
ing who  this  was,  Gabriel  said,  "  This  is  the  most  benevolent 
angel  of  God  towards  true  believers,  and  from  the  day  of  his 
creation  until  now,  he  has  uttered  this  prayer  for  the  d>jects 
of  his  good  will." 

They  find  the  Angel  of  Death,  holding  the  world  between 
his  knees,  and  a  written  tablet  in  his  hand,  on  which  he  looked 
with  the  steady  gaze  of  a  melancholy  man.  Gabriel  remarks, 
that  this  angel's  work  is  greater  and  more  severe  than  that  of 
any  other  angel ;  upon  which,  the  prophet  inquires  whether 
the  dread  minister  was  obliged  to  approach  every  individual. 
"  Yes,"  said  the'  melancholy  angel ;  **  there  is  not  a  house 
whose  inmates  I  do  not  observe,  one  by  one,  five  times  every 
day.  When  relatives  weep  the  departure  of  a  friend,  I  say 
to  them,  *  Weep  not  for  him,  for  I  must  visit  you  again  and 
again,  until  none  of  you  are  left.'"      Mahomet  observes, 
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<<  Death  is  ene«gh  to  ewise  grief  and  overwHelming  sorrow." 
*<Tbat  which  follows  death/'  sajs  Gabriel,  <<is  fer  more 
dreadful  than  dying."  Mahomet,  seeing  a  company  sus- 
pended by  their  feet  on  hooks  of  fire,  found  they  were  thus 
because,  when  the  Most  High  had  made  them  rich  in  lawiiil 
things,  they  coveted  those  which  were  unlawful.  A  number 
of  angels  were  employed  in  building  palaces  of  gold  and  silver 
bricks ;  bnt  observing  them  stand  idle,  the  prophet  inquired 
the  reason.  They  replied,  <^  We  wait  till  our  expenses  are 
paid."  "  What  expenses  ? "  "  The  devotions  of  believeis. 
Whenever  they  cease  to  ascribe  praise  to  God,  our  work  also 
eeases»"  In  another  part  of  heaven,  were  people  having 
eameb'  lips,  and  the  angels  were  cutting  pieces  off  the  sides 
of  these  unhappy  beings,  and  throwing  them  into  their  mouths. 
At  Mahomet's  inquiry,  Gabriel  said,  ^<  These  derided  believers 
and  sought  out  their  fiiults."  Another  company  were  forced 
to  swallow  fire;  these  bad  devoured  the  property,  of  orphans. 

Whether  or  not  Mahomet  is  justly  tcx  be  charged  with  the 
fiibrication  of  this  stupendous  fiction,  which,  as  recited  in  the 
Hy4t-ul-Kuloob,  is  foil  of  a  certain  wild  and  solemn  interest^ 
it  is  certain  that  his  fortunes  were  never  darker  than  at  the 
time)  and  after,  it  is  sai<^to  have  been  used  as  an  instrument 
of  conveision.  Cadijab  was  dead ;  the  Koreishites  were 
more  exaspehtted  than  ev^ ;  the  pilgrims  who  came  annually 
to  worship  at  the  Caaba,  among  whom  Mahomet,  in  the  days 
of  his  confomnty,  had  "  walked  as  a  god,"  now  shunned  a 
man  stigmatized  as  an  apostate ;  only  hu  uncles  dared  to  pro- 
tect him,  and  of  these,  Abu.Taleb,  his  firmest  friend^  had 
departed  unconverted.  A  place  of  refuge  was  therefore  most 
desirable  ;  but  no  city  was  willing  to  receive  him  whom  his 
own  people  cast  out. 

At  length,  as  he  was  one  day  preaching  on  the  hill  Akaba, 
near  Mecca,  he  drew  the  attention  of  some  pilgrims  fitmi  the 
city  of  Yathreb,  (Medina,)  pore  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Khaz- 
radites,  who  had  often  heard  of  Mahomet  through  the  Jewish 
inmates  of  their  city,  while  they  were  favorably  disposed 
towards  the  reformer,  because  be  insisted  on  the  Divine  Unity. 
Moved  by  the  eloquence  of  Mahomet,  and  attracted  by  his 
doctrine,  which  they  received  without  the  prejudice  which 
closed  the  ears  of  his  own  people,  they  avowed  themselves 
his  converts,  aad  he  sought  to  retomr  with  them  to  Medina^ 
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This,  bowev!er,  (hey  decUned,  allegiog  as  a  reasoa,  that  they 
wore  at  deadly  feud  with  another  tribe,  and  therefore  unable  to 
offer  pioteclioD  to  a  stranger.  Mahomet,  with  hia  usual  saga- 
city, acknowledged  the  force  of  their  objection,  but  persuaded 
them  to  take  with  them  in  his  stead  Musab  Ibn  Omeir,  one  of 
the  most  able  and  learned  of  his  disciples,  who  was  uistiiicted 
to  preach  the  faith  on  ttiis  new  field.  Musab  proved  worthy 
of  bis  mbsion,  and  after  he  had  made  converts  of  some  of  the 
principal  men  at  Medina,  several  other  Moslems,  tormented 
by  opposition  and  contempt  at  Mecca,  retreated  also  to  the 
city  of  refuge,  becoming  each,  doubtless,  in  some  sense  a 
preacher  of  the  persecuted  opinions.  Foothold  bemg  thus 
well  established,  it  was  judged  advisable  to  invite  the  prophet 
to  take  up  his  abode  at  Medina,  and  upwards  of  seventy  con- 
verts went  as  a  deputation  to  escort  him  thither.  His  uncle, 
Al  Abbas,  distrusted  the  prudence  of  the  measure ;  but  Ma- 
homet, having  met  his  disciples  in  secret  conference,  made  a 
aoleom  compact  with  them,  requiring  that  they  should  openly 
abjure  idolatry  and  profess  the  worship  of  the  true  and  only 
God,  yield  obedience  to  himself  in  weal  or  wo,  and  grant 
to  him  and  hb  disciples  such  protection  as  they  would  extend 
to  their  own  wives  and  children  ;  engagmg,  on  his  own  part, 
to  remain  among  them,  to  be  the  friend  of  their  friends,  and 
the  enemy  of  their  enemies.  When  the  converts  very  natu- 
rally inquired  what  was  to  be  their  compensation,  in  case 
their  adherence  involved  destruction,  as  it  seemed  very  likely 
to-do,  — ''  Paradise  !^"  was  the  reply ;  and  it  proved  satisfac- 
toiy., 

Mahomet  did  not  accompany  his  new  allies  at  once  to 
Medina.  He  lingered  awhile  in  Mecca,  perhaps  hoping  yet 
to  be  enabled  to  persuade  his  kinsfolk  and  neighbors  to  em- 
brace the  truth ;  for  if  we  gather  from  conflicting  testimony 
any  personal  fact  about  him  with  certunty,  it  is  that  he  had 
a  most  affectionate  nature.  The  return  for  his  solicitude  was 
a  concerted  attempt  to  murder  him,  as  he  lay  sleeping  and 
unconscious.  He  received  warning,  however,  and  when  the 
conspirators  anrived  at  his  house,  they  found  only  Ali,  wrapped 
in  the  green  mantle  of  the  prophet.  Good  Moslems  ascribe 
the  preservation  of  their  master  to  miracle,  saying  that  Ga- 
briel gave  him  intelligence  of  the  bloody  plan,  and  that,  as 
the  Koreishites  stood  at  the  door,  Mahomet  passed  through 
25* 
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the  midst  of  diem,  seattering  a  haadful  of  dost  in  the  air, 
which  straek  them  all  with  blmdneBS.  More  earlhworthjr 
accounts  state,  that  be  escaped  by  a  back  door,  and  took 
hiding  in  the  bouse  of  Abo  Beker,  who  accompanied  him  to 
a  cave  in  Mount  Thor.  Scarce  had  they  reached  die  care, 
when  they  heard  the  sound  of  fierce  puisuit.  Abu  Beker, 
though  a  brave  roan,  quaked  with  fear,  exclaiming  that  their 
pursuers  were  many,  while  they  were  but  two.  "Nay," 
replied  Mahomet,  **  say  three ;  for  God  is  with  us  I " 

The  pursuers,  incited  by  the  promised  reward  of  a  hundred 
camels,  searched  every  nook  of  the  mountain.  On  reaching 
the  cave  in  which  the  friends  lay  concealed,  the  graeefiil  fiible 
is,  that  an  acacia  tree  had  sprung  up  before  it,  in  the  spread* 
ing  branches  of  which  a  pigeon  had  made  its  nest  and  laid 
its  eggs,  and  over  the  whole  a  spider  had  woven  bis  web. 
Deceived  by  these  signs  of  undisturbed  quiet,  the  Koreishites 
turned  away,  and  the  prophet  and  his  future  general  had  lei- 
sure to  lay  their  plans  for  further  retreat.  These  pointed,  of 
course,  to  Medina,  where  friends  were  impatiently  awaiting 
their  approach.  After  a  journey  fraught  with  danger,  they 
reached  Koba,  a  finitful  spot  about  two  miles  from  Medina. 
Here  they  halted,  and  sent  intelligence  of  their  arrival  lo 
their  friends  within  the  city.  So  many  came  to  greet  them, 
that  a  public  entrance  was  decided  upon ;  and  after  four  days' 
repose  at  Koba,  the  prophet,  after  assembling  his  followers 
for  prayer  and  a  sermon,  mounted  his  camel  and  set  forth, 
attended  by  seventy  horsemen  as  a  guard  of  honor,  his  disci- 
ples taking  turns  in  holding  over  his  head  a  canopy  of  palm- 
leaves.  One,  more  enthusiastic  than  the  rest,  exclaimed, 
"  O  Apostle  of  (jod,  thou  shah  not  enter  Medma  without  a 
standard ! "  and,  so  saying,  unfolded  his  turban,  and  tying 
one  end  of  it  to  the  point  of  his  lance,  bore  it  aloft  beftve. 
the  prophet,  little  dreaming  of  the  splendid  triumphs  to  be 
achieved  beneath  it  in  after  times.  A  crowd  of  new  prose- 
Ijrtes  came  forth  from  the  city  to  meet  the  procession,  and  he 
who  had  left  Mecca  in  fear  of  his  life,  entered  Medina  like  a 
victorious  leader,  the  inhabitants  contending  who  should  have 
the  honor  of  entertaining  him. 

This  is  the  Hegira,  or  Flight,  from  which  all  true  believeis 
date.     It  took  place  in  the  year  62^  of  the  Ghnstian  era. 

MahoBMt's  first  care  was  to  erect  a  ^ace  of  worship  as  a 
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centre  of  interest  for  bis  followers ;  and,  draoring  a  conre- 
nieot  pentioD,  be  proceeded  to  build  the  fint  mosque,  a  laige 
but  simple  structure,  unpeeled  tniokB  of  the  date-^ aim  serv- 
ing as  pilhm  to  support  the  roof,  wbieb  was  thatched  with 
ks  leaves.  A  part  of  the  edifice  was  assigned  as  a  habiiatioo 
to  such  believers  as  were  without  homes  of  their  own.  Ma* 
hornet  assisted  in  its  erection  with  his  own  hands,  a  spedmeo 
of  the  simplicitj  and  absence  of  all  outward  pride  which  dis- 
tinguished him  through  life.  The  question  as  to  the  mode  ia 
i^ich  believers  were  to  be  summoned  to  prajer  was  decided 
by  a  suggestion  of  Abdallah,  a  seeming  6end,  afterwards  a 
rival,  who  proposed  a  form  of  words  to  be  cried  aloud  ;  ^^a 
unique  method  at  once  adopted,  and  continued  to  this  day  by 
the  mucEzin  from  the  minaret,  wherever  the  religion  of  Mecca 
is  acknowledged.  Eastern  travellers  dwell  much  upon  the 
touching  beauty  of  this  call,  sounding  in  the  holy  hour  of  dawn, 
or  under  the  burning  stillness  of  noon ;  **  God  is  great !  Theve 
18  no  God  but  God  !  .Mahomet  is  the  apostle  of  God  1  Come 
to  prayer  ! "  each  phrase  bemg  twice  repeated.  At  dawn  is 
added  the  sentence,  **  Prayer  is  better  than  sleep  ! "  For 
evening  worship,  the  new  mosque  was  lighted  with  spHnteis 
of  the  kindly  palm;  and  when  the  prophet  preached,  he 
stood  leaning  against  one  of  its  primitive  pillars. 

It  requires  no  great  stretch  of  charity  to  belibve,  that,  up 
to  thb  period,  at  least,  bis  motives  were  pure  and  his  piety 
unfeigned.  His  precepts  -—  borrowed,  doubtless,  from  Cfarist- 
ianity ;  but  does  not  the  borrowing  bespeak  appreciation  ?  -*- 
were  humane  and  Deneficent;  charity,  humility,  selMenial, 
and  forgiveness  of  injuries  were  his  favorite  themes.  To 
charity  he  gave  almost  as  comprehensive  a  definition  as  the 
apoetle ;  though  alms-giving  had  ever  his  especial  coauoend- 
ation,  perhaps  because  adherence  to  him  brought  po^«Nrty  on 
90  many  of  the  faithful.  His  doctrines  procured  him  tolera- 
tion, at  least,  from  the  Christians  at  Medina,  some  of  whom, 
not  very  strong  in  their  own  faith  in  that  day  of  its  utter  cor- 
ruptioo,  became  his  converts.  The  Jews  showed  him  less 
fevor ;  but  he  managed  to  conciliate  many  of  them  by  ap^- 
.  pointing  Jerusalem  as  the  Kebla,  or  sacred  place,  towards 
which  believers  should  turn  their  faces  in  prayer. 

Once  establfahed  on  firm  footing  at  Medina,  Mahomet 
I  to  have  forgotten  iiis  peacefol  preeeplB,  or  to  have  con*- 
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ckidedy  with  the  conveDient  logic  of  so  many  other  law-given, 
that  they  were  not  calculated  for  the  regulation  of  public 
affiiirs ;  for  he  now  began  to  send  out  small  parties  to  make 
reprisals  on  his  enemies,  the  Koreishites,  by  attacking  their 
caravans  in  the  desert.  Success  m  these  enriching  fixays 
soon  brought  adherents  in  flocks  to  the  turban-standard ;  and 
the  prophet,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  found  himself  in  a 
condition  to  attack  a  prodigious  cara?an,  for  the  protection  of 
which  the  Meccans  had  sent  an  escort  of  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  chosen  men.  .This  was  an  undertaking  which  called  for 
all  the  military  ability  of  the  priest-soldier,  for  his  force  num- 
bered scarcely  a  third  of  his  adversaries,  and  their  discipline 
Wfts  fiir  from  being  perfect.  Like  Napoleon,  however,  he 
took  care  to  strengthen  his  men  with  grand  ideas  and  magni- 
ficent promises.  *^  The  sword,"  he  said,  ''  is  the  key  of  hea- 
ven and  hell ;  all  who  draw  it  in  the  cause  of  faith  will  be 
rewarded  with  temporal  advantages ;  every  drop  shed  of  their 
blood,  every  p^il  and  hardship  endured  by  them,  will  be 
registered  on  high,  as  much  more  meritorious  than  even  fast- 
ing or  prayer.  If  they  fall  in  battle,  their  sins  will  be  blotted 
out,  and  they  will  be  transported  to  heaven,  there  to  revel  in 
eternal  pleasure." 

By  way  of  apology  for  instructions  so  much  at  variance 
with  the  doctrines  of  peace  he  had  preached  during  the  days 
of  persecution  and  humility,  he  declared  that  different  prophets 
before  his  time  had  been  endowed  with  the  divine  giAs  of 
persuasion,  purity,  and  the  power  of  working  miracles,  but 
all  these  had  proved  insufficient  to  overcome  the  wickedness 
of  men.  To  him,  as  the  last  of  the  holy  band,  was  entrusted 
the  sword  of  extermination.  To  tliis  assurance  he  added 
various  rules  of  warfare,  no  doubt  much  to  the  comfort  of  bis 
wounded  conscience.  ^^  Bum  no  date-trees,  nor  flood  them 
to  destroy  them ;  cut  down  no  fruit-trees,  nor  bum  any  fields 
ef  com.  Destroy  no  animals  except  for  food.  Poison  not 
tbe  Mrater  of  infidels,  neither  lie  in  wait  to  slay  them  at  night* 
When  you  meet  the  enemy,  summon  them  to  become  Mussul- 
mans ;  if  they  consent,  direct  them  to  go  to  the  capital  of 
Islam  after  professing  the  faith.  If  they  will  not  receive  the 
faith,  offer  them  the  condition  of  tribute,  and  if  they  agree  to 
this,  do  not  attack  them.  But  if  they  refuse  the  condition 
of  tribute  likewise,  seek  help  from  God,  and  figlU  thtm  a$ 
truth  requirci" 
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Under  this  last  clause,  the  new  conTetts  fought  very  heart- 
ily. The  attack  on  the  great  caravan  proved  entirely  sac* 
cessfttl.  Mahomet  passed  the  whole  preceding  night  standhig 
under  a  tree,  in  prayer  and  supplication  ;  and  in  the  morning, 
finding  his  followers  rather  disheartened  because  of  the  small- 
ness  of  their  number,  consoled  them  with  a  new  verse  of  the 
Koran,  —  "  Verily  I  will  assist  you  with  a  thousand  angels  fol- 
lowing one  another  in  ord^.  Victory  is  from  God  alone,  and 
God  is  mighty  and  wise.''  When  Atabah,  who  commanded 
the  caravan,  saw  that  the  combat  was  inevitable,  he  com- 
manded his  brother  and  his  son  to  arm  themselves  in  helmets 
and  coats  of  mail,  and,  for  himself,  wound  two  turbans  together 
by  way  of  defensive  armor  ibr  the  head ;  then,  sending  a 
defiance  to  Mahomet,  he  challenged  him  to  send  out  an  e^ial 
number  of  champions,  wishing  to  spare  blood.  Mahomet 
chose  his  cousin  Abaydah-bin-Haris,  his  uncle  Hamza,  and 
the  youthful  Ali,  whom  he  ever  loved  like  a  son.  He  ex* 
horted  them  to  implore  the  aid  of  the  Most  High,  who  would 
not  suffer  his  own  light  and  truth  to  be  extinguished.  The 
idolaters  were  vanquished,  and  one  of  the  Moslems  —  Abay- 
dah,  who  was  an  old  man, —  mortally  wounded.  Carried  to 
the  tent  of  Mahomet,  the  dying  man  exclaimed,  '^  O  prophet 
of  God,  am  I  a  martyr  ?  "  "  Yes,"  replied  Mahomet,  deeply 
grieyed,  '<  the  first  of  my  kindred."  The  Persian  Bible  pfo* 
ceeds  thus :  — 

*'  Eblis  himself  took  the  Koreish  banner,  to  lead  on  the  attack. 
The  prophet,  seeing  this,  ordered  his  companions  to  cover 
their  eyes,  and  not  draw  iheir  swords  until  he  gave  permis- 
sion. Then  raising  the  hand  of  necessity  to  Him  who  is  above 
all  necessity,  he  prayed  and  supplicated,  saying,  *  O  Lord,  this 
band  are  the  helpers  of  thy  faith  :  should  they  be  killed,  no  one 
.  will  worahip  thee  again  on  earth.'  The  prophet  then  swooned, 
which  was  a  sign  tlnit  a  divine  communication  was  being  made  to 
him.  When  he  recovered,  perspiration  flowed  from  his  luminous 
forehead,  and  he  exclaimed, '  Gabriel  is  now  coming  to  your  aid, 
with  a  thousand  angels.'  A  black  cloud  appeared,  attended  with 
thick  flashes  of  lightning,  and  standing  over  the  army  of  the 
prophet.  The  Mussulmans  heard  from  it  the  clang  of  arms.  .  .  . 
Abu  Jahl  advanced  between  the  two  armies  and  cried,  *  O  Lord,  our 
faith  is  old,  Mahomet's  is  new  ;  aid  that  which  pleases  thee  best.* 
As  the  armies  were  now  come  to  an  engagement,  Ali  took  up  a 
handful  of  sand  and  gave  it  to  the  prophet,  who,  at  the  command 
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of  Gabriel,  cast  it  at  the  enemy,  repeating  the  Arab  exe^ation, 
'  Ugly  be  these  faces  I '  At  that  instant,  the  Most  High  sent  a 
wind  which  drove  the  sand  in  the  enemy ^s  face,  and  they  fled,  and 
on  whomsoever  a  particle  of  sand  fell,  he  was  slain  that  day.  Abu 
Jahl  fell,  among  the  rest,  and  Mahomet,  looking  at  his  body,  said, 
^^  May  God  give  you  a  bad  award  for  calling  me  a  liar  when  I 
was  true  I  This  man  was  more  rebellious  than  Pharaoh,  who  con- 
fessed the  unity  of  God  when  certain  destruction  awaited  him  ; 
whereas  Abu  Jahl,  in  such  circumstances,  called  on  Lat  and 
Uzzy." 

In  this  combat,  called  the  battle  of  Beder  or  Badr,  the 
Mussulmans  came  oflf  victors,  the  losing  party  consoling  them- 
selves for  unexpected  defeat  by  saying  that  angels  fought 
against  them.  It  is  somewhat  significant  that  they  added, 
that  all  these  angels  wore  the  fonn  of  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of 
the  prophet,  who  was  the  bravest  and  the  most  enthusiastic  of 
all  the  Moslem  chiefs. 

Mahomet,  thus  triumphant,  was  the  master  of  Medina,  and 
assumed  the  tone  of  a  sovereign  lawgiver.  The  Jews,  whom 
be  had  found  it  impossible  to  convert,  now  became  thorns  in 
hb  path,  and  he  seized  every  opportunity  to  humiliate,  if  not 
to  persecute,  them.  The  Koreishites,  too,  exasperated  rather 
than  discouraged  by  their  overthrow  at  Badr,  were  ever  ready 
to  renew  hostilities ;  so  that  the  history  of  Mahomet  tot  some 
years  from  this  period  is  but  a  history  of  battles,  in  which  he 
was  generally,  though  not  invariably,  victorious.  His  army, 
greatly  increased  in  numbers,  was  yet  defeated  with  consid- 
erable loss  at  Ohod,  although  <<  Ali  fought  with  bis  own  sword 
till  it  was  broken,  and  then  the  prophet  gave  him  his  own 
dword,  Zoollakar,  by  which  he  sent  away  every  wretch  that 
dared  to  attack  the  prophet  to  the  lowest  hell ;  and  among 
the  Meccans  was  Hind,  daughter  of  Atabah,  who  scornfully 
offered  a  material  for  dyeing  the  eyes  to  every  one  who  fled, 
saying,  <  Take  these  implements,  you  woman,  and  claim  no 
more  to  be  a  man  ! ' "  On  viewing  the  dead  body  of  his 
uncle  Hamza,  slain  and  shamefully  mutilated  by  the  enemy, 
Mahomet  wept  and  said,  "  God  helping  me,  I  will  serve  sev- 
enty of  the  Koreisb  in  the  same  manner."  Under  the  emo- 
tions of  the  hour,  a  revelation  came  to  him  too  characteristic 
to  be  omitted  :  "  If  ye  take  vengeance  on  any,  take  a  ven- 
geance prop(»tionable  to  the  wrong  which  has  been  done 
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jrou ;  but  if  ye  miffcr  wrong  patiently,  verily  this  will  be  better 
ibr  the  patienL''  Here  spoke  out  both  the  inan  of  power 
and  passion,  and  the  religious  devotee.  It  is  to  the  honor  of 
the  reformer  that  he  listened  to  the  gentler  voice,  and  forbore 
revenge. 

We  shall  not  attempt  the  detail  of  future  battles,  but  select 
some  picturesque  Oriental  traits  which  bear  upon  die  charac- 
ter of  our  hero  and  his  people.  After  a  victory  over  the 
Koreish,  Fatimah,  the  daughter  of  Mahomet  and  wife  of  Ali, 
had  just  brought  water  for  the  refreshment  >of  her  father  after 
the  campaign,  when  Gabriel  appeared,  mounted  on  a  mule, 
and  having  a  piece  of  the  satin  of  Paradise,  embroidm^d 
with  pearls  and  rubies,  thrown  over  his  shoulders.  He,  too, 
was  covered  with  dust,  which  Mahomet,  rising,  brushed 
away ;  upon  which,  the  angel  said  to  him,  ^<  The  Lord  be 
merciful  unto  you !  you  have  your  armor  off  sooner  than  the 
hosts  of  heaven,  who  have  been  pursuing  the  Koreish,  and 
giving  them  much  annoyance.  The  Lord  now  commands 
you  to  perform  evening  prayers  to-day  in  no  other  place  but 
by  the  Benee  Kareezah,  (the  enemies  of  Mahomet.)  I  will 
myself  precede  you  and  shake  their  walls,  and  will  crush  the 
enemy  like  an  egg-shell  dashed  to  atoms  by  a  stone."  On 
their  aj^proaching  the  walls,  certain  men  appeared,  reviling 
the  prophet  and  his  army.  Mahomet  replied,  "  Te  brothers 
of  asses  and  hogs,  and  worshippers  of  idols,  do  ye  revile  me  ? 
it  is  a  bad  day  for  any  people  when  we  besiege  them."  The 
man'answered,  '^  Verily,  O  Mahomet,  thou  wert  never  known 
as  a  reviler."  At  this  remark,  the  prophet  dropped  his  cloak 
and  staff,  and  retreated  backwards  several  steps,  through 
excessive  shame,  to  think  of  his  unbecoming  behavior. 

Ali  is  the  Moslem  Samson,  so  far  as  tales  of  wonder 
about  bis  strength  and  powers  go ;  and  with  the  aid  of  an 
Arabian  Major  Longbow,  he  is  made  far  to  exceed  the  scourge 
of  the  Philistines.     Take  a  specimen  or  two. 

Ali,  at  the  head  of  the  Mussulmans,  encountered  the  cham- 
pion of  the  enemy,  on  whose  head  was  a  helmet,  surmounted 
by  a  large  stone  ring.  Chanting  heroic  odes,  the  two  war- 
riors encountered,  and  Ali  cleft  the  Yehoodee  (Jew)  through 
ring,  helmet,  and  head.  Then,  seizing  the  gate,  he  shook  it 
so  violently  that  the  whole  fortress  trembled ;  and  at  length, 
tearing  the  gate  from  its  fastenings,  he  used  it  as  a  shield,  and 
hurled  it  to  forty  cubits  distance,  where  seventy  men  tried  in 
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vain  to  lift  it.  After  this  disphj,  G«briel  mppeaved  to  Malio* 
met  10  gveat  amazemeat.  Upon  the  prophet's  inqninBg  the 
cause  of  his  agitation,  he  replied,  ^'  The  angels  in  beaFea 
riiout,  There  is  no  hero  but  Ali !  but  my  own  wonder  is  this : 
I  was  otace  ordered  to  destroy  the  people  of  Lot,  and  took 
up  seven  of  their  cities  finom  the  ibuadatioB  of  die  sevcDth 
earth,  and  carried  them,  on  a  single  feather  of  one  of  my 
wkigs,  so  Ugh  that  the  inhabitants  of  heav^i  heard  their 
cocks  crowing.  I  hdd  them  there  till  morning,  awaiting  the 
ord«:s  of  the  Most  High,  and  the  weight  of  the  seven  cities 
was  not  even  perceptible  by  me.  But  to-day,  when  Ali 
shouted  Allah  Akbar!  and  gave  Marhab  that  Hashem*like 
blow,  I  was  commanded  to  sustain  the  excess  of  it,  lest  it 
shouUl  cleave  the  earth.  The  blow  fdl  vastly  heavier  on  my 
wing  than  the  weight  of  the  aeven  cities,  notwithstanding  that 
Michael  and  Israfil  both  caught  Ali's  arm  in  the  air,  to  check 
its  force." 

^'  Mohammed  promised  twelve  palaces  in  paradise  to  any  one 
who  would  defeat  the  people  of  Yabis,  and  Ali,  accepting  the 
offer,  desired  to  hear  a  description  of  the  palaces,  ^ohammed 
said  they  were  built  of  gold  and  silver  bricks,  with  a  cement  of 
musk  and  amber.  Tbe  pebbles  around  them  am  pearls  and 
rubies,  the  earth  saffiron,  its  hillocks  camphor,  and  through  the 
court  of  each  palace,  flow  rivers  of  honey,  wine,  milki  and  water; 
the  banks  are  adorned  with  various  trees,  and  with  pearls  and 
c<Mral.  On  tbe  margin  of  those  celestial  streams  are  bowers, 
consisting  each  of  one  entire,  hollow,  transparent  pearl.  In  each 
of  these  bowers  is  a  throne  with  emerald  feet,  and  adorned  with 
ruby.  On  each  throne  sits  a  Hooree,  arrayed  in  seventy  green 
robes  and  seventy  yellow  robes  of  so  fine  a  texture,  and  she  is 
herself  so  transparent,  that  the  marrow  of  her  ancle,  notwith- 
standing her  robes  and  flesh  and  bone,  is  at  distinctly  visible  as  a 
flame  in  a  glass  vessel.  Each  Hooree  has  seventy  loclra  of  hair, 
every  one  under  tbe  care  of  a  maid  who  perfumes  the  lock  with 
a  censer  which  God  has  created  to  smoke  with  perfume  without 
the  presence  of  fire.  No  mortal  olfactory  has  ever  breathed 
such  incense  as  is  there  exhaled,  i  My  father  and  mother  be 
your  sacrifice ! '  exclaimed  Ali ;  '  I  will  undertake  the  expedi- 
tion.^'^ 

*  A  multhude  of  sAge  pfroverbti,  conpowd  by  Alinfter  the  lapw  of 
*  YmntUt  brtaitlw  pkUofophte  sted»" 


md  much  quoted  by  oood  MnssutmaiM  sad  others,  contrast  amnaingly  with  these 
accouDts  of  his  youthrol  impetuosity.    He  seems  inrou|^out  f    '        "^ 
son  of  starling  woiifa,  as  well  as  mose  sIuubs  qoalilias. 


to  have  been  a  per- 
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At  the  battle  of  Motah,  Jafer,  the  standard-bearer,  having 
had  his  right  hand  cut  off,  grasped  his  chaise  with  hb  left. 
When  that  too  was  gone,  he  folded  the  banner  to  his  bosom 
with  his  bleedmg  arms,  and  bore  it  until  he  fell,  covered  with 
nioetj  wounds,  all  in  front.  Mahomet  went  in  person  to  his 
house  to  announce  the  woful  tidings  to  his  family,  and  taking 
the  little  son  of  the  widow  in  his  lap,  began  stroking  his  head 
with  his  hands  in  such  a  way  that  the  mother  guessed  all. 
The  prophet  then,  bursting  into  tears,  declared  to  her  the 
martyrdom  of  her  husband.  '*  Both  his  hands  were  cut  off," 
be  said  ;  <<  but  God  has  given  him,  in  exchange,  two  emerald 
wings,  with  which  he  now  flies  where  be  pleases,  among  tbe 
angels  of  Paradise." 

Six  years  after  Mahomet's  flight  to  Medma,  he  undertook 
a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  in  the  sacred  month,  when  there  was 
a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  all  animosities  were  supposfld 
to  be  at  peace  for  a  season.  The  fugitives  were  naturally 
anxious  to  revisit  their  old  home  and  their  loag-estranjed 
friends,  and  their  leader  ardently  desired  to  link  the  new  reli- 
gion with  the  old,  and  establish  his  position  as  a  reformer 
rather  thin  a  destroyer  of  the  ancient  worship  of  Arabia. 
But  be  found  himself  and  his  followers  not  included  ia  tbe 
general  amity.  His  approach  was  viewed  with  dread,  and 
envoys  were  sent  to  meet  him,  to  ascertain  bis  inteetions  end 
to  warn  him  against  any  hostile  attempt.  These  em^i&fs 
were  confounded  at  the  reverence  with  which  ibey  saw  bim 
treated.  <<  I  have  seen  the  King  of  Persia  and  tbe  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  surrounded  l^  their  courts,"  said  one  of 
them  ;  ^<  but  never  did  I  bebcdd  a  sovereign  so  much  reveredl 
as  Mahomet."  This  account  increased  the  alarm  of  the 
Meccans,  and  all  that  Mahomet  could  obtain,  without  a  «i^ge 
of  his  native  city,  was  a  treaty  for  ten  years,  allowing  him- 
self and  his  followers  three  days'  sojourn  in  Mecca  at  the 
time  of  pilgrimage,  not  to  take  effeet,  however,  until  the  next 
year. 

To  console  his  troops  ft>r  their  disappointmebt,  he  led  tfaem 
against  Khaibar,  a  Jewish  city  which  was  known  to  he 
wealthy.  His  favorite  Ali,  for  zeal  and  eourage  sumamed 
the  Lion  of  God,  was  the  bearer  of  tbe  saved  slandard  eo 
thb  occasion ;  '<  a  man,"  said  Mahomet,  <<  who  loves  (Sod 
and  bis  prophet,  and  whom  God  and  his  piDfthet  love,"    The 
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strong  citadel  of  Khaibar  was  taken  after  prodigious  efibrt, 
and  the  spoils  were  sufficient  to  console  the  conquerors  for 
the  lost  pilgrimage ;  but  their  adored  leader  here  received  the 
earnest  of  death  in  a  poisoned  shoulder  of  lamb,  set  before 
him  by  a  treacherous  woman.  He  had  but  tasted  the  fixMl 
when  his  suspicions  were  aroused ;  but  so  virulent  was  the 
drug,  that  a  single  taste  sufficed  to  taint  his  blood,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  slow  consuming  6re  that  at  length  brought  him  to 
the  grave.  One  of  his  companions,  who  had  not  so  soon 
taken  warning,  died  immediately.  The  prophet  returned  to 
Medina,  and  unconscious  of  the  fatal  sentence  written  in  his 
forehead,  occupied  himself  in  sending  to  the  great  potentates 
of  earth  messages  which  must  have  seemed  to  them  like  those 
of  a  madman,  summoning  them  to  embrace  Islamisra,  and  to 
acknowledge  himself  as  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  prophets. 
Khosru,  King  of  Persia,  by  way  of  reply,  sent  to  his  viceroy 
at  Yemen,  —  "  Restore  this  madman  at  Medina  to  his  senses, 
or  if  you  cannot,  bring  me  his  head."  Before  long,  this  vice- 
roy, having  turned  Mussulman,  was  continued  in  his  office  by 
the  clemency  of  Mahomet.  Heraclius,  the  Roman  emperor, 
at  Constantinople,  received  the  prophet's  missive  with  more 
respect,  and  made  valuable  presents  to  the  messenger.  So 
did  also  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  the 
king  of  Bahrain,  aJthough.  some  of  the  Arabian  princes  had 
not  yet  learned  to  treat  the  growing  power  of  Islam  with  the 
consideration  it  deserved. 

A  triumphal  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  marked  the  next  year ; 
and  when,  after  devout  performance  of  all  the  customary 
rites,  the  prophet  marched  back  to  Medina,  ambassadors 
came  from  all  parts  of  Arabia  to  felicitate  him  upon  his  vic- 
tories ;  whole  tribes  became  his  converts,  and  he  began  to 
think  of  foreign  conquests.  He  now  issued  a  public  declara- 
tion, that  all  who  did  not  forsake  their  idols  and  embrace  the 
true  fiuth  within  four  months  should  be  exterminated,  and 
the  success  of  his  arms  gave  fearful  force  to  the  threat. 

But  his  penonal  career  was  dra\Mng  rapidly  to  a  close,  and 
he  was  himself  conscious  of  the  decay  of  his  strength.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  prepared  for  his  last  and  most  splen- 
did pilgrimage,  which  he  took  care  should  be  a  model  as  to 
its  religious  observances.  Throngs  attended  him,  —  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  persons,  according  to  some 
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authorities,  —  and  he  was  felt  to  be  as  completely  the  master 
of  Mecca  as  he  had  ever  been  of  Medina.  He  marched 
through  the  Caaba,  stopping  before  each  of  its  multitude  of 
idob,  and  saying  ^*  There  is  no  God  but  God !  Truth  is  come, 
and  lies  are  done  away !  "  upon  which  his  followers  cast  down 
the  image  and  broke  it  in  pieces. 

When  all  was  completed,  he  returned  to  Medina,  and  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  last  change,  with  the  dignity  and  com- 
posure of  a  man  who  feels  that  he  has  finished  his  work,  and 
that  nothmg  remains  but  to  lay  down  his  conunission  as  sub- 
missively as  he  accepted  it.  His  cautions  and  directions  to 
bis  weeping  followers  may  almost  be  said  to  be  without  a 
taint  of  self,  his  sole  anxiety  being  for  such  a  regulation  of 
afiaiis  as  should  secure  the  triumphant  spread  of  the  faith. 
He  called  for  his  two  grandchildren,  the  sons  of  Ali,  his  only 
remaining  hope  of  successors  in  his  line  of  descent,  and 
embracing  them  fondly,  said,  "  O  Lord,  I  commit  them  to 
thee  and  to  the  worthy  of  the  faithful."  Ali  watched  his 
dying  bed  in  all  the  bitterness  of  grief,  and  Mahomet  exhib- 
ited a  woman's  tenderness  for  this  true  brother  of  his  heart 
and  follower  of  his  fortunes.  One  tradition  declares,  that  the 
prophet  would  have  Ali  in  his  bed  at  the  last  hour,  and  that 
be  died  with  his  arm  over  this  beloved  friend.  To  bis  wives 
be  said«  '*  Rend  not  your  garments  nor  hair,  nor  weep  for 
me."  To  his  disciples,  '<  I  do  but  go  before  you  ;  you  will 
soon  follow  me.  Death  awaits  us  all ;  let  no  one,  then,  seek 
to  turn  it  aside  from  me.  My  life  has  been  for  your  good,  so 
will  be  my  death."  As  death  approached,  his  thoughts  were 
wholly  absorbed  in  religion.  He  ordered  the  manumission  of 
all  his  slaves,  and  the  distribution  of  all  his  money  in  alms  to 
the  poor.  Then,  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  said  <'  God 
be  with  me  in  the  death-struggle ! "  Ayesha,  his  favorite  wife, 
sustained  his  bead  in  her  lap,  and  endeavored  to  soothe  his 
dying  agonies.  He  had  a  kind  word  for  all,  but  his  solicitudes 
seemed  wholly  spiritual.  From  time  to  time,  he  would  dip  his 
band  in  water  and  feebly*sprinkle  his  face.  At  length,  after 
gazing  fixedly  upward  for  some  time,  be  said  in  broken 
accents,  "  O  Allah,  b^  it  so  —  among  the  glories  —  in  Para- 
dbe  ! "  and  was  no  more. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  died  a  man  who  had  struggled  out  of 
heathenism  into  sucb  spiritual  light  as  was  vouchsafed  to  him, 
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fixing  his  eyes  on  that  Itght>  and  pressing  towards  it  with  an 
intensity  of  devotion  which  few,  to  whom  its  full  radiance  is 
granted,  care  to  imitate.  Such  reality  of  belief,  such  fervor  of 
zeal,  such  habitual  awe  of  the  Divine  Being,  may  indeed  put  to 
shame  the  majority  of  th^  Christian  world.  That  he  feU  into 
great  practical  inconsistencies,  and  that  among  the  ordinances 
of  his  law  may  be  found  traces  of  license  abhorrent  to  our 
Christian  ideas,  cannot  be  denied ;  and  as  the  splendor  of 
Mahomet's  personal  qualities  throws  concentrated  light  on  his 
personal  faults,  so  the  immense  difiusion  and  results  of  his 
teaching  have  fixed  the  attention  of  the  Christian  world  upon 
the  false  portion  of  his  doctrine  with  an  almost  exclusive 
intensity,  while  the  good  has  passed  as  a  thing  of  course,  and 
for  which  no  credit  is  due,  because  he  who  announced  it 
allowed  himself  to  use  deception  in  declaring  it  to  the  people, 
whose  conversion  be  desired  with  a  fervor  of  seal  which  we, 
of  this  cooler  time  and  clime,  can  scarcely  understand  or 
believe  in.  But  surely,  his  errors  may  be  considered  those 
of  his  age  and  countiy ;  while  we  must,  in  common  justice, 
acknowledge  his  keen  perception  and  hearty  appreciation  of 
the  highest  truths  to  be  such  as  few  men  of  any  age  or 
country  attain.  Prejudice  has  long  been  satisfied  to  consider 
the  most  objectionable  points  in  Mahomet's  system  as  the  fruit 
of  an  evil  nature  seeking  authority  for  indulgence ;  but  mors 
candid  and  diligent  inquirers  confess,  that  not  only  the  idea  of 
propagating  religioif  by  the  sword,  but  much  of  the  license  of 
the  Koran,  is- drawn  from  the  Mosaic  ritual.  Like  the  inspired 
lawgiver,  the  reformer  of  Arabia  was  obliged  to  accommodate 
bis  requisitions  to  the  reigning  ideas ;  he  gave  to  the  people 
such  truths  as  they  were  able  to  bear,  perhaps  all  that  he 
himself  was  permitted  to  receive.  His  desire  to  raise  the 
standard  of  manners  and  the  moral  tone  of  his  countrymen  is 
most  obvious ;  and  in  those  points  of  his  code  which  have 
more  particularly  served  as  texts  of  reprobation.  Dr.  Forster 
shows,  by  an  elaborate  parallel  between  his  ordinances  and 
those  of  Moses,  that  Mahomet's  imitation  was  exact.  The 
powers  of  his  understanding,  the  energy  and  fervor  of  bis 
spirit,  his  grand  personal  qualities,  and  all  the  favors  of  fortune 
that  attended  his  wonderful  career,  were  laid  on  the  altar  to 
which  he  had  vowed  himself,  with  a  singleness  and  humility 
of  soul  before  God  which  no  candid  mind  can  fail  to  perc^ve 
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in  bis  history  ; — that  grand,  lonely,  barbaric  altar,  which  no 
kindred  soul  had  helped  him  to  raise  or  to  sustain,  but  above 
which,  in  the*  hours  of  meditation  and  prayer,  in  night- 
watches,  on  the  battle-6eld,  and  on  the  bedof  death,  he  failed 
BOt  to  see  the  Shekinah  hovering,  whh  a  glorious  distinctness 
too  little  coveted  or  sought  by  later  religionists,  who  are 
made  indifferent  by  superabundance  •of  instruction,  and  un- 
grateful by  unrecognized  privileges. 

Tradition  says  that,  in  person,  Mahomet  was  large  and 
AiH-formed  ;  neither  tall  nor  short ;  his  head  somewhat  large, 
and  his  hair  and  beard  black  and  abundant,  though  not  worn 
in  extreme  length. 

^^  If  his  hair  was  sometimes  long,"  says  the  HyAt-ul-Kuloob, 
^^  he  parted  it  in  the  middle  to  each  side  of  his  head.  His  face 
was  luminously  white,  his  forehead  broad,  his  eyebrows  narrow, 
long,  and  arching.  There  was  a  vein  in  the  middle  of  his  fore- 
head, which  became  particularly  prominent  when  he  was  angry* 
His  nose  was  loDg,  thin,  and  aquiline  ;  his  lips  thin,  and  his 
mouth  not  diminutive,  but  expressive  of  sweetness.  His  teeth 
were  brilliantly  white  and  not  closely  set,  and  his  smile  is  repre- 
sented as  enchanting.  Hjs  shoulders  were  broad,  his  joints  strong 
and  hollowed,  which  is  a  mark  of  bravery  and  physical  power 
particularly  prized  among  the  Arabs.  His  hands  and  fingers 
were  long ;  the  sole  of  his  foot  deeply  hollowed,  and  the  top 
round  and  smooth,  so  that  if  a  drop  of  water  fell  on  it,  it  imme- 
diately  rolled  off.  He  did  not  drag  his  feet,  like  proud  people, 
but  raised  them  and  stepped  properly,  at  the  sam^  time  bowing 
his  head  like  one  descending  a  declivity,  not  bearing  it  aloflt,  like 
a  haughty  man.  His  steps  were  long,  but  he  walked  leisurely 
and  with  dignity.  When  he  addressed  a  person,  he  did  not  look 
at  him  from  the  comer  of  his  eye,  like  a  rich  and  haughty  person, 
but  turned  his  body  towards  the  individual  he  addressed.  Con- 
tinual sorrow  weighed  on  his  mind.  He  never  was  without 
thought  and  business,  and  he  never  spoke  unnecessarily.  His 
diction  was  concise  and  fraught  with  meaning ;  illustrating  bis 
subject,  without  redundancy,  yet  perfectly  perspicuous.  His  tem- 
per was  gentle,  and  he  thougUt  no  one  abject  or  despicable. 
Small  favors  were  much  valued  by  him  ;  he  never  praised  what 
he  ate  or  drank,  nor  was  he  ever  angry  at  the  loss  or  destruction 
of  worldly  goods.  But  when  the  fact  reached  him  that  truth  and 
equity  had  suffered,  he  became  so  disguised  by  anger  for  the 
Lord^s  sake  that  one  could  not  recognize  him,  and  no  one  could 
stand  in  his  presence  till  the  truth  was  vindicated.  In  company 
26* 
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he  daimed  no  place  or  poeition  as  peculiarly  his  own,  bat  forhade 
such  a  thing,  and  would  seat  himself  in  any  unoccupied  place  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  room.  When  he  spoke;  the  company 
inclined  towards  hijn,  and  were  silent  and  still,  as  if  a  bird  had 
perched  on  their  heads.''    * 

There  were  five  things  wliioh  Mahomet  declared  he  would 
never  abandon :  — to  eat  on  the  ground  with  servants ;  to  ride 
on  an  ass  with  a  blanket  instead  of  a  saddle ;  to  milk  goats 
with  bis  own  hand ;  to  wear  woollen  garments ;  and  to  salute 
childi^B^  One  tradittotf  substitutes  mending  shoes  and  san- 
dals for  milking  goats ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  prophet's 
personal  habits  were  of  the  snmplest.  His  bed  consbted  of 
an  Arab  cloak,  and  his  pillow,  of  a  skin  filled  with  date-leaves. 
One  nighty  bis  attendants  doubled  his  thin  bed,  that  be  might 
sleep  more  comfortably.  Next  morning  be  slept  beyond  the 
lime  for  prayers,  and  he  finrbade  the  future  doubling  of  the  oloak. 
His  food  in  general  was  dates  and  barley-lwead,  with  milk 
and  hon^y.  He  swept  his  chamber,  lit  hb  fire,  mended  his 
clothes,  and  was  his  own, servant.  His  wife  Ayesha,  speaking 
of  her  early  married  life,  said,  <'  For  a  whole  month  we  <jid 
not  light  a  fire  to  dress  our  food,  which  was  nothing  but  dates 
and  water,  unless  some  one  sent  us  meat.  The  people  of  the 
prophet's  household  never  got  wheat  bread  two  successive 
days." 

Such  is  die  testimony,  gathered  from  various  authorities, 
respecting  tbe  private  character  and  more  familiar  traits  of 
this  mighty  genius ;  and  tbe  simplicity  and  consistency  of  the 
pictore  lead  us  to  accept  it  as  a  portrait.  Another  band  adds 
that,  )vhen  he  was  angry,  ^'  perspiration  fell  like  pearls  from 
his  blessed  forehead ; "  and  we  can  well  believe  it«  Such 
power  without  a  foundation  of  passion  would  be  an  anomaly 
in -tbe  history  of  mare  mortal  men ;  and  we  must  feel  the 
depth  of  tbe  passion  before  we  can  fully  appreciate  the  habit- 
cnri  benignity  and  tenderness,  which  all  agree  to  have  been  so 
remarkable  m  Ma-homet.  His  love  of  his  children  was  ex- 
cessive,* and  it  was  destined  to  be   the  source  of  bitter 

*  Ocklev  s&y«  that  Maliomet  was  90  fond  of  his  grandsons,  Hasan  and  Hoeein, 
to  sons  m  AH  Aid  Fatima,  that  when  he  was  prostrate  at  prayen  he  wouJd 
■*  elbow  the  little  Hasao  to  come  and  climb  upon  him,  and  hoUi  him  on,  and  pro- 
long the  prayers  on  purpose.  Nay,  >otuetinies,  in  the  midst  of  a  discourse  to  the 
people,  if  he  saw  them-rtmning  towards  him.  iie  would  come  down  to  them  and 
ambrnoe  them,  and  tirioe  them  ap  with  him  mto  the  pulpit;  then,  making  a  sboit 
apology  in  behalf  of  their  innocency  and  lender  age,  proceed  with  his  diKOuiae." 
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angubh  to  bim  ;  for  they  died  one  by  one,  some  in  infancy, 
some  in  maturity,  until  he  was  left  nearly  childless  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  His  wives,  of  whom  he  married  many 
after  the  death  of  Cadijah,  brought  him  no  son,  —  the  obe 
good  gift  for  himself  that  he  desired'of  God,  with  unwearied 
supplication  and'  hope.  Let  this  fact  soften  in  some  degree 
our  horror  at  the  stain  of  unlimited  polygamy  which  he 
incurred,  scarce  converted  heathen  as  he  was,  with  inbred 
ideas  favorable  to  his  wishes,  and  what  he  doubtless  consid- 
ered to  be  full  sanction  in  the  Mosaic  ritual,  which  was  bis 
first  teacher  m  a  better  school.  The  kindness  and  considera- 
tion he  evinced  for  his  family  deserve  the  imitation  of  Christian 
husbands ;  and  the  reverence  approaching  adoration,  with 
which  he  inspired  all  his  wives,  shows  the  truth  and  genial 
wisdom  of  his  character.  The  picture  of  his  wedded  life 
with  Cadijah,  in  whom  alone  of  all  he  seems  to  have  found  a 
true  companion  and  friend,  is  without  a  fault ;  and  when  his 
favorite  among  her  successors,  in. the  insolence  of  youthful 
beauty,  ventured  to  take  him  to  task  for  hb  persevering 
remembrance  of  this  earliest  attachment,  asking  if  Allah  had 
not  given  Wm  a  better  vife>  meaning  herself,  —  "  Never,*'  he 
exclaimed,  "  did  God  give  me  a  better !  When  I  was  poor, 
she  enriched  roe ;  when  I  was  called  a  liar,  she  believed  in 
me  ;  when  I  was  under  the  curse  of  my  tribe  and  the  world, 
she  remained  true  to  me,  and  loved  me  the  better  for  my  mis- 
fortunes.'* This  was  the  testimony  of  his  heart  to  the  pre- 
eminence of  a  true  and  pure  marriage ;  and  so  well  understood 
was  this  constamcy  of  his,  that  we  are  told  thrfl  whenever  any 
one  of  his  wives  wished  to  ingratiate  herself  with  him,  she 
began  by  praising  Cadijah. 

If  we  should  be  asked  whether  we  are  ready  to  exonerate 
the  prophet  of  Arabia  from  all  imputation  of  imposture,  •we 
should  be  obliged  to  answer  in  the  negative ;  but  we  not  only 
find  no  evidence  that  he  was  deliberately,  at  heart  and  with 
an  evil  purpose,  an  impostor,  but  overwhelming  testimony  to 
the  contrary.  History  teaches  us  that,  of  all  powers  granted 
to  mortal  man,  that  of  swaying  the  hearts  of  the  multitude  is 
most  beset  with  temptations.  When  genius  and  opportunity 
concur  to  this  result,  nothing  short  of  heavenly  wisdom  has 
ever  yet  preserved  a  successful  leader  from  using  the  gift  for 
special  —  not  to  say  selfish  —  purposes,  under  cover  of  the 
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popular  welfare.  Popular  enthusiasm  loves  to  be  deluded ; 
it  will  not  accept  pure  truth,  but  insists  on  the  infusion  of 
some  element  of  marvellousness,  terror,  or  pathos  —  some- 
thing histrionic  —  in  short,  something  by  means  of  which 
passion  shall  find  employment  in  aid  of  reason,  whicl)  soon 
becomes  cold  and  burthensome  to  unmastered  minds.  No 
man  can  long  sway  a  multitude  without  discovering  this  sym- 
pathetically ;  and  what  sympathy  discovers,  instinct  prompts 
the  means  of  meeting  and  using.  Mahomet,  with  his  per- 
sonal endowments;  the  wonderful  natural  genius  which 
imparted  such  a  living  energy  to  his  thoughts ;  his  excellent 
character  for  truth,  honesty,  and  wbdom,  and  a  temperament 
deeply  Religious  and  absorbent  of  devotional  ideas,  was  able 
to  perceive  the  degradation  of  the  national  faith,  even  in  the 
midst  of  Jewish  and  Christian  corruption,  which  might  have 
kept  almost  any  form  of  paganism  in  countenance.  His 
meditations  upon  high  themes  continually  widened  the  immense 
distance  between  his  own  perceptions  and  conclusions,  and 
the  unawakened  mind  of  bis  nation.  To  him  the  common- 
alty became  in  some  sort  as  children,  of  whose  condition 
development  is  the  most  urgent  want ;  while  to  them  he  was 
but  a  gloomy  enthusiast,  whose  brain  was  turned  by  conceit 
and  fanaticism.  Standing  thus  in  opposition,  he  long  main- 
tained a  profound  silence,  like  the  cloud  while  its  charge  is 
momently  increasing ;  until  first  in  faint  flashes  and  distant 
murmurs,  then  in  lightning-spears  and  terrors  of  awful  threat- 
ening, his  power  issued  forth,  fertilizing  at  once  and  deso- 
lating its  pathway.  That  Mahomet  was  as  much  surprised 
at  the  .success  of  his  mission  as  any  one  else  could  possibly 
be,  we  truly  believe ;  to  think  otherwise  is  to  grant  him  all 
be  claimed  in  the  character  of  a  prophet.  Like  other  men 
to  whom  it  has  been  given  to  promulgate  fundamental  truths, 
he  evidently  had  but  a  very  limited  conception  of  the  ultimate 
power  of  his  doctrines. 

"  When  he  reached  Medina,"  says  Mr.  Irving,  "  he  had  no 
idea  of  the  worldly  power  that  awaited  him ;  his  only  thought 
was  to  build  a  humble  mosque  where  he  might  preach ;  his  only 
hope  that  he  might  be  suffered  to  preach  with  impunity.  .  .  • 
The  fanatic  zeal  with  which  he  inspired  his  followers  did  more 
for  his  success  than  his  military  science  ;  their  belief  in  his  doc- 
trine of  predestination  produced  victories  which  no  military  cal- 
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culation  could  have  anticipated.  .  .  .  His  military  triumphs 
awakened  no  pride  or  vain  glory,  as  they  would  have  done  nad 
they  been  effected  for  selfish  purposes.  The  riches  which  poured 
in  upon  him  from  the  spoils  of  war,  were  expended  in  promoting 
the  faith,  and  in  relieving  the  poor  among  its  votaries,  insomuch 
that  his  treasury  was  oAen  drained  of  its  last  coin.  .  .  .  How- 
ever he  betra)red  the  alloy  of  earth  after  he  had  worldly  power 
at  his  command,  the  early  aspirations  of  his  spirit  continually 
returned,  and  bore  him  above  all  earthly  things.^' 

That  a  torrent  of  success  so  unexpected  that  it  probably 
seemed  to  himself  miraculous,  left  him  some  virtue  and  some 
humility  is  perhaps  more  surprising  than  that  it  should  have 
wakened  the  more  earthy  and  heathen  part  of  bis  nature, 
and  caused  him  at  times  to  forget  his  sincere  love  and  admi- 
ration of  goodness.  To  that  love  and  admiration,  and  the 
persevering  energy  with  which  he  expressed  them,  whether 
with  or  without  the  aid  of  impbsture,  the  world  owes  the  civil- 
ising and  humanizing  stream  of  science,  arts,  literature,  and 
pbilosopby,  which  flowed  like  balm  over  great  part  of  Asia 
and  Africa^  replacing  the  lowest  idolatry  and  fetjphism  by  a 
knbwledge  of  the  only  true  God,  and  a  devotion  which  is 
allowed  by  Christian  observers  to  be  more  intelligent,  absorb- 
bg,  and  vital,  than  a  purer  faith  can  always  induce.* 

^'  The  completeness  of  its  mental  domination  is  one  of  the 
most  noted  and  best  ascertained  facts  in  the  early  history  of 
Mahometanism,^*  says  Dr.  Forster.  **It  is  legible  in  the  high 
enthusiasm  which  characterized  the  first  Moslems,  from  the  near 
friends  of  the  prophet  to  his  meanest  followers,  from  the  leaders 
of  the  Saracen  armies  to  the  servile  refuse  of  the  camp.  .  .  . 
The  rude  idolatry  of  Scythia  or  of  inner  Africa,  and  the  refined 
and  venerable  superstition  of  the  Persian  Magi,  alike  fell  pros- 
trate before  the  law  of  the  Koran  ;  while  the  new  converts,  bound 
together  as  brethren  by  this  common  tie,  forgot  their  personal 

*  Sir  William  JoDes,  on  his  voyage  to  India,  found  in  the  island  of  Johanna,  a 
secluded  speck  in  the  Atlaniic,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  following  in9crij>tion  in 
Arabic,  oter  the  door  of  a  mosque : 

The  world  was  given  us  for  onr  own  edification. 
Not  for  the  purpose  of  raising  sumptuous  buildings ; 
Life  for  the  discharge  of  moral  and  rdigious  duties, 
Nut  for  pleasurable  indulgences ;  * 

Wealth  lo  be  liberally  bestowed, 
Not  avariciously  hoarded ; 
And  learning  to  produce  good  actions, 
Not  empty  disputes. 
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prejudices  and  national  antipathies,  as  they  fought  side  by  side 
for  the  propagation  of  their  adopted  faith.^* 

We  could  gladly  follow  Mr.  Irving  through  the  marrellous 
career  of  the  new  faith  ;  the  dissensions  which  ensued  when 
its  founder,  far  from  providing  for  a  dynasty,  died  without 
even  naming  a  successor,  taking  care  only,  like  some  good 
Christian  clergyman,  that  his  pulpit  should  be  supplied ;  the 
suddenness  with  which  the  scattered  and  rival  clans  of  the 
Arabian  peninsuU,  forgetting  for  the  first  time  their  domestic 
hostilities,  acknowledged  one  spirit  of  unanimity  and  firatemal 
fellowship ;  the  rapidity  with  which  Islam,  encountering  simul- 
taneously the  rival  empires  of  Rome  and  Persia  in  the  East, 
established  itself  upon  the  ruins  of  Christianity  and  the 
Magian  superstition,  and  the  long  train  of  splendor  marking 
its  course  for  a  period  of  twelve  hundred  years.  "  Within 
twelve  years  after  the  Hegira,"  says  one  authority,  "  thirty- 
six  thousand  cities,  towns,  and  castles  are  said  to  have  been 
subjugated  by  the  new  conquerors ;  four  thousand  Christiaa 
temples  destroyed,  and  fourteen  hundred  mosques  erected. 
Africa  was  soon  subdued,  and  the  Moors  converted  to  the  new 
religion,  who  in  their  turn  descended  into  Spain,  there  to 
establish  a  magnificent  empire.  The  victorious  standard  of 
the  crescent  was  raised  on  the  cold  mountains  of  Tartary  and 
on  the  burning  sands  of  Ethiopia.  The  Moslem  empire  ex- 
tended from  the  Atlantic  to  Japan,  across  the  continents  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  into  Spain,  and  into  France  as  far  north 
as  the  Loire."  Under  its  influence,  Bagdad  had  a  college  of 
six  thousand  pupils  and  professors ;  grand  Cairo,  twenty  col- 
leges and  a  royal  library  of  one  hundred  thousand  manuscripts ; 
Cordova,  a  library  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  vol- 
umes ;  the  kingdom  of  Andalusia,  more  than  seventy  libraries ; 
mathematics,  astronomy,  anatomy,  surgery,  chemistry,  and 
botany  were  pursued  far  in  advance  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  of  that  day,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  treasury  of  know- 
ledge and  elegance  in  possession  of  the  converts  of  him- 
whom  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  represent  as  a  mere  charla- 
tan, playing  tricks  upon  the  world's  credulity  for  his  own  pri- 
vate advantage. 

But  we  forbear,  lest  we  be  found  writing  a  book  upon  a 
book.     Our  parting  word  shall  be  this :  —  We  will  consent  to 
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see  Mahomet  placarded  as  an  impojstor,  when  the  world  is 
ready  to  mete  out  the  same  .measure  to  every  religious  teacher 
who  thinks  << economy"  advisable  in  the  dispensation  of 
truth  ;  to  every  Christian  minister  who  subscribes  to  a  solemn 
creed  "  for  substance  of  doctrine/'  some  particulars  of  which 
he  does  not  believe,  or  who  acknowledges  among  his  brethren 
more  liberality  of  sentiment  than  he  considers  "  safe  "  for  the 
people  of  his  charge ;  to  every  writer  who  wilfully  devises  clap- 
trap ;  to  every  politician  who  uses,  to  serve  his  own  purposes  — 
the  nation's  good  being  identical  with  his  own,  of  course  — 
party  watchwords  which  he  knows  to  be  founded  on  wrong 
or  misapprehension  in  the  multitude  ;  to  every  leader,  in  short, 
who,  in  his  zeal  for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  alters,  dis- 
guises, or  embellishes  the  truth.  Of  odium  thus  equitably 
distributed,  we  honestly  believe  Mahomet  could  afford  to 
accept  his  full  share. 


Art.  II.  —  TTie  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  iSSf.  Paid ;  with 
Dissertations  on  the  Sources  of  the  Writings  of  St, 
LvJce,  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients. 
By  James  Smith,  Es^.,  of  Gordanhill,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 
London :     Longmans.     1848.     8vo.  pp.  307. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  an  English  gentleman  of  educa- 
tion, fortune,  and  leisure, ''  a  yacht  sailor  of  more  than  thirty 
years  standing,"  who  has  concentrated  all  the  resources  of 
extensive  study,  observation,  and  maritime  experience  on  the 
illustration  of  the  narrative  of  St.  Paul's  shipwreck.  The 
result  has  been,  in  the  6rst  place,  the  identification  of  every 
locality,  the  delineation  of  every  nautical  equipment  and 
manoeuvre,  and  the  verification  of  every  incident  recorded  by 
the  sacred  historian;  and,  secondly,  the  accumulation  of 
materials  of  unprecedented  copiousness  and  interest  as  regards 
the  construction  and  management  of  ancient  ships.  On 
account  of  the  large  amount  and  variety  of  .general  informa- 
tion which  it  furnishes,  and  also  because  of  the  numerous 
authorities  on  our  table  this  is  the  only  recent  publication, 
we  have  selected  it  as  a  text  for  an  ardcle  on  the  Navigation 
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• 
of  the  Ancieats,  and  would  confess  at  the  outset  our  iodebt- 
edness  to  it  for  much  tfa^t  we  have  learned  {r(Ha  it,  and  for 
much  more  which  it  taught  us  where  to  find. 

The  history  of  navigatios  commeDQjSS  with  the  launching 
of  the  ^rk  on  the  waters  of  the  deluge ;  and  it  is  pot  a  little 
sbguiar  that  the  artistical  merits  of  this  extraordinary  struc- 
ture should  have  been  unrecognized  for  four  thousand  years 
or  more.  To  be  sure,  now  and  then  a  mathematician  who 
revered  the  Bible  had  said  a  patronizing  word  or  two  about 
the  ark  as  a  thing  that  might  possibly  float  without  capsizing ; 
and  Bishop  Wilkins,  no  mean  authority,  had  given  his  opin- 
ion, that  it  could  not  have  been  built  more  appropriately  for 
its  purpose.  But  it  was  reserved  for  Peter  Janson,  a  Dutch 
merchant  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  adopt  it  for  a  model ; 
nor  can  Noah  have  encountered  severer  missiles  from  the 
ridicule  of  antediluvian  wags,  than  annoyed  honest  Peter 
while  his  ship  was  in  building.  But  he  had  faith  enough  in 
the  Hebrew  record  to  build  an  ark  in  the  precise  proportions 
of  that  which  had  saved  the  patriarch's  family ;  and  it  was 
found  on  trial  most  admirably  adapted  for  bulky  cargoes,  as 
it  had  30  or  40  per  cent,  more  available  tonnage  than  ships  of 
the  usual  model  requiring  the  same  number  of  mariners. 

The  chief  objectbn  to  its  use  was,  that  it  had  not,  like  its 
prototype,  the  monopoly  o(  the  sea,  and  that,  on  ocean  paths 
infested  by  buccaneers,  it  could  not  be  manoeuvred  rapidly  or 
adroitly  enough  to  evade  pursuit.  But  it  is  believed  that 
Janson's  experiment  led  to  the  general  adoption  for  the  car- 
riage of  bulky  freights  of  what  is  commonly  called  **  the 
Dutch  build,"  of  which  our  ships  designed  for  the  cotton 
trade,  and  often  exceeding  by  20  per  cent,  their  ratable  ton- 
nage, are  fair  specimens. 

Among  the  most  ancient  nations,  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Phoenicians  took  the  lead  as  navigators.  The  Egyptians  built 
their  boats  from  the  root,  cut  their  masts  from  the  stalk,  made 
their  sails  from  the  bark,  and  twisted  their  cordage  from  the 
stoutest  fibres,  of  the  papyrus.  These  vessels  were  not,  and 
probably  could  not  be,  trusted  as  sea  boats ;  but  they  served 
the  purpose  of  an  extensive  inland  trade  on  the  Nile  and  the 
numerous  canals  which  it  fed.  The  Phoenicians,  on  the  other 
hand,  masters  of  a  sterile  and  rugged  country,  driven  to  com- 
merce by  the  paucity  of  their  agricultural  gains,  and  having 
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equal  access  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Seas,  estab- 
lished raaritime  intercourse  with  the  most  remote  coasts  of  the 
then  known  world.  Of  the  details  of  their  naval  architecture 
we  know  nothing ;  but  from  the  extent  and  danger  of  their 
voyages  we  may  infer  that  they  had  attained  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  skill.  Sidon  was  their  chief  port,  and  before  the 
Homeric  age,  they  had  undoubtedly  reached  India  as  their 
eastward  terminus,  while  they  had  planted  colonies  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 

It  was  by  means  of  Phoenician  navigators  that  Solomon 
conducted  the  traffic,  which  flooded  his  capital  with  the 
precious  metals,  and  made  his  reign  proverbial  throughout  the 
regions  of  the  East  for  wealth  and  magnificence.  Ophir  and 
Tarshish  were  the  chief  emporia  of  this  commerce.  As  tp 
the  locality  of  Ophir,  there  is  almost  a  world-wide  difference 
of  opinion.  The  three  years  consumed  in  making  the  voyage, 
and  the  identity  of  the  radical  letters  of  Ophir  and  Peru,  have 
given  rise  to  the  irrational  hypothesis  that  the  New  World 
fiimished  gold  for  the  Hebrew  temple.  Gesenius  supposes 
Ophir  to  have  been  a  portion  of  the  sea-coast  of  Arabia,  as 
that  name  stands  in  Genesis  among  Arabian  countries,  and 
may  itself  be  traced,  as  he  thinks,  tc  an  Arabian  origin. 
But  if  this  were  the  case,  the  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  the 
ivory  and  peadbcks,  brought  thence,  must  have  been  imported, 
not  indigenous.  Eastern  Africa,  which  has  also  been  sup- 
posed by  many  to  have  been  the  terminus  of  these  voyages, . 
could  not  have  furnished  the  precious  stones  or  the  sandal 
[ainug]  wood,  which  made  part  of  the  return  cargoes.  Jose- 
phus,  who  probably  was  not  without  traditional  authority, 
speaks  unhesitatingly  of  Ophir  as  having  been  the  Chersone- 
sus  Aurea,  now  known  as  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.  It  is 
believed  that  there  are  none  of  the  commodities  named  as  the 
products  of  Solomon's  commerce  which  Malacca  might  not 
have  furnished  from  within  its  own  borders,  or  from  nearly 
adjacent  regions.  Nor  will  the  voyage  appear  unreasonably 
long,  when  we  consider  that  the  ancients  coasted  where  they 
could,  transacted  much  business  from  port  to  port,  and  had 
not  vessels  so  rigged  as  to  enable  them  to  cross  the  Indian 
Ocean  except  under  favor  of  the  monsoons. 

As  to  Tarshish,  the  other  principal  mart  of  Hebrew  traffic, 
the  learned  have  been  still  more  widely  divided,  it  haviog 
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been  questioned  whether  there  was  such  a  place,  or  whether 
the  word  may  not  be  a  generic  term  either  for  a  gold  region 
or  for  the  sea.  But  we  find  no  valid  reason  for  doubting  that 
this  name  denotes  a  flourishing  Phcenician  city  and  colony  on 
the  Spanish  coast.  To  be  sure,  ships  of  Tarshish  are  some- 
times mentioned  in  the  Bible,  where  it  is  impossible  that  the 
reference  can  be  to  the  region  that  we  have  named.  But 
this  phrase  probably  denotes  vessels  of  a  peculiar  construction, 
such  having  been  first  built  either  at  Tarshish,  or  for  the  Tar- 
shish trade,  just  as  the  English  call  all  vessels  of  a  certam 
model  Indiamen,  and  as,  in  Massachusetts,  there  is  a  certain 
class  of  small  fishing  vessels  called  Chebacco  boats,  simply 
because  the  first  in  use, were  built  in  the  ancient  Parish  of 
Chebacco,  in  Gloucester. 

Herodotus  describes  an  exploring  expedition,  undertaken 
by  a  Phoenician  fleet  under  the  orders  of  Pharaoh  Necho, 
who  flourished  about  600,  B.  C. ;  and,  if  we  interpret  his 
words  literally,  and  suppose  the  narrative  authentic,  these 
navigators  must  have  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
ascended  the  Western  coast  of  Africa.  But  the  swell 
occasioned  by  the  junction  of  the  Adantic  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  is  so  great  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  that  a  vessel  can 
make  the  passage  only  by  standing  out  to  sea  ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Phoenician  vessels,  at  this  early 
period,  were  capable  of  holding  off  fiom  the  shore  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  under  any*  possible  circumstances  of 
wind  and  current,  so  as  to  avoid  shipwreck.  Moreover,  this 
discovery  of  Western  Africa  is  not  once  alluded  to  by  any 
ancient  writer,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  expressly  asserted 
by  several  authors  who  must  have  been  familiar  Mrith  Herodo- 
tus, that  Africa  had  never  been  circumnavigated  till  a  much 
later  period.  Yet  more,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  Africa  was 
universally  supposed  to  sweep  round  the  Indian  Ocean,  so  as 
to  join  the  continent  of  Asia  to  the  eastward  of  Malacca. 
Pharaoh's  navigators  undoubtedly  reached  a  southern  latitude, 
but  their  explorations  were  probably  confined  to  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

Ancient  Greece  was  adapted  to  maritime  enterprise  by  the 
character  alike  of  its  people  and  their  country.  Most  of  the 
Grecian  states,  having  been  planted  by  colonists  from  other 
shores,  inherited  from  the  generation  of  their  founders  decid- 
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edly  seafaring  propensities.  Then,  too,  Greece  has  more 
sea-coast  than  almost  any  other  region  of  similar  extent,  and 
abounds  ^n  harbors  accessible  and  safe  for  such  vessels  as 
constituted  the  com^iercial  marine  of  remote  antiquity  ;  while 
the  ^gean  Sea  is  so  thickly  studded  with  hospitable  islands, 
that  the  navigator  need  seldom  have  been  out  of  sight  of 
land,  and  might  haul  his  vessel  on  shore  almost  every  night, 
—  both  which  advantages  were  of  inestimable  price,  in  the 
unformed  condition  of  nautical  astronomy,  and  the  absence  of 
the  mariner's  compass. 

The  fabulous  portion  of  Grecian  history  refers  repeatedly 
to  maritime  adventures  and  incidents ;  but  the  earliest  expe- 
dition of  importance,  of  which  we  have  a  detailed  account, 
is  that  of  the  Argonauts.  Wjth  regard  to  this,  it  is  difficult 
to  separate  fact  from  fiction.  That  a  band  of  heroic  spirits 
accompanied  Jason,  we  cannot  doubt ;  but  it  is  hardly  proba- 
ble that  Hercules,  Castor,  Pollux,  and  Orpheus  were  all  with 
him ;  and  it  is  the  tendency  of  popular  mythology  to  indulge 
freely  in  anachronisms,  in  order  to  group  as  many  illustrious 
names  as  possible  around  every  memorable  event  or  hazard- 
ous enterprise.  The  expedition  was  without  doubt  predatoiy 
ia  its  design,  and  some  light  is  cast  upon  it  by  the  coinci- 
deoce  of  the  Phoenician  word  denoting  treasure  with  the 
Greek  /i«U<i^,  which  signifies  jUece.  In  plain  terms,  Colchis 
was  a  rich  kingdom,  inhabited  by  a  people  given  to  arts 
rather  than  arms,  and  the  Uitt  of  Grecian  chivalry  undertook 
this  voyage  for  the  sole  purpose  of  robbery.  The  amount  of 
authentic  information  blended  with  fable  concerning  the  vari- 
ous countries  on  the  Euxine  Sea,  in  the  Orphic  Argonautics, 
makes  it  certain  that  Jason  landed  at  almost  every  practica- 
ble spot,  and  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  circuitous  and 
tentative  method  in  which  the  ancients  (elt  their  way  towards 
unknown  regions.  This  voyage  may  be  regarded  as  having 
greatly  enlarged  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks, 
and  as  having,  in  at  least  an  equal  degree,  extended  the  limits 
of  their  ignorance ;  for  the  voyagers,  on  their  return,  seem  to 
have  incorporated  into  their  narrative  all  countries  and  bodies 
of  water  of  which  they  had  heard  the  name.  Thus,  from  the 
Palus  Masotis,  they  are  represented  as  having  passed  through 
a  great  gulf  into  the  Cronian  Ocean,  after  various  adventures 
in  which  they  enter  the  Mediterranean  through  the  Pillars  of 
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Hercules !  But  of  the  Cronian  Ocean,  to  which  name  there 
was  DO  nearer  counterpart  than  the  White  Sea,  they  must 
have  heard  from  the  Scythians,  and  entered  it  on  iheir  log- 
book, because  it  was  essential  to  a  finished  nautical  reputa- 
tion to  have  explored  it. 

From  this  period,  we  may  date  the  colonial  system  of  the 
Greeks,  which  gradually  extended  itself  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  to  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  Euxine  Sea. 
The  colonies  retained  an  intimate  connection  and  a  lucrative 
commerce  with  their  parent  states  ;  and  Athens  and  Corinth, 
OD  the  score  of  their  extended  and  various  intercourse  and 
traffic,  were  viewed  in  very  much  the  same  light  in  which 
the  three  great  commercial  capitals  of  modem  civilization  are 
now  regarded.  Attica,  especially,  with  a  soil  unfitted  for 
wheat,  relied  on  commerce  for  the  prime  necessities  of  sub- 
sistence, while  her  silver  mines  and  her  olive  plantations  made 
her  merchants  preferred  purchasers  in  every  part.  We  find 
very  early  record  of  double  voyages  from  the  Piraeus,  wine 
having  been  first  purchased  at  some  of  the  islands  in  the 
Mge^n  Sea,  and  exchanged  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  for 
wheat,  wool,  hides,  or  slaves.  The  rude  beginnings  of  mar- 
itime law  may  be  traced  back  to  the  early  age  of  the  Athenian 
republic ;  loans  on  bottomry,  or  on  Boating  security,  having 
been  the  subject  of  peculiar  enactments,  as  regarded  both  the 
rate  of  interest  and  the  reimbursement  of  the  principal. 

Nor  was  the  navigation  of  the  Greeks  confined  to  pacific 
purposes.  Maritime  war  is  hardly  less  ancient  than  com- 
merce ;  and  in  point  of  reputed  rank,  the  buccaneer  of  the 
early  ages  took  precedence  of  the  merchant.  The  Athen- 
ians were  probably  the  first  people  that  had  a  regularly 
appointed  and  equipped  navy.  But  their  naval  service  was 
a  prominent  part  of  the  public  administration.  Their  war- 
galleys  were  divided  into  two  classes,  corresponding  to  our 
frigates  and  transports,  though  after  a  few  years'  service,  a 
fighting  vessel  was  often  passed  over  to  the  transport  list. 
The  Athenian  war-galleys  frequently  carried  two  hundred 
mariners,  besides  thirty  or  forty  epibata,  —  a  class  of  soldiers 
like  our  marines,  performing  military,  but  no  nautical,  duty 
on  shipboard. 

The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  furnish  the  greater  portion  of  the 
materials  in  our  possession,  as  to  the  condition  of  nautical 
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skill  and  art  prior  to  the  Homeric  age.  The  enumeration  of' 
the  fleet  that  carried  the. allied  troops  to  Troy,  though  un- 
doubtedly, fabulous  and  exaggerated  in  its  details,  must  have 
been  not  far  beyond  the  range  of  probability ;  and,  if  so,  a 
numerous  squadron  of  ships  must  have  already  become  a 
familiar  idea.  As  to  the  size  of  the  Homeric  ships,  we  have 
in  the  Iliad  no  indication,  except  in  the  census  of  the  Boeotian 
quota  of  forces,  which  consisted  of  fifty  vessels,  with  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  n\en  in  each.  From  the  description  of  the 
ships  built  by  Ulysses  on  Calypso's  island,  we  may  mfer  that 
the  keel  was  laid,  and  the  sides  ribbed  and  covered  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  manner  as  is  practised  now.  Full-decked 
vessels  were  not  in  use  until  a  much  later  period ;  but  a  large 
ship  generally  had  a  partial  deck,  under  which  freight  liable 
to  injury  might  be  stowed,  and  women  or  effeminate  men 
might  find  shelter  in  stress  of  weather.  Stones  were  the  only 
anchors  used ;  and  they  were  employed  rather  for  bringing 
vessels  to  than  for  mooring  them,  as  in  port  they  were  always 
drawn  up  upon  the  beach,  and  launched  anew  for  every  pas- 
sage. For  thb  purpose,  rollers  were  sometimes  used ;  but 
more  generally,  human  strength  unaided  by  mechanical  con- 
trivance. The  ship  of  that  age  must  needs  have  been  very 
light  in  proportion  to  its  capacity  ;  and  we  find  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  metallic  fixtures  of  any  kind,  except  nails  and 
spikes,  were  deemed  essential.  Indeed,  there  were  instances 
in  which  large  ships,  nay,«  fleets,  were  dragged  across  very 
considerable  portages.  This  was  done  across  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  in  two  instances,  according  to  Thucydides.  But  the 
navigators  of  those  ages  were  more  ready  at  all  times  to  cleave 
to  mother  earth  than  to  trust  their  own  element.  It  was  a 
rare  event  for  a  vessel  to  lose  sight  of  land,  and  the  roost 
approved  mode  of  progress  was  by  daily  stages,  so  as  to  make 
a  port  every  night.  Yet,  when  a  ship  was  driven  out  to  sea, 
or  when  it  was  impossible  from  the  nature  of  the  voyage  to 
'^  hug  the  shore  "  all  the  way,  there  was  a  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  celestial  phenomena  to  direct  the  course  with  reason- 
able accuracy.  The  Homeric  ships  were  one-masted,  and 
probably  had  but  one  sail.  Such  ships,  without  rudders  too, 
could  not  be  manoeuvred  with  sufficient  rapidity  for  attack  or 
defence ;  and  war-galleys  therefore  depended  principally  upon 
their  oars,  while  merchant  ships  and  transports  were  provided 
27* 
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with  full  benches  of  oars,  and  with  competent  crews  of  oars- 
men, who  were  kept  on  duty  except  when  relieved  by  a  fair 
and  sufficient  wind. 

Close  and  constant  as  was  the  maritime  intercourse  of  the 
Greeks  within  the  limits  already  described,  it  was  not  till  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  that  they  essentially  enlarged 
their  sphere  of  communicatbn.     The  voyage  of  Nearchus, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the  Euphrates,  under- 
taken at  the  command  of  that  monarch)  formed  an  epoch 
in  navigation,  maritime  knowledge,  and  nautical  literature. 
We  still  have  minute  contemporary  accounts  of  it,  written  by 
the  admiral  of  the  expedition.     Eight  hundred  ships,  (most 
of  them  probably  no  larger  than  a  modem  ship's  long  boat,) 
were  placed  at  his  direction.     The  voyage  was  protracted, 
eventful,  and  full  of  dread,  if  not  of  intense  peril.     It  might 
now  be  made  under  favorable  circumstances  in  a  fortnight ;  — 
it  took  Nearchus  about  five  months.     Setting  sail  with  the 
trade  winds  against  him,  and  unskilled  in  traverse  sailing,  he 
made  but  eighty  miles  in  the  first  forty  days.     His  men  were 
reduced  to  the  greatest  distress  by  want  of  food  and  water ; 
for  the  seemingly  obvious  necessity  of  laying  in  provisions  for 
a  long  voyage  was  not  then  understood,  and  their  course  lay 
by  an  inhospitable  coast,  that  furnished  them  nothing  but 
shell-fish.     They  subsequently  stood  out  to  the  south,  and 
Nearchus  says,  that  they  reached  a  point  where  the  mid-day 
sun  was  in  the  zenith,  and  objects  cast  no  shadow.     This  is 
hardly  probable,  as  the  sun  was  at  that  time  in  southern 
declination  ;  and,  had  Nearchus  actually  crossed  the  equator 
and  entered  the  southern  hemisphere,  it  is  impossible  that  he 
should  not  have  described  the  temperature  and  the  aspect  of 
the  heavens,  so  entirely  unlike  those  of  the  regions  with 
which  he  had  been  familiar.     The  more  plausible  account  of 
the  matter  is,  that  he  had  heard  that  there  were  remote  south- 
em  latitudes  where  objects  were  shadowless  at  noonday,  and 
that,  by  a  broad  poetical  license,  he  sought  to  multiply  his  own 
marvellous  experiences  for  the  amazement  of  his  readers. 
One  of  the  most  important  incidents  of  the  expedition  was 
the  spouting  of  several  whales,  which  filled  the  whole  fleet 
with  consternation,  till  the  animals,  in  their  turn  alarmed  by 
shouts  and  the  clashing  of  arms,  sank  quietly  beneath  the 
water.    It  was  probably  the  great  account  made  of  this  event 
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in  the  narrative  of  Nearchus,  that  inspired  Horace's  feariiil 
mention  of  the  "  monstra  natantia"  among  the  perils  braved 
by  the  earlier  navigators.  Next  to  this  rencounter,  the  chief 
annoyance  of  our  voyagers  was  connected  with  a  change  of 
diet ;  for  they  made  sore  complaint,  not  only  of  an  enforced 
series  of  fish  dinners,  with  no  farinaceous  condiment,  but  of 
the  fishy  flavor  of  their  mutton,  which,  they  said,  was  fattened 
on  no  other  food  but  such  as  the  waters  yielded.  Indeed,  so 
deeply  impressed  were  they  with  the  dietetic  habits  of  the 
tribes  with  which  they  kept  up  a  coasting,  gossiping  inters 
course  for  many  days,  that  they  included  them  all  under  the 
generic  oiame  of  Ictbyophagi.  The  information  contained  in 
the  several  narratives  of  this  voyage  now  extant  is  at  once 
minute  and  vague,  indicating  the  utmost  receptivity  of  eye 
and  ear,  without  the  power  of  weighing  evidence,  of  balancing 
contradictory  statements,  or  of  arranging,  connecting,  and 
classifying  isolated  facts. 

The  Carthaginians  next  claim  special  notice  %s  a  great 
maritime  power.  We  study  their  history  and  character  at  a 
disadvantage,  deriving,  as  we  do,  almost  all  our  knowledge 
with  regard  to  them  from  their  rivals  and  enemies,  the  Ro- 
mans. Their  commercial  reputation  could  hardly  have  been 
won  and  sustained,  and  they  have  continued  for  many  centu- 
ries chief  factors  and  carriers  for  the  whole  civilized  world, 
had  Punic  faith  been  held  at  as  paltry  a  valuation  in  port  and 
market  as  in  the  Roman  Senate.  Their  trade  had  its  regular 
depots,  periods,  and  courses,  and  consequently  must  needs 
have  made  them  dependent  on  their  own  trustworthiness  for 
the  confidence  reposed  in  them.  They  undoubtedly,  in  the 
conflict  of  wits,  in  all  diplomatic  tactics,  could  readily  get  the 
better  of  their  rude  antagonists  ;  for  their  commercial  habits 
gave  them  superior  adroitness  in  negotiation.  They  had 
numerous  colonies  in  Africa,  Spain,  and  the  islands  of  the 
western  Mediterranean.  Though  they  seldom  ventured  be- 
yond easy  reach  of  land,  they  were  familiar  with  almost  the 
whole  Atlantic  coast  of  Europe.  Gades  (now  Cadiz)  was 
the  chief  entrepot  of  their  traffic  in  this  direction.  Tin  was 
among  their  principal  imports,  and  in  quest  of  it  they  made 
Sequent  voyages  to  Britain  and  to  the  Cassiterides,  which 
Heeren  shows  beyond  dispute  must  have  been  the  Scilly 
islands.  There  is  little  doubt  that  their  regular  route  of  trade 
extended  as  far  north  as  Scandinavia. 
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How  6arly  they  were  extensively  acquainted  with  the 
African  continent  must  be  determined  by  the  view  taken  of 
the  Feriplue  of  Uanno*  This  is  a  narrative  (extant  in 
Greek)  of  a  voyage  of  discovery  and  colonization  under  the 
command  of  Hanno,  a  Carthaginian  leader,  undertaken  about 
five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  There  can  be  but 
little  question,  that  this  document  is  either  a  translation  or  an 
abridgment  of  the  record  actually  deposited  by  the  com- 
mander in  the  temple  of  Saturn  ;  for  the  course  of  the  voy- 
age can  be  distinctly  traced,  and  there  is  hardly  a  circum- 
stance related  which  savors  of  fable  or  even  of  exaggeration, 
unless  it  be  the  immense  number  of  persons  attached  to  the 
expedition,  it  being  no  less  than  thirty  thousand.  Now,  that 
Carthage  could  have  sustained  a  depletion  to  that  extent  and 
left  no  other  trace  of  it  in  history,  or  that  the  ends  of  public 
policy  should  have  dictated  the  deportation  of  so  large  a  body 
of  citizens,  is  intrinsically  incredible.  But  in  the  modes  of 
numerical  notation  adopted  by  most  ancient  nations,  there  was 
ample  room  for  misconception  or  erroneous  transcription  ;  and 
it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  numbers  have  fallen  into  inextri- 
cable confusion  in  writings  the  text  of  which  is  in  all  other 
respects  pure  and  reliable.  Hanno  left  the  greater  portion  of 
his  companions  at  the  outset  of  his  voyage,  founding  on  what 
is  now  the  Morocco  coast  no  less  than  six  well  appointed 
colonies.  From  the  last  of  these  he  twice  sailed  in  a  south- 
ward direction,  the  first  time  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Sene- 
gal, and  the  second  descending  a»  £ir  as  that  of  the  Gambia* 
The  closing  incident  of  this  last  voyage  is  related  with  an 
air  of  quiet  indifference  worthy  of  our  backwoodsmen  of  the 
Daniel  Boone  scl^ool,  who,  if  they  can  get  a  fair  aim  with  the 
rifle,  care  little  whether  they  bring  down  a  pantlier  or  an 
Indian. 

*^  Though  we  pursued  the  men,  we  could  not  seize  any  of 
them  ;  but  all  fled  from  us,  escaping  over  the  precipices,  and 
defending  themselves  with  stones.  Three  women  were  however 
taken ;  but  they  attacked  their  conductors  with  their  teeth  and 
nails,  [daxt^ovaal  te  xai  anagiizTovGai^'j  and  could  not  be  prevailed 
on  to  accompany  us.  Having  killed  them,  we  flayed  them,  and 
brought  their  skins  with  us  to  Carthage.'^ 

Hanno,  though  evidently  not  overstocked  with  humanity, 
seems  to  have  been  a  careful  and  judicious  explorer,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  having  opened  to  Carthage  the  coastwise 
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trade  of  the  African  continent.  We  find  that,  at  a  shortly 
subsequent  period,  Punic  enterprise  had  traced  the  receding 
outline  of  the  continent  as  it  trends  towards  the  east,  and 
had  established  a  productive  traffic  with  the  Gold  Coast. 

The  Romans  took  the  lead  in  no  department  of  maritime 
enterprise,  were  behind  all  other  civilized  nations  in  nautical 
knowledge  agd  skill,  and  only  late  and  reluctantly  availed 
themselves  of  the  sea  as  of  a  military  road,  or  a  battle 
ground,  or  as  an  essential  medium  for  the  conveyance  to 
Rome  of  corn,  wine,  the  plander  of  conquest,  and  the  reve- 
nues of  proconsular  extortion.  Agriculture  was  the  only  pro- 
fession besides  that  of  arms  which  they  held  in  honor,  and 
even  that  was  esteemed  chiefly  as  developing  the  physical 
hardihood,  and  the  almost  incredible  power  both  of  labor  and 
endurance,  which  distinguished  the  Roman  soldiery.  They 
despised  commerce,  deemed  it  utterly  unworthy  of  a  patrician, 
and  regarded  the  equestrian  order  as  degraded  from  its  pris- 
tine dignity  by  the  numerous  members  of  its  body  who  were 
engaged  in  traffic.  The  most  liberal  estimate  in  which  the 
mercantile  profession  Was  ever  held  among  them  might  be 
expressed  'in  these  words  of  Cicero  :  "  Mercatura  si  tenuis 
estf  sordida  putanda  est ;  sin  magna  et  copiosa,  mtUta  undique 
apporians,  mtdtisque  sine  vanitate  impertiensj  non  est  admo^ 
dum  ffituperanda.^*  At  the  same  time  (and  we  fully  accord 
with  the  sentiment)  he  says :  "  Omnium  rertun,  ex  quibus 
aliquid  acquiritury  nihil  est  agriadturd  melitUf  nihil  wefiusy 
nihil  dulcius,  nihil  homine  libero  digniusJ*  In  accordance 
with  this  state  of  feeling,  it  was  not  till  the  first  Punic  war, 
when  they  were  obliged  to  cope  with  a  nation  of  immense 
maritime  resources,  that  the  Romans  gave  their  attention  to 
the  equipment  of  a  fleet,  or  even  to  the  principles  of  ship- 
building. In  the  later  days  of  the  republic,  and  undeir  the 
emperors,  they  had  numerous  and  well  appointed  navies,  both 
military  and  mercantile,  and  became  familiar  with  all  the 
rparitime  routes  known  to  the  ancient  world  ;  but  were  always 
more  ready  to  profit  by  the  nautical  skill  and  prowess  of  allied 
or  subject  nations,  than  to  take  active  means  for  cherishing 
naval  enterprise  among  themselves.  Sicily  and  Egypt  were 
the -granaries  of  Italy;  and  the  necessities  of  Rome  and  its 
densely  populated  vicinity  kept  an  immense  fleet  in  constant 
activity  during  the  portion  of  the  year  favorable  to  navigation. 
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We  propose  now  to  give  a  succinct  sketch  of  the  construc- 
tion and  management  of  ancient  ships  at  the  period  when  the 
naval  art  had  reached  its.  highest  degree  of  perfection.  It  is 
a  subject  on  which  no  set  treatise  has  come  down  to  us  from 
antiquity ;  but  our  information  must  be  gleaned  from  inci- 
dental notices,  coins,  the  marbles  and  paintings  of  Hercula- 
neum  and  Pompeii,  and  certain  inventories  of  .the  appurte- 
nances of  the  Attic  navy,  discovered  in  digging  up  the  found- 
ation of  a  house  in  the  Piraeus  in  1834.  In  addition  to  these 
sources,  during  the  reign  of  Gommodus,  an  Alexandrian 
wheat-ship  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  the  Piraeus ; 
and  Lucian,  attracted  by  her  extraordinary  size  and  exquisite 
finish,  la;^s  the  scene  of  his  dialogue,  FIIoXom  ij  'fu/acj,  on  board 
of  her,  and  gives  through  his  interlocutors  many  details  regard- 
ing her  structure  and  internal  economy. 

The  prow  and  the  stem  of  the  ancient  ships  were  very 
similarly  built,  and  both  rose  by  a  very  considerable  elevation 
above  the  body  of  the  vessel,  and  were  generally  furnished 
with  projecting  galleries.  Hence  the  epithets  alta  and  ceUa 
so  constantly  applied  to  puppis  by  the  poets.  The  prow  waa 
of  course  made  sharper  than  the  stem,  and  was  distbguished 
by  the  rostnm  or  beak,  which,  on  some  medals  of  an  early 
age,  appears  three  clqft,  whence  the  infidum  rostrum  of  Silius 
Italicus  and  Virgil's  rostria  tridentibm^  —  a  reading  which,  on 
conjectural  grounds  alone,  some  modern  editors  have  changed 
into  siridentibiis.  The  general  similarity  of  both  ends  of  the 
ship  rendered  it  as  easy  to  anchor  her  by  the  stern  as  by  the 
bow  ;  and  that  this  was  sometimes  done  would  appear  from 
the  figure  of  a  ship  found  in  a  painting  at  Herculaneum,  in 
which  there  is  a  hawse-hole  aft,  and  a  cable  hanging  from  it 
at  an  angle  indicating  that  there  is  an  anchor  appended  to  it. 
The  ancient  navigators,  from  their  habit  of  keeping  near  the 
coast,  and  from  the  impossibility,  with  rigging  like  theirs,  of 
working  off  from  a  lee  shore,  must*Iiave  been  more  dependent 
than  the  moderns  on  their  ground  tackle.  In  certain  posi- 
tions, a  ship  could  be  brought  to  with  greater  expedition  and 
safety  by  anchors  dropped  from  the  stem ;  and,  when  a  ves- 
sel was  to  be  run  ashore,  which  was  by  no  means  an  infre- 
quent resource,  this  mode  of  anchorage  put  her  immediately 
at  command,  so  that  she  could  at  once  be  directed  to  the  safe 
place  on  the  shore,  and  the  cables  then  slipped ;  whereas,  if 
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anchored  from  the  bow,  she  was  liable  to  take  a  wrong  cast, 
and  drift  too  far  to  the  leeward  before  she  could  be  brought 
under  command. 

Rudders  hinge'd  to  the  stem-posts  were  not  in  use  until  the 
thirteenth  century.  Prior  to  that  period,  vessels  were  steered 
by  two  large  paddles,  worked  one  on  each  side  of  the  pro- 
jecting stem.  In  small  vessels,  these  rested  in  rowlocks  in  the 
upper  gunwale ;  and  in  those  of  larger  dimensions,  they  were 
passed  through  ports,  which  served  also  as  hawse-holes. 
When  at  anchor,  the  radders  were  drawn  in,  and  secured  by 
lashings  to  the  ship's  sides.  This  mode  of  steering  must, 
indeed,  have  been  toilsome  in  the  extreme  ;  but  every  mariner 
was  trained  to  the  use  of  the  oar,  the  ships  were  numerously 
manned,  and  there  was  but  little  other  hard  work  to  be  done. 
Our  readers  may  here  be  reminded  of  the  frequency  with 
which  n^d&ltoy  and  gubernacubim  occur  in  the  singular,  and 
of  the  uniform  mention  of  a  single  pilot  as  governing  the 
course  of  the  ship. .  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
two  rodders  were  generally  united  by  a  cross-bar,  and  thus 
were  managed  by  the  same  man,  or,  in  a  very  large  ship,  by 
the  same  set  of  hands.  The  pilot's  elevated  position  was 
essential  to  his  office.  In  default  of  the  compass,  he  needed 
an  unobstrocted  view  of  the  heavens  and  of  distant  land- 
marks ;  and,  when  cloud  or  fog  concealed  the  sun  or  the  stars, 
the  keen  and  practised  ear  stood  sentinel  in  lieu  of  the  eye, 
so  that  he  was  no  pilot,  who  knew  not  the  voices  of  Aquilo, 
Notus,  and  Euros,  or  who  discerned  not  the  roar  of  the 
breakers  while  it  was  still  a  far-off  whisper.  The  pilot  had 
his  tutelar  d^ity  close  at  hand  ;  for  every  vessel  had  its  own 
divinity,  whose  image  graced  the  stem,  and  whose  name  not 
unfrequently  Airaished  the  sole  designation  for  the  vessel. 
Nor  was  it  unusual  for  the  more  devout  to  multiply  these 
images,  and  to  crowd  the  stem-gallery  with  the  forms  or 
insignia  of  all  the  deities  wont  to  be  invoked  in  maritime 
emergencies.  Thus,  in  the  shipwreck  described  by  Persius  in 
his  sixth  Satire, 

<*  lonio  jacet  ipse  in  Httore,  et  tmk 
logemes  de  puppe  dei." 

Horace  undoubtedly  refers  to  this  same  custom,  when,  in 
apostrophizing  the  republic  under  the  image  of  a  ship,  be 
says,— 
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"Non  tibi  sunt  Integra  lintea, 
Non  Dl,  qu(M  iterum  pressa  voces  malo." 

The  ancient  style  of  rigging  was  exceedingly  simple. 
We  cannot  recall  an  instance,  in  which  the' plural  of  Iai6g  or 
of  mains  is  used  with  reference  to  a  single  ship,  nor  can  we 
refer  to  any  transmitted  figure  of  a  ship  in  coin  or  picture, 
which  has  more  than  one  mast  worthy  of  the  name.  This 
occupied  a  position  a  little  forward  of  midships.  The  chief, 
and  often  the  sole,  reliance  for  progress  was  placed  on  a  huge 
square  sail  attached  to  a  yard  nearly  as  long  as  the  ship  itself. 
In  stormy  weather,  this  great  sail  was  furled,  and  one  or  two 
triangular  sails,  with  the  apices  below,  substituted  for  it. 
Triangular  topsails  are  found  on  some  of  the  coins  of  the 
Emperor  Commodus,  but  seem  not  to  have  been  in  general 
use  until  a  much  later  date.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
top-gallant  sails  were,  in  some  individual  instances,  employed  ; 
and  that,  in  fine  weather,  extra  sails,  correspondmg  to  our 
studding  sails,  were  spread.  A  mizzen-mast  was  very  rare ; 
and,  when  there  was  one,  it  was  the  slightest  spar  possible, 
and  rigged  with  a  very  diminutive  sail.  The  only  essential 
sail  besides  the  mainsail  was  the  jib  or  foresail,  which  was 
square,  fasten^  to  a  horizontal  yard,  and  attached  to  a  spar 
occupying  the  position  of  a  foremast,  and  taking  the  direction 
of  a  modem  bowsprit.  This  sail  was  valued  principally  as 
an  aid  in  steering,  and  in  keepmg  the  head  of  the  vessel  true 
to  her  course;  but  could  have  been  of  little  assistance  as 
regarded  speed. 

We  are  unbfonned  as  to  the  angle  with  the  wind,  at  which 
ships  thus  equipped  could  sail.  It  is  very  certain  that  the 
ancients  had  no  idea  of  the  possibility  of  reaching  a  place 
directly  to  the  windward  by  successive  traverses ;  but  they 
undoubtedly  were  able  to  sail  within  seven  or  eight  points  of 
the  wind.  As  regards  speed,  we  have  the  record  of  several 
voyages  performed  at  the  rate  of  from  six  to  eight  miles  an 
hour,  which  would  give,  of  course,  a  much  greater  velocity 
for  the  quickest  portions  of  the  passage. 

Among  the  essential  furniture  of  the  ancient  ship  were 
hypozomata^  or  cables  for  tying  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
together,  either  to  preclude  a  strain  during  an  infipending 
storm,  or  to  prevent  the  openbg  of  the  seams  and  the  work- 
ing of  the  planks,  when  the  vessel  had  sustained  an  unusual 
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shock  by  wind  or  wave.  From  the  Attic  inventories  to  which 
we  have  referred,  it  would  appear  that  cables  for  this  purpose 
were  a  regular  item  of  naval  stores,  and  as  such  laid  up  in 
the  magazines.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  ships  might  have 
been  sufficiently  frail  in  their  structure  to  have  needed  this 
additional  security,  though  at  the  present  day  such  a  neces- 
sity would  condemn  a  vessel  as  unseaworthy.  But  there 
have  been  several  instances  in  modem  times,  in  which  resort 
has  been  had  to  a  similar  expedient.  In  1815,  when  the 
Russian  fleet  was  sailing  from  England  to  the  Baltic,  one  of 
the  ships,  having  been  severely  strained,  was  held  together  by 
three  or  four  turns  of  cable  taken  midships.  Capt.  Back, 
on  his  return  from  his  Arctic  voyage  in  1837,  bound  up  his 
shattered  ship  with  two  lengths  of  cham  cable,  passed  under 
the  bottom,  hove  tight  by  the  capstan,  and  fastened  to  ring- 
bolts in  the  quarter-deck.  An  English  seventy-four  was  in 
one  instance  saved  from  sinking  by  similar  means ;  and  re- 
course has  been  several  times  had  to  the  same  contrivance  in 
the  British  navy. 

In  point  of  capacity,  the  ships  of  the  Augustan  age  must, 
some  of  them,  have  been  equal  to  our  largest  merchantmen. 
The  ship  in  which  St.  Paul  was  wrecked  had  276  persons  on 
board.  That  in  which  Josephus  was  wrecked  carried  600. 
The  ship  commemorated  by  Lucian  was  180  feet  long  by  4^ 
broad,  which,  by  the  usual  rules  of  computation,  would  give 
Ber  a  measurement  of  more  than  1300  tons ;  but  the  projec- 
tion at  her  extremities  would  probably  reduce  her  actual 
tonnage  one  fourth.  The  ships  regularly  engaged  in  the 
wheat  trade  were  the  very  largest  vessels  in  the  merchant 
service,  inasmuch  as  there  were  no  others  so  sure  of  a  full 
freight,  and  no  other  cargo  of  which  the  bulk  was  so  large  in 
proportion  to  the  value. 

As  regards  the  accommodation  of  those  on  board,  the 
earliest  navigators  must  have  submitted  to  the  severest  hard- 
ships. Before  decked  vessels  were  in  use,  there  could  have 
been  neither  shelter  from  the  weather,  nor  safety  for  the  pro- 
visions of  the  crew.  Alcibiades  was  the  first  Greek  who 
swung  in  a  hammock ;  and  this  is  cited  as  one  of  the  most 
signal  instances  of  his  slanderous  effeminacy.  But  before  the 
Augustan  age,  separate  cabins  were  constructed,  and  many 
of  ^e  luxurious  appliances  of  shore  life  were  enjoyed  on 
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shipboard.  The  suspension  of  navigation  through  the  winter 
superseded  the  invention  of  many  of  the  modes  of  protection 
now  deemed  necessary  both  for  officers  and  mariners ;  and 
the  latter  seem  not  to  have  had  any  enclosed  portion  of  the 
ship  specially  devoted  to  their  use. 

The  arrangement  of  the  benches  of  oars  in  the  ancient 
galleys  has  largely  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  modem  anti- 
quaries. The  trireme  was  the  most  common  form ;  but  we 
frequently  read  of  quinquiremes  and  even  of  octoremes,  while, 
according  to  Pliny,  the  royal  galley  of  Ptolemy  Philopator 
bad  fifty  banks  of  oars.  If  the  sides  of  the  galley  were 
nearly  perpendicular,  only  the  lower  rank  of  rowers  could 
have  performed  any  essential  service ;  and  the  oars  of  the 
upper  tiers  must  have  been  too  long  to  have  been  managed 
single-handed.  But  we  may  without  difficulty  suppose  the 
sides  above  the  water's  edge  to  have  flared  sufficiently  to 
make  an  angle  of  45^  or  even  40^  with  the  water.  In  that 
case,  the  several  ranks  of  rowers  occupied  successive  stagings, 
each  kept  from  interfering  with  that  next  below  rather  by 
teral  distance  than  by  superior  height.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, three  tiers  of  roweis  could  easily  have  been  so  seated 
as  to  apply  their  strength  without  disadvantage ;  and  even  in 
an  octoreme,  though  those  of  the  upper  tier  must  have  had  a 
post  of  peculiar  hardship,  we  can  conceive  that  they  may  not 
have  labored  wholly  in  vain.  As  for  Ptolemy's  gaUey,  we 
see  no  improbability  in  supposing  the  same  arrangement,  if 
we  take  into  the  account  what  Plutarch  says  of  it,  that  "  it 
was  little  better  than  an  immovable  building,  more  calculated 
for  show  than  use."  The  oars  of  the  highest  rank  were  57 
feet  long,  and  of  course  could  not  have  been  pulled  by  one 
roan,  nor  yet  by  a  gang  of  men  with  sufficient  rapidity  to 
give  much  propelling  force.  The  vessels  of  war  were  always 
galleys,  and  generaUy  triremes.  In  an  engagement,  the  up|>er 
gangways  were  cleared  of  oars,  and  those  who  manned  them 
became  active  combatants,  while  the  vessel  was  manoeuvred 
by  the  rowers  of  the  lower  tier. 

The  professional  character  of  ancient  navigators  seems  to 
have  been  much  less  distinctly  mariced  than  is  the  case  at 
present.  Naval  commanders  were  not  a  class  by  themselves ; 
but  the  successful  general  was  deemed  an  amply  qualified 
admiral,  while  the  conscripts  for  the  army  were,  when  occa- 
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sion  demanded,  drafted  tor  die  navy.  In  ^e  merchant  ser- 
vice, the  owner,  captain,  and  factor  were  frequently  one  and 
the  same  man,  and  his  sailors,  in  their  long  intervals  of  shore 
life,  must  have  resented  to  other  employments,  and  cannot 
have  acquired  the  peculiar  dialect,  habits,  and  prejudices, 
which  would  make  them  a  class  by  themselves.  Even  their 
nautical  experience  had  little  to  cKstioguisb  them  from  thev 
fellow-citizens.  It  required  more  strength  than 'skill  to  pull 
an  oar,  nor  was  there  any  special  sea-craft  needed  for  the 
management  of  the  two  simple  sails,  which  were  the  only 
ones  with  which  nine  tenths  of  the  vessels  were  equipped* 
On  the  other  hand,  landsmen,  in  default  of  level  roads  and 
easy  conveyances,  made  most  of  their  long  journeys  by  water ; 
and  civilians,  ambassadors,  men  of  learning,  and  youth  in  the 
process  of  liberal  education  were  all  more  or  less  fiuniliar  with 
the  paths  and  perils  of  the  deep. 

Ancient  navigation  seems  to  have  been  straitoaed  not  so 
much  by  the  lack  of  art,  as  by  the  absence  of  science.  Its 
structures  and  implements  were  weH  adapted  to  the  circam- 
scribed  sphere  of  its  exercise,  and  indicated  a  degree  of 
mechanical  skill  and  genius,  which  could  not  have  lingered 
in  the  rear  of  scientific  discovery  and  improvement.  But 
there  were  two  essential  desiderata  in  the  nautical  knowledge 
of  classic  antiquity.  One  was  a  mode  of  determining  a  ship's 
place  at  sea,  the  other,  a  mode  of  directing  a  ship's  coarse 
b  cloudy  weather.  The  chronometear  and  the  log  are  both 
modem  inventions.  Though  after  the  Ptolemaic  epoch  the 
materials  of  accurate  astronomical  science  were  rapidly  accu- 
mulated, they  did  not  for  many  centuries  assume  the  tabular 
form,  in  which  alone  they  could  be  emplayed  for  purposes  of 
observation.  Nay,  so  long  as  the  lesser  equations  of  die  solar 
and  lunar  motions  were  undiscovered,  tables  and  instruments 
would  have  misled  and  bewildered  the  navigator  in  the  pre- 
cise proportion  in  which  reliance  was  placed  upon  them. 
We  have  no  proof  that  any  mode  of  determining  place  or 
distance  at  sea  was  in  use  until  the  middle  ages,  except  diat 
die  Romans  employed  occasionally  both  by  land  and  Crater 
an  odometer  so  complicated  in  its  structure,  and  so  difficult 
to  be  kept  in  gearing,  as  to  need  verification  whenever 
used. 

All  thb  while,  the  badstone  was  well  known  in  southern 
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Europe,  as  endowed  with  the  power  of  attracting  iron,  and  as 
communicating  its  own  properties  to  iroq ;  but  the  polarity  of 
the  magnetized  needle  was  not  even  suspected.  Yet  for 
more  than  a  thousand .  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the 
principle  of  the  mariner's  compass  had  been  understood  and 
applied  in  China.  In  the  age  of  Codrus,  magnetic  carriages 
were  employed  in  traversing  the  vast  grass  plains  of  Tartary ; 
and;  under  the  emperors,  Roman  ships  must  often  have  en- 
countered on  the  Indian  Ocean  Chinese  junks  ynder  this 
same  mysterious  pilotage.  Had  it  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
Phoenicians  or  the  Carthaginians  to  make  this  discovery, 
California  might  have  been  their  Ophir  and  Russian  America 
their  Ultima  Thule ;  and  we  might  have  been  inditing  our 
lucubrations  in  <<  the  letters  Cadmus  gave."  Had  Athens  in 
the  Periclean,  or  Rome  in  the  Augustan  age,  possessed  the 
needle,  there  was  not  lacking  the  requisite  intelligence  to 
guide,  or  enterprise  to  consummate,  the  attempt  to  verify  the 
rotundity  of  the  earth.  But  the  Chinese  kept  their  precious 
secret,  as  ^sop's  dog  guarded  the  manger.  Indeed,  they 
could  have  made  no  worthy  use  of  it  without  rendering  it  the 
common  property  of  the  oivilized  world.  A  thoroughly  self« 
isolated  nation  then,  as  now,  they  held  communication  only 
with  allied,  or  tributary  kingdoms,  and  excluded  foreigners, 
so  that  their- arts  were  as  unlikely  to  be  learned  and  copied 
elsewhere,  as  if  they  had  been  denizens  of  the  moon.  The 
knowledge  of  the  relation  of  the  magnet  to  the  terrestrial 
poles  was  at  length,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  brought  to 
Europe  through  the  Arabs,  who  seem  to  have  been  the  "pro- 
videntially appointed  conductors  of  Oriental  art  and  science 
to  the  Western  nations  just  emerging  from  the  lethargy  of  the 
dark  ages* 

We  have  spoken  of  what  might  have  been,  had  the  more 
enterprising  nations  of  antiquity  enjoyed  the  means  of  certain 
self-direction  on  the  ocean.  This  suggests  the  inquiry  as  to 
the  state  of  geographical  belief  or  theory  among  enlightened 
men.  That  the  earth  was  spherical  was,  no  doubt,  from  the 
remotest  ages,  the  prevalent  belief,  not  indeed  of  the  multi- 
tude, but  of  those  whose  philosophy  transcended  the  sphere 
of  the  senses.  Pythagoras  had  inferred  this  truth  from  the 
different  altitudes  of  the  same  star  as  seen  at  the  same  time 
from   different  places, — a   demonstrative   evidence,  which 
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could  never  have  appeared  less  valid  than  it  did  to  him. 
That  the  then  known  worid  was  much  less  tlian  a  hembphere 
was  sufficiently  obvious.  Thence  was  infeired  the  existence 
of  a  counterbalancing  continent,  of  Aotichthones  or  Antipodes. 
This  notion  is  dbtinctly  recognised  in  the  following  passage 
from  the  Aatranamica  of  Marcus  Manilius,  written  not  long 
after  the  Christian  era. 

**  Altera  pan  orbis  snb  tqab  jacet  iovia  nobiii 
Ignotaeqae  horouum  geotes,  neo  trausita  legna 
Commune  ex  uno  lumeo  ducentia  vole, 
Divenasque  umbras,  lievlque  cadeolla  signt, 
£l  daztTM  orluB  cxelo  ipectantia  verw." 

The  same  opinion  has  left  its  traces  in  the  seventh  book  of 
ibe  .^neid. 

^*  Audiit  et  ci  qoem  tellos  extrena  refuao 
Submovet  oceano,  et  si  quem  ezteota  plagarum 
Qoaiuor  in  medio  dirimit  plaga  ablis  iniqui." 

This  same  supposition  led  to  the  belief  of  circumnavigations 
that  can  never  have  taken  place.  Thus  we  have  seen  that 
the  Argonauts  were  supposed  to  have  returned  from  thw 
Western  voyage  through  the  Fretum  Herculeum;  and  the 
voyages  of  Eudoxus  and  of  Hanno  received  from  ancient 
commentators  not  dissimilar  expositions.  Pomponius  Mela, 
a  geographer  of  the  6rst  century,  in  his  description  of  the 
earth,  evidently  identi6es  the  unknown  continent  with  the 
southern  triangle  of  Africa.  He  carries  Africa  but  little  be* 
yond  the  Niger  in  a  southerly  direction,  extends  it  thence 
westward  to  the  outlet  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  terminates  it  by 
a  peninsula  which  juts  out  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  South  of 
this  *  continent  be  places  the  ocean  which  surrounds  and 
divides  die  two  hemispheres.  He  then  locates  the  continent 
of  the  Antichthones  as  a  distinct  southern  hemisphere,  describes 
it  as  triangular  in  contour,  with  the  apex  at  the  south,  and 
makes  its  base  coextensive  in  longitude  with  the  united  conti- 
nents of  Africa  and  Asia.  This  hypothesis  enables  him  to 
cut  the  knot,  which  the  geographers  of  so  many  centuries 
failed  to  untie.  He  places  the  sources  of  the  Nile  in  this 
unexplored  hemtspbere,  and  supposes  that  river  to  pass  under 
the  cksean  and  to  reappear  in  JEthiopia. 

Had  we  space,  we  might  find  much  worthy  to  be  written 

concerning  the  ancient  literature  of  the  sea.    The  delineation 

of  nature  in  any  of  its  aspects  was  seldom  a  direct  or  express 

object  with  the  eariier  writers.     Descriptive  poetry  may  be 
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almost  regarded  as  of  modem  origin ;  for  even  the  ancieot 
Bucolics  were,  for  the  most  part,  mere  dramatic  sketches  with 
a  rural  background.  The  forces  of  nature  were,  to  the  out- 
ward sense  too  capricious  and  too  formidable,  and,  in  the 
belief  of  the  Pagan  world,  too  much  distracted  by  the  con- 
flicting jurisdiction  of  benign  and  malignant  divinities,  to  invite 
prolonged  contemplation,  or  to  cherish  that  safe  and  happy 
feeling  which  alone  could  give  interest  and  fervor  to  the 
detailed  description  of  natural  phenomena.  A  sense  of  the 
divine  unity,  trust  in  an  unslumbering  Providence,  the  habit 
of  beholding  in  the  outward  universe  the  reflection  of  un- 
bounded wisdom  and  beneficence,  —  in  fine,  the  entire  circle  of 
Christian* ideas,  must  have  been  essential  to  the  development 
of  the  descriptive  view  in  literature.  But  the  sea  perpetually 
furnished  the  ancients  with  tropes,  illustrations,  and  terms  of 
comparison ;  and  their  very  limited  maritime  experience  ex- 
cited the  same  sensations  of  awful  beauty  and  unspeakable 
grandeur,  which  we  attach  to  the  vast  expanse  .of  the  ocean. 
Indeed,  often,  when  they  are  speaking  of  some  shallow  bay, 
or  describing  the  quick,  short  swell  of  some  inland  sea,  we 
can  hardly  believe  that  they  had  not  traversed  the  Atlantic, 
and  witnessed  the  full  sublimity  of  its  storm-lifted  waves. 
This  phenomenon  may  be  accounted  for  by  two  considera- 
tions. In  the  first  place,  the  ultimate  elements  of  beauty  and 
grandeur  in  the  creation  are  few,  though  their  combinations 
are  innumerable.  Modem  fancy  portrays  the  concrete  forms. 
The  imagination  of  the  earlier  ages  seized  upon  their  primi- 
tive elements,  and,  in  lieu  of  detailed  description,  gave  those 
single,  intensely  graphic  traits,  which  reveal  the  very  heart  of 
nature,  and,  because  they  are  so  genuine  and  characteristic, 
bring  before  the  mind  any  and  every  class  of  combinations 
into  which  they  enter.  The  physiology  of  the  torrent,  water- 
fall, river,  sea,  and  ocean  may  indeed  be  widely  dissimilar ; 
and  yet,  in  the  last  analysis,  (an  analysis  to  which  the  imagm- 
adon  leaps  intuitively,)  the  elements  that  please  or  move, 
astonish  ^r  enrapture,  are  the  same,  and  the  vivid  outline 
sketch  of  one  may  seem  drawn  for  all**    Secondly,  the  very 


*  We  wn  remiaded  in  this  coonection  of  an  apomophe  to  the  tea,  in  the  Pio- 
metheiu)  of  .^schylus,  which  in  four  words  conveys  much  more  to  our  appreben- 
«ioo,  and  reflects  tor  more  fully  our  own  unatterable  emotion  in  the  firequent  tm- 
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limited  maritime  scenery,  with  which  the  ancients  were  con- 
versant, was  as  vast  compared  with  their  knowledge  and  con* 
trol  of  natural  agencies,  as  are  our  more  expanded  views  and 
experiences  compared  with  our  more  *ample  knowledge  and 
superior  command  of  the  elements.  Without  chart  or  com- 
pass, driven  a  few  miles  from  the  shore,  the  guiding  stars 
veiled  for  the  time  from  their  sight,  they  felt  the  same  fearful 
solitude,  the  same  sense  of  isolation,  powerlessness,  and  dread, 
that  overwhelms  us  when  a  thousand  leagues  of  ocean  are 
between  us  and  the  nearest  human  dwelling. 

It  is,  indee4,  beyond  our  power  to  overrate  our  indebted- 
ness on  literary  grounds  to  the  imperfect  condition  of  ancient 
navigation.  Had  not  the  polarized  needle  been  laid  up  in 
the  Chinese  limbo,  where  would  have  been  the  Odyssey  ? 
If  iCneas  had  owned  a  chronometer,  Dido  would  have  re- 
mained till  death  loyal  to  the  memory  of  Sichaeus.  A  modem 
lyrist  could  hardly  summon  up  so  many  phantoms  of  dread, 
and  give  vent  to  such  fervent  deprecations  of  evil  for  a  Ross 
or  a  Franklin  about  to  bury  himself  in  polar  night  and  ice, 
as  Horace  for  Virgil  bound  on  a  pleasure-trip  from  Rome  to 
Athens.  Ovid  has  made  richer  materials  for  poetry  out  of  a 
thunder  squall  on  his  voyage  to  the  land  of  his  exile,  than  a 
poet  of  our  own  day  could  find  in  a  passage  round  Cape 
Horn ;  and  to  the  terrors  of  this  single  stonn,  and  his  pro- 
found sense  of  the  vast  distance  (now  permeable  in  a  week) 
which  separated  him  from  the  imperial  city,  we  owe  his  con- 
version from  the  merriest  and  most  licentious  to  the  most 
sombre  and  lachrymose  of  bards, — the  very  Jeremiah  of  pro- 
fane literature.     Scylla  and  Charybdis  are  not  now  of  conse- 


vey  of  ocean  scenery,  thtn  ooald  be  done  by  volames  of  the  mot  glowing, 
eloquent,  pawkmate  aescription.  Whenever  we  look  npoa  the  ocean,  whether 
froDO  deck,  beach,  or  crag,  by  iunnhine,  moonlight,  or  its  own  phosphorescent 
glow,  we  find  ourselves  absolutely  haunted,  sprighted  by  these  wordJB,  as  they 
pulse  upon  the  inward  ear  in  uni»on  with  the  rhythm  of  the  waves.  The  passa^ 
to  which  we  refer  is  that  where  Prometheus,  in  calling  on  all  nature  to  witness  his 
omel  wrongs  at  the  hand  of  Jupiter,  addresses  the  sea  as  nwxtun  xviiietrnw 
iviqiltAfiw  filaafia.  This  cannot  be  transfused  without  damage  into  another 
language. 

XT  Is  odor  fled 
As  somi  as  abed." 

We  know  not  how  to  convey  in  current  English  the  multiform  unity  indicated  bv 
the  original.  '*  Tkt  inntmerabU  laugh  oftk$  M0-«Mive«,'*  is  literal,  out  awkward. 
'*  IJU  mawif  twinlMng  smiU  of  O^n  "  (which  we  copy  from  a  Liexioon)  is 
prefeimbie  on  the  soora  of  euphony,  but  lew  adequate  to  the  sense. 
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quence  enough  to  deserve  a  place  on  a  chart,  or  a  moment's 
extra  vigilance  of  the  pilot,  in  the  Strait  of  Messina.  A 
modem  shipmaster  would  as  soon  think  of  stranding  his  ship 
on  Mount  Blanc  as  on  the  Syrtes.  Critics  are  utterly  at 
fault  in  the  attempt  tp  ascertain  where  the  island  of  the  Sirens 
was ;  and  the  Circean  cup  with  its  brutalizing  potion  remains 
almost  the  only  peril  of  serious  concern  for  the  mariner,  in 
those  waters  that  used  to  swarm  with  the  direst  portents, 
bearing  the  breath  of  an  incensed  god  on  every  gale,  girdling 
every  islet  and  crowning  every  promcmtory  with  supernatural 
horrors. 

The  poetry  of  the  sea  must  be  written  over  agam.  Modem 
fancy  in  this  department  relies  too  much  on  the  traditional 
names  of  effete  images,  and  still  reproduces  in  verse  the 
dwarfed  and  obsolete  forms  of  ancient  wonder,  awe,  and  ter- 
ror, instead  of  taking  to  itself  the  fire  wings  of  recent  art  and 
science,  and  enriching  fmm  its  own  peculiar  vein  the  more 
just  and  adequate  conceptions  of  the  ocean  aad  its  laws  that 
bdong  to  the  higher  culture  of  the  present  age.  The  steam- 
ship has  not  yet  found  its  laureate,  and  our  mod«m  Argonauts 
have  no  Orpheus  among  them.  It  would  seem  that  in  pn>- 
porticm  as  the  oceian  has  occupied  a  larger  and  larger  space 
m  the  prose  of  actual  life,  it  has  entered  less  and  less  into 
poetry  and  the  higher  fiction.  We  ask  not  that  any  one 
should  set  himsdf  deliberately  to  write  sea-lyrics,  or  sea* 
rhapsodies.  The  Muses  ignore  all  task-work.  But  why  is 
it  that,  white  every  poet  travels  by  water  as  well  as  land,  as^ 
every  American  poet  crosses  the  Atlantic  with  the  proceeds 
of  his  duodecimo  firstling,  they  rarely  give  us  the  means  of 
inferring,  from  a  single  verse  of  their  inditing,  that  they  ever 
beheld  a  larger  body  of  water  than  the  brook  which,  we 
believe,  mns,  by  immemorial  pi^^scription,  in  the  field  behind 
every  poet's  dwehiog  ? 
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Art.  in,  —  Hhtorical  View  of  the  Languages  and  Litera- 
ture of  the  Slavic  Nations ;  with  a  Sketch  of  their 
Popular  Poetry.  By  Talvi.  With  a  Preface  by  Ed- 
ward Robinson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Author  of  ''  Biblical 
Researches  in  Palestine,"  etc.  New  York :  George  P. 
Putnam.     1850.     12mo.     pp.  412. 

Much  attention  has  been  directed  of  late  to  the  prominent 
part  which  several  tribes  of  the  great  Slavic  (or  Slavonian) 
family  are  taking  in  the  affairs  of  the  east  of  Europe. 
Divided  long  'ago  into  many  tribes  and  names,  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  fortunes  of  war,  and  subjected  in 
most  cases  to  foreign  dominion,  the  several  members  of  that 
large  family  remained  for  ages  almost  unknown  to  literature, 
and  little  noticed  by  politicians  and  historians.  As  now  they 
emerge  successively  out  of  the  darkness  of  their  past,  and  the 
whole  Slavic  element  is  almost  daily  acquiring  new  weight 
and  influence,  the  curiosity  of  other  nations  is  excited,  and 
the  question  is  often  asked,  what  position  must  be  given  to 
them  in  the  political  arrangements  for  the  present  and  the 
fiiture,  and  what  part  are  they  to  play  in  the  coming  history 
of  the  world. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  however,  before 
recent  political  events  had  called  attention  to  them,  the  litera-* 
ture  and  history  of  these  nations  had  been  explored  to  some 
extent  by  a  few  scholars  and  amateurs.  Some  study  was 
given  not  only  to  the  literary  productions  of  the  more  distm- 
guisbed  tribes  among  them,  such  as  the  Russians,  the  Poles, 
and  the  Bohemians,  but  to  the  dialects  and  the  history  even  of 
those  who  had  been  formerly  known  only  in  their  geographi- 
cal and  statistical  relations.  These  researches  appear  to  have 
been  mysterious  forebodings  of  the  more  significant  events 
that  were  to  come.  Slavic  literature  has  been  studied  and 
discussed  in  various  ways  by  different  writers,  with  more  or 
less  critical  ingenuity  and  thoroughness  of  research  ;  but,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  no  author  has  yet  explored  the  whole 
field,  and  given  the  results  of  his  inquiry  to  the  world  m  a 
pleasing  and  intelligible  manner.  The  work  now  before  us 
is  the  first  of  its  kind,  and  for  that  reason  alone,  it  merits 
notice.     It  comes  from  one  who  is  already  well  known  and 
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highly  esteemed  in  the  literary  world,  especially  by  those  who 
have  takcD  an  interest  in  Slavic  poetry  ;  and  it  fully  susta'ins 
her  high  reputation  as  a  learned,  tasteful,  and  impartial  critic 
and  historian. 

Dr.  Robinson,  in  the  preface,  calls  it  modestly  <<  an  outline 
or  sketch "  ;  but  we  take  the  liberty  to  diSsr  from  him. 
The  outline  is  not  only  drawn  with  correctness  and  precision, 
but  the  filling  up  is  very  thorough  and  satisfactory.  It  ^ves 
very  complete  information  concerning  the  amount  of  intel- 
lectual culture  among  the  various  Slavic  tribes ;  and  it  ex- 
plains the  characteristics  of  their  literatures,  the  causes  which 
have  operated  upon  them,  and  their  present  condition.  Even 
one  who  b  a  Slavic  scholar  by  parentage  and  early  educauon 
can  recur  with  profit  to  this  work  for  information  concerning 
the  literary  character  and  pursuits  of  his  countrymen.  Those 
who  are  perfect  strangers  in  the  region  will  obtain  yet  more 
satisfaction  of  their  intelligent  curiosity.  They  will  be  made 
acquainted  not  only  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Slavic  litera- 
ture, but  also  with  a  brid*  history  of  the  political  events  which 
have  happened  to  some  of  the  more  prominent  nationalities. 
The  philology  of  the  Slavic  tongue  and  its  several  dialects,  — 
their  peculiarities  and  internal  difierences,  —  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  originality  of  this  language,  and  its  independ- 
ence of  others  that  are  acknowledged  to  be  primitive  lan- 
guages, —  all  are  pointed  out  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

The  work,  therefore,  is  one  of  unquestionable  merit,  and 
its  various  details  are  treated  with  great  learning  and  acumen. 
If,  then,  in  the  foUoVing  remarks,  we  suggest  some  criticisms 
and  differences  of  opinion,  these  are  intended  only  to  indicate 
our  high  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  work  itself. 

Highly  as  we  esteem  the  erudition  and  sound  principles  of 
criticism  displayed  by  Talvi  (Mrs.  Robinson)  on  almost  every 
page,  we  must  be  permitted  to  regret,  that,  from  among  the 
numerous  hypotheses  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Slavic  race, 
she  accepts  the  most  indefensible  one.  This  is  the  more  than 
questionable  hypothesis  first  brought  forward  by  Schlegel,  of 
the  departure  of  the  Slavi  from  India,  and  their  arrival  in 
Europe  on  account  '^  of  the  overpopulation  of  the  regions  cl^ 
the  Ganges.'*  This  assertion  may  be  classed  among  the  fan- 
ciful theories  which  have  no  proper  historical  basis. 
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The  analogy  existing  between  the  Sanscrit  and  Slavic 
languages  gives  no  valid  support  to  such  a  hypothesis.  Thb 
analogy  is  incontestable,  and  may  be  traced  very  far,  with- 
out serving  as^a  proof  of  genealogical  descent*  An  analogy 
exists  also  between  the  Slavic  and  the  Greek,  the  Celtic,  the 
Copt,  and,  in  many  radicals,  with  the  Latin  and  Gennan. 
The  German  claims  again  the  same  affinities,  proudly  estab- 
Ushing  on  them,  and  certain  other  assertions,  a  theory  of 
a  primitive  Indo-Genpanic  race,  from  which  descend  the 
greater  part  of  the  different  races  or  families  of  mankind. 
Without  entering  into  controversy  about  this  complicated  and 
difficult  question,  we  may  observe  that  the  analogy  can  just 
as  well  be  explained  by  the  historical  fact  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures,  that  there  existed,  previous  to  a  certain  period, 
one  common  language,  from  which  all  others,  after  the  con- 
&sion  of  tongues,  or  on  account  of  the  dispersion  of  races, 
were  naturally  derived.  Thus  issubg  from  a  common  stock, 
the  Slavic  and  Sanscrit  might  well  maintain  a  close  analogy. 
Analogies  seem  to  be  found  by  philologists  even  between 
tongues  separated  from  each  other  from  time  immemorial  by 
immense  spaces  of  land  and  ocean.  The  psychological  and 
physiological  characteristics  of  man,  quite  uniform  in  their 
results  throughout  the  human  race,  may  also  account  in  some 
degree  for  the  frequency  of  those  analogies.  We  admit  that 
philological  resemblances,  generally  speaking,  deserve  great 
attention  in  these  complicated  and  dark  researches.  But  this 
intellectual  tool  must  be  handled  with  the  utmost  circumspec- 
tion. Absolute  systems  extorted  from  such  analogies  gave 
rise  to  the  most  ridiculous  historical  and  ethnographical 
htundeffs.  Groups  of  races  and  tribes  have  been  established, 
and  lineages  drawn  or  traced  out,  whose  reality  is  contested, 
by  a  long  succession  of  historical  events. 

The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  allow  us  to  consider  at 
length  the  purely  historical  proofs  of  the  autochthonic  char- 
acter of  the  Slavic  stem.  But  so  far  as  such  inquiries  can 
lead  to  any  satisfactory  result,  when  supported  by  ethno-* 
graphical  testimony  as  well  as  by  the  evidences  of  classical  writ- 
ers, such  as  Herodotus,  Pliny,  and  Sti^bo,  they  establish  the 
fight  of  that  stem  to  be  considered  as  autochthonic  and  primi- 
tive, quite  as  much  so  as  any  other  family  of  mankind,  in- 
cluding even  the  Indq-Gemians.    These  are  very  learned 
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inquirers  wlio  are  ready  to  prove,  that  the  Scythian  books  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge  mentioned  and  highly  prized  by 
Berosius,  the  Chaldean  annalist,  were  written  in  Slavic,  the 
Scythians  being  mere  usurpers  of  the  Slavic  qplture  therein 
spoken  of.  Others  believe  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  old  Slavic, 
the  old  Cuneic  signs  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  and  Nineveh,  and 
those  of  the  old  Egyptian  colony  in  Colchis,  may  be  easily 
read.  However  this  may  be,  the  Slavi  have  a  well  sustained 
right  to  assume  as  distinct  a  position  among  the  Japhetides 
of  Europe  and  the  north  as  any  other  primitive  race,  whether 
Pelasgian,  Celtic,  or  German ;  they  were  not  wandering  and 
forlorn  emigrants  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

Even  if  the  origin  of  the  Slavi  were  covered  with  an 
impenetrable  veil,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  all  other  races  and  nations.  Not  to 
mention  the  Pelasgians  and  Etruscans,  the  time  and  true 
origin  of  Rome  were  an  enigma  to  Livy  as  well  as  to  Niebuhr. 
The  Germans,  also,  have  not  yet  dispersed  the  clouds  hover- 
ing over  their  origin.  For  all  races  and  nations,  the  times  of 
positive  history  are  preceded  by  those  of  mythical  legends 
and  traditions  not  easy  to  be  explained.  The  epoch  of  the 
beginning  of  authentic  history  prejudges  not  the  antiquity  of 
a  trunk.  Thus  positive  history  existed  ibr  all  the  nations 
of  antiquity,  and  even  for  the  Arabs  and  Scythians,  before 
Clio  thought  of  mentioning  the  Indo-Germans. 

Providence  has  regulated  in  its  wisdom  the  successive 
appearance  of  races  and  nations  on  the  conspicuous  stage  of 
humanity,  and  the  ^epocb  of  theur  more  distinct  participation 
in  the  general  movement  and  workings  of  the  whole  race. 
They  took  successively  their  respective  positions  in  documeDt<> 
ary  history  and  the  ascertamed  chronology ;  but  most  of  them 
existed  long  before  in  space  and  time. 

The  supposed  affinity  between  the  Indian  mythology  and 
that  of  some  of  the  Slavic  tribes  is  not  a  more  decisive  proof 
of  lineal  descent  than  the  one  above  mentioned.  A  belief  in 
the  existence  and  agency  of  good  and  evil  powers  might  very 
naturally  be  derived  from  the  circumstances  in  which  all  im- 
perfect civilized  nations  are  placed.  Mythology  in  goDeral 
ascends  from  below,  from  the  terrestrial  world  towards  the^ 
heavenly  one.  It  is  the  apotheosis  of  the  earthly  secret  powers 
of  nature.    Their  tumultuous  and  potent  workings  might  be 
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traced  and  contemplated  in  every  path,  in  every  pulsation,  of 
life.  Tbey  impressed  the  outward  senses,  and  at  the  same 
time  roused  the  impulses  from  within.  In  himself,  as  in  the 
creation  aroiyiid  him,  man  discovered  the  contmual  action  of 
forces  which  he  could  neither  account  for  nor  explain.  They 
acted  uncontrolled,  now  as  beneficent  and  creative,  and  then 
as  injurious  and  destructive.  In  the  mythology  of  many  rude 
nations,  the  same  powers  of  nature  might  be  endued  with  life 
and  activity,  and  clothed  with  similar  attributes  of  our  com- 
mon humanity.  A  similarity  of  origin  might  give  many  com- 
mon features  to  the  religious  belief  of  different  tribes. 

The  Slavi,  from  the  remotest  times,  almost  more  than  any 
other  aboriginal  race,  appear  to  have  been  devoted  to  agri- 
culture. They  were  thus  more  dependent  on  the  powers  of 
nature,  and  were  brought,  so  to  speak,  into  continual  and 
close  intercourse  with  them.  Nature  for  them  was  all  life, 
and  they  peopled  numerous  inanimate  objects  with  super- 
natural beings,  whether  tutelar  or  hostile.  "  They  appear," 
says  our  author,  '^  in  general,  as  a  peaceful,  industrious,  hos- 
pitable people,  religious  in  their  habits.  Wherever  they 
established  themselves,  they  began  to  cultivate  the  earth." 
Such  were  the  Hyperborei  of  Herodotus,  and  the  Rhiphsei 
Arimaspi  of  the  posterior  classical,  or  Roman  world,  all  of 
whom  were  the  direct  ancestors  of  the  Slavi. 

Like  other  primitive  races,  the  Slavi,  extending  themselves 
and  peopling  the  space  assigned  to  them  by  Providence, 
divided  in  the  earliest  period  into  numerous  branches  and 
tribes.  Various  dialects  and  idioms  wei;^  formed  and  devel- 
oped, and  it  is  very  difficult,  though  not  quite  impossible,  to 
ascertain  which  was  the  primitive  mother  tongue,  and  which 
of  the  tribes  was,  or  is,  in  possession  of  it.  But  here,  also» 
the  same  can  be  said  ojf  the  languages  of  other  races.  The 
question,  which  of  the  Greek  dialects  was  the  mother  one, 
was  long  contested,  and  perhaps  is  not  yet  fully  decided. 
The  German  tongue,  which  is  now  in  use,  and  even  that  in 
which  Ulfila,  of  Gotho-Cappadocian  descent,  wrote,  may  be 
but  very  slightly  connected  with  the  rough  and  harsh  sounds 
uttered  by  the  Germans  of  Tacitus.  And  which  was  the 
•bother  tongue  of  Thogorma  or  Tuyscon  ?  Even  if  not  divid- 
ed into  different  dialects,  a  language  undergoes,  in  the  course 
of  dme,  various  modifications,  and  thus  may  become  quite 
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unlike  that  which  was  used  in  the  earliest  epoch  of  the  na- 
tion's history,  and  from  which  it  Bows  directly,  and  without  a 
historical  interruption.  The  Latin,  for  instance,  was  never 
subdivided  into  idiomsi  had  only  one  positive  centre  and  focus 
in  Rome,  and  was  used  by  a  nation  which  never  separated 
into  tribes  and  families ;  yet  it  changed,  as  every  body  knows, 
to  such  a  degree,  that  when  Poly  bins  visited  Rome,  there 
were  hardly  any  Romans  who  could  understand  the  language 
of  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  language  used  in  the  times  of 
the  first  Brutus  was  not  that  of  Cicero  and  Suetonius. 

The  work  before  us  gives  a  very  complete  enumeration  of 
the  books  relating  to  Slavic  philology.  It  also  carefully  ex- 
plains some  of  the  peculiarities  which  characterize  the  differ- 
ent idioms,  and  states  the  principal  points  of  controversy 
among  the  learned  men  of  the  various  tribes,  in  regard  to 
their  philological  primogeniture  from  the  old  Slavic,  or  church, 
language. 

Among  these  dialects,  we  think  the  Russian  remained 
most  uniformly  and  directly  under  the  action  of  this  old  Slavic 
element,  which  is  unquestionably  the  common  fountain  of  all 
the  later  forms.  Hence  the  vigor,  the  elasticity,  and  the 
nervousness  of  the  Russian,  qualities  no  longer  to  be  found  to 
the  same  degree  in  the  Bohemian  and  the  Polish.  These 
qualities  are  very  conspicuous  in  the  translations  into  Slavo- 
Russian  of  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  such  as 
Basil  and  Chrysostom.  In  these  works,  the  patriarch  dialect 
appears  not  as  a  dusty  relic,  but  as  a  continuous  living  stream. 
Even  at  the  present  time,  the  writers  belonging  to  the  church, 
or  those  who  studied  and  learned  the  language  in  ecclesias- 
tical literature,  stand  above  all  others  for  genuine  purity  of 
style,  and  for  the  use  of  vigorous  an3  easy  turns  of  expression. 
Generally  their  productions  are  unstained  by  Germanisms 
or  Gallicisms.  Through  their  influence  the  Russian  tongue 
maintains  a  kind  of  virginity,  which  has  disappeared  in  the 
kindred  idioms. 

If  the  Glagolic  and  Cyrillic  dialect,  as  the  Slavic  church 
language  is  correctly  denominated  by  Talvi,  is  not  a  directly 
inherited  property  of  the  Russian  nationality,  this  tribe  re- 
mained the  most  faithfully  under  the  inspiration  of  the  patri- 
arch dialect.  Hence  the  Russian  possesses  in  his  language  a 
master-key  to  all  the  other  Slavic  idioms.     He  alone  under - 
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stands  them  all,  as  they  are  spoken  from  the  Arctic  circle  to 
the  Bocche  di  Cattaro,  and  to  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople. 
No  other  Slavic  family  has  the  like  general  faculty^  not 
even  the  Servian.  Adelung,  in  bis  Mithridates,  mentions  this 
bet  to  some  extent,  but  without  giving  it  the  generality  of 
which,  perhaps,  he  was  not  fully  aware.  Recent  events  cor- 
roborate most  strikingly  this  politico-philological  superiority 
of  the  Russians. 

The  copiousness  of  fhe  Russian  language,  acknowledged 
by  Talvi,  originates  in  this  preservation  of  an  uninterrupted 
connection  with  the  original  and  still  living  source  of  the 
tongue,  rather  than  in  the  pretended  influence  of  foreign 
naUons.  The  Russian  possesses  also  an  inexhaustible  mine 
in  the  unparalleled  facility  with  which  words  and  names  can 
be  formed,  answering  to  die  peculiar  nature  of  the  language, 
in  which  appears  the  purest  spirit  of  Slavic  genuineness  and 
originality.  The  borrowed,  naturalized,  or  in  any  other  way 
absorbed,  expressions  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  justify  any 
comparison  between  the  Russian  and  the  English  languages. 

For  many  centuries,  the  more  intellectual  use  of  the  Rus- 
sian language  was  confined  mostly,  though  not  exclusively,  to 
the  church  and  the  dergy.  The  latter,  however,  never  made 
^hdastic  learning  an  object  of  especial  culture.  The  church 
was  the  faithful  nurse  of  the  national  dialect,  especially  during 
the  two  centuries  of  the  domination  of  the  Tartars.  The 
monks  were  the  chroniclers  and  annalists  of  the  early  centu- 
ries of  the  existence  of  the  Russians  as  a  Christian  and  politi- 
cal community ;  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  all  Christian 
nations  of  the  west  of  Europe.  We  think  the  reproach  to 
which  the  Russian  chrqniclers  have  been  subject,  for  the 
want  in  their  writings  of  any  philosophical  estimate  and  gen- 
eralization of  events,  is  unjust ;  as  the  annals  and  other  his- 
torical writings  of  the  chroniclers  of  Catholic  and  Western 
Europe  have  the  same  defect.  Philosophical  considerations 
are  not  to  be  expected. from  the  annalists  of  medisval  times. 
The  great  service  rendered  to  the  nation  by  the  Russian 
chroniclers,  and  their  superiority  over  all  others,  consbts  in 
their  use  of  the  vernacular  tongue,  which  was  thus  maintained 
in  continuous,  though  partial  exercise. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  know,  that  the  Russian  or 
Eastern  church  has  only  one  order  of  monks,  of  the  founda- 
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tioD  of  St.  Basil,  called  the  great  father  of  tlie  church  hj  all 
Catholics.  Religious  asceticism  and  seclusion  from  the  world 
form  the  exclusive  basis  of  their  rule.  They  have  no  mili- 
tant spirit,  no  disposition  to  intermeddle  with  the  outer  world, 
even  in  the  discussion  of  religious  questions.  In  this  respect, 
they  differ  widely  from  the  various  orders  established  in  the 
course  of  centuries  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

The  slow  but  continual  improvement  of  the  Russian  lan- 
guage may  be  traced  as  far  back  as  that  used  at  the  time  of 
Iwan  the  Terrible  and  Borys  Gudenoff,  at  the  end  of  the 
16th  and  the  beginning  of  the  17th  centuries.  Instances  of 
its  literary  practice  are  to  be  found  in  the  church  writmgs  of 
that  epoch,  as  also  in  the  law  records  and  minutes  of  the  high 
council  of  bojars,  called  duma^  (thought,)  which  was  always 
presided  over  by  the  Grand  Dukes  or  Tzars.  The  most 
remarkable  monument  thereof  is  a  correspondence  between 
Kurbski,  the  first .  statesman,  general,  and  patriot  in  that 
bloody  period,  and  the  Tzar  Iwan.  Kurbski  fled  from  Mos- 
cow to  Poland,  and  died  there  of  a  broken  heart.  From  the 
place  of  his  refuge  he  corresponded  with  Iwan.  The  lan- 
guage of  both  affords  very  remarkable  specimens  of  good 
Russian ;  but  the  letters  of  Kurbski  are  distinguished  both 
for  correctness  of  style  and  for  the  noble  character  of  the  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  that  are  expressed. 

The  reforms  of  Peter  the  Great  would  have  been  far  more 
injurious  to  the  Russian  language  and  literature,  if  the  national 
church  had  not  again  preserved  them  from  being  too  deeply 
affected  by  foreign  influences.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
from  hb  correspondence,  Peter  himself  handled  the  national 
language  with  ease  and  power.  He  was  thoroughly  its  mas- 
ter, and  enriched  it  with  many  new  expressions,  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  correctness  and  fidelity  to  the  pure  prin- 
ciples of  the  Busso-Slavic  formation  of  words. 

Our  author  explabs  briefly,  but  truly,  the  tendency  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander  towards  a  superficial  show  of  polite  learn- 
ing. We  do  not  agree,  however,  with  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced on  the  historical  merits  of  the  productions  of  Karam- 
zin,  whose  name  gave  a  lustre  to  the  epoch  of  Alexander, 
but  whose  literary  influence,  if  much  extended,  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  nationality  of  the  Russian  tongue.  Happily 
that  bfluence  lasted  not  long.     The  purely  literary  produc- 
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tions  of  Karamzin  and  bis  ibllowers  now  occupy  remote 
corners  of  libraries,  and  tlieir  autbority  is  gone  for  ever. 

The  name  of  Vassili  Schoukoffiki,  belonging  to  tbe  same 
epocb,  is  one  with  which  foreigners,  and  Germans  especially, 
are  more  acquainted.  His  language  is  correct  and  elegant, 
and  it  flows  with  ease  ;  but  as  a  poet,  he  hardly  ever  rises  to 
a  powerful  and  truly  creative  originality ;  he  is,  with  only  few 
exceptions,  an  imitator  and  translator  of  German  poetry.  His 
favorite  models  are  La  Motte  Fouque  and  Schiller..  His  last 
production  is  a  translation  of  the  ^neid,  published  in  1849. 
Schonko£ki's  personal  character,  far  more  than  his  literary 
productions,  will  influence  the  destinies  of  Russia.  Almost 
from  the  infancy  of  Alexander  till  he  became  of  age,  Schou- 
kofiki  was  his  tutor  and  directed  his  education.  Thus  he 
formed  the  mind  of  the  future  autocrat.  Belonging  to  the 
most  private  and  intimate  society  of  the  imperial  family,  he 
exercised  a  mighty  patronage  and  influence  over  the  literary 
men  of  his  country.  At  a  later  period,  he  became  a  sort  of 
pietist,  after  the  fashion  of  Germany,  and  particularly  of  Ber- 
lin. This  kind  of  pietism  is  greatly  in  vogue  among  the 
higher  circles  of  society  at  St.  Petersburg. 

The  fifth  and  last  period  of  Russian  literature  begins  with 
the  tragical  inauguration  of  the  present  reign.  This  bloody 
event  exercbed,  in  many  respects,  a  fatal  influence  on  the 
sovereign,  the  character  of  his  times,  and  also  on  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  nation.  Literature  felt  very  sensibly  the  rebound 
of  that  commotion,  which  had  both  a  good  and  evil  eflfect  on 
the  people  and  the  autocrat. 

We  leave  it  to  Talvi  to  describe  the  state  of  the  Russian 
muse  on  the  eve  of  that  tragedy. 

'^It  was  evident,  that  the  Russian  muse  was  no  longer  the 
good  old  gossiping  lady  in  French  court-dress  and  hoops,  who 
was  ready  to  drop  a  humble  courtesy  to  every  person  of  rank 
and  influence ;  she  was  no  longer  the  shepherdess  who  had 
inspired  Dmitrief  with  his  sweet,  yet  tame  verses ;  she  had  been 
by  the  example  and  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  modern  philo- 
sophical schools  gradually  metamorphosed  into  a  wild  romantic 
girl,  burning  with  desire  to  drink  freely,  and  without  being 
watched  by  police  agents,  from  the  true  source  of  poetry  open  to 
all  nations ;  to  rove  about  in  the  world  of  imagination  tree  from 
fetters  and  restraint  The  means  which  the  emperor  chose  to 
cure  her  from  these  eccentricities,  to  chain  her  at  home  by 
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endearing  it  to  ber,  in  short,  to  Rutsify  her  again,  were  cer- 
tainly very  judicious*'** 

This  last  assertion,  less  just  than  the  rest,  requires  an  ex- 
planation. It  is  certain  that  the  national  spirit  received  from 
that  moment  a  new,  and  in  that  respect  a  salutary,  impulse. 
It  spread  over  the  whole  domain  of  poetical  and  intellectual 
activity.  Its  Effects  reached  even  beyond  the  political  bound- 
aries of  Russia,  The  Russifying  was  not  9l  judicious  act,  as 
the  writer  here  intimates ;  it  was  not  a  governmental  crafty 
invention.  It  had  a  far  deeper  origin.  It  sprang  out  of  the 
awakening  of  a  true  feeling  of  nationality,  after  a  prolonged 
and  enervating  slumber.  Even  without  the  events  of  1825, 
this  feeling  would  have  been  aroused  and  inspired  by  itself. 
It  was  a  thoroughly  patriotic  tendency,  wholly  misunderstood 
by  foreigners,  and,  above  all,  by  German  writers  and  journal- 
ists. It  was  a  natural  reaction  against  every  sort  of  foreign 
influence,  which  had  reached  its  utmost  limit  in  the  last  years 
of  the  reigQ  of  Alexander.  Weary  of  every  thing,  blase  of 
glory  and  admiration,  dissatisfied  with  the  world  without  and 
within,  the  sovereign  had  estranged  himself  from  the  nation 
and  its  feelings.  A  mutual  uneasiness  had  sprung  up  between 
them.  Alexander,  it  may  be  said,  abandoned  the  people, 
and  the  people  at  large  no  longer  saw  in  him  the  beloved 
Tzar  of  former  days.  History  will  say  to  what  extent  there 
prevailed,  through  the  whole  empire,  an  intellectual  and  gov- 
ernmental slackness  and  demoralization.  The  political  and 
social  organism,  trained  for  ages  to  receive  from  above  every 
impulse,  —  to  be  conducted,  advised,  taught,  and  directed, — 
ceased  to  perform  its  functions,  and  came  to  an  unexpected  stop. 
The  consequent  relaxation  or  suspension  of  its  activity  must 
have  been  injurious  in  the  highest  degree.  Only  the  internal 
power  of  cohesion,  or  so  to  speak,  a  sort  of  physical  force,  kept 
together  the  •whole.  A  general  discontent,  a  gloomy  feel- 
mg  of  uneasiness,  weighed  heavily  upon  the  Tzar  and  the 
intelligent  generation  which  was  then  coming  upon  the  stage. 
To  it  Alexander  was  only,  as  Pushkin  said  in  one  of  his 
pungent  epigrams,  "  a  tutor  of  college  in  the  post  of  foreign 
affairs." 

The  public  spirit  could  be  roused  and  animated,  could  re- 
ceive a  new  and  fresh  activity,  only  by  drinking  deep  at  the 
full  and  healthy  sources  of  national  feeling.     Natives,  and  not 
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foreigners,  were  thought  exclusively  capable  of  becomiog  the 
agents  of  a  regeneration  based  on  internal,  genuine  elements* 
Such  a  regen^ation  could  not  be  the  work  of  philological,  his- 
torical, or  etymological  erudition,  but  must  be  bspired  by  love 
of  what  was  national.  Thus  began  the  general  dfibrt  to  shut 
out  every  breath  of  foreign  influence,  and  to  close  or  destroy 
its  natural  channels  and  instruments.  This  inaction  in  the 
public  mind  extended  not  only  to  opinions,  but  also  to  indi*  < 
yiduals  in  the  public  service,  many  of  whom  were  Germans. 
The  following  anecdote  may  serve  to  show  how  far  they  were 
thought  to  have  monopolized  office  and  favor.  General 
Termdoff,  whose  name  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  in 
Russia  for  the  last  forty  years,  was  asked  by  Alexander  in 
what  manner  the  emperor  could  reward  his  services*  The 
General's  answer  was,  ''  Sire,  make  me  a  German." 

However  this  may  be,  the  Russians  and  the  other  Slavi, 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  have  been  accused  of  ingratitude  by 
foreigners,  and  especially  by  the  Germans*  But  every  Slaye 
acknowledges  thankfully  the  good  received  in  former  times 
fifom  the  Germans.  They  have  been  in  several  respects  very 
good  instructors*  But  now  the  Russians  and  the  other  Slavi 
believe  themselves  to  be  able  to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  and 
they  do  not  wish  to  be  farther  tutored  either  politically*  or 
intellectually.  They  dislike  the  Germans  as  schoolmasters, 
whether  in  government  or  in  literature. 

Nationality  in  every  respect,  but  especially  in  all  literary 
and  intellectual  pursuits,  became  now  the  general  watchword 
resounding  through  the  whole  Russian  empue,  and  moving 
deeply  every  mind.  An  extensive  and  rich  domain  was  to 
be  explored,  and  it  was  found  that  there  ran  a  living  stream, 
able  to  fertilize  the  intellectual  soil,  and  to  satisfy  all  the 
higher  wants  of  the  human  soul,  all  the  exigoicies  of  the  state. 
It  was  the  dawning  of  a  higher  consciousness*  •  All  this  was 
not  the  result  of  a  mere  judicious  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  The  hour  of  the  awakening,  not  only  of  the 
Russian  family^  but  of  the  whole  Slavic  race,  had  struck  on 
the  dial  of  time,  and  its  chime  resounded  over  almost  the 
whole  Slavic  intellectual  world. 

German  writers,  who  were  the  most  interested  in  this  new 
evolution,  and  were  closely  intermingled  with  the  Slavic 
tribes,  were  the  6rst  aware  of  this  beehive-like  murmur  b  the 
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adjacent  region.  Thef  were  amazed  to  find  life,  where  they 
looked  only  for  matters  of  philological  interest  and  for  a  few- 
curious  literary  productions. 

The  true  Slavic  literature  cannot  present  any  thing  finished 
and  complete.  Far  the  greater  part  of  the  Slavic  family  is 
only  beginning  to  aspire  to  a  higher  life  and  activity.  On 
this  account,  even  Russia  has  scarcely  reached  her  juvenile 
^period.  The  whole  ground  ocdipied  by  the  Slavi  was  n<A 
moved  and  cultivated.  Not  a  spiritless  erudition  or  an  sesthet- 
icd  delight  was  the  aim  of  the  new  Slavic  studies.  To  find 
in  the  elements  of  their  own  being  a  revelation  of  the  futore 
social  existence  of  their  race  was  the  great  question,  because 
this  feeling  of  life  prevailed  in  all  the  tribes.  In  harmony 
with  this  aspiration  to  a  great,  general,  and  positive  national 
consciousness,  the  literature  inclined  almost  entirely  to  the 
field  of  researches  closely  connected  with  the  destinies  and 
the  development  of  the  whole  Slavic  family.  With  the  ex« 
ception  of  the  Bohemian  and  the  Polish  literary  endeavors  in 
former  times,  the  literature  of  the  other  tribes  does  not  pre- 
tend to  have  run  through  all  the  stages  of  mental  evolution, 
or  to  have  arrived  at  the  goal  of  completeness..  No  intelli- 
gent SlfeLve  has  this  childish  conceit.  Like  the  race  of  which 
it  will  be  a  product,  the  literature  will  only  enter  the  immense 
space,  and  find  on  the  threshold  that  its  further  progress  de- 
pends on  questions  of  a  more  elevated  order,  —  of  an  histori- 
cal and  social  To  be  or  not  to  be,  as  a  whole. 

Thus,  out  of  philological,  historical,  and  critical  studio,' 
as  well  as  fit>m  poetical  inspiration,  was  born  that  Panslavtsm 
of  which  so  many  various  conceptions  have  been  formed. 
Originating  from  the  confluence  of  numerous  streams  issuing 
from  many  diflbrent'  sources,  it  was  very  natural  that  it  should 
be  so  variously  conceived,  elaborated,  and  explained. 

Talvi  gives  some  outlines  of  Panslavism,  as  she  met  it 
now  and  then  in  every  literary  enterprise  of  the  Slavi.  Its 
higher  political  tendencies  are  slightly  touched  by  this  author. 
But  these  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  world,  as  they 
were  seen  to  meet  and  interfere  with  every  movement  and 
pulsation  of  other  European  states.  The  current  of  every 
day's  events  justifies  the  assertions  of  Panslavic  writers,  who 
some  years  ago  were  treated  as  visionaries  or  as  inventors  of 
a  craf^  polity.    But  now,  faetd  realise  predictbns. 
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More  than  twenty  years  ago,  Augustin  Thierry  named  the 
present  century  the  historical  age,  and  the  perbd  of  the  defi* 
nitive  constitution  of  nationalities  and  races.  Thus  he  traced 
the  horoscope  of  Panslavism,  whose  nationality  dawns  more 
and  more  brightly  on  the  horizon  of  the  old  world.  Goerres,  — 
of  whom  Menzeli  in  his  German  Literature,  thus  speaks, 
*'  Joseph  Goerres,  one  of  the  greatest  and  moit  remarkable 
minds  of  our  time,  has  taken  *his  departure  from  history,  and 
has  set  forth  the  whole  world  as  an  animated  scene  of  eyer 
new  existence,  as  a  circle  of  destinies,"  —  Goerres,  some  hours 
before  his  death,  in  the  year  1847,  said,  ^'  the  Slav!  knock 
at  the  door  of  the  political  world  ;  they  are  coming  to  shape 
old  empires,  and  to  cast  a  new  element  into  the  movement  and 
the  development  of  other  states  and  nations." 

Pondering  impartially  the  results  of  the  terrible  events  of 
1848,  it  will  become  apparent,  that  positive  good  has  resulted 
from  them  only  for  some  tribes  belonging  to  the  great  Slavic 
stem.  And  this  happened  naturally,  without  their  taking  the 
initiative  in  these  movements,  without  any  direct  agency  on 
their  part  in  these  political  irruptions.  We  do  not  mean 
hereby  to  express  any  peculiar  regret  for  the  things  and  con- 
ditions which  have  most  assuredly  for  ever  passed  away,  or, 
as  in  Germqpy,  have  been  partially  destroyed.  A  brighter 
future  will  certainly  emerge  from  the  present  chaotical  state 
of  Europe.  Still,  heavy  losses  have  been  already  sustained 
by  France  and  Italy ;  and  probably  Germany  will  be  required 
to  make  yet  greater  sacrifices.  The  Austrian  Slavi  alone, 
without  any  extraordinary  efforts,  and  without  very  great 
losses,  have  already  obtained  some  beneficial  results.  Up  to 
this  day,  their  political  nationality  was  not  acknowledged. 
On  this  account,  they  have  been,  for  centuries,  of  no  weight 
in  the  political  estimate  of  Europe ;  they  have  had  no  proper 
individuality.  The  storms  of  1848  -  49  raised  them  to  con- 
sideration, and  even  to  infiuence.  And  farther,  in  order  to 
enlist  on  their  side  thQ  sympathies  and  the  support  of  the 
Slavic  peasants,«both  the  Hungarian  liberals  and  the  cunning 
imperialists  and  absolutists  coquetted  with  them ;  and  thus 
both  the  contending  parties  offered  reforms  and  emancipations 
of  every  kind.  Thus,  the  requisition-labor,  (corvee,)  robots 
and  many  other  remains  of  old  feudal  or  patriarchal  servitude, 
were  abolished.     The  counsellors  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg 
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prt)ved  themselves  in  this  respect  to  be  Jacobins  of  the  deep- 
est dye.  By  the  concurrence  of  such  different  circumstances, 
the  Slav!  gained  immensely  both  in  political  position,  and  in 
their  interior  social  relations. 

T^hus,  as  political  Panslavism  has  acquired  a  more  positive 
form,  the  solely  literary  Panslavism  remains  only  its  pale 
reflection.  This  Panslavic  current  can  no  longer  be  checked, 
even  if  its  natural  head  should  turn  against  it.  This  course 
the  government  of  Russia  seems  to  be  taking,  but  with- 
out the  moral  support  or  consent  of  the  nation.  Perhaps  on 
account. of  the  close  intimacy  with  Austria,  or  for  other  rea- 
sons, even  the  name  of  Panslavism  of  late  has  been  pro- 
scribed. An  order  of  the  government  forbids  all  professors 
in  the  universities,  under  penalty  of  dismission,  to  speak  of 
Pandavism,  or  to  make  any  use  of  this  appellation. 

Resuming  our  literary  review  of  Talvi's  work,  we  wish  to 
give  some  explanations  of  the  fact,  which  is  properly  noticed 
by  her,  that  the  domain  of  universal  history  as  yet  has  been 
very  little  explored  in  Russian  literature.  This  subject  seems 
*  to  have  a  very  feeble  attraction  for  Russian  scholars ;  their 
curiosity  is  satisfied  with  a  few  translations.  This  want  of 
interest  in  universal  history  arises  from  many  reasons.  The 
first  is,  that  historical  studies  and  speculations  ^belong,  gen- 
erally, to  a  farther  advanced  and  more  developed  state  of  lite- 
rary and  scientific  culture  than  exists  in  Russia.  Another 
reason  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  Russian  knows  bis 
country  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  historical  marcb 
of  the  West,  or  with  the  classical  past.  The  Slavic  race 
had  but  a  very  little  and  insignificant  part  to  play  in  Roman 
times,  and  Russia  none  at  all.  The  Russian  knows  that  he 
has  not  received  immediately,  or  appropriated  to  himself,  any 
elements  of  the  civilization  of  old  Rome.  His  country  was 
out  of  the  orbit  of  the  working-spirit  of  the  classical,  as  well 
as  of  the  Christian,  Western  world.  •Their  history  is  to  him 
merely  an  object  of  curiosity  and  of  cursory  study.  No  con- 
tinuous chain  of  events,  no  influence  of  ideas  and  notions 
received  or  imbibed,  no  intellectual  culture  or  social  and  civil 
interchange,  exists  between  the  Russian  and  that  history. 
To  it  he  does  not  belong ;  he  feels  that  he  is  not  its  offspring, 
or  heir,  or  even  a  distant  relation.  Thus  it  exercises  no 
powerful,  absorbing  influence  on  Russian  minds  and  specula- 
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tioo$.  In  sayiog  this^  we  do  not  at  all  justify  the  deficioDcy, 
but  only  explain,  according  to  our  judgment,  its  nasons  and 
causes. 

Now,  with  our  author,  we  return  to  the  department  of 
belles-lettres.  Here  the  emancipation  from  foreign  influence 
was  more  difficult.  The  tendency  to  imitation  often  defends 
itself  victoriously  against  those  who  wish  to  bring  back  the 
literature  to  genuine  national  sources.  In  the  Russian  litera? 
ture,  a  servile  adherence  to  foreign  models  had  become  for 
many  a  second  nature.  But  the  struggle  against  them  is  car- 
ried on  with  spirit,  and  they  lose  one  position  after  another. 

St.  Petersburg  is  rather  the  centre  of  the  school  of  imitators, 
as  Moscow  is  the  focus  of  originality.  In  its  literary  pro- 
ductions, the  first  is  very  often  a  courtier,  —  cold,  cautious, 
worshipping  not  only  God,  but  all  the  saints  of  power, 
Heading  this  imitative  and  adulatory  phalanx  are  three 
names,  otherwise  not  without  merit  and  renown  in  Russian 
literature.  These  are,  Senkoffiky,  Bulgarin,  and  Gretsch,  the 
first  a  Cossack  or  Little-Russian,  the  second  a  Lithuanian, 
and  the  third  a  German  by  descent*  They  are  also  i^ntrusted 
with  the  editorship  of  a  daily  news(paper,  The  Northern  Bee^ 
the  only  one  having  any  political  character,  and  published 
under  the  direction  of  the  ministry  of  police. 

The  strange  kind  of  pietism  mentioned  above  in  relation 
to  Schoukoffiki,  has  also  contributed  of  late  to  weaken  the 
originality  and  vigor  of  some  young  writers,  overshadowing 
and  paralyzing  their  distinguished  talents.  This  happened 
with  Gogel,  whose  writings  may  be  compared  with  those  of 
Dickens,  and  whose  originality  and  knowledge  of  the  Russian 
character  in  all  its  peculiarities  was  unparalleled.  He  was 
the  especial  favorite  of  the  younger  generation,  and  the  most 
popular  writer  with  the  nation  at  large.  But  of  late,  proba-* 
bly  under  the  influence  of  Schoukoffii,  of  whom  he  was  a 
fiivored  protege^  Gogal  forsook  his  brilliant  literary  past, 
plunged  into  pietism,  aqd  emerged  a  sort  of  literary  Mahomel 
on  a  small  scale.  In  an  ecstasy  for  himself,  he  beckoned, 
though  without  effect,  to  his  literary  admirers  to  follow  him, 
and  abandon  their  wicked  way  of  literary  pursuits. 

Alexander  Pushkin  deserves  to  be  mentioned  more  par- 
ticularly by  every  one  who  speaks  of  Russian  literatuer 
After  Lomonoso£^  he  may  be  called  the  second  founder  of 
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the  language.  With  his  poetical  touch,  Pushkin  elicited  all 
the  richness  of  its  resources,  which  were  almost  unknown 
before.  His  genius  mastered  the  language  in  eyery  direction 
and  for  every  use.  He  displayed  its  delicate  and  tender, 
as  well  as  its  powerful  and  masculine,  qualities.  Sarcastic 
and  piercing  in  his  epigrams,  this  poet  is  soft  and  sweet  in  his 
lyrics,  or  burning  and  passionate.  Talvi  says  that  '^  all  his 
thoughts  are  yeises,''  and  we  add  that  they  are  also  true  and 
lofty  poetry.  It  is  true,  however,  that  Pushkin,  like  many 
other  poets  of  that  period,  escaped  not  the  Byronic  influence. 

^^  And  it  is  this  feature  chiefly,  which,  in  turn,  Pushkin^s  fol- 
lowers and  imitators  have  seized  upon  ;  for  instance,  Lermontofl 
It  is  painful  to  see,  how,  instead  of  the  freshness,  the  vigor,  the 
joyfulness,  which  we  ought  to  meet  in  the  representatives  of  a 
young  and  rising  literature,  resting  on  the  foundation  of  a  rich, 
uncorrupted,  original  language,  we  find  in  them  the  ennui,  the 
dissatisfaction,  and  the  indifference  of  a  set  of  roues  disgusted 
with  life.  It  seems  as  if,  after  having  emptied  the  cup  of  the 
vanities  of  the  world  to  the  very  dregs,  this  world,  which  has 
nothing  left  for  their  enjoyment,  b  despised  by  them ;  unfortu* 
nately,  however,  without  having  educated  their  minds  for  a  better 
one.*' 

Not  only  in  Russia,  but  almost  throughout  Europe  at  that 
time,  poetical  literature  was  infected  with  a  kind  of  hypo- 
chondriacal dissatisfaction  with  every  thing  and  everybody. 
Particular  reasons,  it  may  be,  augmented  this  disease  among 
the  Russians.  The  hothouse  kind  of  life  in  St.  Petersburg, 
whose  breath  extended  in  wide  circles  over  the  greater  part 
of  Russian  cultivated  society,  was  a  mighty  agent  in  pro* 
ducing  thb  eflfect.  And  then,  sadness  derived  from  personal 
causes,  or  from  the  manner  in  which  the  individual  looked  on 
the  general  state  of  things  at  home,  exerted  a  strong  influence 
on  the  mind,  and  terminated  in  the  form  of  Byronic  gloom. 
Thus,  even  for  those  who  drew  their  inspiratbn  from  national 
fountains,  poetry  was  an  efiiision  of  discontent  and  grief, 
rather  than  an  aspiration  of  a  vigorous  and  brightening  life. 

Pushkin's  poem,  <<  Eugene  Onegin,''  may  be  called  a 
novel  in  verse ;  but  it  is  also  a  series  of  pictures  drawn  and 
colored  vividly  by  a  man  of  genius,  in  which  every  Russian 
finds  an  animated  and  poetical  reproductbn  of  various  scenes 
of  domestk:  and  truly  national  life.     A  tragical  recollectk>n  is 
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intimately  blended  with  that  poem,  and  renders  it  still  more 
dear  to  the  nation.  Pushkin's  moumiiil  and  premature 
death  in  a  duel  was  in  some  degree  foreseen  by  him,  and  de- 
scribed in  one  of  the  passages  of  that  poem,  in  a  very  striking 
manner. 

After  Pushkin,  the  name  of  Chomiakof  rises  above  all 
others.  His  individuality  and  his  accomplishments  have 
given  him  a  disUnct  and  prominent  place.  As  a  poet,  he 
leads  hack  the  muse  to  the  perennial  sources  of  nationality, 
where  the  genius  of  the  whole  Slavic  race  inspires  him. 
Equal  at  least  to  Pushkin  in. the  mastership  of  language,  it 
is  not  rcMnance,  the  sufferings  of  the  heart,  or  personal  feelings, 
which  inspure  his  songs ;  but  Slavonia,  Russia,  the  national 
life,  and  the  future  destinies  of  the  whole. 

Chomiakof  is  not  only  an  artist,  painter,  and  philosopher, 
but  a  learned  and  acute  Slavic  national  economist,  thcMX)ugh1y 
acquainted  with  the  old  national  usages  and  traditions.  Thus 
he  has  discovered  the  true  solution  of  many  entangled  prob- 
lems of  internal  national  arrangements,  which  for  a  century 
have  resisted  the  action  of  government,  and  the  learning 
acquired  by  study  of  the  Roman  and  various  systems  of 
European  law.  He  may  be  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the 
literary  men  of  Moscow,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  men 
of  talent  and  reflection  who  caq  be  found  in  the  whole  empire, 
especially  in  the  universities  and  lyceums. 

These  men,  called  Moscovites  or  Panslavists,  as  Talvi 
properly  remarks,  look  upon  the  literary  circles  of  St.  Peters- 
burg as  forming  a  party  in  opposition  to  the  Moscovitian,  or 
national  party,  and  exj^ess  contempt  for  their  servility  and 
subjection  to  foreign  taste  and  influences.  The  Moscovites 
represent  the  true  autochtbonie  spirit  and  intellect,  its  depth 
and  genuine  power.  They  are  regarded  as  heralds  of  the 
brilliant  fiiture  of  the  Slavi,  and  as  shaping  the  course  of 
Russia  and  of  Panslavigm,  not  only  b  literary,  but  in  social 
and  political  concerns.  They  stir  the  national  feelings  of  the 
people,  and  make  continual  progress,  though  mighty  impedi- 
ments of  late  have  been  cast  in  their  way,  which,  after  all, 
strengthen  rather  than  break  down  their  influence. 

According  to  their  belief,  not  only  the  literature,  but  the 
religious,  social,  and  political  organism  must  issue  and  be 
developed  from  the  purest  Slavic  germs.    They  are  devotedly 
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attached  to  the  old  Slavic  or  Greek  church,  and  look  down 
on  the  systems  of  Western  and  Roman  Europe  with  some 
contempt.  Thus,  they  are  not  at  all  hurt  by  allusions  to  the 
"  Chinese  wall,"  by  which  it  is  said  the  government  endeav- 
ors to  preserve  its  subjects  from  European  contamination. 
They  also  believe,  that  the  influence  of  the  west  of  Europe, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  rather  pernicious  to  the  Slavic  genius. 

In  the  ancient  Slavic  social  organism  they  think  to  find 
germs  of  a  liberal  and  free  constitution  of  society,  without 
being  obliged  to  boiyow  or  import  them  from  the  West.  On 
these  grounds,  also,  they  wish  to  forward  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs.  Generally  speaking,  public  opinion  and  national 
feeling  are  with  them.  The  spirit  of  the  people  is  aroused  far 
more  than  it  could  have  been  by  the  principles  and  theories 
that  are  advocated  in  French  or  German  books  and  newspa- 
pers ;  and  this  spirit  cannot  again  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the 
censorship  of  the  police,  as  it  pervades  all  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation. This  spirit  of  Panslavism  and  its  upholders  are  in 
high  favor  and  esteem  with  the  bourgeoisie  of  Moscow  and 
other  cities  of  central  Russia,  and,  through  them,  with  the 
peasantry  also. 

The  support  recently  given  by  the  Russian  army  to  the 
Austrian  empire,  when  it  was  on  the  brink  of  destruction,  was 
in  the  highest  degree  unpopular  with  these  Moscovites,  as  it 
was  not  a  Panslavic  principle  which  was  to  be  defended,  but 
a  cruel  despotism  and  the  Austro-German  supremacy,  more 
hateful  than  that  of  the  Magyars,  and  not  more  friendly  to 
Russia. 

Next  to  the  Russians,  in  the  order  followed  by  Talvi, 
come  the  Servians  and  Illyrians.  Here  again  arises  the  his- 
torical question  of  descent.  Without  entering  into  contro- 
versy about  it,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  Illyrians  of  the  dme 
of  the  ancient  Roman  republic  were  of  Slavic,  not  Thracian, 
descent.  And  afler  all,  the  Thracians  may  be  more  nearly 
related  to  the  Slavic  stem  than  to  any  other  European  race. 
It  is  Ulidoubtedly  true  that,  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire 
down  to  the  present  time,  these  regions  have  been  occupied 
by  a  population  of  pure  Slavic  origin. 

Talvi  gives,  with  her  usual  learning,  a  philological  histoiy 
of  the  dialects  and  their  subdivisions,  and  explains  how  far 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  churches,  the  neighborhood  of 
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different  nations^  and  especially  of  the  Italiansi  influenced  the 
character  and  culture  of  these  idioms. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  Talvi  was  the  means  of  caus- 
ing the  peculiar  beauties  of  Servian  poetry  to  be  known  and 
appreciated  throughout  Europe.  Once  again  she  pays  a 
homage  to  its  merits,  and  shows  that  it  is  remarkable,  not  for 
studied  eleganoe  and  careful  finish,  but  for  unrivalled  sim- 
plicity and  adherence  to  nature.  It  is  not  elaborated  accord- 
ing 4o  the  rules  of  art,  but  it  abounds  with  graceful  imagery, 
and  displays  the  feelings  of  an  uncorrupted  and  almost  primi- 
tive people.  In  the  following  passage,  Talvi  marks  the 
difference  existbg  between  the  Servian  poetry  and  that  of  all 
other  nations:  — 

*^  All  that  the  other  Slavic  nations,  or  the  Germans,  the  Scotch, 
and  the  Spaniards,  possess  of  popular  poetry,  can  at  the  utmost 
be  compared  with  the  lyrical  part  of  the  Servian  songs,  called  by 
them  female  songs,  because  they  are  suog  only  by  females  and 
youths ;  but  the  long  epic  extemporized  compositions,  by  which 
a  peasant  bard,  sitting  in  a  large  circle  of  other  peasants,  in  un- 
premeditated but  perfectly  regular  and  harmonious  verse,  cele- 
brates the  heroic  deeds  of  their  ancestors  or  contemporaries, 
has  no  parallel  in  the  whole  history  of  literature  since  the  days 
of  Homer." 

As  Servian  prose  literature  Is  of  recent  origin  and  limited 
extent,  Vuk  Stephanovitsch  occupies  ahnost  exclusively  its 
proper  domain.  He  is  the  legislator,  almost  the  founder,  of 
the  Servian  dialect.  He  moulded  it  according  to  grammatical 
and  orthographical  rules,  and  did  this  without  falsifying  its 
character  or  destroying  its  genuineness,  but  by  maintaining 
strictly  all  which  was  consecrated  by  the  usage  of  the  people. 
He  winnowed  out  of  the  language  all  the  artificial  and 
imported  words  which  are  heterogeneous  to  its  nature.  The 
same  fidelity  to  the  sources  of  the  dialect,  as  well  as  to  the 
history  of  the  people,  made  it  a  law  for  Vuk  not  to  admit 
the  Latin  alphabet.  It  was  his  pious  duty  to  preserve  the 
national  character  and  primitive  features  of  the  language  in 
their  utmost  purity.  He  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  attempt 
to  give  rules  and  stability  to  the  vernacular  tongue,  as  used 
exclusively  by  the  common  people ;  and,  doing  this,  he  could 
not  have  regard  to  other  Slavic  dialects,  or  to  the  opbions  of 
foreign  scholars.     His  object  was  to  meet  the  wants,  and 
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harmonize  die  feelings  and  practice  of  his  own  tribe.  Reli- 
gious fidelity  to  every  kind  of  tradition  is  the  roost  piominMit 
feature  of  the  Servian  character.  This  sentiment  increases  in 
intensity,  when  these  traditions  are,  so  to  speak,  enshrined 
with  the  usages  of  their  national,  Eastern  church.  Vuk  knew 
too  well,  also,  how  much  the  Western  and  Latin  influence 
hftd  denationalized  and  altered  everywhere  tlie  Slavic  origin- 
ality. 

For  all  these  reasons,  it  would  have  been  unaccountable 
should  Vuk  have  rejected  an  alphabet  so  closely  connected 
with  the  old  and  much  revered  traditions  of  his  country,  so 
distinctly  Slavic  and  national,  in  order  to  take  an  alphabet 
the  form  and  appearance  of  which  were  repulsive  to  the  great 
majority  of  his  brethren  in  blood,  faith,  and  language.  Talvi 
admits  this,  by  saying  that  a  preference  given  **  to  the  Latin 
alphabet  would  have  estranged  him  from  his  nearer  country- 
men,"— a  consideration  which  would  have  mote  w^ht  with 
him  than  any  other. 

The  authority  of  the  Ragusan  literature,  which  is  cited  by 
our  author,  or  that  of  any  other  of  the  western  Slavic  idioms, 
was  not  entitled  to  consideration.  According  to  the  opinion 
and  the  feelings  of  his  countrymen,  the  literature  of  these 
tribes  was  stained  with  foreign  infusions.  The  question  con- 
cerning the  charact^stics  of  nationalities,  their  proper  gefms, 
their  main  elements,  and  their  external  signs  and  manifesta- 
tions, —  this  question  cannot  be  determined  by  learned  theo- 
ries and  abstract  speculations.  It  is  not  to  be  decided  upon 
abstract  principles  or  by  unnatural  innovations.  Nationality 
is  the  domain  of  feeling,  and  the  Servian  literary  legislator 
made  it  harmonize  with  the  intellectual  wants  and  tastes  of 
the  people. 

Finally,  however  strange  it  may  seeni  to  the  notions  of 
accomplished  foreign  scholars,  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
in  Servia  look  on  the  Russians  as  more  neariy  related  to  them 
even  than  their  Illyrico-Dalmatian  brethren,  who  belong  to 
the  Roman  church,  and  are  thus  exclusively  under  foreign, 
and,  as  the  Servians  think,  wholly  pernicious,  influence.  The 
wall  separating  these  tribes  is  not  at  all  artificial,  but  has  its 
foundation  in  the  elements  of  Slavic  life.  Choosing  for  the 
language  of  the  Servian  people  an  alphabet  most  closely 
resembling  the  Russian,  which  is  also  Slavic,  and  which  was 
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the  roost  natural  and  the  easiest  to  be  adopted,  Vuk  clearly 
saw  in  what  direction  all  the  Slavic  branches  tend  in  their 
attempt  to  settle  the  question  respecting  the  unity  and  gen- 
erality of  the  language  of  their  race.  His  alphabet  pointed 
out,  however  imperfectly,  the  way  to  that  goal. 

Even  while  we  are  writing  on  these  distant  shores,  we  hear 
that  the  Austrian  Slavi  are  almost  daily  manifesting  a  disp<5- 
sition  to  adopt  the  Russian  dialect  entire  as  a  general  Pan- 
slavic  language.  In  this  way,  the  anarchy  among  the  indi- 
vidual and  provincial  Slavic  dialects  and  modes  of  orthography 
will  come  to  an  end.  The  wished-for  unity  will  be  estab- 
lished, not  exactly  according  to  the  theories  concocted  by 
French  and  German  writers  and  publicists,  but  in  accordance 
with  the  irresistible  impulse  of  native  Slavic  affinities.  On 
the  military  frontier,  in  Agram,  (the  capital  of  Croatia,)  and 
even  in  the  proud  and  Hapsburgian  city  of  Prague,  voices 
arise  almost  tumultuously  advocating  and  proclaiming  the 
unavoidable  necessity  of  an  adoption  of  the  Russian  lan- 
guage. Among  these  voices  is  to  be  noticed  that  of  Mr. 
Hanko  of  Prague,  one  of  the  most  learned  antiquarians  of 
the  Bohemian  school.  The  German  newspaper  writers,  in 
their  unrivalled  sagacity,  will  instantly  detect  in  such  mani- 
festations the  secret  movements  and  wiles  of  the  Russian 
government,  and  its  treachery  to  Austria.  But  he  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  and  with  the  Slavic  national 
spbit,  will  see  in  them  only  a  result  of  the  natural  current  of 
things,  the  course  of  which  was  predicted  years  ago  by  many 
Panslavic  writers. 

Talvi's  review  of  Bohemian  literature  and  history  presents 
an  animated  account  of  the  struggle  carried  on  for  several 
centuries  between  the  national  elements  of  life  in  the  Bohe- 
mian tribe,  and  the  inroad  of  Germanic  principles,  which,  at 
least  for  a  time,  destroyed  almost  every  spark  of  Bohemian 
nationality.  The  past  history  of  Bohemian  literature  is  of 
secondary  value  to  one  who  looks  only  for  the  development 
of  the  true  Slavic  character.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Bohe- 
mians, in  the  earliest  times,  inscribed  with  blood  and  conse- 
crated by  sufferings  the  name  of  the  Slavic  race  amongst 
martyrs  for  religious  liberty.  This  is  the  great  service 
rendered  by  the  University  of  Prague  to  the  human  mind 
and  to  the  Slavic  family.  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague 
30* 
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radiate  with  glory  from  their  funeral  pile  erected  at  Con* 
stance. 

However  valuable  may  be  the  lucubrations  of  numerous 
Bohemian  scholars  of  the  present  day,  however  learned  and 
extensive  their  historical,  antiquarian,  and  philological  re- 
aearohes,  no  freshness  of  life,  no  creative  idea  of  a  future 
development,  ever  animates  them.  They  explore  and  describe 
with  ability  the  past,  and  its  venerable  relics  and  dusty  docu« 
ments ;  but  for  this  very  reason,  perhaps,  their  productions 
bear  the  stamp  of  senility  rather  than  of  juvenile  vigor.  They 
are  controversial  or  exegetic,  rather  than  intuitive  of  a  new 
light  respecting  the  destinies  of  the  Slavic  race. 

Kollar  alone  makes  a  lofty  exception.  But  he,  as  well  as 
Schafiarik,  is  of  Slovack,  and  not  pure  Bohemian,  descent 
He,  a  poet,  kindled  the  spark  of  Panslavism,  and  struck  a 
note  to  which  millions  of  hearts  responded.  Among  the 
southwestern  Slavi,  he  was  the  first  who  felt  and  understood 
that  the  future  destinies  of  the  whole  race  depended  upon 
their  union,  and  a  fusion  of  their  interests,  their  petty  differences, 
and  even  their  different  idioms  and  directs.  But  neither  he 
nor  the  Bohemian  men  of  letters  are  the  originators  of  Pan- 
slavism  in  its  boldest  and  largest  conception. 

The  first  spark  from  which  Panslavism  received  life  was 
struck  out  just  after  the  close  of  the  Polish  struggle  of  1831. 
A  poet  cast  it  into  the  world.  It  was  Pushkin,  in  his  ode 
addressed  ^'to  the  detractors  of  Russia."  This  poetical 
efiiision  received  a  historical  foundation  and  political  form  in 
a  pamphlet  published  in  Paris  m  1835,  under  the  tide  of 
^<  La  Viriti  sur  la  Ru$$ie"  which  fiimished  the  matter  for 
all  subsequent  speculation.  The  Bohemian  men  of  letteis 
treated  the  question  with  various  and  profound  enidition,  but 
remained  continually  in  generalities  as  to  the  future,  without 
being  able  to  decide,  or  to  assert  boldly,  how  this  Panslavism 
should  manifest  itself  in  space  and  time.'  It  was  for  them  a 
matter  of  speculative  reasoning.  They,  like  many  others, 
from  different  Slavic  tribes,  felt  that  all  the  subdivisioos,  poli- 
tical as  well  as  philological,  must  be  merged  to  form  one 
whole ;  but  they  again  fell  to  disputing  on  the  question  where 
it  was  to  emerge,  whether  in  Prague,  Cracow,  Warsaw,  er 
Agram.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  that  centre, 
that  the  Slavic  congress  met  at  Prague  in  1848.    The  lead- 
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ers  of  this  assembly  were  the  roost  celebrated  Slavic  scholaia 
of  Bohemia  and  from  other  parts.  Its  results  preyed  to  most 
persoDSy  but  as  we  think  only  for  a  short  time,  that  the  Slavi 
cannot  again  become  one  nation.  But  it  proved  also  to  the 
different  members,  that  no  results  can  ever  be  obtained  under 
the  superintendence  of  Bohemian  phiblogists  and  antiqua* 
rians.  They  perceived  that  a  common  dialect  must  unite 
diem,  and  they  ascertained  by  experience  that  such  a  dialect 
must  be  taken  from  actual  life,  and  not  extracted  from  antiqua- 
rian researches  and  philological  formulas.  We  have  already 
mentioned  towards  which  idiom  runs  the  current  of  instinct, 
popular  feeling,  and  political  events.  At  the  next  national 
congress  of  the  Slavi,  whenever  it  may  take  place,  most  assur- 
edly they  will  not  be  obliged  "  to  recur  to  the  German  tongue 
as  a  means  of  general  communication ; "  and  undoubtedly 
*^  the  German  will  not  be  employed,"  when  again  a  great 
central  organ  of  Slavism  shall  appear  through  the  press. 

Whatever  may  be  the  final  realization  of  the  Panslavic 
idea,  whether  according  to  its  Russian  or  Moscovite  form,  to 
KoUar's  or  the  Polish  conception,  all  of  them  tend  bevitably 
to  the  decomposition  and  destruction  of  the  Austrian  empire. 
Even  the  hdping  hand  lately  extended  to  it  by  the  Russian 
emperor,  who  alsc^  in  his  way,  is  an  agent  of  one  kind  of  Pan- 
davism,  will  sooner  or  later  prove  fatal  to  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg. 

All  these  different  manifestations  of  Panslavic  thoughts 
excited  great  uneasiness  among  German  common-place  poli- 
ticians and  scribblers.  But  one  fact  must  be  distinctly  stated, 
that  DO  Panslavic  writer  has  attacked  the  German  nationality 
with  such  fury  and  hatred  as  have  been  shown  by  the  Ger- 
mans themselves.  Not  the  Panslavists,  but  the  Germans,  by 
their  outrageous  language  against  Poles,  Russians,  Bohemians, 
and  other  ^avi,  have  roused  and  supported  the  violent  feelings 
which  are  now  swelling  ki  l^avic  breasts.  No  Panslavist 
ever  aimed  at  ^t  bnital,  violent  humiliation  of  Germany, 
which  is  so  commonly  deprecated  in  political  and  diplomatic 
circles.  If  the  crowned  representatives  of  the  German  powers 
choose  to  bow  most  respectfully  before  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, diey  do  it  of  their  own  finee  will,  and  not  as  a  consequence 
of  any  Panslavic  machinations. 

We  now  turn  to  Poland,  and  find  the  reason  why  its  lan^ 
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guage  was  so  long  neglected,  and  the  growth  of  its  literature 
consequently  retarded,  is  accurately  stated  by  Talvi. 

"From  that  time  [the  close  of  the  10th  century],  all  the  Polish  < 
princes  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation  became  Christians. 
There  is,  however,  not  one  among  the  Slavic  nations,  in  which  the 
influence  Christianity  roust  necessarily  have  exerted  on  its  mental 
cultivation,  is  so  little  visible  ;  while  upon  its  language  it  exerted 
none  at  all.  It  has  ever  been  and  is  still  a  favorite  opinion  of 
some  Slavic  philologists,  that  several  of  the  Slavic  nations  must 
have  possessed  the  art  of  writing  long  before  their  acquaintance 
with  the  Latin  alphabet,  or  the  invention  of  the  Cyrillic  system ; 
and  among  the  arguments  by  which  they  maintain  this  view, 
there  are  indeed  some  too  stnking  to  be  wholly  set  aside.  But 
neither  from  those  early  times,  nor  from  the  four  or  five  centuries 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  does  there  remain  any  mon- 
ument whatever  of  the  Polish  language  ;  nay,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  fragments  without  value,  the  most  ancient  document  of 
that  language  extant  is  not  older  than  the  sixteenth  century. 
Until  that  time,  the  Latin  idiom  reigned  exclusively  in  Poland. 
The  teachers  of  Christianity  in  this  country  were  for  nearly  five 
centuries  foreigners,  viz.  Germans  and  Italians.  Hence  arose 
that  unnatural  neglect  of  the  vernacular  tongue,  of  which  these 
were  ignorant ;  the  private  influence  of  the  German,  still  visible 
in  the  Polish  language  ;  and  the  unlimited  dominion  of  the  Latin. 
Slavic,  Polish,  and  heathenish,  were  to  them  synonymous  words. 
Thus,  while  the  light  of  Christianity  ever3rwhere  carried  the  first 
dawn  of  life  into  the  night  of  Slavic  antiquity,  the  early  histoiy 
of  Poland  aflbrds,  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  Christian  world, 
a  melancholy  proof,  how  the  passions  and  blindness  of  men 
operated  to  counterbalance  that  holy  influence.'' 

The  brilliant  Jagellon  epoch,  during  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries,  was  marked  by  an  emancipation  from  Latin  scholas- 
ticism and  by  the  introduction  to  letters  of  the  vernacular 
tongue.  The  rapid  growth  and  blossoming  of  the  literature 
of  that  epoch  was  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  Italians. 
Not  the  power  of  clerical  Rome,  but  the  poetry  of  Tasso, 
Ariosto,  and  the  so  called  cinquecentisti  awoke  the  Polish 
national  muse.  Many  of  the  Polish  youth  studied  in  Italian 
universities,  and  brought  home  with  them,  not  only  literary 
notions  and  tastes,  but  political  opinions,  and  especially  a  dis- 
position to  imitate  the  Venetian  aristocratic  organism.  Their 
kings  were  raised  to  the  throne  by  election  ever  after  the 
extinction  of  the  Jagellon  dynasty. 
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This  epoch,  called  the  golden  one,  ranished  rapidly  away, 
and  the  national  poetry  and  literature  faded  again  under  the 
^revived  influence  of  foreigners.  The  Jesuits  were  the  exchi- 
siye  means  of  this  degeneration.  Never  was  their  nuscbieroiss 
influence  more  fully  displayed,  or  more  mjunous  io  its  results. 
It  extended  over  the  whole  field  of  literary  culture,  and  pro- 
duced a  general  intellectual  lethargy.  It  also  perverted  the 
national  mind,  and  during  two  centuries  it  comipted  the 
politics  of  the  Polish  nobility  and  goveroment.  It  thus  con- 
tributed to  create  and  maintain  that  state  of  anarchy,  which 
fimns  the  prominent  feature  of  the  history  of  the  natioa, 
especially  from  1730  to  the  catastrophe  of  1794.  From  that 
mournful  epoch  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  -century,  when 
they  made  themselves  masters  a[  nearly  all  the  seminaries  of 
education,  the  decline  of  Poland  was  visible,  and  determined  * 
beyond  any  possibility  of  cure.  The  disease  increased  m 
direct  proportion  with  the  increasing  power  of  the  followers  of 
Loyola.  During  the  battles  fought  by  them  tx  the  subjugation 
of  the  University  of  Cracow,  in  which  they  finally  succeed, 
Zamoyski,  the  great  man  of  that  time  and  their  unyielding 
oppon^t,  propbe^ed  that  on  the  growth  or  decay  of  the 
University  of  Cracow  depended  the  success  or  the  mm  ci 
the  Polish  republic,  —  a  prophesy  which  proved  trae  almost 
in  the  course  of  the  same  century.  i 

Nothing  survived  of  the  Jagellon  epoch  even  in  the  imme- 
dktely  succeeding  century.  Only  the  military  gallantry  <^ 
the  people  throws  a  lusue  over  this  long  pWiod  of  agony. 
Intellectual  culture,  literary  taste,  and  even  the  purity  of  the 
language,  perished  in  the  miasnoa  of  the  Jesuitical  system  of 
education. 

It  cannot  be  contested,  that  there  is  a  want  of  originality 
through  all  the  stages  of  Polbh  literature.  This  deficiency 
had  its  origin  in  the  adoption  of  the  Latb  language  and  lite- 
rature, and  in  the  consequent  estrangement  from  Slavic 
antiquity  and  national  forms.  The  Poles  in  politics  and 
literature  forgot  very  early  their  Slavic  origin  ;  they  invented 
a  Sarmatic  ancestry,  without  any  historical  foundation,  of 
which  they  were  very  proud  ;  they  separated  almost  wholly 
from  the  trunk,  and  the  branches  therefore  withered  for  want 
of  support  from  die  native  scnl.  The  spirit  of  unqualified 
and  servile  imitation  of  the  Latin  classics,  and  afterwards  of 
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the  so  called  French  models,  explains  also  to  some  degree 
th^  want  of  genuine  dramatic  invention.  But  the  national 
character  also  must  not  be  overlooked,  as  one  cause  of  this* 
defect.  The  whole  domestic,  as  well  as  the  public  and  social, 
life  of  the  Poles  was  never ^under  the  influence  of  strong  and 
deep  passioi?.  The  only  marked  feature  of  their  character  is 
the  love  of  tumultuous  warfare,  and  of  a  boisterous  and 
noisy,  rather  than  powerful,  public  life.  In  the  domestic 
circle,  all  was  smooth,  quiet,  and  simple.  Those  deep,  tena- 
cious, and  all-absorbing  emotions  of  love,  hatred,  and  ven- 
geance, which  afford  dramatic  complications  and  entangle- 
ments of  events,  were  nowhere  visible.  There  were  no  traces 
of  those  dark  and  powerfully  combined  schemes  which  bring 
together  all  the  resources  of  the  mind,  all  the  forces  of  the 
heart  and  soul,  into  one  focus,  and  inspire  the  actions  of  the 
whole  life.  Thus,  neither  the  history  of  Poland,  nor  the 
records  and  domestic  legends  of  families,  supply  subjects  for 
the  tragic  drama.  The  few  productions  of  this  kind  take 
an  almost  exclusively  patriotic  ground,  which  b  not  sufficient 
to  cover  the  wide  field  of  dramatic  creation. 

As  a  matter  of  general  historical  information,  we  correct  some 
statements  of  fact  that  are  made  by  Talvi.  The  serfdom  of 
the  peasantry  in  Poland  was  first  abolished,  not  in  1807,  by 
the  formation  of  the  dukedom  of  Warsaw,  but  some  years 
before,  in  that  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  which  had  been 
appropriated  by  Prussia.  This  emancipation  was  effected  by 
a  law  published  in  the  year  1800,  by  the  king  of  Prussia, 
Frederick  William  III.,  a  law  which  extended  to  all  hb  Ger- 
man as  well  as  Polish  dominions.  Suum  cuique.  The  Code 
Napoleon,  introduced  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  new 
dukedom,  is  still  in  force  in  the  present  kingdom,  which  is  a 
diplomatic  transformation  of  the  former  duchy.  Neither  the 
whole  magistracy,  nor  any  one  judg^  of  a  lower  or  higher 
court,  is  "  elected ; "  they  are  all  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  hold  office  during  good  behavior.  Finally,  pre- 
vious to  the  revolution  of  1831,  it  is  not  true  that  an  <<  undue 
share  of  attention  was  paid  in  schools  to  the  exact  or  empiri- 
cal sciences,"  or  that  the  moral  and  literary  pursuits  of  the 
pupils  were  neglected.  The  government  of  Russia,  or 
rather  of  Constantine,  who  was  a  mere  despot  without  any 
especial  aim  or  system,  interfered  not  with  public  education, 
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except  by  its  police   arrangemeDts  and  internal   discipline. 
The  change  of  studies  to  which  Talvi  alludes,  —  and  which 
^fter  all,  had  nothing  to  do  with  morality, — took  place  about 
1835. 

The  great  misfortunes  and  agonizing  scenes  which  caused 
or  attended  the  destruction  of  Polish  nationality,  misfortunes 
unparalleled  in  the   history  of  any  other   Christian  nation, 
evoktd  an  energetic  literary  movement  among  the  scattered 
and  prostiibed  exiles.     By  these  fugitives  the  whole  mtellect- 
ual   region  nras   explored.     But  as  the  sensibility  and  the 
imagination  w%re  the  faculties  most  moved  and  excited,  the 
field  of  poetry  pruved  the  most  productive.     Poetry  proceeds 
from  irremediable  gtieC,  just  as  the  purest  and  most  costly 
pearl  originates  in  the  aufferings  of  the  animal  in  the  shell. 
The  name  of  Adam  Mickitrvicz,  known  through  the  whole 
literary  world,  ranks  above  a\l  others  in  this  melancholy 
period.     His  lectures  on  Slavic  Uterature,  delivered  in  the 
College  of  France  at  Paris,  with  some  of  his  other  produc- 
tions, may  be  considered  as  the  standard  of  that  conception 
of  Panslavism  which  is  embraced  by  the  great  majority  of 
Poles,'  whether  poets,  philosophers,  or  publicists.     In  these 
lectures,  Mickiewicz  showed  to  what  an  uncontrollable  de- 
gree the  excitement  of  a  poetical  fancy  may  carry  the  mind 
and  the  reasoning  faculties.     They  are  even  more  than  ^*  a 
poet's  way  of  viewing  the  world.'*     In  the  second  part,  which 
is  more  especially  Panslavic,  there  prevails  a  chaotic  confu- 
sion of  impressions,  emotions,  and  ideas,  with  an  entire  want 
of  sound  criticism  and  an  mtelligent  appreciation  of  events. 
Mickiewicz  likes  to  affect  a  certain  disdain  for  books  and 
acquired  learning.     His  Panslavism,  as  proclaimed  in  these 
lectures,  is  devoid  of  any  terrestrial  basis.     It  is  a  sort  of 
new  religion,  made  up  of  a  positive  idolatry  of  Napoleon, 
with  an  infusion  of  Swedenborgianism,  Catholicism,  metemp- 
sychosis, St.  Simonism,  and  the  like.     He  believed  himself 
to  be  a  forerunner  or  an  echo  of  the  new  unveiled  Messias. 
He  assumed  the  office  of  a  herald  to  announce  the  approach 
of  that  personage,  and  even  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Pope, 
Gregory  XVI.,  to  submit  to  his  sanction  this  new  creed,  or 
in  other  words,  to  ask  him  to  descend  from  St.  Peter's  chair, 
and  give  it  up  to  Towianski,  the  new  Messias.    The  events 
of  1847^8  brought  him  back  a  penitent  to  the  feet  of  Pius 
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IX.  He  confessed  his  religious  errors,  and  received  the  Pa- 
pal absolution.  In  Rome,  he  gathered  around  him  twelve 
new  disciples,  and  at  their  head  naarched  out  of  the  eternal  city, 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  visiting  the  camp,  and  converting 
the  troops  of  Field-Marshal  Radetzky,  three  fourths  of  whose 
Austro-Lombard  army  were  composed  of  various  Slavic  tribes. 
To  them  these  new  apostles  were  to  preach  a  Slavo-ItalUn 
alliance  and  fraternity.  They  traversed  the  Roman  j8«tes, 
Tuscany,  and  a  part  of  the  Sardinian  territories,  «tnid  tri- 
umphal receptions,  processions,  and  shouts  of  e  vi^f^^  but  van- 
ished in  a  poetical  mist  on  reaching  Lomb<rdy  and  the 
region  of  powder  and  battles. 

The  whole  account  of  Polish  literature  is  written  by  Talvi 
with  much  skill,  and  it  is  criticizinf  with  W^  impartiality. 
It  is  a  complete  historical  relation,  and  a  woric  of  great  learn- 
ing, taste,  and  acuteness. 

The  author  has  reserved  fiw  the  last  part  of  the  book  an 
account  of  the  popular  poetry  of  the  Slavic  nations.  This 
account  is  a  precious  gem,  which  gives  brilliancy  and  aniraa-* 
tion  to  the  whole.  It  contains  the  results  of  profound  study  and 
wide  research  in  a  very  interesting  field,  and  displays  a  veiy 
delicate  and  correct  taste.  The  subject  is  a  peculiar  one, 
full  of  novelty  and  poetic  beauty;  it  is  touched  with  a  loving 
and  tender  hand,  and  appreciated  not  only  according  to  the 
rules  of  art,  but,  what  is  far  better,  with  the  higher  aesthetics 
prompted  by  a  woman's  heart.  As  a  translator  of  Slavic 
poetry,  the  writer  of  this  book  enjoys  a  well  deserved  celeb- 
rity. Her  former  efibrts  in  this  department  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  letters  in  Germany, 
and  gained  the  cheerful  approbation  of  Goethe. 

Two  quotations  from  this  part  of  the  book  will  best  show 
the  character  of  Slavic  poetry,  and  how  it  is  appreciated  by 
our  author. 

«« This  is  the  age  of  utilitarianism.  The  Genius  of  poetry  still 
lives  indeed,  for  he  is  immortal;  but  the  period  of  his  living 
power  is  gone.  His  present  dwelling  is  the  study  ;  the  sphere 
of  his  operations  the  parlor;  the  scene,  where  his  exhibitions 
are  displayed  in  a  dress  of  morocco  and  gold,  is  the  centre  table 
of  the  rich  and  the  genteel.  Popular  poetry,  —  we  do  not  mean 
that  divine  gifl,  the  dowry  of  a  few  blessed  individuals ;  we  mean 
that  general  productiveBess,  which  pervades  the  mass  of  men  as 
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it  pervades  Nature,  —  popular  poetry,  among  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  is  only  a  dying  plants  Here  and  there  a  lonely  relic  is 
discovered  among  the  rocks,  preserved  by  the  invigorating  pow- 
ers of  the  mountain  air ;  or  a  few  sickly  plants,  half  withered  in 
their  birth,  grow  up  in  some  solitary  valley,  hidden  from  the 
intrusive  genius  of  modern  improvement  and  civilization,  who 
makes  his  appearance  with  a  brush  in  his  hand,  sweeping  merci- 
lessly away  even  the  loveliest  flowers  which  may  be  considered 
as  impediments  in  his  path.  Twenty  yearss hence,  and  a  trace 
will  not  be  left,  except  the  dried  specimens  which  the  amateur 
lays  between  two  sheets  of  paper,  and  the  copies  preserved  in 
cabinets. 

*'  Among  the  nations  of  the  Slavic  race  alone  is  the  living  flower 
still  to  be  found,  growing  in  its  native  luxuriance ;  but  even  here, 
only  among  the  Servians  and  Dalmatians  in  its  full  blossom  and 
beauty.  For  centuries  these  treasures  have  been  buried  from  the 
literary  world.  Addison,  when  he  endeavored  to  vindicate  his 
admiration  of  the  ballad  of  ^  Chevy-Chace,*  by  the  similarity  of 
some  of  its  passages  with  the  epics  of  Virgil  and  Homer,  had  not 
the  remotest  idea,  that  the  immortal  blind  bard  had  found  his  true 
and  most  worthy  successors  among  the  likewise  blind  poets  of  his 
next  Hyperborean  neighbors.  The  merit  of  having  liAed  at  last 
the  curtain  from  these  scenes,  belongs  to  Germany,  chiefly  to 
Herder.  But  only  the  few  last  years  have  allowed  a  more  full 
and  satisfactory  view  of  them. 

"  In  laying  before  our  readers  a  sketch  of  Slavic  popular  poetry, 
we  roust  renounce  at  once  any  attempt  at  chronological  order. 
Slavic  popular  poetry  has  yet  no  history.  Not  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  is  not  very  ancient.  Many  mysterious  sounds,  even 
from  the  gray  ages  of  paganism,  reach  us,  like  the  chimes  of 
dbtant  bells,  unconnected  and  half  lost  in  the  air ;  while,  of  many 
other  songs  and  legends,  the  coloring  reminds  us  strongly  of  their 
Asiatic  home.  But  the  wonderful  tales  they  convey,  have  mostly 
been  only  confined  to  tradition  ;  especially  ther^,  where  the  foun- 
tain of  poetry  streamed,  and  streami  still,  in  the  richest  profusion, 
namely,  in  Servia.  Handed  down  from  generation  to  generation, 
each  has  impressed  ittf  mark  upon  them.  Tradition,  that  won- 
derful offspring  of  reality  and  imagination,  aflbrds  no  safer 
basis  to  the  history  of  poetry,  than  to  the  history  of  nations 
themselves. 

**  Before  we  attempt  to  carry  our  reader  more  deeply  info  this 
subject,  we  must  ask  him  to  divest  himself  as  much  as  possible 
of  his  personal  and  national  feelings,  views,  and  prejudices,  and 
to  suffer  himself  to  be  transported  into  a  world  foreign  to  his 
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habitual  course  of  ideas.  Human  feelings,  it  is  true,  are  the 
same  everywhere ;  but  we  have  more  of  the  artificial  and  fac- 
titious in  us  than  we  are  aware  of.  And  in  many  cases,  we  hold, 
that  it  is  not  the  worst  part  of  us  ;  for  we  are  far  from  belonging 
to  the  class  of  advocates  of  mere  nature.  The  reader,  for  in- 
stance, must  not  expect  to  find  in  all  the  immense  treasure  of 
Slavic  love-songs,  adapted  to  a  variety  of  situations,  a  single  trace 
of  romance^  that  beautiful  blossom  of  Christianity  among  the 
Teutonic  races.  The  love  expressed  in  the  Slavic  songs  is  the 
natural,  heartfelt,  overpowering  sensation  of  the  human  breast, 
in  all  its  different  shades  of  tender  affection  and  glowing  sensu- 
ality ;  never  elevating  but  always  natural,  always  unsophisticated, 
and  much  deeper,  much  purer  in  the  female  heart,  than  in  that 
of  man.  In  their  heroic  songs,  also,  the  reader  must  not  expect 
to  meet  with  the  chivalry  of  the  more  western  nations.  Weak 
vestiges  of  this  kind  of  exaltation,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  to 
be  found  among  those  Slavic  nations  only,  who,  by  frequent 
intercourse  with  other  races,  adopted  in  part  their  feelings.  The 
gigantic  heroism  of  the  Slavic  Woiwodes  and  Boyars  is  not  the 
braverv  of  honor ;  it  is  the  valor  of  manly  strength,  the  valor 
of  the  heroes  of  Homer.  The  Servian  hero,  Marko  Kralyewitch, 
was  regarded  by  Goethe  as  the  personification  of  absolute  hero- 
ism; but  even  Marko  does  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  fiee, 
when  he  meets  one  stronger  than  himself.  These  are  the 
dictates  of  nature,  which  only  an  artificial  point  of  honor  can 
overcome. 

^^  But,  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  Slavic  popular  poetry,  we  must 
exact  still  more  from  the  readjpr.  He  must  not  only  divest  him- 
self of  his  habitual  ideas  and  views,  but  he  must  adopt  foreign 
views  and  prejudices,  in  order  to  understand  motives  and  actions ; 
for  the  Oriental  races  are  far  from  being  more  in  a  state  of  pure 
nature  than  ourselves.  He  will  have  to  transport  himself  into  a 
foreign  clime,  where  the  East  and  the  West,  the  North  and  the 
South,  blend  in  ^wonderful  amalgamation.  The  suppleness  of 
Afiia  and  the  energy  of  Europe,  the  passive  fatalism  of  the  Turk 
and  the  active  religion  of  the  Christian,  the  revengeful  spirit  of 
the  oppressed,  and  the  childlike  resignation  of  him  who  cheer- 
fully submits, —  all  these  seeming  contradictions  find  an  expres- 
sive organ  in  Slavic  popular  poetry.  Even  in  respect  to  his  moral 
feelings,  the  reader  will  frequently  have  to  adopt  a  difierent  stand- 
ard of  right  and  wrong.  Actions,  which  a  Scotch  ballad  some- 
times "shields  by  a  seductive  excuse, — as  for  instance  in  the  case 
of  *'  Lady  Barnard  and  Little  Musgrave,'  where  we  become  half 
reconciled  to  the  violation  of  conjugal  faith  by  the  tragic  end  of 
the  transgressors, —  are  detestable  crimes  in  the  eyes  of  the 
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Servian  poet  On  the  other  hand,  he  relates  with  applause  deeds 
of  vengeance  and  violence,  which  all  feelings  of  Christianity  teach 
us  to  condemn ;  and  even  atrocious  barbarities,  which  chill  our 
blood,  he  narrates  with  perfect  composure.  This  latter  remark 
refers,  in  fact,  chiefly  to  the  ancient  epics  of  the  Servians.  Much 
less  of  barbarism  and  wild  revenge  meets  us  in  their  modern  pro- 
ductions, namely,  the  epic  poems  relating  to  the  war  of  deliver- 
ance in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century;  although  their 
oppressors  had  given  them  ample  cause  for  a  merciless  retalia- 
tion. In  the  shorter  and  more  lyric  songs,  of  which  a  rich  treas- 
ure 18  the  property  of  most  Slavic  nations,  and  in  which  their 
common  descent  is  most  strikingly  manifested,  there  prevails  a 
still  purer  morality,  and  the  most  tender  feelings  of  the  human 
breast  are  displayed." 

In  describing  the  neculiarities  of  Slavic  poetry,  Talvi 
sketches  with  great  fidelity  the  most  prominent  features  of  the 
character  of  the  people.  Their  simplicity  and  purity  are  re- 
flected in  their  songs.  The  poems  express  the  quiet  homeli- 
ness of  Slavic  popular  life. 

We  take  our  leave  of  this  book,  so  able  and  so  full  of  in- 
formation, by  congratulating  the  American  public  on  this 
valuable  accession  to  their  literature.  If  we  have  allowed 
ourselves  to  correct  some  statements  of  fact,  to  restore  a  few 
events  to  what  we  believed  to  be  their  proper  point  of  view, 
and  to  offer  some  explanations  differing  slightly  from  those 
adopted  by  the  author,  we  have  done  so  under  the  belief  that 
her  candid  mind  is  open  to  criticism  which  is  intended  to 
illustrate  the  truth,  and  assuredly  without  any  desire  to  impair 
the  public  sense  of  the  high  merits  of  the  work. 


Abt.  IY.  — Five  Years  of  a  Hunter^s  Life  in  the  Far 
Ulterior  of  South  Africa,  with  Notices  of  the  Native 
2H6e«,  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Chase  of  the  Lion,  Ele* 
phantj  Hippopotamus,  Giraffe,  Rhinoceros,  be.  By 
RouALETN  Gordon  Gumming,  Es^.,  of  Altyre.  With 
Illustrations.  London :  John  Murray.  1850.  2  vols. 
12mo. 

The  race  of  fox-hunting  English  squires,  for  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  whose  characters  and  pursuits  we  are  indebted 
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to  Fielding  and  Scott,  has  fairly  died  out.  Education  has 
been  the  death  of  them  ;  their  hounds  have  long  since  howled 
their  requiem,  and  except  these  four-footed  favorites,  no  one 
has  bewailed  their  loss.  Squire  Western  and  Squire  Osbaldis- 
tdne  exist  no  longer  but  in  the  pages  of  fiction,  where  they 
are  represented  iil  quite  as  favorable  a  light  as  they  deserve ; 
for  they  were  a  rude,  vulgar,  and  hard  drinking  set,  whose 
only  pretensions  to  be  considered  as  gentlemen  'consisted  in 
the  length  of  their  pedigrees  and  the  amount  of  their  rent* 
rolls.  Even  purity  of  blood  was  an  advantage  which  the 
Squire  shared  with  his  horse,  who  often  had  a  pedigree  quite 
as  long  as  his  master's,  and  perhaps  less  liable  to  be  questioned 
in  some  of  its  details.  The  game  laws  have  been  stripped  of 
their  most  objectionable  features  and,  most  fearful  penalties, 
though  they  still  form  a  code  which  is  no  monument  either  to 
the  wisdom  or  the  humanity  of  the  English  Parliament.  Less 
than  thirty  years  ago,  Sidney  Smith  complained  that  there 
was  '^  a  perpetual  and  vehement  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
country  gentlemen  to  push  the  provisions  of  these  laws  up  to 
the  highest  point  of  tyrannical  severity."  This  is  no  longer 
true ;  and  the  reason  why  it  has  ceased  to  be  true  is,  that 
''  the  country  gentlemen  "of  England  have  ceased  to  be  the 
mere  fox-hunting  squires  that  they  were  only  a  century  ago* 
The  squire  of  the  parish,  or  the  lord  of  the  manor,  is  now  almost 
invariably  a  thorough-bred  gentleman ;  and  he  is  usually 
something  more.  He  is,  in  most  cases,  "  a  university  man,"  of 
cultivated  tastes  and  humane  feelings,  tolerably  well  informed 
as  to  the  literature  and  politics  of  the  present  time,  and  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  though  he  may  not  know  much 
about  those  of  the  intervening  centuries.  As  to  his  opinions, 
he  is  usually  a  stout  Conservative,  or  a  very  aristocratic 
Whig,  willing  to  have  a  reform  made  in  the  constitution  per- 
haps once  in  a  hundred  years.  This  is  vastly  better  than 
being  the  stupid  Jacobite  that  his  great-grandfather  was  before 
him. 

But  with  all  these  alterations  and  improvements,  the  coun- 
try squire  is  still  a  keen  sportsman,  —  a  perfect  Nimrod  in 
ambition,  if  not  in  prowess.  His  position  in  life  allows  him 
only  two  occupations ;  his  serious  business  is  to  hunt,  fish,  and 
shoot ;  his  amusement  is  to  be  a  member  of  Parliament.  All 
the  business  of  the  nation  could  not  keep  Her  Majesty's 
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faitHiiil  Commons  together  one  week  after  the  shooting  season 
commences ;  at  this  important  period,  all  minor  engagements 
must  give  place  to  the  great  duty  of  life,  and  to  the  only 
things  worth  living  for,  *—  to  horses  and  hounds,  angling  rods 
and  double-barrelled  guns,  pheasants  and  partridges.  With 
a  brave  and  enterprising  spirit,  and  an  athletic  frame,  doomed 
by  his  hereditary  rank  and  fortune  to  follow  no  occupation 
which  ordin&ry  mortals  consider  useful,  the  English  country 
gentleman  is  fairly  driven  to  field  sports  by  the  necessity  of 
having  some  object  of  ambition,  some  employment.  Exist- 
ence to  him  would  be  mere  vegetation  without  them.  There 
is  a  fascination  about  these  manly,  out-of-door  exercises  which 
those  only  can  understand  who  have  had  some  experience 
in  them,  and  which  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  not  infi-e- 
quent  sacrifice  of  fortune  and  happiness  in  their  pursuit. 
England  alone,  however,  is  fast  losing  its  attractiveness  as 
a  country  for  sportsmen.  The  increase  of  population,  the 
improvements  of  agriculture,  and  the  building  of  innumerable 
railroads  have  scared  away  nearly  all  the  wild  tenants  of  the 
moor  and  the  forest,  who  are  the  huntsman's  legitimate  prey. 
There  is  little  excitement  in  chasing  a  poor  fox  or  deer,  which 
is  turned  out  of  the  tail  of  a  cart  at  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
and  after  affording  the  party  what  is  called  "  a  fine  run,"  is 
preserved,  if  possible,  from  the  fangs  of  the  dogs,  and  carted 
back  to  yield  another  day's  amusement.  Carefully  preserved 
game  is  usually  very  tame  game ;  and  when  one  can  bag 
pheasants  by  the  hundred  in  a  single  morning,  shooting  be- 
comes mere  butchery.  Stalking  the  red  deer  among  the 
highlands  of  Scotland  is  a  kind  of  sport  requiring  more  skill, 
and  involving  more  exposure  and  hardship,  if  not  peril ;  and 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  comparatively  noble  sport 
is  therefore  highly  prized.  Some  of  the  aristocratic  owners 
of  vast  estates  in  the  north  of  Scotland  have  even  been 
accused  of  adopting  the  barbarous  example  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  turning  out  the  human  inhabitants  of  many  a 
square  mile  of  rough  land  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
princely  game.  Not  even  is  a  road  allowed  to  be  cut  for 
many  miles  through  these  immense  mountain  parks,  so  that 
the  deer  in  their  antlered  pride  may  never  be  disturbed  except 
by  the  noble  sportsman,  who  comes  for  a  few  weeks  in  the 
year  to  creep  stealthily  upon  them  with  his  rifle,  under  cover 
31* 
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of  the  rocks  and  farze.  Hunting  is  bdeed  the  great  business 
of  life  to  those  who  pursue  it  under  such  circumstances. 

But  as  very  few  can  have  permission  to  follow  the  game 
over  the  vast  estates  of  the  half  a  dozen  noble  proprietors 
who  own  half  of  Scotland,  and  as  the  deer,  even  for  the 
favored  few,  are  scarce  and  difBcult  of  access,  many  of  the 
squirarchy,  with  whom  sporting  has  become  an  appetite  and 
a  passion,  are  obliged  to  visit  other  lands  to  6nd  exercise  for 
their  rifles  and  hounds.  Not  even  the  fervor  of  missionary 
zeal,  nor  the  ardor  of  youthful  devotion  to  science,  has  car- 
ried men  farther  into  the  trackless  and  perilous  wilderness,  or 
made  them  more  familiar  with  the  remote  haunts  of  savage 
tribes,  or  more  reckless  of  sickness  and  famine,  than  the  Eng- 
lishman's love  of  sport.  The  landed  gentry  of  England  at 
this  moment  have  representatives  hunting  the  buflfalo  among 
the  passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  tiger  on  the  plains  of 
India,  the  chamois  among  the  Alps,  the  lion  and  elephant  in 
South  Africa,  and,  we  believe,  the  kangaroo  over  the  arid 
wastes  of  New  Holland.  Not  even  the  auri  sacra  fames  has 
urged  men  to  greater  effort,  or  made  them  peril  more. 

We  must  not  compassionate  this  feeling  as  a  sort  of  mono- 
mania, or  regret  the  waste  of  so  much  energy  and  braveiy. 
The  English  sportsman  is  generally  a  keen  observer,  and  often 
writes  as  well  as  he  shoots.  Some  of  the  most  entertaining 
and  valuable  additions  to  our  stock  of  geographical  know- 
ledge and  our  stores  of  natural  history  have  been  made  by 
men  whose  primary  object  was  amusement  in  the  chase.  An 
awkward  attempt  is  occasionally  made,  by  those  who  have  a 
glimmering  consciousness  that  shooting  birds  and  hunting 
tigers  is  not  exactly  the  most  dignified  occupation  in  which  a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar  can  be  engaged,  to  cover  up  the 
waste  of  time  with  big  words  and  scientific  pretences.  The 
huntsman  is  an  ornithologist,  or  a  zoologist,  forsooth,  who  is 
in  search  of  specimens  for  a  scientific  museum  at  home. 
But  the  vanity  of  the  sportsman  usually  peeps  out  sooner  or 
later,  and  we  learn  that  he  is  more  proud  of  a  fine  shot  with  a 
double-barrelled  gun,  than  he  would  be  of  easily  bagging  a  speci- 
men of  the  gigantic  bird,  now  commonly  considered  extinct, 
of  New  Zealand.  Let  them  follow  the  chase,  then,  with  as 
much  spirit  and  as  little  concealment  as  ever,  provided  that 
they  write  books  as  amusbg  and  instructive  as  the  volumes 
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by  Captain  Harris,  or  even  as  these  hj  Rouateyn  Gordon 
Gumming,  Esq.,  of  Altyre,  whose  recent  publication  has  sug- 
gested these  remarks.  The  account  which  Mr.  Gumming 
gives  of  himself  in  the  Introduction  to  his  book  we  shall  now 
transfer  to  our  pages,  as  the  best  illustration  of  that  trait  of 
character  which  we  have  been  considering. 

^'  The  early  portion  of  my  life  was  spent  in  the  county  of 
Moray,  where  a  love  of  natural  history  and  of  sport  early  engen- 
dered themselves,  and  became  stronger  and  more  deeply  rooted 
with  my  years.  Salmon-fishing  and  roe-stalking  were  my  favorite 
amusements ;  and,  during  these  early  wanderings  by  wood  and 
stream,  the  strong  love  of  sport  and  admiration  of  Nature  in  her 
wildest  and  most  attractive  forms  became  with  me  an  all-absorb- 
ing feeling,  and  my  greatest  possible  enjoyment  was  to  pass 
whole  days  and  many  a  summer  night  in  solitude,  where  undis- 
turbed, I  might  contemplate  the  silent  grandeur  of  the  forest  and 
the  ever-varying  beauty  of  the  scenes  around.  Long  before  I 
proceeded  to  Eton,  I  took  pride  in  the  goodly  array  of  hunting 
trophies  which  hung  around  my  room. 

*'  In  1839, 1  sailed  for  India,  to  join  my  regiment,  the  4th 
Madras  Light  Cavalry.  Touching  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  hunting  several  of  the  smaller  antelopes, 
and  obtained  a  foretaste  of  the  splendid  sport  I  was  in  aAer  years 
so  abundantly  to  enjoy.  In  India,  I  procured  a  great  number  of 
specimens  of  natural  history,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  collec- 
tion which  has  since  swelled  to  gigantic  proportions.  Finding 
that  the  climate  did  not  agree  with  me,  I  retired  from  the  service 
and  returned  home,  where,  resuming  my  old  hunting  habits,  I 
was  enabled,  through  the  kindness  of  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  to 
follow  my  favorite  pursuit  of  deer-stalking  so  successfully  that  I 
speedily  found  myself  in  possession  of  a  fine  collection  of  select 
heads  from  most  of  the  Scotfish  deer-forests.  Growing  weary, 
however,  of  hunting  in  a  country  where  the  game  was  strictly 
preservedy  and  where  the  continual  presence  of  keepers  and  for- 
esters took  away  half  the  charm  of  the  chase,  and  longing  once 
more  for  the  freedom  of  nature,  and  the  life  of  the  wild  hunter — 
80  far  preferable  to  that  of  the  mere  sportsman  —  I  resolved  to 
visit  the  rolling  prairies  and  rocky  mountains  of  the  Far  West, 
where  my  nature  would  find  congenial  sport  with  the  bison,  the 
wapiti,  and  the  elk.  With  this  view  I  obtained  a  commission  in 
the  Royal  Veteran  Newfoundland  Companies.  But  I  speedily 
discovered  that  the  prospect  of  getting  from  the  barrack-square 
would  be  small,  and  that  I  should  have  little  chance  of  playing 
the  Ninurod  whilst  attached  to  this  corps.    I  accordingly  effected 
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an  exchange  into  the  Cape  Riflemen,  and  in  1843  found  myself 
once  more  in  the  country  upon  whose  frontiers  dwelt  those  vast 
herds  of  game  which  had  so  oAen  fired  my  imagination,  and 
made  me  long  to  revisit  it, 

"  Immediately  upon  landing  I  marched  with  my  division  of  the 
army  of  occupation,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Somerset, 
into  the  country  of  the  Amaponda  Caffres,  where  we  lay  for 
some  time  under  canvas  —  where  our  principal  amusements  were 
quail-shooting  and  throwing  the  assagai.  Being  disappointed  in 
my  expectations,  and  there  being  at  that  time  no  prospect  of 
fighting,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  sell  out  of  the  army,  and  to  pen- 
etrate into  the  interior  farther  than  the  foot  of  civilized  man  had 
yet  trodden  —  to  vast  regions  which  would  afford  abundant  food 
for  the  gratification  of  the  passion  of  my  youth  —  the  collecting 
of  hunting  trophies  and  objects  of  interest  in  science  and  natural 
history.    And  in  this  I  ultimately  succeeded  to  my  hearths  desire." 

Mr.  Curoming's  claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  person  of 
family  and  consideration  are  sufficiently  well  vouched.  The 
work  is  dedicated  to  <<  his  kinsman,"  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
because  his  Grace  takes  a  deep  "  interest  in  the  sports  of  the 
field  and  in  the  habits  of  wild  animals  ; "  and  the  reader  is 
introduced,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Scotch  clanship,  to  <'  my 
cousin,  Colonel  Campbell  of  the  91st  (one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  distinguished  officers  in  the  late  Kafir  war,  and  withal 
about  the  best  rifle  shot  and  keenest  sportsman  then  in  the 
colony,)  a  brother  of  Captain  Campbell  of  Skipness,  the 
author  of  the  *  Old  Forest  Ranger,*  a  work  highly  approved 
amongst  Indian  Nimrods."  The  style  and  breadth  of  Mr. 
Cumming's  outfit  and  camp  equipage  also  show  that  the  enter- 
prise on  which  he  was  engaged  is  suited  only  for  people  of 
fortune.  Two  or  three  enormous  covered  wagons,  each  drawn 
by  six  or  eight  pairs  of  stout  oxen,  attached  to  it  by  a  long 
rope  called  the  trek-tow,  were  stored  with  provisions,  arms, 
articles  of  barter  with  the  natives,  and  other  necessaries, 
enough  to  suffice  for  a  whole  year.  A  whole  stud  of  valua- 
ble horses,  to  be  used  only  b  the  chase,  accompanied  the 
wagons  ;  and  four  or  five  Hottentot  cattle-drivers  and  after- 
riders,  of  whose  laziness,  cowardice,  and  drunkenness  their 
master  makes  sufficient  complaint,  made  up  the  personnel  of 
the  expedition.  Only  on  the  author's  fifth  and  last  trip  into 
the  far  interior,  was  he  accompanied  by  a  companion  of  bis 
own  rank  in  life,  and  also  a  mighty  Nimrod,  who  appears, 
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however^  to  have  had  enough  of  it  in  his  first  journey,  as  he 

had  very  ill  luck  in  shooting  elephants  and  hippopotami,  and 
before  many  months  had  elapsed,  he  was  himself  attacked 
and  nearly  killed  by  an  immense  male  leopard.  Mr.  Cum- 
ming's  good  luck,  together  with  his  great  skill  as  a  marks- 
man, his  fearlessness  and  remarkable  powers  of  endurance, 
brought  him  off  scatheless  in  many  a  desperate  encounter 
with  the  wild  tenants  of  the  forest  and  the  stream  ;  and  he 
lived  to  bring  his  hunting  trophies  home  to  England,  and 
make  a  <<  South  African  Museum  "  of  them  in  London. 

We  cannot  say  that  these  volumes  add  much  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  country  or  of  its  human  inhabitants.  The  writer  is 
too  deeply  interested  in  his  proper  business  as  a  sportsman  to 
give  any  thing  more  than  scattered  and  rocidental  notices  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  region  that  he  traversed  and  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  met.  The  tribes  of  natives  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  were  a  feeble  and  ignoble  set,  with  not  even 
enough  of  savageness  to  render  their  squalor  and  misery 
somewhat  fearful,  and  thereby  a  little  digni6ed.  Yet  they 
had  not  been  contaminated  by  intercourse  with  the  whites, 
for  our  Nimrod  boasts  that  he  was  the  first  white  man  who 
penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  Bamangwato  country,  and 
that  his  axe  and  spade  pioneered  the  way  which  others  have 
since  followed.  His  ire  was  a  good  deal  excited  by  the 
cupidity  of  the  natives,  and  by  their  slow  but  politic  manner 
of  driving  a  bargain  ;  for  in  striving  to  turn  an  honest  penny 
by  buying  elephants'  tusks  of  them,  he  found,  canny  Scotch- 
man as  he  was,  that  he  could  not  make  a  profit  out  o£  them 
of  more  than  a  thousand  per  cent.  They  were  very  friendly, 
as  they  had  reason  to  be,  for  his  coming  was  a  perfect  god- 
send to  them ;  the  terrible  havoc  that  he  made  among  the 
elephants,  lions,  rhinoceroses,  and  hippopotami  supplied  them 
plentifully  with  meat,  while  at  other  times  they  were  often  in 
danger  of  starvation,  their  imperfect  arms  not  enabling  them 
to  cope  with  the  larger  or  swifter  quadrupeds.  For  this  rea- 
son, they  resorted  to  many  artifices  to  induce  Mr.  Gumming 
to  prolong  his  stay  among  them,  and  not  attempt  to  penetrate 
into  the  districts  lying  beyond.  They  would  not  supply  him 
with  guides,  and  they  told  him  horrible  lies  about  the  want  of 
water,  and  other  difficulties  in  his  way.  But  the  hope  of 
obtaining  abundant  and  noble  game  is  enough  to  embolden  the 
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true  sportsman  to  run  all  risks ;  Mr.  Gumming  persevered, 
and  came  out  triumphantly* 

His  equipment,  as  we  have  described  it,  was  seemingly  too 
ponderous  and  slow-paced,  to  enable  him  to  go  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  civilization.  Oxen  are  not  very  fleet,  and 
when  in  a  difficult  country  or  in  want  of  water,  they  are  not 
apt  to  be  very  tractable.  But  being  content  to  move  slowly, 
and  taking  care  to  follow  the  course  of  streams,  or  to  send 
out  scouts  in  advance  in  search  of  water,  the  party  got  along 
without  much  suffering  or  peril,  except  what  the  sportsman 
incurred  voluntarily  by  bearding  the  lion  in  his  wrath,  or 
goading  the  wild  elephant  to  fury.  Starting  from  Graham's 
Town,  h4  passed  over  twelve  degrees  of  latitude  towards  the 
north,  travelling  through  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  stopping 
only  when  the  objects  of  the  expedition  were  accomplished, 
and  not  because  fresh  difficulties  environed  the  way.  If  geo- 
graphical exploration  had  been  his  aim,  be  might,  for  all  that 
appears,  have  penetrated  the  interior  as  many  leagues  farther, 
and  thus  have  reached  a  point  within  eight  or  nine  degrees 
of  the  equator,  without  encountering  any  greater  hardship  or 
peril,  or  being  absent  any  longer  time  from  the  settlements. 
From  all  such  natives  as  he  met,  a  corporal's  guard  of  white 
men  would  have  been  an  ample  protection,  even  if  their 
intentions  had  been  hostile;  but  they  appeared  perfectly 
inoffensive,  and,  as  already  observed,  they  esteemed  the 
presence  of  the  stranger  a  blessing. 

Perhaps  it  is  unwise  to  hanker  after  some  definite  informa- 
tion ia  regard  to  that  vast  tract  in  the  centre  of  Africa,  which 
is  still  designated  on  the  maps  by  a  blank.  On  the  paths 
which  lead  to  it  are  already  whitening  the  bones  of  many  a 
gallant  explorer  who  has  fallen  a  victim  either  to  the  pesti- 
lential climate,  the  wild  beasts,  or  the  savage  natives,  or  who 
has  died  of  thirst  on  those  parched  plains.  Why,  it  may  be 
asked,  should  more  lives  be  sacrificed  in  expeditions  which, 
even  if  successful,  would  only  increase  our  geographicid 
knowledge,  and  fill  up  certain  lacune  on  the  maps,  without 
probably  giving  any  extension  to  commerce,  promoting  civili- 
zation, or  adding  to  the  happiness  of  man  ?  We  cannot  tell, 
except  that  the  imagination  is  prone  to  dwell  on  what  is 
unknown,  to  people  it  with  marvellous  creations,  and  thus  to 
create  an  almost  irresistible  longing  to  explore  its  depths. 
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We  DOW  circumnavigate  the  globe  with  ease^  and  send  out 
expeditions  which  skirt  the  immovable  ice  that  seems  to  cover  * 
either  pole.  Yet  we  are  barred  out  from  any  knowledge  of  the 
interior  of  a  continent  the  centre  of  which  is  hardly  a  thousand 
miles  distant  from  the  oldest  seat  of  civilization  on  the  face 
of  the  globe,  or  from  the  shores  of  two  navigable  oceans. 
The  exploration  of  Africa  was  begun  by  the  Pharaohs  and 
the  Carthaginians,  and  after  the  lapse  of  five-and-twenty 
centuries,  it  is  still  unfinished.  The  source  of  the  Nile  is  not 
yet  discovered,  and  a  magic  circle  seems  to  surround  the 
mysterious  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  which  the  foot  of  civil- 
ized man  cannot  pass.  It  is  provoking  to  know  something  of 
a  mighty  river  in  the  middle  of  its  course,  and  yet  be  unable 
to  lay  down  either  its  source  or  its  outlet.  But  the  problem 
cannot  remain  unsolved  much  longer.  A  belt  of  settlements 
by  Europeans  or  civilized  natives  is  forming  all  around  the 
continent,  many  of  which  are  making  slow  but  sure  progress, 
and  pushing  their  scouts  and  pioneers  farther  into  the  interior. 
The  Red  Sea  has  once  more  become  one  of  the  grand  routes. 
of  commerce ;  and  our  knowledge  of  Abyssinia  on  its  western 
shore,  through  which  lies  the  shortest  and  safest  road  into  the 
heart  of  the  unexplored  region,  is  daily  increasing.  The  line 
which  bounds  the  African  terra  incognita  is  daily  contracting, 
and  probably  before  another  century  has  elapsed,  the  interior 
will  have  been  traversed  in  every  direction  by  those  who  are 
competent  to  give  a  full  account  of  it  to  the  civilized  world. 
To  this  desirable  consummation,  if  we  may  judge  from 
past  experience,  the  hunters  of  wild  animals  will  contribute  a 
large  share.  Africa  is  their  favorite  domain.  The  huge 
pachyderms  and  great  cats  abound  over  the  southern  part  of 
the  continent,  and  countless  herds  of  antelopes,  embracing  no 
less  than  sixty  distinct  species,  find  rich  pasture  on  its  exten- 
sive plains.  Most  of  these  are  so  fleet  and  shy  that  the  hunt- 
er's skill  is  taxed  to  the  utmost  before  he  can  obtain  speci- 
mens of  them ;  but  their  flesh,  which  always  exhales  a  pleas- 
ant odor  from  the  grasses  and  scented  herbs  on  which  they 
feed,  is  so  tempting  to  the  palate,  that  the  sportsman  will  not 
readily  abandon  their  pursuit.  The  names  which  have  been 
given  to  the  several  species  are  uncouth  enough ;  there  are 
springboks,  rheboks,  gemsboks,  and  blesboks,  hartebeests 
and  wildebeests,  pallahs^  elandsi  klipspringers,  potaquaines, 
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and  seroloniootlooques.  Mr.  Cummiog  began  by  '' jaging  ** 
'-  a  herd  of  them,  as  it  is  called,  or  chasing  them  on  a  fleet 
horse  for  many  miles,  firing  with  a  good  rifle  from  the  saddle 
as  fast  as  he  could  load ;  such  a  chase  is  very  exhilarating, 
but  not  successful,  for  though  he  wounded  many,  he  killed 
and  secured  but  few.  The  Dutch  Boors  select  a  proper  spot 
near  a  defile  where  a  herd  is  wont  to  pass,  and  build  a  hiding 
place  composed  of  flat  stones  ;  at  morning  and  evening,  the 
Boor  lies  ensconced  in  this  shelter,  armed  with  a  tremendously 
long  gun,  appropriately  called  a  "  roer,"  and  when  the  herd 
comes  near,  he  fires  with  a  sure  aim.  '<  The  report  made  by 
these  unwieldy  guns  of  the  Boors,  charged  with  a  large  hand- 
ful of  coarse  gunpowder,  is  to  be  heard  at  an  amazing  distance 
through  the  calm  atmosphere  of  these  high  table  lands ;  and 
during  my  stay  on  the  flats  adjoining  Thebus  mountain, 
scarcely  an.  hour  elapsed  at  morning,  noon,  or  eve,  but  the 
distant  booming  of  some  Dutchman's  gun  saluted  the  ear." 

Mr.  Gumming  at  last  tried  stalking  the  game,  sending  out 
Jiis  Hottentots  to  drive  the  herds  towards  him,  and  in  this  way 
he  was  very  successful.  We  give  his  account  of  one  day's 
sport  that  he  had  in  company  with  a  Boor,  who  was  even  a 
better  marksman  than  himself. 

*^  As  we  rode  along,  a  balmy  freshness  pervaded  the  morning 
air.  We  passed  through  herds  of  thousands  of  springboks,  with 
small  herds  of  wildebeest  scattered  amongst  them.  I  fired  two 
or  three  very  long  shots  without  success.  Strydom,  however, 
was  more  fortunate.  He  fired  into  a  herd  of  about  a  hundred 
bucks  at  three  hundred  yards,  and  hit  one  fine  old  buck  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  forehead,  the  ball  passing  clean  through  his 
skull.  We  hid  him  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  covered  him 
witb  bushes,  and  then  rode  on  to  our  Hottentots,  whom  we  found 
waiting  beside  a  small  fountain  in  a  pass  formed  by  a  wide  gap 
in  a  low  range  of  hills,  situated  between  two  extensive  plains 
which  were  thickly  covered  with  game.  I  took  up  my  position 
in  a  bush  of  rushes  in  the  middle  of  the  pass,  and  remained  there 
for  upwards  of  eight  hours,  during  which  our  boys  were  supposed 
to  be  endeavoring  to  drive  the  game  towards  us. 

"  The  Boer  took  up  the  best  pass  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 

my  right.     Before  we  had  been  an  hour  at  our  passes,  the  boys 

drove  up  four  beautiful  ostriches,  which  came  and  stood  within 

fifty  yards  of  Strydom,  but,  alas  t  he  was  asleep.     About  this 

^  time  I  was  busy  trying  to  remember  and  practise  a  childish 
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amusement  which  once  delighted  me  as  much  as  rifle-shooting — 
namely,  making  a  cap  of  rushes  —  when,  on  suddenly  lifting  up 
my  eyes,  I  saw  standing  within  eighty  yards  of  me  about  a  dozen 
beautiful  springboks,  which  were  coming  up  to  the  pass  behind 
me.  I  snatched  up  my  rifle,  and,  lying  flat  on  my  breast,  I  sent 
a  bullet  through  the  best  buck  in  the  troop,  smashing  his  shoulder. 
He  ran  about  fiAy  yards,  and  fell  dead.  I  unfortunately  leA  him 
lying  exposed  in  the  pass,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that 
three  other  troops  of  springboks,  which  were  coming  up  as  he  had 
come,  were  turned  to  the  right-about  by  l)is  carcase. 

*«  It  was  amusing  to  see  the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  assembling 
to  dispute  the  carcase  with  me.  First  came  the  common  black 
and  white  carrion-crow,  then  the  vultures ;  the  jackals  knew  the 
cry  of  the  vultures,  and  they  too  came  sneaking  from  their  hiding- 
places  in  the  rocks  and  holes  of  the  ant-bear  in  the  plains,  to 
share  in  the  feast,  whilst  I  was  obliged  to  remain  a  quiet  specta- 
tor, not  daring  to  move,  as  the  game  was  now  in  herds  on  every 
side  of  me,  and  I  expected  to  see  ostriches  every  moment. 
Presently  a  herd  of  wildebeest  came  thundering  down  upon  me, 
and  passed  within  shot.  I  put  a  bullet  into  one  of  these,  too  far 
behind  the  shoulder,  which,  as  is  always  the  case  with  deer  and. 
antelopes,  did  not  seem  to  affect  him  in  the  slightest  degree.  In 
the  aAemoon  we  altered  our  positions,  and  sent  the  boys  to  drive 
the  plain  beside  which  I  had  been  sitting  all  day.  The  quantity 
of  bucks  which  were  now  before  our  eyes  beat  all  computation. 
The  plain  extended,  without  a  break,  until  the  eye  could  not  dis- 
cern any  object  smaller  than  a  castle.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
this  extent  were  herds  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
springboks,  interspersed  with  troops  of  wildebeest.  The  boys 
sent  us  one  herd  of  about  three  hundred  springboks,  into  which 
Strydom  let  fly  at  about  three  hundred  yards,  and  turned  them 
and  all  the  rest. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  day,  so  we  made  for  home,  taking  up 
the  buck  which  Strydom  had  shot  in  the  morning.  As  we  can- 
tered along  the  flats,  Strydom,  tempted  by  a  herd  of  springboks, 
which  were  drawn  up  together  in  a  compact  body,  jumped  off 
his  horse,  and,  giving  his  ivory  sight  an  elevation  of  several  feet, 
let  drive  at  them,  the  distance  being  about  five  hundred  yards. 
As  the  troop  bounded  away,  we  could  distinguish  a  light-colored 
object  lying  in  the  short  heath,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  a 
springbok,  and  on  going  up  we  found  one  fine  old  doe  lying  dead, 
shot  through  the  spine.  This  day,  and  every  day  since  I  arrived 
at  these  flats,  I  was  astonished  at  the  number  of  skeletons  and 
well-bleached  skulls  with  which  the  plains  were  covered.  Thou- 
sands of  skulls  of  springbok  and  wildebeest  were  strewed  around 
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wherever  the  hunter  turned  his  eye.  The  sun  was  extremely 
powerful  all  day,  but,  being  intent  on  the  sport,  I  did  tiot  feel  it, 
until  I  found  my  legs  burnt ;  my  dress  as  usual  was  the  kilt,  with 
a  grey  stalking  cap." 

The  springbok  is  so  called  from  the  extraordinary  bounds 
that  it  makes  when  pursued.  They  leap  to  the  height  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet,  striking  the  ground  with  the  elasticity  of  an 
India-rubber  ball,  and  clearing  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  of 
ground  by  each  eflfort.  Their  extraordinary  power  in  this 
way  is  best  shown  when  a  herd  is  chased  by  a  dog.  )^  On 
these  occasions,  away  start  the  herd  with  a  succession  of 
strange  perpendicular  bounds,  rising  with  curved  loins  high 
into  the  air,  and  at  the  same  time  elevating  the  snowy  folds 
of  long  white  hair  on  their  haunches  and  along  their  back, 
which  imparts  to  them  a  peculiar  fairy-like  appearance.*' 
They  bound  along  in  this  manner  for  a  short  distance,  and 
then  fall  mto  a  light,  elastic  trot,  arching  their  gracefiil  necks 
and  lowering  their  noses  to  the  ground,  as  if  in  sport.  If  a 
herd  is  forced  to  cross  a  path  lately  trodden  by  man,  each 
animal  clears  it  at  a  single  leap,  as  if  suspicious  of  the  foot- 
print of  their  adversary ;  and  they  bound  in  like  manner  when 
passing  to  leeward  of  a  lion  or  other  animal  of  which  they 
have  an  instinctive  dread.  At  their  annual  migrations,  they 
may  be  compared  to  a  swarm  of  locusts^  so  vast  are  their 
numbers ;  like  them,  also,  they  consume  every  green  thing  in 
their  course,  laying  waste  a  whole  district  in  a  few  hours. 
The  isolated  farmer,  therefore,  wages  war  against  them  with 
good  reason;  but  one  cannot  help  wishing  ill  luck  to  the 
marksman  who  waylays  and  murders  these  graceful  creatures 
only  for  sport. 

•  ^'  On  the  28th,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  beholding,  for  the  first 
time,  what  I  had  of\en  heard  the  Boers  allude  to,  namely,  a  ^  trek- 
bokken,'  or  grand  migration  of  springboks.  This  was,  I  think, 
the  most  extraordinary  and  striking  scene,  as  connected  with 
beasts  of  the  chase,  that  I  have  ever  beheld.  For  about  two 
hours  before  the  day  dawned  I  had  been  lying  awake  in  my  wa- 
gon, listening  to  the  grunting  of  the  bucks  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  me,  imagining  that  some  large  herd  of  springboks  was 
feeding  beside  my  camp ;  but  on  my  rising  when  it  was  clear, 
and  looking  about  me,  I  beheld  the  ground  to  the  northward  of 
my  camp  actually  covered  with  a  dense  living  mass  of  springboks, 
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marching  slowly  and  steadily  along,  extending  from  an  opening 
in  a  long  range  of  hills  on  the  west,  through  which  they  con- 
tinued pouring,  like  the  flood  of  some  great  river,  to  a  ridge  about 
a  mile  to  the  northeast,  over  which  they  disappeared.  The 
breadth  of  the  ground  they  covered  might  have  been  somewhere 
about  half  a  mile.  I  stood  upon  the  fore  chest  of  my  wagon 
for  nearly  two  hours,  lost  in  wonder  at  the  novel  and  wonderful 
scene  which  was  passing  before  me,  and  had  some  difficulty  in 
convincing  myself  that  it  was  reality  which  I  beheld,  and  not  the 
•wild  and  exaggerated  picture  of  a  hunter's  dream.  Dur^g  this 
time  their  vast  legions  continued  streaming  through  the  neck  in 
the  hills  in  one  unbroken,  compact  phalanx.  At  length  I  saddled 
up,  and  rode  into  the  middle  of  them  with  my  rifle  and  afler- 
nders,  and  fired  into  the  ranks  until  fourteen  had  fallen,  when  I 
cried  *  Enough.'  We  then  retraced  our  steps  to  secure  from 
the  ever-voracious  vultures  the  venison  which  lay  strewed  along 
my  gory  track." 

The  eland  is  a  much  larger  species  of  antelope,  often  ex- 
ceeding an  ox  in  size,  and  being  much  burdened  with  fat, 
while  its  flesh  is  rery  tender  and  savory^  it  is  hunted  with 
eagerness.  On  account  of  its  great  weight,  it  is  not  so  swif); 
as  the  other  species,  and  by  hard  and  judicious  riding,  it  may 
be  chased  till  it  drops  dead,  owing  to  its  plethoric  habit.  A 
hunter's  heart  knows  no  relenting,  or  we  might  suppose  that 
it  would  be  moved  by  such  a  sight  as  is  here  described. 

^^  At  length  I  observed  an  old  bull  eland  standing  under  a  tree. 
He  was  the  first  that  I  had  seen,  and  was  a  noble  specimen, 
standing  about  six  feet  high  at  the  shoulder.  Observing  us,  he 
made  off  at  a  gallop,  springing  over  the  trunks  of  decayed  trees 
which  lay  across  his  path ;  but  very  soon  he  reduced  his  pace  to 
a  trot  Spurring  my  horse,  another  moment  saw  me  riding  hard 
behind  him.  Twice  in  the  thickets  I  lost  sight  of  him,  and  he 
very  nearly  escaped  me ;  but  at  length,  the  ground  improving, 
I  came  up  with  him,  and  rode  within  a  few  yards  behind  him. 
Long  streaks  of  foam  now  streamed  from  his  mouth,  and  a  pro- 
fuse perspiration  had  changed  his  sleek  grey  coat  to  an  ashy  blue. 
Tears  trickled  from  his  large  dark  eye,  and  it  was  plain  that  the 
eland's  hours  were  numbered.  Pitching  my  rifle  to  my  shoulder, 
I  let  fly  at  the  gallop,  and  mortally  wounded  him  behind ;  then 
spurring  my  horse,  1  shot  past  him  on  his  right  side,  and  dis- 
charged my  other  barrel  behind  his  shoulder,  when  the  eland 
staggered  for  a  moment  and  subsided  in  the  dust." 

As  Mr.  Gumming  passed  farther  into  the  interior,  and 
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crossed  the  Great  Orange  River,  he  encountered  game  nxire 
worthy  of  his  rifle.  His  favorite  mode  of  hunting  was  on 
horseback,  followed  by  one  or  two  Hottentot  boys  riding  other 
horses,  so  that  he  could  shift  his  saddle  when  his  own  steed 
became  exhausted ;  these  after-riders  being  "  light-weights," 
and  taking  care  merely  to  keep  their  master  in  sight,  and  to 
pass  over  as  little  ground  for  that  purpose  as  possible,  he  was 
often  enabled,  in  the  midst  of  a  long  and  hard  run,  to  mount 
a  horse  comparatively  fresh.  Another  mode,  more  fatal  to 
the  game,  though  less  honorable  to  the  huntsman,  vras  to  dig 
a  hole  about  three  feet  deep  by  the  side  of  a  fountain  or  smaU 
stream,  the  banks  of  which  showed  that  it  was  a  common 
watering  place  for  wild  animals,  and  ensconce  himself  in  it  of 
a  moonlight  night  to  watch  for  the  mighty  game  as  they  came 
to  drink.  Lions,  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  the  various 
kinds  of  antelope  usually  drink  only  at  night,  and  often  travel 
many  miles  to  a  favorite  watering  place,  returning  before 
dawn  to  the  distant  and  thick  coverts  where  they  pass  the 
day.  Nimrod  lies  in  wait  for  them  in  his  hole  at  the  water- 
side, and  thus  has  an  excellent  chance  to  watch  the  habits  of 
the  animals  when  undisturbed,  to  pick  out  the  noblest  head 
among  them,  and  to  fire  with  a  steady  aim  from  a  short  dis- 
tance. But  he  must  have  steady  nerves  who  undertakes  to 
"  watch  the  water  "  in  this  fashion ;  all  the  monsters  of  the 
wilderness  congregate  growling  and  roaring  around  him,  and 
the  imperfect  light,  which  is  his  only  chance  for  concealment 
and  safety,  may  prove  bis  destruction,  by  causing  some  fierce 
beast  to  stumble  upon  him  unawares. 

In  these  nocturnal  watchings,  Mr.  Gumming  had  firequent 
occasion  to  observe  the  proceedings  of  the  wild  dogs,  which, 
like  their  domesticated  brethren,  are  wont  to  hunt  in  packs, 
and  by  thus  rendering  mutual  aid,  as  well  as  by  their  great 
powers  of  endurance,  are  able  to  overtake  the  swiftest,  and 
conquer  the  most  powerful  antelopes.  One  night,  having 
watched  in  vain  for  game,  he  had  wrapped  his  blanket  round 
him,  and  fallen  asleep  in  his  hole.  He  was  suddenly  roused 
by  the  tramp  of  a  heavy  animal  galloping  within  six  feet  of 
him,  and  peeping  out,  he  saw  a  large  brindled  gnoo  dash  into 
the  water,  and  there  stand  at  bay,  followed  by  four  savage 
dogs.  On  they  came  at  an  easy  pace,  as  if  sure  of  their  prey, 
their  muzzles  already  covered  with  blood.    Just  as  they  were 
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springiog  upon  him,  the  crack  of  a  rifle  was  heard,  and  the 
poor  gnoo,  after  givbg  a  single  bound,  sank  quietly  beneath 
the  surface ;  m  a  twinkling,  a  shot  from  the  other  barrel 
stretched  one  of  the  dogs  beside  him/ while  the  other  three 
slowly  withdrew,  and  seemed  to  be  searching  for  the  cause 
of  their  disappointment.  A  third  shot,  as  soon  as  the  rifle 
could  be  reloaded,  sent  them  scampering  away.  "  I  could 
not  help  feeling  very  reluctant,"  remarks  our  thorough  sports- 
man, '<  to  fire  at  the  jolly  hounds.  The  whole  afl[air  reminded 
me  so  very  forcibly  of  many  gallant  courses  I  had  enjoyed  in 
the  ScotUsh  deer  forests  with  my  own  noble  deer-hounds,  that 
I  could  not  divest  myself  of  the  idea,  that  those  now  before 
me  deserved  a  better  recompense  for  the  masterly  manner  in 
which  they  were  pursuing  their  desperate  game."  The  sym- 
pathies of  a  common  man  would  have  been  directly  the  other 
way,  —  with  the  gnoo  rather  than  the  dogs. 

On  another  occasion,  having  carelessly  fallen  asleep  without 
reloading  his  rifle,  he  got  a  fright  from  which  he  did  not  easily 
recover.  One  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  fate  which  he 
so  narrowly  escaped  would  be  no  inappropriate  punishment 
for  those  sportsmen  whose  tender  mercies  even  are  cruel  to 
all  the  brute  creation.  There  is  a  moral  significance  in  the 
fable  of  Actson  and  his  dogs. 

^'  I  had  not  slept  long  when  my  light  dreams  were  influenced 
by  strange  sounds.  1  dreamt  that  lions  were  rushing  about  in 
quest  of  me,  and,  the  sounds  increasing,  1  awoke  with  a  sudden 
start,  uttering  a  loud  shriek.  I  could  not  for  several  seconds 
remember  in  what  part  of  the  world  I  was,  or  any  thing  connected 
with  my  present  position.  I  heard  the  rushing  of  light  feet  as  of 
a  pack  of  wolves  close  on  every  side  of  me,  accompanied  by  the 
most  unearthly  sounds.  On  raising  my  head,  to  my  utter  horror 
I  saw  on  every  side  nothing  but  savage  wild  dogs,  chattering  ai^ 
growling.  On  my  right  and  on  my  left,  and  within  a  few  paces 
of  me,  stood  two  lines  of  these  ferocious-looking  animals,  cocking 
their  ears  and  stretching  their  necks  to  have  a  look  at  me  ;  while 
two  large  troops,  in  which  there  were  at  least  forty  of  them,  kept 
dashing  backwards  and  forwards  across  my  wind  within  a  few 
yards  of  me,  chattering  and  growling  with  the  most  extraordinary 
volubility.  Another  troop  of  wild  dogs  were  fighting  over  the 
wildebeest  I  had  shot,  which  they  had  begun  to  devour.  On  be- 
holding them  I  expected  no  other  fate  than  to  be  instantly  torn  to 
pieces  and  consumed.  I  felt  my  blood  curdling  along  my  cheeks 
32* 
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and  my  hair  bristling  on  mj  head.  However)  I  had  presence  of 
mind  to  consider  that  the  human  voice  and  a  detenpined  bearins 
might  overawe  them,  and  accordingly,  springing  to  my  feet,  1 
stepped  on  to  the  little  ledge  surrounding  the  hole,  where,  draw- 
ing myself  up  to  my  full  height,  I  waved  my  large  blanket  with 
both  hands,  at  the  same  time  addressing  my  savage  assembly  in 
a  loud  and  solemn  manner.  This  had  the  desired  effect :  the 
wild  dogs  removed  to  a  more  respectful  distance,  barking  at  me 
something  like  collies.  Upon  this  I  snatched  up  my  rifle  and 
commenced  loading,  and  before  this  was  accomplished  the  entire 
pack  had  passed  away  and  did  not  return.** 

Paub  majora  canamus ;  let  us  hear  what  Nimrod  can  tell 
tis  about  the  lions.  He  has  a  right  to  speak,  for  he  b^ 
probably  killed  more  of  these  royal  animals  than  any  other 
living  man,  and  has  had  numerous  opportunities  of  watching 
them  close  at  hand,  when  he  did  not  attack  them.  He  con- 
tradicts the  common  story  that  they  refuse  to  eat  venison 
which  they  have  not  killed  themselves;  — "  I  have  repeatedly 
discovered  lions  of  all  ages  which  had  taken  possession  of, 
and  were  feasting  upon,  the  carcases  of  various  game  quadru- 
peds which  had  fallen  before  my  rifle."  They  evince  great 
sagacity  in  selecting  a  time  and  place  for  satisfying  their 
appetites ;  they  seldom  visit  the  fountains  with  *good  moon- 
light, but  choose  an  early  or  late  hour  for  watering,  according 
to  the  time  of  the  moon's  rising.  Their  tawny  coats  are 
quite  invisible  in  the  dark,  and  Mr.  Gumming  often  heard 
them  loudly  lapping  the  water  not  twenty  yards  off,  when  he 
could  not  make  out  even  the  outline  of  their  forms.  He 
allows  that  lion-hunting  is  a  very  dangerous  pursuit,  though 
it  may  be  followed  with  comparative  safety  by  those  who 
have  SLuflicient  nerve  and  skill.  **  A  recklessness  of  death, 
perfect  coolness  and  self-possession,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
disposition  and  manners  of  lions,  and  a  tolerable  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  the  rifle  are  indispensable  to  him  who  would 
shine  in  the  overpoweringly  exciting  pastime  of  hunting  thb 
justly  celebrated  king  of  beasts." 

''  One  of  the  most  striking  things  connected  with  the  lion  ia  his 
voice,  which  ]a  extremely  grand  and  peculiarly  striking.  It  con- 
sists at  times  of  a  low,  deep  moaning,  repeated  five  or  six  times, 
ending  in  faintly  audible  sighs ;  at  other  times  he  startles  the  for- 
est with  loud,  deep-toned,  solemn  roars,  repeated  five  or  six  times 
in  quick  succession,  each  increasing  in  loudness  to  the  third  or 
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fourth,  when  his  voice  dies  away  in  five  or  six  low,  muffled  sounds, 
very  much  resembling  distant  thunder.  At  times,  and  not  unfre- 
quently,  a  troop  may  be  heard  roaring  in  concert,  one  assuming 
lie  lead,  and  two,  three,  or  four  more  i^gularly  taking  up  their 
parts,  like  persons  singing  a  catch.  Like  our  Scottish  stags  at 
the  rutting  season,  they  roar  loudest  in  cold,  frosty  nights ;  but  on 
no  occasions  are  their  voices  to  be  heard  in  such  perfection,  or 
so  intensely  powerful,  as  when  two  or  three  strange  troops  of 
lions  approach  a  fountain  to  drink  at  the  same  time.  When  this 
occurs,  every  member  of  each  troop  sounds  a  bold  roar  of  defi* 
ance  at  the  opposite  parties ;  and  when  one  roars,  all  roar  together, 
and  each  seems  to  vie  with  his  comrades  in  the  intensity  and 
power  of  his  voice.  The  power  and  grandeur  of  these  nocturnal 
forest  concerts  is  inconceivably  striking  and  pleasing  to  the  hunt- 
er's ear.  The  effect,  I  may  remark,  is  greatly  enhanced  when 
the  hearer  happens  to  be  situated  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  at 
the  dead  hour  of  midnight,  unaccompanied  by  any  attendant,  and 
ensconced  within  twenty  yards  of  the  fountain  which  the  surround- 
ing troops  of  lions  are  approaching.  Such  has  been  my  situation 
many  scores  of  times  ;  and  though  I  am  allowed  to  have  a  toler- 
ably good  taste  for  music,  I  consider  the  catches  with  which  I 
was  then  regaled  as  the  sweetest  and  most  natural  I  ever  heard.*' 

One  bright  evening  in  September,  our  sportsman  **  watched 
the  fountain/'  having  placed  the  carcase  of  a  pallah  which  he 
had  slain  near  to  h'ls  hole,  as  a  bait  for  the  lions.  He  had 
scarcely  lain  down,  when  the  terrible  voice  of  a  lion  was 
heard  a  little  to  the  east.  He  seemed  afraid  to  show  himself, 
though  the  jackals,  hysnas,  and  wild  dogs  were  crowding 
thick  about  the  water,  and  feasting  on  the  remains  of  a  white 
rhmoceros  shot  the  day  before.  Presently,  a  great  clattering 
of  hoofs  was  heard  advancing  up  the  valley,  and  an  immense 
herd  of  blue  wildebeests  appeared  and  rushed  into  the  foun- 
tain. A  shot  from  Mr.  Cumming's  rifle  dropped  one  of  them, 
when  the  others  retreated  and  stood  at  gaze  on  a  rising 
ground  just  beyond.  The  jackals  and  hyenas  then  came  up, 
and  began  feasting  on  the  dead  wildebeest,  when  their  repast 
was  stopped  by  an  appallbg  roar  firom  the  lion,  which  was 
followed  for  a  minute  by  a  deathlike  stillness ;  the  wild  ani- 
mals seemed  to  know  and  do  homage  to  the  voice  of  th^ 
king. 

**  I  had  then  only  one  shot  in  my  four  barrels,  and  I  hastily 
loaded  the  other  barrel  of  my  Westley  Richards,  and  with  breath- 
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leas  attention  I  kept  the  strictest  watch  in  front,  expecting  every 
moment  to  see  the  mighty  and  terrible  king  of  beasts  approach- 
ing ;  but  he  was  too  cunning.  He  saw  all  the  other  game  fight 
shy  of  the  water*  so  he  made  a  circuit  to  leeward  to  get  the  wind 
off  the  fountain.  Soon  af\er  he  roared  I  heard  a  number  of  jack- 
als bothering  him,  as  if  telling  him  to  come  across  the  vley  to  the 
wildebeest :  he  growled  from  side  to  side,  as  if  playing  with  them, 
and  after  this  all  was  still. 

^*  I  had  listened  with  intense  anxiety  for  about  fifteen  minutes 
longer,  when  I  heard  the  hyaenas  and  jackals  give  way  on  either 
side  behind  me  from  the  carcase  of  the  wildebeest,  and,  turning 
my  head  slowly  round,  I  beheld  a  huge  and  majestic  lion,  with  a 
black  mane  which  nearly  swept  the  ground,  standing  over  the 
carcase.  He  seemed  aware  of  nfiy  proximity,  and  lowering  his 
head  he  at  once  laid  hold  of  the  wildebeest  and  dragged  it  some 
distance  up  the  hill.  He  then  halted  to  take  breath,  but  did  not 
expose  a  broadside,  and  in  a  quarter  of  a  minute  he  again  laid 
hold  of  the  wildebeest  and  dragged  it  about  twelve  yards  farther 
towards  the  cover,  when  he  again  raised  his  noble  head  and  halted 
to  take  breath. 

'*  I  had  not  an  instant  to  lose ;  he  stood  with  his  right  side  ex- 
posed to  me  in  a  very  slanting  position ;  I  stretched  my  lefl  arm 
across  the  grass,  and,  taking  him  rather  low,  I  fired :  the  ball 
took  effect,  and  the  lion  sank  to  the  shot.  All  was  still  as  death 
for  many  seconds,  when  he  uttered  a  deep  growl,  and  slowly 
gaining  his  feet  he  limped  toward  the  cover,  roaring  mournfully 
as  he  went.  When  he  got  into  the  thorny  bushes  he  stumbled 
through  them  as  he  moved  along,  and  in  half  a  minute  I  heard 
him  halt  and  growl  fearfully,  as  ^  dying.*' 

Having  obtained  the  dogs  from  the  camp,  search  was  made^ 
and  the  body  of  the  lion,  a  magnificent  old  blackmaned  fellow, 
was  found  in  the  thicket  to  which  he  had  retreated.  No 
lover  could  expatiate  on  the  beauties  of  his  idolized  mistress 
with  more  earnestness  and  passion  than  Mr.  Cummmg  does 
over  this  token  of  his  success  as  a  sportsman.  '^  No  descrip- 
tion,'' be  says,  ^^  could  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  surpassbg 
beauty  of  this  most  majestic  animal,  as  he  lay  still  warm  be- 
fore me.  I  lighted  a  fire  and  gazcKi  with  delight  upon  his 
lovely  mane,  his  massive  arms,  his  sharp  yellow  nails,  his 
bard  and  terrible  head,  his  immense  and  powerful  teeth,  his 
perfect'  beauty  and  symmetry  throughout ;  and  I  felt  that  I 
had  won  the  noblest  prize  that  this  wide  worid  could  yield  to 
a  sportsman." 
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The  two  following  nights,  he  watched  at  the  same  spot, 
attended  by  one  of  his  Hottentots,  and  by  two  dogs,  and  bad 
fine  sporty  besides  an  opportunity  of  beholding  one  of  the 
grandest  sights  that  ever  tried  the  nerves  of  lion-hunting  man. 
Early  the  first  night,  they  succeeded  in  shooting  three  black 
rhinoceroses,  and  wounding  a  fourth,  which  escaped.  The 
natives,  many  of  whom  were  now  following  his  party,  cleared 
away  the  greater  part  of  two  of  these  huge  creatures  in  the 
course  of  the  following  day,  cutting  the  meat  into  strips  and 
drying  it  for  preservation ;  the  third  was  left,  according  to 
orders,  to  serve  as  a  bait  for  lions.  It  had  the  desired  eflfect ; 
an  ^extraordinary  congregation  of  wild  animals  greeted  the 
eyes  of  the  sportsman  as  soon  as  he  came  to  his  lurking 
place. 

*'  I  quickly  arranged  my  blankets,  pillow,  and  guns  in  the  hole, 
and  then  lay  down  to  feast  my  eyes  on  the  interesting  sight  be- . 
fore  me.  It  was  bright  moonlight,  as  clear  as  I  need  wish,  and 
within  one  night  of  being  full  moon.  There  were  six  large  lions, 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  hysenas,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  jackals, 
feasting  on  and  around  the  carcases  of  the  three  rhinoceroses. 
The  lions  feasted  peacefully,  but  the  hysBuas  and  jackals  fought 
over  every  mouthful,  and  chased  one  another  round  and  round 
the  carcases,  growling,  laughing,  screeching,  chattering,  and 
bowling  without  any  intermission.  The  hysBnas  did  not  seem 
afraid  of  the  lions,  although  they  always  gave  way  before  them  ; 
for  I  observed  that  they  followed  them  in  the  most  disrespectful 
manner,  and  stood  laughing,  one  or  two  on  either  side,  when  any 
lions  came  after  their  comrades  to  examine  pieces  of  skin  or 
bones  which  they  were  dragging  away.  I  had  Iain  watching  this 
banquet  for  about  three  hours,  in  the  strong  hope  that,  when  the 
lions  bad  feasted;  they  would  come  and  drink.  Two  black  and 
two  white  rhinoceroses  had  made  their  appearance,  but,  scared 
by  the  smell  of  the  blood,  they  had  made  ofi*. 

*^  At  length  the  lions  seemed  satisfied.  They  all  walked  about 
with  their  heads  up,  and  seemed  to  be  thinking  about  the  water; 
and  in  two  minutes  one  of  them  turned  his  face  towards  me,  and 
came  on ;  he  was  immediately  followed  by  a  second  lion,  and  in 
half  a  minute  by  the  remaining  four.  It  was  a  decided  and  gen- 
eral move,  they  were  all  coming  to  drink  right  bang  in  my  face, 
within  fifteen  yards  of  me. 

''  I  charged  the  unfortunate,  pale,  and  panting  Kleinboy  to  con- 
vert himself  into  a  stone,  and  knowing,  from  old  spoor,  exactly 
where  they  would  drink,  I  cocked  my  left  barrel,  and  placed 
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myself  and  gun  in  position.  The  six  lions  eame  steadily  on  along 
the  stony  ridge,  until  within  sixty  yard^  of  me,  when  they  halted 
for  a  minute  to  reconnoitre.  One  of  them  stretched  out  his  mas- 
sive arms  on  the  rock  and  lay  down ;  the  others  then  came  on, 
and  he  rose  and  brought  up  the  rear.  They  walked,  as  I  had 
anticipated,  to  the  old  drinking-place,  and  three  of  them  had  put 
down  their  heads  and  were  lapping  the  water  loudly,  when 
Eleinboy  thought  it  necessary  to  shove  up  his  ugly  head.  I 
turned  my  head  slowly  to  rebuke  him,  and  again  turning  to  the 
lions  I  found  myself  discovered. 

'^  An  old  lioness,  who  seemed  to  take  the  lead,  had  detected 
me,  and,  with  her  head  high  and  her  eyes  fixed  full  upon  me, 
she  was  coming  slowly  round  the  comer  of  the  little  vley  to  cul- 
tivate further  ftiy  acquaintance  \  This  unfortunate  coincidence 
put  a  stop  at  once  to  all  further  contemplation.  I  thought,  in  my 
haste,  that  it  was  perhaps  most  prudent  to  shoot  this  lioness, 
especially  as  none  of  the  others  had  noticed  me.  I  accordingly 
moved  my  arm  and  covered  her :  she  saw  me  move  and  halted, 
exposing  a  full  broadside.  I  fired  ;  the  ball  entered  one  shoulder 
and  passed  out  behind  the  other.  She  bounded  forward  with  re- 
peated growls,  and  was  followed  by  her  five  comrades  all  envel- 
oped'in  a  cloud  of  dust ;  nor  did  they  stop  until  they  had  reached 
the  cover  behind  me,  except  one  old  gentleman,  who  halted  and 
looked  back  for  a  few  seconds,  when  1  fired,  but  the  ball  went 
high.  I  listened  anxiously  for  some  sound  to  denote  the  approach- 
ing end  of  the  lioness ;  nor  listened  in  vain.  I  heard  her  growl- 
ing and  stationary,  as  if  dying.  In  one  minute  her  comrades 
crossed  the  vley  a  little  below  me,  and  made  towards  the  rhino- 
ceros. I  then  slipped  Wolf  and  Boxer  on  her  scent,  and,  follow- 
ing them  into  the  cover,  I  found  her  lying  dead  within  twenty 
yards  of  where  the  old  lion  had  lain  two  nights  before.  This  was 
a  fine  old  lioness,  with  perfect  teeth,  and  was  certainly  a  noble 
prize;  but  I  felt  dissatisfied  at  not  having  rather  shot  a  lion, 
which  I  had  most  certainly' done  if  my  Hottentot  liad  not  destroyed 
my  contemplation.'* 

The  African  elephant,  unlike  the  lion,  is  gregarious  in  dis- 
position, and  is  usually  found  in  herds  of  considerable  num- 
bers. The  calves  remain  for  several  years  in  company  with 
their  dams,  and  a  troop  is  formed  in  this  manner  which  some- 
times contains  over  a  hundred  individuals.  They  are  hunted 
chiefly  for  their  tusks,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  bull  elephant, 
often  attain  an  extraordinary  size.  Mr.  Gumming  boasts  of 
possessing  a  pair,  the  larger  of  which  measures  ten  feet  and 
nine  inches  in  length,  and  weighs  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
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three  pounds.  As  the  largest  ivory  is  worth  from  five  to  six 
shillings  to  a  pound  in  the  English  market,  it  is  evident  that 
the  killing  of  one  of  these  huge  creatures  is  quite  a  hand- 
some speculation.  Even  the  female  elephants  have  tusks, 
though  they  are  not  so  large  as  those  of  the  male.  Our 
sportsman  appears  to  have  reaped  a  greater  profit  from  hunt- 
ing the  elephant  than  is  usually  obtained  by  the  followers  of 
the  chase.  In  the  course  of  his  five  years'  experience,  he 
^*  bagged,"  to  adopt  his  owd  phrase,  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  five  elephants,  victims  of  his  own  rifle,  and  con- 
veyed their  spoils  safe  to  Grahamstown.  He  drove  a  consi- 
derable traffic,  also,  in  the  way  of  buying  ivory  from  the 
natives,  the  price  paid  being  usually  one  <^ Brummagem" 
musket  for  a  fine  pair  of  tusks.  Still,  as  a  very  respectable 
stud  of  horses  were  usually  sacrificed  in  each  annual  expedi- 
tion, and  any  number  of  oxen  were  lost,  most  of  them  dying 
from  the  bite  of  a  poisonous  fly,  our  Nimrod  probably  found 
that  the  balance  of  profit  and  loss,  at  the  end  of  his  five 
years'  work,  was  altogether  on  the  wrong  side. 

Wl)en  much  provoked,  or  driven  to  extremities,  the  ele- 
phant will  fight  desperately,  and  firom  his  great  strength  and 
tenacity  of  life  is  apt  to  be  an  ugly  customer;  but  he  usually 
entertains  a  great  dread  of  man,  and  a  child  can  put  a  whole 
herd  to  flight  by  passing  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  windward  of 
them.  They  act  like  timid  creatures,  choosing  the  thickest 
and  most  secluded  coverts,  in  which  they  remain  quiet  during 
the  day,  and  travel  at  night  a  considerable  distance  to  their 
watering  places.  Our  author  avers,  that  when  one  troop  has 
been  attacked,  all  the  other  elephants  frequenting  the  district 
seem  to  become  aware  of  the  fact  within  a  few  days,  when 
they  all  forsake  it  and  migrate  to  safer  grounds.  Their  food 
consists  of  the  branches,  leaves,  and  roots  of  trees,  and  also 
of  various  sorts  of  bulbs,  which  they  are  enabled  to  find  by 
their  exquisite  sense  of  smell.  They  consume  a  great  deal 
of  food,  and  appear  quite  capricious  in  selecting  it,  often 
breaking  down  a  great  number  of  trees,  till  the  forest  appears 
as  if  a  tornado  had  passed  over  it,  and  yet  devouring  but 
little  of  what  they  have  destroyed. 

Our  author's  favorite  mode  of  hunting  them  was  by  pur- 
suing them  on  horseback,  the  flower  of  hb  stud  bebg  usually 
selected  for  that  purpose,  and  the  heaviest  of  his  nfles,  the 
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bullet  being  also  hardened  by  pewter.  Pushing  the  horse 
to  his  speed,  he  could  usually  keep  close  to  the  side  of  the 
gigantic  game,  or  not  far  in  its  rear.  Careering  over  what  is 
usually  a  very  broken  and  difficult  country,  at  ^'a  killing 
pace,"  the  huntsman  keeps  up  a  running  fire  upon  the  huge 
brute  as  fast  as  he  can  load  and  discharge  his  weapon. 
Occasionally  the  wounded  animal  will  turn,  and  '^  charge" 
furiously  against  his  pursuer ;  but  his  unwieldy  size  prevents 
him  from  wheehng  with  quickness  ;  and  a  good  horse, 
directed  by  a  brave  and  skilful  rider,  will  easily  keep  out  of 
his  way.  In  this  manner,  after  from  six  to  forty  shots  have 
been  expended  by  oqe  who  is  bold  enough  to  ride  up  suffi- 
ciently near  to  secure  a  good  aim,  and  who  knows  where  to 
place  his  bullets,  the  poor  elephant  usually  falls,  and  renders 
up  his  tusks  to  his  captor.  Our  Nimrod,  m  one  of  these 
exciting  chases,  usually  wore  the  garb  of  old  Gael,  the  phili- 
beg  barely  covering  his  knees,  and  with  naked  legs  rode 
stoutly  through  thorny  coverts,  often  marking  the  bushes  with 
his  own  blood,  as  well  as  with  that  of  the  elephant.  His 
dress  thus  offered  no  impediment  to  his  motions ;  and  so 
confident  4n  his  prowess  did  he  become,  that  he  would  often 
select  the  stateliest  bull  elephant  from  the  herd,  and  by 
skilful  riding  contrive  to  separate  him  from  his  companions, 
and  turn  his  head  towards  the  camp  ;  then,  firing  upon  him 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  exhausted  animal  generally  dropped 
at  a  convenient  distance,  where  the  camp  followers  could 
easily  come  and  obtain  his  spoils.  Occasionally,  for  this  prey 
also,  the  sportsman  "watched  the  water,"  an(^ bagged  his 
elephant ;  though  in  this  way  he  ran  a  greater  risk  of  only 
wounding  the  animal  and  then  losing  him,  as  many  shots  are 
usually  needed  to  kill. 

The  following  extract  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  coolness 
with  which  Mr.  Gumming  pursued  the  sport  in  the  former 
method.  It  is  also  a  tolerable  specimen  of  the  writer's 
descriptive  power,  a  quality  in  which  he  falls  far  short  of 
Captain  Harris,  though  he  has  enough  of  it  to  make  his  book 
a  very  interesting  one. 

"  It  was  a  glorious  day,  with  a  cloudy  sky,  and  the  wind  blew 
fresh  off  the  Southern  Ocean.  Having  ridden  some  miles  in  a 
northerly  direction,  we  crossed  the  broad  and  gravelly  bed  of  a 
periodical  river,  in  which  were  abundance  of  holes  excavated  by 
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the  elephants,  containing  delicious  water.  Having  passed  the 
river,  we  entered  an  extensive  grove  of  picturesque  cameel-dom 
trees,  clad  in  young  foliage  of  the  most  delicious  green.  On 
gaining  a  gentle  eminence  about  a  mile  beyond  this  grove,  I 
looked  forth  upon  an  extensive  hollow,  where  I  beheld  for  the 
first  time  for  many  days  a  fine  old  cock  ostrich,  which  quickly 
observecT  us  and  dashed  away  to  our  left.  I  had  ceased  to  devote 
my  attention  to  the  ostrich,  and  was  straining  my  eyes  in  an 
opposite  direction,  when  Kleinboy  called  ou^  to  me,  "  Dar  loup 
de  ould  carle  ;  *'  and  turning  my  eyes  to  the  retreating  ostrich,  I 
beheld  two  first-rate  old  bull  elephants,  charging  along  at  their 
utmost  speed  within  a  hundred  yanis  of  it.  They  seemed  at  first 
to  be  in  great  alarm,  but,  quickly  discoloring  what  it  was  that 
had  caused  their  confusion,  they  at  once  reduced  their  pace  to  a 
slow  and  stately  walk.  This  was  a  fine  look-out,  the  country 
appeared  to  be  favorable  for  an  attack,  and  I  was  followed  by 
Wolf  and  Bonteberg,  both  tried  and  serviceable  dogs  with  ele- 
phants. Owing  to  the  pace  at  which  I  had  been  riding,  both 
dogs  and  horses  were  out  of  breath,  so  I  resolved  not  to  attack 
the  elephants  immediately,  but  to  follow  slowly,  holding  them  in 
view. 

"^  The  elephants  were  proceeding  right  up  the  wind,  and  the 
distance  betwixt  us  was  about  five  hundred  yards.  I  advanced 
quietly  towards  them,  and  had  proceeded  about  half  way,  when, 
casting  my  eyes  to  my  right,  I  beheld  a  whole  herd  of  tearing 
bull  elephants  standing  thick  together  on  a  wooded  Eminence 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  me.  These  elephants  were  almost 
to  leeward.  Now  the  correct  thing  to  do  was  to  slay  the  best  in 
each  troop,  which  I  accomplished  in  the  following  manner :  —  I 
gave  the  h&rge  herd  my  wind,  upon  which  they  instantly  tossed 
their  trunks  aloA,  *a  moment  snufied  the  tainted  ^le,*  and, 
wheeling  about,  charged  right  down  wind,  crashing  through  the 
jungle  in  dire  alarm.  My  object  now  was  to  endeavor  to  select 
the  finest  bull  and  hunt  him  to  a  distance  from  the  other  troop, 
before  I  should  commence  to  play  upon  his  hide.  Stirring  my 
steed,  I  galloped  forward.  Right  in  my  path  stood  two  rhinoce- 
roses of  the  white  variety,  and  to  these  the  dogs  instantly  gave 
chase.  I  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  retreating  elephants, 
tracing  their  course  by  the  red  dust  which  they  raised  and  left  in 
clouds  behind  them. 

**  Presently  emerging  into  an  open  glade,  I  came  full  in  sight 
of  the  mighty  game ;  it  was  a  truly  glorious  sight ;  there  were 
nine  or  ten  of  them,  which  were,  with  one  exception,  full-grown, 
first-rate  bulls,  and  all  of  them  carried  very  long,  heavy,  and  per- 
fect tusks.    Their  first  panic  being  over,  they  had  reduced  theic 
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pace  to  a  free,  majestic  walk,  and  they  followed  one  leader  in  a 
long  line,  exhibiting  an  appearance  so  grand  and  striking  that  anj 
description,  however  brilliant,  must  fail  to  conyey  to  the  mind  of 
the  reader  an  adequate  idea  of  the  reality.  Increasing  my  pace, 
I  shot  alongside,  at  the  same  time  riding  well  out  from  the  ele- 
phants, the  better  to  obtain  an  inspection  of  their  tusks.  It  was 
a  difficult  matter  to  decide  which  of  them  I  should  select,  for 
every  elephant  seemed  better  than  his  neighbor ;  but,  on  account 
of  the  extraordinapy  size  and  beauty  of  his  tusks,  I  eventually 
pitched  upon  a  patriarchal  bull,  which,  as  is  usual  with  the 
heaviest,  brought  up  the  rear.  I  presently  separated  him  from  his 
comrades,  and  endeavored  to  drive  him  in  a  northerly  direction. 

^'  At  length  closing  with  him,  I  dared  him  to  charge,  which 
he  instantly  did  in  fine  style,  and  as  he  pulled  up  in  his  career  I 
yelled  to  him  a  note  of  bold  defiance,  nxA^  cantering  alongside,  I 
again  defied  him  to  the  combat  It  was  thus  the  fight  began,  and, 
the  ground  being  still  favorable,  I  opened  a  sharp  fire  upon  him, 
and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  twelve  of  my  bullets  were 
lodged  in  his  forequarters.  He  now  evinced  strong  symptoms  of 
approaching  dissolution,  and  stood  catching  up  the  dust  with  the 
point  of  his  trunk  and  throwing  it  in  clouds  above  and  around 
him.  At  such  a  moment  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  approach  an 
elephant  on  foot,  for  I  have  remarked  that,  although  nearly  dead, 
he  can  muster  strength  to  make  a  charge  with  great  impetuosity. 
Being  anxious  .to  finish  him,  I  dismounted  from  my  steed,  and, 
availing  myself  of  the  cover  of  a  gigantic  nwana-iree,  whose 
diameter  was  not  less  than  ten  feet,  I  ran  up  within  twenty  yards, 
and  gave  it  him  sharp  right  and  left  behmd  the  shoulder.  These 
two  Slots  wound  up  the  proceeding ;  <ui  receiving  tlym  he  backed 
stem  forelhost  into  the  cover,  and  then  walked  slowly  away.  I 
had  loaded  my  rifle,  and  was  putting  on  the  caps,  when  I  heard 
him  fall  over  heavily ;  but,  alas  1  the  sound  was  accompanied  by 
a  sharp  crack,  which,  I  too  well  knew,  denoted  the  destructioo  dP 
one  of  his  lovely  tusks ;  and,  on  running  forward,  I  found  him 
lying  dead>  with  the  tusk,  which  lay  under,  snapped  through  the 
middle." 

The  sport  with  the  rhinoceroses  and  crocodiles  being  com- 
paratively ignoble,  we  pass  over  the  record  of  contests  with 
them,  and  come  to  an  extraordinary  stoiy  of  a  fight  with  a 
hippopotamus.  When  Mr.  Waterton,  the  Yorkshire  natural- 
1st,  was  in  South  America,  he  had  an  encounter  with  an  enor- 
mous cayman,  or  crocodile,  his  account  of  which  aflbrded 
great  amusement  to  Sidney  Smith.     He  actually  mounted 
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tbe  unbounded  animal  in  his  native  elonent^  after  the  hook 
had  been  fastened  in  his  jaws,  and  using  his  fore-legs  as  a 
bridle,  in  spite  of  all  his  flounderings,  fairly  rode  him  ashore. 
**  Should  it  be  asked  how  I  managed  to  keep  my  seat,  I  would 
answer  —  I  hunted  some  years  with  Lord  Darlington's  fox 
bounds."  Mr.  Waterton  must  hide  his  diminished  head ; 
his  great  rival,  Mr.  Gumming,  made  himself  the  rudder  of  a 
live  hippopotamus,  a  monster  six  times  as J>ig  as  a  crocodile, 
and  skUfiilly  steered  her  to  the  bank,  without  the  aid  of  hook, 
rope,  or  six  stout  natives.  Among  all  the  illustrations  of 
John  Bull's  love  of  daring  sport,  the  preference  must  surely 
be  given  to  this  picture  of  a  Scotch  gentleman,  of  family  and 
fortune,  swimming  a  river  in  Africa  by  clinging  tightly  to  the 
rump  of  a  live  hippopotamus. 

^  On  the  18th,  a  dense  mist  hung  over  the  river  all  the  morn- 
ing. Ordering  the  wagons  to  follow  in  an  hour,  I  rode  ahead  to 
seek  the  sea-cow  of  the  previous  night,  but  after  a  long  search  I 
gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  and,  kindling  a  fire  to  warm  myself,  I 
awaited  the  wagons,  which  presently  came  up.  Here  I  halted 
for  two  hours,  and  then  once  more  rode  ahead  to  seek  hippopo- 
lami.  The  river  became  more  promising  for  sea-cow.  At  every 
turn  there  occurred  deep,  still  pools,  with  occasional  sandy  islands 
densely  clad  with  lofty  reeds,  and  with  banks  covered  with  reeds 
to  a  breadth  of  thirty  yards.  Above  and  beyond  these  reeds  stood 
trees  of  immense  age  and  gigantic  size,  beneath  which  grew  a 
long  and  very  rank* description  of  grass  on  which  the  sea-cow 
delights  to  pasture. 

**  I  soon  ^und  ftesh  spoor,  and  after  holding  on  for  several 
miles,  just  as  the  sun  was  going  down,  and  as  I  entered  a  dense 
reed  cover,  I  came  upon  the  fresh  lairs  of  four  hippopotami. 
They  had  been  lying  sleeping  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  and, 
on  hearing  me  come  crackling  through  the  reeds,  had  plunged 
into  the  deep  water.  I  at  once  ascertained  that  they  were  newly 
slurted,  for  the  ftoth  and  bubbles  were  still  on  the  spot  where 
they  had  plunged  in.  Next  moment  I  heard  them  blowing  a 
little  way  down  the  river.  I  then  headed  them,  and,  with  con- 
siderable difficulty,  owing  to  the  cover  and  the  reeds,  I  at  length 
came  right  down  above  where  they  were  standing.  It  was  a 
broad  part  of  the  river,  with  a  sandy  bottom,  and  the  water  came 
half-way  up  their  sides.  There  were  four  of  them,  three  cows 
and  an  old  bull ;  they  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and, 
though  alarmed,  did  not  appear  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  im- 
pending danger. 
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^^  I  took  the  sea-cow  next  010,  and  with  my  fint  ball  I  gare 
her  a  mortal  wound,  knocking  loose  a  great  plate  on  the  top  of 
her  skull.  She  at  once  commenced  plunging  round  and  round, 
and  then  occasionally  remained  still,  sitting  for  a  few  minutes  on 
the  same  spot.  On  hearing  the  report  of  my  rifle  two  of  the 
others  took  up  stream,  and  the  fourth  dashed  down  the  river ; 
they  trotted  along,  like  oxen,  at  a  smart  pace,  as  long  as  the  water 
was  shallow.  I  was  now  in  a  state  of  very  great  anxiety  about 
my  wounded  sea-cow,  for  I  feared  that  she  would  get  down  into 
deep  water,  and  be  lost  like  the  last  one  ;  her  struggles  were  still 
carrying  her  down  stream,  and  the  water  was  becoming  deeper. 
To  settle  the  matter  I  accordingly  fired  a  second  shot  from  the 
bank,  which,  entering  the  roof  of  her  skull,  passed  out  through 
her  eye  ;  she  then  kept  continually  splashing  round  and  round  m 
a  circle  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  I  had  great  fears  of  the 
crocodiles,  and  I  did  not  know  that  the  sea-cow  might  not  attack 
me.  My  anxiety  to  secure  her,  however,  overcame  all  hesitation ; 
so,  divesting  myself  of  my  leathers^  and  armed  with  a  sharp 
knife,  I  dashed  into  the  water,  which  at  first  took  me  up  to  my 
arm-pits,  but  in  the  middle  was  shallower. 

^*  As  I  approached  Behemoth,  her  eye  looked  very  wicked.  I 
halted  for  a  moment,  ready  to  dive  under  the  water  if  she 
attacked  me,  but  she  was  stunned,  and  did  not  know  what  she 
was  doing ;  so,  runniog  in  upon  her,  and  seizing  her  short  tail, 
I  attempted  to  incline  her  course  to  land.  It  was  extraordinary 
what  enormous  stren^h  she  still  had  in  the  water.  I  could  not 
guide  her  in  the  slightest,  and  she  continued  to  splash,  and 
plunge,  and  blow,  and  make  her  circular  course,  carrying  me 
along  with  her  as  if  I  was  a  fly  on  her  tail.     Finding  her  tail 

fve  me  but  a  poor  hold,  as  the  only  means  of  securing  my  prey, 
took  out  my  knife,  and  cutting  two  deep  parallel  incisions 
through  the  skin  on  her  rump,  and  lifline  this  skin  from  the  flesh, 
so  that  I  could  get  in  my  two  hands,  I  made  use  of  this  as  a 
handle ;  and  after  some  desperate  hard  work,  sometimes  push- 
ing and  sometimes  pulling,  the  sea-cow  continuing  her  circular 
course  all  the  time,  and  I  holding  on  at  her  rump  like  grim 
Death,  eventually  I  succeeded  in  bringing  this  gigantic  and  most 
powerful  animal  to  the  bank.  Here  the  Bushman  quickly 
brought  me  a  stout  buflfalo-rheim  from  my  horse's  neck,  which  I 
passed  through  the  opening  in  the  thick  skin,  and  moored  Behe- 
moth to  a  tree.  I  then  took  my  rifle  and  sent  a  ball  through  the 
centre  of  her  head,  and  she  was  numbe^^d  with  the  dead.** 

After  going  through  adventures  so  perilous,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  Mr.  Cumming's  exterod  appearance, 
when  he  returned  to  the  settlements  after  more  than  a  year's 
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absence,  jras  enough  to  frighten  the  children  of  the  Dutch 
Boors. 

*'  On  the  21st,  I  left  the  Bushman  to  bring  on  the  wagon,  while 
I  walked  ahead  under  a  most  terrific  sun  to  the  farm  where  I  had 
purchased  Prince  and  Bonteberg,  while  en  route  to  the  far  inte- 
rior. My  costume  consisted  of  a  dilapidated  wide-awake  hat, 
which  had  run  the  gauntlet  with  many  a  grove  of  wait-a-bits,  a 
dusty-looking  ragged  shirt,  and  a  pair  of  still  more  ragged- 
looking  canvas  trousers,  which  were,  moreover,  amputated  above 
the  knee,  while  my  face  was  adorned  with  a  shaggy  red  beard, 
which  tout  ensemble  imparted  to  me  the  appearance  of  one 
escaped  from  Bedlam.  As  I  drew  near  the  farm  its  inmates 
took  fright  at  my  wild  appearance,  and  two  of  the  Boers,  timidly 
projecting  their  heads  from  the  half-closed  door,  loudly  shouted 
to  me  to  lay  down  my  gun.  I  however  pretended  not  to  under- 
stand, and  advancing  boldly  I  wished  them  good  morning.  One 
of  these  was  the  owner  of  the  farm,  and  the  man  from  whom  I 
had  bought  the  dogs,  yet  nevertheless  he  failed  to  recognize  me. 
He  still  appeared  to  be  much  alarmed,  and  evidently  looked 
upon  me  as  a  dangerous  character ;  but,  commiserating  the 
transparent  texture  of  my  continuations,  he  offered  to  lend  me  a 
pair  of  leather  ^  crackers.*  Declining  the  proffered  apparel,  I 
entered  the  house  without  ceremony,  and  having  come  to  an 
anchor  I  requested  some  milk.  Here  I  was  immediately  recog- 
nized by  the  children  as  ^  de  oarie  wha  heb  vor  Bonteberg  ha- 
quoch,*  namely,  the  man  that  bought  Bonteberg." 

As  already  intimated,  we  do  not  learn  much  about  South 
Africa,  from  Mr.  Curoming's  volumes  except  in  relation  to 
the  objects  of  his  peculiar  pursuit.  The  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try, however,  as  it  appears  from  his  accounts,  is  far  more 
picturesque  and  smiling,  and  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
civilized  man,  than  one  would  expect  of  a  land  that  is  the 
home  of  so  many  ferocious  animals,  and  of  men  who  are  but 
little  higher  in  tlie  scale  of  being  than  the  brutes.  Luxuriant 
grassy  plains  and  well-watered  valleys,  noble  streams  and 
forests  of  magnificent  trees,  among  which  are  many  open 
spots  which  the  sun  may  visit  with  full  power,  where  im- 
mense herds  of  antelopes  graze,  and  birds  of  beautiful 
plumage  resort  in  vast  flocks,  seem  to  aflbrd  as  tempting  a 
habitation  for  civilized  Tnan  as  can  be  found  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  globe.  There  are  deserts  and  waterless  plains, 
but  they  do  not  cover  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  There 
is  enough  of  cuhivable  ground  to  support  a  dense  population, 
33  • 
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and  no  property  of  the  climate  seems  to  forbid  the  colonizing 
of  this  great  region  by  white  men.  The  wild  tenants  of 
the  country,  whether  brutes  or  blacks,  would  slowly  retreat 
before  them,  or  acknowledge  the  taming  influence  of  their 
arts  and  arras,  as  they  have  already  done  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  colonists  of  the  Cape.  The  missionaries 
are  here  the  pioneers  and  heralds  of  civilization ;  beyond  the 
farthest  limits  of  the  settlements  they  have  made  their  homes, 
and  the  example  of  their  way  of  life  seems  to  have  had  more 
effect  than  their  preaching  upon  the  hearts  of  their  converts. 
The  pure  doctrines  of  our  religion  cannot  be  successfully 
preached  by  uninspired  lips  to  savages,  until  they  have  vir- 
tually ceased  to  be  savages,  or  have  submitted  in  some  degree 
to  the  humanizing  effects  of  civilized  life.  A  missionary 
establishment,  forming  an  oasis  in  the  wilderness,  with  its 
cultivated  fields,  domesticated  animals,  and  other  means  of 
comfort  and  securities  against  famine,  b  the  most  efficient 
means  of  disseminating  the  bread  of  life  among  the  wild  deni- 
zens of  the  forest.  Such  establishments  are  certainly  doing  a 
good  work  in  South  Africa. 

The  most  remarkable  natural  object  which  attracted  Mr. 
Cumming's  attention  was  the  gigantic  nwana  tree,  which 
towers  over  the  rest  of  the  forest  as  a  castle  does  over  the 
hamlet  at  its  base.  They  stand  singly,  or  in  rows,  always  at 
considerable  distances  from  each  other,  as  if  disposed  by  art ; 
and  from  their  wonderful  size  and  height,  they  appear  like 
interlopers  on  the  ground  they  occupy.  In  the  Bamangwato 
country,  the  average  circumference  of  these  trees  does  not 
exceed  thirty  or  forty  feet ;  but  farther  to  the  north,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Limpopo,  Mr.  Gumming  says  he  daily  found 
specimens  which  measured  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  feet  in 
circumference,  and  maintained  this  thickness  to  the  height 
of  nearly  thirty  feet,  where  they  diverge  into  numerous 
branches,  which  go  off  nearly  horizontally  from  the  trunk. 
The  wood  is  soft  and  unfit  for  use  ;  the  leaf  in  shape  resem- 
bles that  of  the  sycamore,  and  the  fruit  is  a  nut  about  as  big 
as  a  swan's  egg. 

We  take  leave  of  thb  book  with*  thanks  to  the  author  for 
much  entertainment  and  some  instruction.  Some  of  his 
stories  reach  the  limits  of  credibility,  but  we  find  no  reason 
to  doubt  their  substantial  truth.    We  hope,  in  any  future 
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expeditbns  which  he  may  undertake,  that  he  will  collect 
more  abgndant  materials,  and  keep  more  copious  notes. 
When  he  hunts  in  a  region  that  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been 
visited  hj  civilized  man,  the  public  have  a  right  to  expect 
something  more  of  him  than  a  mere  list  of  the  animals  which 
he  has  killed,  and  the  perils  which  he  encountered  in  their 
pursuit. 


Akt.  V.  —  Hitiory  of  Chreece.  By  George  Grote,  Esq. 
Vol.  II.  Second  Edition.  London:  John  Murray. 
1849.     8vo. 

Mr-  Grote's  work  is  a  crowning  achievement  in  the  long 
series  of  triumphs  of  English  scholarship  in  the  field  of  Gre- 
cian history.  His  treatment  of  the  Homeric  question,  in  his 
second  volume,  is  characterized  by  the  candor  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  view,  the  profound  scholarship,  and  vigor  of 
thought  and  language,  which  he  has  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
whole  of  his  extensive  subject.  We  purpose  to  give  a  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  controversy  in  regard  to  tibe  poems  of 
Homer ;  confident  that  every  thing  relating  to  these  works,  — 
which,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  have  exerted  a  greater  influ- 
ence over  the  human  race  than  any  other  uninspired  composi- 
tions,— possesses  something  more  than  a  mere  antiquarian 
interest,  inasmuch  as  a  knowledge  of  the  literary,  as  well  as 
the  civil,  history  of  the  past  is  indispensable  to  a  true  appre- 
ciation of  the  spirit  of  the  present. 

For  more  than  two  thousand  years,  the  world,  with  almost 
unquestioning  faith,  received  the  Diad  and  the  Odyssey  as  the 
productions  of  one  man, — the  Father  of  Poetry,  the  Prince 
of  Epic  Song.  Obscure  and  imperfect  traditions,  it  is  true, 
were  the  only  accounts  of  his  personal  history ;  but  that  such 
a  bard  had  existed  was  regarded  as  an  indisputable  fact ;  and 
all  agreed  in  representing  him  as  a  blind  minstrel,  who,  born 
and  bred  in  Asiatic  Greece,  travelled  from  island  to  island, 
and  city  to  city,  reciting,  in  the  courts  of  the  princes  and  be- 
fore assemblages  of  his  countrymen,  those  lines  which,  pre- 
served through  the  countless  mutations  and  storms  of  time, 
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have  won  for  hitn  the  admiratibii  and  reverence  of  all  succeed- 
ing ages,  and  the  highest  niche  in  the  temple  of  pontic  fame. 
There  were,  indeed,  from  time  to  time,  some  who  did  not 
fully  accept  the  general  belief  which  regarded  Homer  as  the 
sole  author  of  both  of  these  poems.*  But  the  doubts  of  these 
few  dissenters  did  little  to  weaken  the  faith  of  the  worid  in 
the  claims  of  Homer  to  the  undivided  authorship  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  ;  and  it  is  to  Frederick  Augustus  Wolf  that  the 
distinction  belongs  of  having  given  the  first  decided  blow  to 
the  old  faith,  and  commenced  the  great  controversy  in  regard 
to  the  Homeric  poems,  which  has  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion and  called  forth  so  much  learning  and  ingenuity  during 
the  last  half  century.  In  his  able  and  ingenious  Frolegimena 
ad  Hamerum,  published  in  1795,  Wolf,  as  is  well  known, 
maintained  that  these  poems  were  not  composed  in  their 
present  form  by  any  one  man,  but  that  they  were  made  up  of 
a  number  of  short  rhapsc^ies  or  songs,  put  together  for  the 
first  time  in  the  age  of  Pisistratus,  and  altered  and  amended 
by  successive  editors,  until,  under  the  hands  of  the  Alexan- 
drian critics,  and  particulariy  of  Aristarchus,  they  took  finally 
the  form  in  which  they  have  come  down,  with  little  alteration, 
to  us.  That  the  greater  part  of  these  rhapsodies  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  same  man,  Wolf  did  not  deny  ;  but  he  main- 
tained that  they  were  not  composed  as  parts  of  one  great 
poem,  but  separate  and  distinct,  by  themselves. 

«  The  Veaetiaa  scholia,  discovered  hy  ViUoison  in  1788,  inform  us  of  a  school 
bearing  the  name  of  "  Cnorizontes,*'  who,  nt  an  early  period  in  the  age  of  the 
Alexandrian  critics,  maintained  the  separate  antiiorihip  of  the  Iliad  and  Odj^ssey. 
At  the  head  of  this  school  was  a  certain  Xenon,  anct  of  his  foUowen  the  name 
of  Hellanicus  alone  is  preserved.  Aristarcbus  wrote  a  treatise  against  the  Sepa- 
ratists, entitled  IlQbg  to  Sivwvog  noQudo^ov^  and  probably  treated  of  the  same  sub- 
ject in  another  woric,  i7<^i  rijg  'JUiidof  xal  tf^g  'Odvaaiiag,  Seneca  alludes  to 
the  disputes  on  this  point,  as  among  those  discussions  in  which  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
to  ennge.  De  Bremtau  VUtB,  xiti.  2.  About  the  close  of  the  17th  oentuiy, 
Hedeiin,  the  Abb6  d'  Aubignac  (who  died  in  1676)  denied  that  Homer  ever  existed, 
and  asserted  that  the  poems  which  bear  his  name  were  composed  of  the  sonn  of 
mendicaBt  minstiels  in  the  hiffhwayB.  This  view  was  snpjMuied  by  PerrauTt,  in 
his  Parallels  du  Aneieng  ei  du  Madamst.  published  in  1690 ;  but  it  received  no 
favor  from  the  schdara  of  that  day.  Giamoattista  Vico,  an  Italian  writer  of  marked 
boldness  and  originality,  maintamed,  in  his  Seimsa  Nuova  which  appeared  m 
1728,  that  Homer  is  an  ideal  penonage,  and  that  the  Diad  and  Odyssey  were  con- 
straoted  by  the  PisistratidcBi  and  are  the  collected  fragments  of  the  poetry  of  the 
heroic  ages,  the  Odvssey  being  composed  of  the  songs  of  the  West  of  Greece,  and 
the  Iliad  of  those  or  the  East.  And  Bentley,  in  a  remarkable  passage  incidentally 
introduced  in  a  work  of  theological  controversy  pubb'shed  in  1743,  (PhUeleutAenu 
liptUnm^  p.  26,)  advanced  the  opinion  that  Homer  wrote  '*  a  sequel  of  sob^ih" 
which  *^  were  not  collected  together  in  the  form  of  an  epic  poem  till  Fisistratus's 
tiflw,  about  4S0O  yaafs  Bfier.'* 
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But  DO  small  share  of  the  honor  of  commeacing  this  con- 
troversy belongs  to  Heyne,*  who  in  1802  advanced,  with 
great  clearness,  force,  and  ingenuity,  a  hypothesis  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Wolf;  the  chief  point  of  diffi»renoe  being  that, 
while  Wolf  admitted  that  Homer  probably  wrote  the  greater 
part  of  the  short  songs  which  were  afterwards  united  in  one 
poem,  Heyne  maintained  that  several  rhapsodists  originally 
composed  the  songs'  from  which  the  Diad  was  subsequently 
compiled. 

A  theory  so  new  and  so  startling,  advanced  by  so  eminent 
scholars,  at  once  attracted  general  attention  in  that  age  of 
critical  mquiry.  The  skeptical  tendency  of  the  German 
scholars  inclined  them  to  receive  the  bypothesb  of  Wolf  and 
Heyne  with  favor;  and  for  thirty  years  they  embraced, 
almost  universally,  the  negative  portion  of  this  theory,  differ- 
ing from  one  another  only  in  regard  to  the  origin  which  should 
be  ascribed  to  these  poems,  in  contradiction  to  the  old  belief 
which  they  united  in  rejecting.  In  \be  other  European  coun- 
tries, the  Wolfian  bypothesb  found  fewer  advocates.  In 
England,  it  was  attacked  with  much  spirit  by  Richard  Payne 
Knight,  and  the  French  and  Italian  stholars  generally  con- 
demned it  as  wild  and  absurd*  The  new  theory,  however, 
found  so  many  able  advocates  that,  in  the  generation  immedi- 
ately after  the  publication  of  Wolf's  work,  it  was  not  only 
generally  adopted  in  Germany,  but  its  influence  was  gradually 
felt  throughout  Europe,  and  some  scholars  even  in  conserva- 
tive England  gave  it  their  full  assent. 

But  in  the  first  stages  of  every  such  controversy,  the  skep- 
tical view  is  more  generally  favored,  and  carried  to  greater 
lengths,  than  afterwards.  Whenever  investigation  discovers 
errcm  in  an  old  belief,  and  finds  that  the  foundations  on  which 
it  rests  are  in  many  cases  uncertain  and  unstable,  we  are 
prone  to  conclude  that,  since  a  part  is  false,  the  whole  is  false 
also,  and  thus  run  from  the  extreme  of  credulity  to  the  ex- 
treme of  skepticism.  That  there  must  have  been  some  truth 
at  the  bottom  of  the  belief  which  has  obtained  general  accept- 
ance, the  united  voices  of  history  and  of  reason  declare  to  us ; 
but  ibis  fact  is  often  disregarded,  and  we  do  not,  at  first,  hesi- 
tate to  deny  entirely  the  truth  of  a  doctrine  which  we  have 

*£zcuniu  annexed  to  his  Bbmm  CSM?mtfia,ToL  viii. 
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proved  to  be  unsound  in  some  respects.  But  a  reaction  soon 
follows ;  and  the  time  comes  when  men  begin  to  search  far 
the  elements  of  truth  in  the  old  faith,  and  to  aaopt  a  modified 
belief,  retaining  many  of  the  features  of  the  old,  but  purified 
fix>m  its  corruptions  and  errors.  To  this,  the  second  period 
in  all  such  controversies,  that  on  the  poems  of  Homer  has 
now  arrived ;  and  the  general  result  to  which  the  inquiries  of 
scholars  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  have  led,  is  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  extreme,  skeptical  views  of  Wolf  and  Heyne,  and 
the  adoption  of  a  belief,  more  or  less  modified,  in  the  origbal 
«nity  of  the  Homeric  poems.  The  hypothesis  of  Wdf, 
indeed,  has  by  no  means  been  abandoned,  and,  as  recently  as 
1841,  it  was  supported  with  the  greatest  confidence,  and  with 
many  new  and  original  arguments,  by  Lachmann.*  Its  ad- 
vocates, however,  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  many  of 
the  arguments  on  which  it  was  originally  founded,  and  have 
&iled  to  bring  forward  others  sufficient  to  establish  it.  The 
discussion  has  already  gone  far  enough  for  us  to  discern  some 
definite  results;  and  we  feel  justified  in  saying  that  there  are 
important  conclusions  which,  —  though  the  prejudices  of 
education  and  of  favoiite  opinions  may  prevent  many  of  the 
scholars  of  this  generation  from  acknowledging  them,  — pos- 
terity will  regard  as  established  by  the  investigations  that 
have  been  already  made.  We  hope  to  show  that  the  truth 
of  this  proposition  can  no  longer  be  doubted ;  that  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  —  whether  both  were  written  by  the  same  poet 
or  not,  —  are,  each,  essentially  and  in  the  main,  the  wwk  of 
a  single  author,  —  the  production  of  one  mind,  and  not  of 
many. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  there  is  a  pretumpiian  in 
favor  of  this  proposition.  Here  are  two  connected  poems, 
each  forming  a  regular  and  symmetrical  whole,  purporting  to 
be  the  work  of  a  single  author,  and  universally  regarded  as 
such  for  twenty^five  centuries.  Even  if  it  be  proved  that 
the  same  man  is  not  the  author  of  both,  the  presumption  is 
not  destroyed  that  either  of  them  was  composed  by  a  single 
mdividual.     The  burden  of  proof,  then,  lies  upon  those  who 

*  UUr  die  ersten  atehn  Bikher  dtr  Jiiaty  voa  Heron  Lacfaroann.  (Aikandlungtn 
dm Kimi^lkhtn  Akademit dm  Wlmiudyifun sm Berim,  1837.)  FMnureBonuM- 
ungtn  uber  die  JUoi,  voa  Heron  Lachmann.  {Abhandiungen,  ifc,,  1841.)  Ber- 
lin.   1843* 
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dispute  the  ancient  belief.  They  are  bound  to  show,  either 
that  the  old  th^ry  is  disproyed  by  certain  and  acknowledged 
facts,  or  that  it  is  in  itself  incredible  and  absurd ;  and  they 
are  bound,  at  the  same  time,  to  advance  a  more  probable 
supposition  of  their  own.  Moreover,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that,  to  establish  the  single  authorship  of  these  po^sis, 
if  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  bring  forward  demonstra- 
tive, mathematical  evidence,  or  show  that  no  objection  what- 
ever can  be  urged  against  it;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that,  though  there  may  be  some  probabilities  on  both  sides, 
the  balance  is  in  our  favor.  The  evidence  for  many,  indeed 
most,  of  the  truths  that  we  regard  as  unquestionable,  is  not 
prq>erly  demonstrative,  but  only  probable.  Even  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion  is  establbhed,  so  far  as  external  evi- 
dence is  concerned,  by  the  preponderance  of  probabilities* 
We  may  allow,  then,  that  many  of  the  arguments  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Homeric  unity  hi^e  considerable  force,  — 
that  some  of  them  can  be  answered  with  difficulty,  and 
others  not  at  all ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  may  consider 
the  arguments  for  it  as  of  such  weight,  the  probabilities  as 
so  greatly  in  its  favor,  as  to  feel  a  moral  certainty  of  its 
troth. 

The  first  proposition  which  Wolf  attempted  to  prove  in 
his  Prolegomena  is,  that  the  art  o(  writing  and  the  use  of 
Bumageable  writing  materials  were  unknown  in  the  age  when 
the  Homeric  poems  were  composed.  He  then  urged  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  man  to  design  and  compose, 
unaided  by  the  art  of  writing,  connected  poems  of  snob 
length  as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  He  maintained),  with  the 
greatest  earnestness,  that  this  is  an  impossibility  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  resulting  from  the  very  constitution 
of  our  faculties ;  so  that  it  is  incredible  that  it  should  be 
surmounted,  even  by  the  most  extraordinary  and  exahed 
genius.  But  the  very  proposition  on  which  Wolf  based  his 
argument  has  been  denied,  —  particularly  by  Kreuser  in 
1^8,  and  by  Nitzch  afterwards ;  and,  as  Prof.  Ritschl,  of 
Bonn,  declared  in  1838,  we  can  no  longer  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  Oiad  and  Odyssey  were  not  originally  committed  to 
writing.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  doctrine  of  the 
oral  transmission  of  these  poems  still  keeps  its  ground,  though 
many  reject  the  premises  from  which  Wolf  drew  it,  as  well 
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as  the  conclusion  to  which  it  led  him.  The  language  of  the 
poems  is  thought  to  show  that  they  were  rec^fed  for  several 
centuries  before  they  were  committed  to  writing;  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  prevailing  (though  not  the  universal)  belief  of 
scholars  at  the  present  day,  that  the  digamma  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  poet,  and  bis  works  not  written  out  till  that 
prefix  had  been  laid  aside.  The  oral  transmission,  howevef, 
of  these  poems  has  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  an  insuperable 
objection  to  the  theory  of  their  having  a  single  author.  We 
know  that  other  poems,  of  even  greater  length,  have  been 
preserved  by  memory  alone.*  Plato  speaks  of  the  invention 
of  letters  as  the  great  enieebler  of  memory.  But,  even 
where  the  use  of  writing  has  been  introduced,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  memory  thus  rendered  less  necessary,  there 
have  been  extraordinary  manifestations  of  thb  faculty  so 
numerous  as  to  make  us  easily  believe  that,  in  earlier  ages, 
it  attained  a  surprising  perfection.  We  are  ready  to  say, 
then,  with  Payne  Knight,  that  there  is  nothing  wonderful,  — 
or,  at  least,  with  Mr.  Grote,  that  there  is  nothing  improbable, 
in  the  supposition  that  the  Homeric  poems  were  preserved 
entire  for  several  centuries  before  they  were  committed  to 
writing,  since  they  were  handed  down  by  a  class  of  men 
who,  hired  at  a  liberal  price  by  all  the  kings  and  states  of 
Greece,  gave  their  undivided  attention  to  learn,  retain,  and 
correctly  reCite  them.  Indeed,  Wolf  himself  says  that  he 
considers  the  capacity  of  memory  which  could  retain  the 
whole  of  Homer  as  by  no  means  extraordinary,  and  thinks 
that  good  riiapsodists  could  sometimes  remember  much  more 
than  this.  .  He  has  been  misunderstood  on  this  point  by  some 
writers,  who  have  represented  him  as  resting  his  theory 
partly  on  the  ground  of  the  impossibility  of  the  preservation 
of  these  poems  in  an  age  when  no  use  was  made  of  writing 
materials,  and  charged  him  with  inconsistency  in  devoting 
several  pages  to  show  the  wonderful  powers  of  memory  of 
the  rhapsodists.  But  Wolf's  arguments  are  directed  agabst 
the  possibility  of  the  composition  of  such  poems,  not  that  of 


♦  Calmuc  and  Indian  epic*,— longer  Ihan  the  Homeric  Poems,  ihough  greatlf 
inferior  in  beanty,  and  which  have  been  said  to  bear  about  the  same  proportion  to 
the  Iliad  and  Odysaejr  as  the  Pyramids  to  the  Parthenon,  —  have  been  thus  {wa- 
served.  The  songs  of  the  Icelandic  Skalds  were  transmitted  orally  for  a  period 
longer  than  two  oeatnriet.    Many  similar  instanoea  might  be  cited. 
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their  preservation  ;   we  will  now  see  to  how  much  weight 
they  are  entitled* 

That  a  poet*  could  conceive  the  design  of  a  work  like  the 
Iliad  or  Odyssey,  before  the  art  of  writing  was  known,  we 
think  there  b  no  reason  to  doubt.  It  has  never  been  denied 
that  short  rhapsodies  were  composed  without  the  aid  of  this 
art ;  and  why  is  it  incredible,  that  the  poet  who  could  form 
the  plan  of  a  number  of  short  poems,  should  be  able  also  to 
design  a  long  one  ?  Even  if  the  conception  of  a  long,  con- 
tinuous poem  was  beyond  the  powers  of  most  rhapsodists, 
why  might  not  an  extraordinary  genius  arise,  equal  to  the 
task?  Heyne  says  it  is  improbable  that  the  Iliad  was 
composed  by  one  author,  because  we  cannot  suppose  that 
a  man  in  the  Homeric  age  should  write  by  rules;  —  as  if 
a  man  of  genius  like  Homer  would  compose  by  rules,  and 
never  be  able  to  go  beyond  former  models !  The  rules  of 
such  a  man  are  the  promptings  of  his  own  mind ;  his  genius 
b  not  confined  within  prescribed  limits.  Again,  the  plan  of 
the  Iliad  is  not  so  artificial  as  some  have  supposed.  From 
the  very  nature  of  the  eariy  heroic  poetry,  and  the  manner 
of  its  recitation,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  in  the  poems  of 
Homer  those  indications  of  artifice  and  of  a  plan  elaborated 
with  minute  exactness,  which  we  find  in  modem  epics.  It  is 
a  certain  consistency  of  character  and  connection  of  story, 
exciting  a  sustained  and  uniform  interest  throughout  the 
poem,  that  we  discover  in  the  Iliad ;  and  that  a  rhapsodist 
could  conceive  the  plan  of  a  connected  poem  of  this  kind  is 
neither  incredible  nor  improbable,  though  it  were  in  an  age 
when  he  could  receive  no  assistance  from  writing  materials. 
The  human  mind  was  the  same  then  as  now ;  it  had  the 
same  wondeiful  capacities,  and  could  entertain  the  same 
lofty  conceptions.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  us  hardly  possible 
that  a  bard  of  genius,  who  could  compose  separate  songs  like 
those  said  to  be  embodied  in  the  Iliad,  should  pass  his  life 
without  forming  the  plan  of  some  large,  continuous  poem,  of 
sufficient  extent  to  afford  a  field  for  the  exertion  of  his 
powers  in  the  consistent  development  of  bis  characters  and 
the  production  of  a  complete  and  symmetrical  work. 

Nor  do  we  see  any  thing  to  prevent  the  composition  of 
such  a  work  at  that  period.  We  have  seen  that  other 
poems,  of  even  greater  lengthy  have  been  produced  without 
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the  aid  of  writing.  And,  in  an  age  when  the  memory  was 
cultivated  to  such  an  extent,  why  could  not  a  rhapsodist 
remember  his  own  songs,  as  well  as  those  of  others  ?  And 
why  could  not  the  Homer,  who,  as  Wolf  admits,  could  com- 
pose and  remember  a  number  of  short  lays,  compose  and 
remember  likewise  a  long  poem,  —  a  series  of  connected 
lays  ?  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition,  that 
Homer  was  assisted  in  the  composition  of  his  works  by  the 
memory  of  others,  and  taught  the  successive  portions  of  his 
poems  to  his  pupils  or  followers. 

In  confirmation  of  his  doctrine  on  this  pdnt.  Wolf  asserts 
that  all  foimer  poems  were  very  much  shorter  than  those 
which  we  ascribe  to  Homer.  Admitting  this  to  be  the  fact, 
why  is  it  impossible  that  a  bard  of  great  genius  should  con- 
ceive and  execute  a  work  on  a  grander  scale  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  ?  But  Wolf  assumed  too  hastily  that  the  tran- 
sition was  thus  abrupt  fix>m  the  earlier  bards ;  and  Welcker, 
in  his  learned  work  on  the  **  Epic  Cycle,''  thinks  he  has 
good  ground  for  saying  that,  before  the  date  of  the  Diad  and 
Odyssey,  longer  poems  than  they  had  been  composed.  Wolf 
urged,  in  further  confirmation  of  bis  theory,  that  these  poems 
are  too  long  for  recitation ;  but  here,  also,  be  assumes  too 
much ;  because  he  cannot  show  that  there  were  not  festivals 
of  several  days  in  duration,  as  many  suppose,  in  which  they 
were  recited. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted,  and  we  may  consider  it  as 
established,  that  these,  the  chief  objections  of  Wolf  and  his 
immediate  followers  to  the  single  authorship  of  these  poems, 
have  been  satisfactorily  answered ;  and  that  the  natural 
impossibility,  — -  the  "  plcme  ineluctabilis  vi$  naturte^*^  — 
which  is  said  to  preclude  the  idea  of  such  worics  being  com- 
posed by  one  man,  does  not  exist. 

But  it  has  been  maintained,  further,  that  there  is  direct 
historical  evid^ce  by  which  the  theory  of  Wolf  and  Heyne 
is  confirmed  and  established ;  and  Montbel,  —  in  his  able 
HUioire  du  Poesiei  HomeriqueSj  published  in  Paris  in 
1831,  in  which  he  avows  himself  a  follower  of  Wolf, — 
charges  his  opponents  with  belonging  to  the  '<  esthetic " 
instead  of  the  "  historic  "  school,  and  "  taking  for  their  point 
of  departure  a  sort  of  internal  conviction,"  instead  of  looking 
for  the  Acts  history  furnishes,  and  then  drawbg  their  infer- 
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eaces  from  them.  Wolf  asserts  that  ^<  the  unanimous  voice 
of  all  antiquity  testifies  that  Pisistratus  first  committed  the 
poems  of  Homer  to  writing,  and  reduced  them  to  that  ord^ 
in  which  they  are  now  read  ; "  and  that  it  was  at  this  time 
that  the  separate  songs,  of  which  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are 
composed,  were  first  blended  together.  In  proof  of  this  pro- 
position  he  cites  various  passages  fit>m  old  historians  and 
scholiasts.  These  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  give ;  but 
^e  have  no  hesitation  in  sajring  that  not  a  passage  has  been 
cited  by  which  such  conclusions  are  warranted,  or  which 
necessarily  implies  any  thing  more  than  that  Pisistratus  made 
a  new  edition  of  poems  wh^h  had  already  existed  in  a  com- 
plete form.  Indeed,  several  ancient  writers  distinctly  state 
that  the  work  of  Pisistratus  was  merely  to  re-collect  the  scat- 
tered fragments  of  Homer,  and  restore  them  to  their  primitive 
shape.  Not  only  is  the  theory  which  assigns  to  Pisistratus 
the  uniting  of  the  detached  songs  of  the  Ikmeric  bards  into 
two  cminected  poems  unsupported  by  historical  evidence,  but 
there  are  many  insuperable  objections  to  it,  arisbg  from  its 
incredibility  in  itself,  and  its  inconsistency  with  Grecian 
habits  and  opinions.  Mr.  Grote  presents  these  objections  so 
fully,  clearly,  and  forcibly,  that  we  need  only  refer  our  read- 
ers to  the  masterly  statement  of  them  in  his  pages,  (Vol.  U. 
pp.  203*- 2 16.)  We  will  only  state  here,  that  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  scholars  who  have  examined  this  question 
concur  in  the  opinion  he  expresses,  that  <<the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  were  entire  poems  long  anterior  to  Pisistratus." 

We  have  seen  that  the  chief  arguments  of  Wolf  and 
Heyne  and  their  early  followers  have  been  satisfactorily 
answered.  There  are  other  grounds,  however,  on  which 
their  theory  is  still  maintained  with  the  greatest  confidence 
and  earnestness.  The  internal  evidence  afibrded  by  the 
poems  themselves  b  that  to  which  both  parties  now  appeal 
with  most  confidence  ;  and  this  attention  to  the  internal  evi- 
dence particularly  characterizes  the  present  state  of  the  con- 
troversy. It  is  acknowledged  on  both  sides,  that  all  the 
arguments  that  can  be  brought  from  fects  extraneous  to  the 
poems  themsdves,  whatever  force  they  may  be  thought  to 
have  in  corroboration  of  the  results  to  which  the  evidence 
fiimished  by  an  examination  of  the  poems  may  lead,  are 
insufficient,  without  such  evidence,  to  establish  any  certain 
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conclusion.  Bat  the  theory  of  the  single  authorship  of  these 
poems  has  not  been  shaken  by  any  arguments  from  internal 
evidence.  On  the  contrary^  it  b  iix)m  such  that  it  derives  its 
strongest  confirmation. 

Although  arguments  of  this  kind  have  but  recently  taken  the 
most  prominent  place  in  this  discussion,  they  have,  from  the 
very  commencement  of  the  controversy,  been  urged  with 
great  earnestness  by  both  parties.  Wolf  himself  thought 
that  he  found,  on  an  examination  of  the  poems,  indications 
confirming  his  hypothesis.  He  discovered,  he  said,  traces  of 
th^  hands  of  the  joiners ;  and  found  not  only  single  passages, 
but  whole  rhapsodies,  both  in  the  Siad  and  the  Odyssey, 
which  he  considered  as  bearing  internal  evidence  that  they 
are  not  the  woik  of  Homer, — that  is,  of  the  rhapsodist  by 
whom  the  greater  part  of  the  separate  songs  were  com- 
posed. But  since  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  the  single 
authorship  of  the  Iliad  have  been  driven  to  the  argument 
from  internal  evidence  as  their  last  refuge,  it  has  been  pre- 
sented with  much  greater  minuteness  and  particularity  than 
ever  before.  Lachmann  stands  at  the  head  of  those  who 
have  attacked  the  theory  of  Homeric  unity  with  it.  In  his 
papers  read  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin,  in  1837 
and  1841,  he  has  very  closely  and  minutely  examined  the 
Iliad,  and  divided  the  first  twenty-two  books  into  sixteen 
portions,  which,  he  maintains,  are  each  separate  and  uncon- 
nected lays,  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  the  production  of  the 
same,  in  others,  certainly  of  different  authors.  Thus  this 
bold  inquirer  not  only  asserts  that  the  Iliad  is  an  aggregate 
of  independent  songs  composed  by  different  bards,  but  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  point  out  the  different  lays,  and  separate 
them  from  the  collection  in  which  they  are  incorporated. 
He  attempts  to  establish  his  theory  by  pointing  out  defects 
and  inequalities  in  the  Diad,  inconsistencies  in  the  action, 
time,  and  characters,  and  variations  of  grammatical  form  and 
metrical  structure.  But  in  his  observations,  though  advanced 
with  the  most  comfortable  complacency,  it  is  easy  to  detect 
an  extravagant  spirit  of  raicrocriticism,  and  the  merest  cap- 
tatio  argiuiarutn.  Notwithstanding  the  great  ability  and 
ingenuity  which  bis  papers  on  many  points  display,  they 
have  not  had  a  fevorable  reception  among  scholars.  Mr. 
Grote,  who  treats  them  with  the  respect  due  to  the  eaiinent 
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scholarship  of  their  author,  says  he  finds  himself  ^^  constantly 
dissenting  from  that  critical  feeling,  on  the  strength  of  which 
Lachmann  cuts  out  parts  as  interpolations,  and  dbcovers 
traces  of  the  hand  of  distinct  poets;  that  hb  objections 
against  the  continuity  of  the  narrative  are  often  founded  upon 
lines  which  the  ancient  scholiasts  and  Mr.  Payne  Knight  had 
already  pronounced  to  he  interpolations ;  and  that  such  of 
fais  objections  as  are  founded  upon  lines  undisputed,  admit  in 
many  cases  of  a  complete  and  satisfactory  reply."  Many  of 
.the  objections  of  this  German  critic,  which  seem  entitled  to 
the  most  weight,  may  be  easily  explained,  as  Bishop  Thirl- 
.wall  suggests,  on  Prof.  Ritschl's  hypothesis,  that  Homer  made 
£ree  use  of  former  materials. 

Indeed,  we  are  persuaded  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
in  the  poems  themselves  proofs  sufficient  to  establish*  the 
position  that  they  were  composed  by  various  authors.  For 
-to  do  this  it  is  not  enough  to  point  out  particular  omissions, 
inconsistencies,  and  contradictions;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
show  that  the  proofs  of  separate  authorship  outweigh  in 
force  the  proo£i  of  unity  and  design  exhibited  throughout  the 
poem.  It  is  not  by  finding  little  imperfections  and  incongru- 
ities in  a  work  that  its  genuineness  can  be  impeached.  If  it 
-were  so,  the  authenticity  of  not  a  single  work  of  genius  would 
be  secure.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  in  future  ages  the 
authorship  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  or  of  one  of  the 
play^  of  Shakspeare,  should  be  as  unsettled  as  is  that  of  the 
Homeric  Poems; — we  fear  they  would  be  as  unmercifully 
mangled  under  the  knife  of  a  Lachmann  as  the  Iliad  has 
been.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  criticisms  on  Shakspeare,  often 
complains  of  <<  absurdities,"  'incongruities,"  and  ^'  inconsist- 
encies "  in  his  dramas ;  in  one  play,  he  finds  many  pa3sages 
which  he  pronounces  "  mean,  childish,  and  vulgar ; "  in 
another,  he  says  **  the  action  begins  and  ends  often  before 
the  conclusion,  and  the  different  parts  might  change  places 
without  inconvenience."  Now,  it  is  on  precisely  such  incon- 
sistencies and  defects  as  these  that  Lachmann  disputes  the 
single  authorship  of  the  Iliad.  We  can  hardly  find  a  work 
of  genius  in  which  similar  incongruities  are  not  discoverable. 
Any  one  reading  the  chapters  on  Cervantes,  in  Mr.  Ticknor's 
History  of  Spanish  Literature,  will  be  struck  with  the  great 
resemblance  between  the  very  numerous  contradictions  and 
34* 
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inconsistencies  in  Don  Quixote,  and  those  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.*  The  most  highly  esteemed  works  we  possess 
have,  in  many  cases,  been  censured  for  imperfection  of  plan 
and  inconsistencies  of  action  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  demanding 
something  beyond  the  reach  of  human  faculties,  to  expect 
that  a  work  should  be  free  from  inequalities  of  style  and 
inadvertences  of  composition.  An  author  may  realize  his 
intention  incompletely,  and  may  be  attentive  only  to  his 
general  plan,  neglecting  the  details  of  his  work;  and  indeed 
there  are  a  thousand  ways  in  which  such  inconsistencies  in 
writteii  productions  may  be  occasioned.  Nor  are  such  incon- 
sistencies, within  certain  limits,  to  be  considered  as  defects. 
"  Faultless  precbion  of  detail,  is  the  attribute  of  mediocrity."! 
Nature  herself  produces  her  symmetry  by  a  beautiful  irregu- 
larity ;  and  never  makes  the  two  sides  of  the  same  human 
face  exactly  similar. 

But,  though  these  allegations  of  inconsistencies  and  incon- 
gruities are  of  little  weight  as  arguments  against  the  single 
authorship  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the  general  symmetry  of 
structure,  and  the  uniformity  of  tone  and  sentiment  tb&t  each 
exhibits,  are  of  great  force  to  prove  that  it  is  the  production 
of  one  mind ;  for  although  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
greatest  work  of  any  one  author  may  have  defects  and  incon- 
sistencies, it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  a  num- 
ber of  men  should  write  a  quantity  of  separate  songs,  which 
should  so  correspond  in  style,  subject,  and  character  as  to 
be  capable  of  being  united  in  one  aggregate,  which  should 
have  the  appearance  of  a  uniform,  regular,  and  connected 
poem,  and  be  accepted  as  such,  for  ages,  by  the  world. 
Now  it  is  maintained  that  each  of  the  poems  of  Homer 
exhibits  a  unity  of  action  and  sentiment- which  can  be 
accounted  for  on  no  other  supposition  than  that  it  is  the 
work  of  one  mind ;  that  we  cannot  conceive  that  the  pro- 
ductions of  different,  independent  authors  should  be  collected 
together  so  as  to  form  a  whole  of  such  uniformity  of  style 
and  sentiment;  that  the  consistent  development  and  por- 

*  Mr.  Mure,  in  hie  History  of  Greek  Literature,  points  out  similar  inoobereocies 
in  the  works  of  Vii^grii,  Dante,  Milton,  and  Scott.  The  same  writer,  speaking  of 
the  self-contradictions  of  Wolr,  says:  "  Were  the  principles  of  his  school  of  com- 
mentary to  be  enforced  against  his  own  Prolegomena,  that  essay  could  not  po»- 
aibly,  in  its  integrity,  be  the  work  of  the  same  author."    Vol.  i  p.  196. 

t  Longinus  JJe  SubtiiHiiatif  xzxiii.,  quoted  by  Mr.  Mure. 
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traiture  of  the  characters,  and  the  manner  in  which  their 
individuality  is  preserved  throughout,  bear  witness  to  the 
genius  of  one  master-mind. 

In  the  Odyssey,  the  unity  of  plan  and  sustained  progress 
of  the  story  are  so  striking  as  to  be  almost  sufficient  of  them- 
selves to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  as  to  its  single 
authorship.  The  very  few  and  inconsiderable  marks  of  inco- 
herence that  it  exhibits  are  such  as  we  cannot  at  all  wonder 
at,  especially  when  we  consider  for  what  hearers  it  was  com- 
posed. Mr.  Grote  says  that,  if  we  had  the  Odyssey  alone, 
the  question  of  Homeric  unity  would  never  have  been  raised ; 
and  be  brings  with  great  force  an  argument  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  dbproving  the  authenticity  of  this  poem,  to  prove 
that  the  Iliad  might  have  been  composed,  like  it,  before  the 
use  of  writing,  and  preserved  entire  to  this  day. 

The  Iliad,  it  is  true,  exhibits  some  incoherencies.  These, 
however,  are  easily  accounted  for ;  and  there  are  sufficient 
indications  that  the  poem  is,  in  the  main,  the  composition  of 
one  bard.  As  we  have  before  remarked,  we  are  not  to  ex- 
pect tc^  find  the  early  heroic  poems  perfectly  symmetrical  and 
regularly  developed  works.  We  think  that  some  of  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Homeric  unity  have  insisted  too  strongly  on  the 
perfect  regularity  of  structure  in  the  Iliad.  Because  Aristotle 
drew  it  from  his  rules  of  epical  composition,  and  subsequent 
writers  of  epics  have  bound  themselves  down  to  it  as  a  model, 
we  wrongly  infer  that  its  author  elaborated  his  plan  with  all 
the  artifice  and  scrupulous  regularity  of  modem  poets.  When 
we  speak  of  the  plan  of  a  poem  composed  in  the  age  of 
Homer,  we  must  use  the  word  in  a  more  general  sense  than 
when  speaking  of  modern  productions.  All  that  we  can  look 
for  in  such  a  work  intended  for  public  recitation,  and  not  for 
thd  private  perusal  of  the  closet,  is  a  certain  consistency  of 
the  characters,  and  harmony  of  the  parts,  sufficient  to  keep 
up  the  interest  of  the  hearers  throughput  the  poem  by  the 
continued  development  of  the  same  subject.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain unity  and  consistency,  indeed,  that  would  necessarily 
exist  in  a  composition  produced  by  a  single  mind ;  and  such 
we  find  in  the  Iliad,  so  marked  and  conspicuous  as  to  make 
us  unwilling  to  believe  that  it  is  the  work  of  several  authors. 
Heyne  admits  and  praises  the  general  unity,  harmony,  and 
completeness  of  the  Iliad.     We  copy  his  sketch  of  the  plan. 
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as  being  dear,  concise,  and  complete,  and  giving  such  an 
explanation  of  the  scheme  of  the  poem  as  to  answer  entirely 
the  objection  sometimes  urged  against  its  unity,  on  account 
of  the  large  space  occupied  in  the  account  of  the  contests  of 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  while  the  hero,  Achilles,  is  kept  out 
of  sight.  •  "  The  proper  subject  of  the  Iliad,"  be  says,  '^  is 
the  various  fortunes  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  Trojans  in  con- 
sequence of  the  wrath  of  Achilles  and  his  subsequent  valor ; 
these  fortunes,  however,  are  not  recounted  for  their  own  sake, 
but  with  this  design,  that,  through  them,  the  valor  of 
Achilles  may  be  made  conspicuous,  —  without  bis  aid  the 
Greeks  being  vanquished,  but  with  it,  victorious."  Wolf, 
also,  makes  a  striking  admission  of  the  effect  produced  upon 
his  own  mind  by  the  harmony  and  consistency  of  the  Homeric 
poems ;  and  confesses  that,  as  often  as,  withdrawing  himself 
fiom  the  historical  arguments,  he  confines  bis  attention  to  the 
poems  themselves,  he  is  so  struck  with  their  uniformity  of 
tone  and  coloring,  and  the  many  seeming  indications  of  their 
being  the  productions  of  the  same  mind,  that  he  is  almost 
mduced  to  believe  that  his  researches  have  mbled  l)im,  and 
that  be  ought  to  abandon  his  theory.  The  admissions  of 
these,  the  greatest  of  the  assailants  of  the  Homer  of  old  faith 
and  tradition,  can  be  urged  with  great  force  against  the  Lach- 
manns  of  our  tiroes,  who  pretend  to  find,  in  the  poems  which 
bear  his  name,  nothing  but  aggregations  of  the  works  of  vari- 
ous authors. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  moreover,  that  the  most  strenu- 
ous advocates  of  the  Homeric  unity  do  not  deny  that  there 
are  numerous  interpolations  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  and 
this  fact  is  sufficient  to  account  for  many  inequalities  of  the 
style,  and  inconsistencies  of  the  action.  It  woukl  be  strange, 
indeed,  if  such  interpolations  were  not  found  in  a  work  orally 
transmitted  for  several  centuries,  and  exposed  to  constant 
changes  at  the  hands  of  successive  rhapsodists  and  editors. 
But  the  uniformity  of  texture  of  the  poems  is  sufficient  proof 
that  the  whole  web  is,  in  the  main,  the  work  of  one  author, 
whatever  threads  may  have  been  woven  in  by  other  hands. 
Mr.  Mure,  after  a  masterly  analysis  of  the  different  charac- 
ters in  the  Iliad,  declares  that  it  is  impossible  that  '<  a  series 
of  such  singularly  delicate  portraits,  individualized  by  so  subtle 
a  unity  of  mechanism,  not  only  in  their  broader  features  of 
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peculiarity^  but  in  the  nicest  turns  of  sentiment  and  phraseol- 
ogjy  can  be  the  produce  of  the  medley  of  artists  to  which  the 
Wol6an  school  assigns  them."  <<  It  were  about  as  probable," 
he  adds,  **  that  some  ten  or  twenty  sculptors  of  the  age  of 
Pericles,  undertaking  each  a  different  part  or  limb  of  a  statue 
of  Jupiter,  should  have  produced  the  Olympian  Jove  of  Phi- 
dias, as  that  a  number  of  ballad  singers  should  succeed,  by  a 
similar  process  of  patchwork,  in  producing  the  Achilles,  or 
the  Agamemnon,  the  Priam,  the  Hector,  or  the  Helen  of 
Homer."  • 

The  harmony  of  the  parts  and  consistency  of  the  charac- 
ters, then,  so  manifest  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  satisfy  us 
that  each  is  the  production  of  one  mind.  It  is,  we  think,  a 
spirit  of  hypercriticism  that  has  dictated  the  attacks  which 
have  been  made  on  the  unity  and  symmetry  of  these  poems ; 
and  we  may  well  call  in  question  the  qualifications  to  judge 
of  the  poetical  beauties  and  consistency  of  a  work,  possessed 
by  a  man  who  has  grown  one-sided  by  his  exclusive  attention 
to  grammatical  and  verbal  criticism,  and  who  is  accustomed 
to  regai^  the  minutiae  of  the  details  more  than  the  general 
effect  of  th*e  whole. 

To  us  it  appears  a  supposition  the  most  extravagant  and 
incredible,  that  the  songs  of  a  great  number  of  bards  should 
be  collected  together  and  moulded  into  a  single  poem  of  such 
unity  of  action  and  such  uniformity  of  tone  and  coloring,  as 
to  be  received  for  ages,  without  suspicion,  by  critics  and 
scholars,  as  the  production  of  one  author.  That  must,  as  it 
has  been  truly  said,  have  been  a  fruitful  age  that  brought 
forth  such  a  flock  of  poets  in  a  few  centuries,  all  of  such 
transcendent  excellence  as  to  have  been  unrivalled  for  three 
thousand  years.  Indeed,  that  each  of  the  Homeric  poems  is, 
in  the  main,  the  production  of  one  bard,  we  should  be  forced 
to  believe>  even  if  we  adopted  a  great  part  of  the  conclusions 
of  Wolf  or  of  Heyne  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  composed.  So  in  regard  to  Dr.  Strauss's  attempt  to 
overthrow  a  more  important  belief,  Coquerel  says,  "  In  the 
midst  of  his  infidelity,  Strauss  is  forced  to  leave  erect  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  the  parts  of  the  Christian  edifice  to  enable 
us  to  rebuild  it  in  its  entireness."     We  could  never  give  our 

*  IZZnory  of  Qr$ek  LUerature,  vol.  i.  p.  861. 
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assent  to  Wolf's  hypothesis  so  far  as  not  to  consider  that  that 
one  rhapsodist  who,  as  he  says,  composed  the  greater  part  of 
the  lays  now  united  in  the  Iliad,  composed  them  with  refer- 
ence to  each  other,  —  as  parts  of  one  woric  or  series  of  rhap- 
sodies,—-and  in  accordance  with  a  plan  as  regular  and  as 
definite  as  a  man  of  genius  would  be  likely  to  form  of  any 
work  m  that  age ;  and  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing that  the  successive  songs  in  which  the  same  charac- 
ters are  consistently  developed,  and  the  same  action  carried 
on,  form  together  a  complete  poem,  even  if  the  parts  were 
recited  at  diffisrent  places,  and  the  author,  though  having  a 
general  plan  in  his  mind,  was  not  able  to  exhibit  it  to  the 
multitude.  And  still  noore,  if  we  accepted  most  of  the  con- 
clusions of  Heyne,  should  we  say  that  the  one  man,  who, 
according  to  his  theory,  skilfully  combined  the  lays  of  various 
former  ihapsodists  into  one  great  poem,  was,  in  fact,  and  in 
all  essential  particulars,  the  real,  the  original  author  of  that 
poem.  We  cannot«  conceive  of  one  man's  patching  together 
a  number  of  different  songs  into  the  form  of  a  connected  and 
consistent  poem,  without  remodelling  and  recasting  them  in 
his  own  mind ;  he  who  combined  preexisting  ihapsodies  into 
one  comprehensive  whole  must  have  gone  far  to  rewrite  the 
whole  poem;  the  crude  materials  of  the  work  must  have 
passed  through  **  the  glowing  crucible  of  one  assimilating, 
informing,  and  transfusing  mind."  Heyne  himself  seems  to 
have  perceived  this  fact  in  part.  <<  Now  let  that  noble  gen- 
ius,'' he  says,  ^^  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  union  with 
so  admirable  skill,  be  our  Homer.  I  grant  him  inspiratbn, 
in  common  with  the  old  AoiSoC* 

Thus  is  the  single  authorship  of  the  Homeric  poems  estab- 
lished, and  thus  signally  have  all  the  attempts  to  disprove  it 
failed.  We  cannot  but  think  its  opponents  chargeable  some- 
times with  one-sided  views  and  with  illogical  reasoning ;  and 
we  often  discover  in  them  the  fault  which  has  been  attributed 
to  many  German  critics,  that  they  allow  evidences  slight  in 
strength,  or  inferior  in  kind,  to  tell  when  pointing  to  negative 
conclusions,  while  more  cogent  and  commanding  considera- 
tions are  passed  lighUy  by,  if  they  tend  to  sustain  the  affirma- 
tive side  of  an  inquiry. 

Homer,  then,  still  remabs ;  and,  as  we  read  the  immortal 
poems  which  bear  his  name,  we  may  still  feel  the  assurance 
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that,  though  both  may  not  be  the  work  of  the  same  author, 
each  is,  in  the  main,  the  production  of  one  master-mind,  — • 
the  creation  of  one  and  the  same  transcendent  genius.  Addi- 
tions may  have  been  made  to  the  original  structure,  and  por- 
tions fallen  to  decay;  but  we  can  still  trace  many  of  its 
original  proportions,  and  enjoy  the  general  effect  designed  by 
the  architect.  The  author  of  the  Iliad,  at  least,  —  the  greater 
of  the  two  poems,  —  is  no  6ctitious  personage,  the  offipring 
of  blind  tradition  and  credulous  faith ;  and  it  is  not  an  empty, 
counterfeit  name,  that  the  world  has  venerated  as  Homer  for 
twenty-five  hundred  years. 

So  much,  we  may  say  with  confidence,  has  been  estab- 
lished. But  when  we  push  our  inquiries  fardier,  and  endeavor 
to  ascertain  the  particulars  of  the  composition  of  these  poems, 
the  circumstances  of  Homer's  life,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  first  published  his  songs  to  the  world,  our  path  is  beset 
with  insuperable  difficulties,  and  we  are  forced  to  admit  that 
it  is  impossible  to  come  to  certain  conclusions  on  many  of 
these  points  without  the  light  of  more  historical  evidence  than 
has  yet  been  discovered.  We  are  here  obliged  to  content 
ourselves  with  the  suppositions  which  appear  most  probable ; 
and  the  preponderance  of  probabilities,  though  in  some  cases 
decided,  is  often  almost  imperceptible. 

Mr.  Grote  suggests  that  the  name  **  Homer"  was  not  that 
of  any  individual  man,  but  represents  the  "  divine  or  heroic 
father  of  the  Homeride,''  a  poetical  gem  in  the  island  of 
Chios,  whose  existence  is  established  by  indisputable  histori- 
cal evidence.  The  various  works  of  the  different  rhapsodists 
of  this  gefUj  were  all  styled  the  works  of  Homer ;  and  thus 
it  was  that  the  Thebais,  the  i^igoni,  the  Cyprian  Verses, 
the  Hymns,  and  various  other  poems,  as  well  as  the  Siad  and 
the  Odyssey,  were,  in  ancient  times,  ascribed  to  Homer. 
**  But  this  disallowance  of  the  historical  personality  of  Ho- 
mer," Mr.  Grote  remarks,  '<  is  quite  distinct  from  the  question, 
with  which  it  has  been  often  confounded,  whether  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  are  originally  entire  poems,  and  whether  by  one 
author  or  otherwise.  To  us,  the  name  of  Homer  means  these 
two  poems,  and  little  else."  This  supposition  has  the  merit 
of  accounting  satisfactorily  for  the  fact  that  so  many  poems 
were  attributed  to  Homer  by  the  ancients,  which,  as  it  is  now 
universally  admitted,  are  not  by  the  author  of  the  Iliad. 
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In  regard  to  the  Odyssey,  the  prevailing  beUef  of  scholars 
assigns  to  it  a  di&rent  author  from  that  of  the  Iliad,  although 
some  men  of  learning  and  ability  stiJl  hold  the  opposite  opin- 
ion.* There  are  many  marked  points  of  difference  between 
the  two  poems.  The  manners  of  the  Odyssey  indicate  a  more 
advanced  state  of  society  than  those  of  the  Iliad,  and  similar 
differences  are  discernible  in  the  mythology  and  language. 
Hence,  many  critics  at  the  present  day  are  led  to  pronounce 
the  two  poems  to  be  the  productions  of  different  authors  and 
different  periods.  Payne  Knight  places  the  Iliad  one  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Odyssey  ;  Mr.  Grote,  however,  thinks 
it  probable  that  the  two  poems  were  composed  in  the  same 
age,  though  not  by  the  same  author.  Some,  who  still  cling 
to  the  ancient  belief  that  they  are  both  the  productions  of 
the  same  bard,  endeavor  to  meet  the  objections  by  calling 
the  Iliad  the  work  of  his  youth  and  the  Odyssey  of  his  old 
age ;  but  this  is  hardly  a  sufficient  answer,  —  and  we  are 
inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  sanctioned  by  the  majority  of 
scholars,  that  they  are  the  productions  of  different  poets. 

Various  opinions  are  held  with  respect  to  the  manner  in 
which  these  poems  were  composed.  Welcke,  Lange,  Nitzch, 
and  Ritzchl  maintain  that  there  are  two  periods  into  which 
the  history  of  the  composition  of  the  heroic  poetry  of  the 
Greeks  may  be  divided ;  the  first,  that  of  short  narrative 
songs,  recited  by  the  ^o^dol ;  and  the  second,  that  of  con- 
structive minds,  who  recast  and  blended  together  many  of 
these  songs  .into  a  larger  and  regular  aggregate,  conceived 
upon  some  scheme  of  their  own.  To  the  second  period  they 
assign  Homer ;  and  they  suppose  that  he  made  liberal  use  of 
the  materials  of  preceding  rhapsodists,  but  recast  them  in  his 
own  mind,  and  adapted  them,  by  his  genius,  to  bis  own  plan. 
Another  theory  has  been  advanced  by  Hermann,  who  main- 
tains that  Homer  composed  two  short  poems,  the  germs  of 
the  present  Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  and  that  successive  rhap- 
sodists, for  several  centuries,  confined  their  labors  to  the 
enlargement  and  perfection  of  these  works.     And  an  opinion 


**  Mr.  Mare,  ia  whose  very  able  diraertation  on  the  Homeric  Question  the 
ivactioQ  against  the  skeptical  views  of  the  Wdfinn  school  veems  to  have  reached 
its  palmiadting  P<uiit,  maintaios  coufideotly  the  identity  of  aiithonhip  of  the  Iliad 
and  Ody$aiey.  The  fact  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  setd'ed.  Some  eminent  schohirs 
who  once  held  the  Sepantist  doctrine,  are  dow  inclined  to  retain  to  the  old  betief. 
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nearly  coinciding  with  that  expressed  by  Bentley  is  held  by 
some,  who  still  look  upon  the  Iliad  as  the  -production,  in  the 
main,  of  a  single  author,  but  believe  that  the  <<  sequel  of 
songs "  he  wrote  on  the  same  subject  were  not  put  together 
in  the  form  of  an  epic  poem  till  long  after  bis  death. 

The  theory  of  Hermann  we  feel  justified  in  rejecting ;  for, 
as  Bishop  Thirlwall  says,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  all  the 
poetical  genius  of  Greece  was,  during  several  centuries, 
entirely  devoted  to  the  task  of  enlarging,  remodelling,  polish- 
ing, and  perfecting  these  two  poems.  The  supposition  to 
which  we  incline  as  the  most  probable  is,  that  Homer  availed 
himself  of  the  incidents  related  in  the  songs  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  took  for  the  personages  of  his  poems  the  characters 
they  had  sung  and  developed ;  and  that,  perhaps,  he  some- 
times incorporated  parts  of  these  lays  into  his  poems.  This 
manner  of  composition  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which 
Shakspeare  followed,  in  drawing  many  of  his  plots  from 
former  plays  and  tales,  kud  weaving  into  his  text  passages 
from  the  works  of  former  dramatists.  Indeed,  b  many 
respects,  the  parallel  between  the  Grecian  and  the  English 
bard  is  very  striking.  The  memorials  left  of  the  history  of 
both  are  surprisingly  scanty,  and  neither  made  any  allusion 
to  himself  or  his  own  feelings  in  his  works  ;  *  both  wrote  for 
the  present  amusement  of  those  who  should  hear  them,  and 
probably  with  equal  indifference  as  to  the  iiiture  oblivion  or 
fame  of  their  productions ;  corruption  and  interpolation  have 
crept  into  the  text  of  both ;  and  each  seems,  by  the  native 
strength  of  his  genius,  to  have  placed  himself  necessarily  and 
of  course,  —  and  not  by  aspiring,  ambitious  exertion,  —  in  a 
station  in  his  department  of  composition  unapproached  and 
unapproachable.  But  we  believe  that  Homer,  like  Shaks- 
peare, made  whatever  he  took  from  others  hb  own ;  that  he 
added  the  master  touches,  and,  like  the  skilful  sculptor,  unit* 
ing  the  beauties  culled  from  other  productions  with  those 
which  his  own  mind  conceived,  blended  the  whole  into  one 
form  of  perfect  proportions  and  matchless  grace.  While, 
however,  we  have  no  doubt  that  Homer  had  in  hi3  mind  the 
general  scheme  of  a  connected  poem,  the  conception  of  a 
beautiful  whole,  we  think  it  is  not  improbable  that,  as  he^ 

*  Unlets  Siialtfpeafe*8  Sonnet*  are  lo  be  considered  as  an  esoepUoo. 
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composed  the  difl«rent  portioiis  of  his  work,  he  tecited  them 
separately,  and  as*  he  journeyed  from  place  to  place.  But 
we  cannot  assent  to  any  theory  which  denies  the  claims 
of  the  Iliad  to  be  considered  as  a  uniform  and  connected 
poem,  —  as  such,  at  least,  in  the  author's  mind,  in  whatever 
order  he  composed  it,  and  even  if  it  be  possible  that  be  did 
not  so  publish  it  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Grote  thinks  that  the  original  work  of  Homer  was 
designed  on  a  less  extended  plan  than  that  of  our  Iliad,  and 
that  it  grew,  by  subsequent  additions,  to  its  present  shape. 
**  The  6rst  book,  together  with  the  eighth,  and  the  books 
fifom  the  deventh  to  the  twenty-second  inclusive,''  he  says, 
"  seem  to  form  the  primary  organization  of  the  poem,  then 
properly  an  Achilleis ;  the  twenty-third  and  twenty*fourth 
books  are  additions  at  the  tail  of  this  primitive  poem,  which 
still  leave  it  nothing  more  than  an  enlarged  Achilleis;  but 
the  books  from  the  second  to  the  seventh  inclusive,  together 
with  the  tenth,  are  of  a  wider  and  more  comprehensive 
character,  and  convert  the  poem  from  an  AchiUeis  into  an 
Iliad."  The  parts  added,  he  thinks,  <^  are  not  more  recent 
in  date  than  the  oripnal.  Strictly  speaking,  they  must  be  a 
little  more  recent,  but  they  belong  to  the  same  generation 
and  state  of  society  as  the  primitive  Acbilleb."  He  gives 
his  opinion,  further,  that  it  is  certainly  not  impossible  that  the 
author  of  the  original  Achilleis  may  himself  have  composed 
the  parts  superadded.  Mr.  Grote  has  brought  forward  some 
very  plausible  and  striking  arguments  in  favor  of  this  suppo- 
sition ;  an  examination  of  them,  however,  has  not  convinced 
us  that  it  is  probable,  but  only  that  it  is  possible,  that  his 
theory  is  correct.  The  generally  received  scheme  of  the 
Iliad,  which  we  have  given  in  the  words  of  Heyne,  gives  a 
satisfiictory  explanation  of  the  absence  of  Achilles  in  a  great 
part  of  the  poem,  and  the  wide  range  the  poet  takes  when 
his  hero  is  kept  out  of  sight. 

Though  the  theory  of  Wolf  and  his  followers  has  not  been 
sustained,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their  inquiries  have  per* 
manently  modified  the  belief  of  the  worid  on  this  question. 
We  should  err  perhaps  equally,  in  accepting  their  hypothesis, 
or  in  giving  our  full  adherence  to  the  ancient  faith.  None  of 
the  vast  labor  which  scholars  have  bestowed  upon  the  inves- 
tigation of  this  subject  has  been  thrown  away.    Id  a  question 
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of  literary  history  like  this,  the  dryest  details  aod  the  roost 
minute  particulars  have  their  interest  and  their  use.  We 
cannot  but  rejoice  that  the  same  laborious  research,  which 
has  been  so  often  employed  in  the  mvesugation  of  the  history 
of  deeds  of  violence  and  blood,  has,  in  this  instance,  been 
directed  to  the  examination  of  the  coropbsiuon  and  preserva* 
tion  of  the  worics  of  mind,  —  the  history  of  the  triumphs  of 
intellect,  not  of  force.  And,  however  imperfect  may  be  the 
records  of  his  life,  —  though  we  know  nothing  of  hb  pei^ 
aonal  experience,  his  joys,  his  sorrows,  his  hopes,  his  fears, 
or  his  loves,  —  the  auUior  of  the  Iliad  has  gained  an  immor« 
tality  such  as  few  of  the  great  names  of  earth  can  boast. 
His  magnificent  conc^ptkms,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  three 
thousand  years,  still  live  in  their  original  freshness  and 
beauty  ;  t)ie  scenes  his  magic  pencil  painted  are  still  before 
our  eyes ; 

<*  Scfll  in  oar  ean  Andromache  comptaim^ 
And  ({till  in  tight  the  fate  of  Troy  remains ; 
Still  Ajax  fights ;  still  Hector's  dragged  along ; 
Sooh  strange  enchantment  dwells  in  Homer's  song ! " 

And,  had  it  been  vouchsafed  the  bard  to  know  that  his 
works  were  thus  destined  to  bid  defiance  to  time  and 
change,  —  to  enjoy  a  fame  and  exert  an  influence  coex- 
tensive with  civilization,  —  to  form  the  character  of  his 
countrymen,  and  mould  the  minds  of  men  in  every  land 
and  in  every  age,  how  had  his  fondest  desires  been  more 
than  satisfied,  and  with  what  utter  indifference  would  he 
have  heard  that  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  the  poor  acci- 
dents of  his  mortal  pilgrimage,  were  doomed  to  be  hidden  In 
impenetrable  oblivion  ! 


Art.  VL  —  The  Works  of  John  Adam,  Second  President 
of  the  United  States:  mtk^a  Life  of  the  Author,  Notes, 
and  Illustrations,  by  his  Grandson,  Charles  Francis 
Adams.  Vol.  II.  Boston  :  Charles  C.  little  8&  James 
Brown.     1850.     8vo.   pp.  542. 

The  first  volume  of  this  publication  is  probably  reserved 
kx  the  proposed  Life  of  President  John  Adams.     The  vol- 
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ume  before  u^,  numbered  the  second,  is  the  first  which  issues 
from  the  press.  It  introduces  to  us  a  highly  important  lite- 
rary enterprise.  The  various  political  works  of  the  elder 
President  Adams,  published  during  his  lifetime,  have  been 
long  out  of  print,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  ibund 
only  in  libraries  formed  in  the  last  generation.  They  exer- 
cised a  very  powerful  influence  over  public  opinion  at  the 
time  when  they  appeared.  No  thorough  knowledge  of  our 
constitutional  history  can  be  acquired  without  a  careful  peru- 
sal of  them.  In  addition  to  the  works  published  by  him 
while  he  lived,  it  was  generally  understood  that  Mr.  Adams 
had  left  behind  him  manuscripts  of  great  interest  and  value. 
It  was  at  one  time  expected  that  these,  would  have  found  an 
editor  in  the  late  President  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  had, 
indeed,  formed  the  design  of  writing  the  history  of  his 
father's  life  and  times ;  —  an  intended  accompaniment,  no 
doubt,  of  a  complete  edition  of  the  works.  Had  be  con- 
tinued in  private  life,  after  his  retirement*  from  the  Presi- 
dency in  1829,  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  would  probably  have 
devoted  his  leisure  to  this  most  dignified  and  praiseworthy 
occupation.  We  learn  from  the  prospectus  that  he  made  a 
beginning  upon  the  history  of  his  father's  life,  and  that  it 
will  find  a  place  in  the  present  publication.  He  was,  how- 
ever, as  is  well  known,  very  soon  called  again  into  active 
political  service,  in  which  be  continued  for  the  residue  of 
his  life ;  leaving  to  his  son,  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
the  performance  of  this  pious  duty  to  the  memory  of  his 
grandfather. 

We  are  confident,  from  the  present  specimen,  that  the 
*duty  thus  devolved  upon  Mr.C.  F.  Adams,  will  be  performed 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  so  as  to  reflect  honor  upon  the 
great  man,  who  fills  so  important  a  space  in  the  revolutionary 
and  constitutional  history  of  the  country.  It  is  for  many  rea- 
sons desirable  that  important  family  papers  should  be  prepared 
for  publication  by  a  person  who  brings  a  family  interest  to 
the  task.  He  alone  is  likely  to  engage  in  the  work  with 
sufficient  earnestness  and  zeal.  He  alone  is  likely,  by  aid  of 
the  family  traditions,  thoroughly  to  understand  the  subject  in 
all  its  bearings  ;—>•  to  perform  the  duty  with  delicacy  and 
intelligence.  If  it  were  necessary  to  choose  between  a  son 
and  a  grandson,  as  the  biographer  of  a  great  public  man  and 
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the  editor  of  hia  works,  we  might,  perhaps,  in,  most  cases, 
prefer  the  latter.  The  relation  of  father  and  son,  especially 
when  both  have  been  together  on  the  acdve  stage  of  life, 
might  sometimes  prove  too  intimate  for  that  degree  of  impar« 
lialicy,  which  is  so  requisite  when  the  biography  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  part  of  the  history  of  the  country. 

Besides  this,  the  next  succeeding  generation  is  generally 
too  near  the  events  for  accurate  judgment.  We  are  too  apt 
to  see  contemporary  characters  and  tmnsactions,  as  infants  do 
surroundmg  objects,  —  all  on  the  same  plane.  It  is  well  if 
we  do  not,  under  the  influence  of  contemporary  prejudices, 
commit  the  other  error  of  infants,  and  see  every  thing 
inverted.  The  great^  man  of  the  day  sometimes  turns  out 
afterwards  to  have  been  only  a  great  man  for  the  day.  The 
passing  event,  —  the  debate,  the  Act  of  Congress,  the 
expedition,  the  battle,  the  treaty,  the  elec|ioD,  the  non-elec* 
tioD,  the  revolution,  —  can  seldom  be  understood  by  the  most 
sagacious  contemporary.  The  importance  of  almost  every 
thing  is  nearly  sure  at  the  time  to  be  underrated  or  overrated. 
When  Cesar  gained  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  probably 
seemed  to  himself  and  to  others  to  have  done  nothing  more 
than  gam  a  great  battle,  which  he  had  done  twenty  times 
befiHe  in  the  course  of  his  life.  He  could  not  tell  that 
Poropey  would  not  yet  live  to  raise  Asia,  Africa,  and  Italy 
itself  against  him.  When  Caesar  fell  at  Rome,  it  was 
probably  regarded  by  the  astonished  citizens  as  the  most 
momentous  event  which  had  happened  for  ages.  But  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia  was  the  era  in  human  hbtory;  —  the 
death  of  Caesar  was  an  event  in  the  Julian  family.  It 
hastened  for  a  few  years  the  succession  of  Octavius  to  the  • 
dictatorship.* 

We  learn  from  the  prospectus  to  the  present  publication, 
that  it  b  intended  to  embrace  the  hitherto  published  works  of 
President  Adams,  —  including,  of  course,  the  political  tracts, 
and  essays  on  government,  and  official  papers  and  corres- 
pondence,  -^  and  a  selection  from  a  mass  of  manuscripts 
which  have  never  seen  the  light.  The  collection,  as  we  have 
stated,  is  to  be  made  and  edited  by  Mr.  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  the  depositary  of  all  the  papers  alike  of  his  grand- 
father and  father.  *  It  is  intended  as  the  first  of  two  great 
publications,  devoted  respectively  to  the  literary  remains  of 
35  ♦ 
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the  two  Presidents  AdamSy  and  elucidating  the  history  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  United  States  from  the  year  1761, 
when  the  revolutionary  movement  began,  down  to  the  year 
1848,  when  the  younger  President  Adams  died. 

The  materials  for  the  first  of»these  worics,  —  that  which  is 
now  commenced, — appear  to  be  more  ample  than  had  gen- 
erally been  supposed.  The  elder  President  Adams,  during 
nearly  all  hisJife,  scrupulously  preserved  his  papers.  He  was 
led  to  form  this  habit  from  having,  on  some  occaVion  m  the  course 
of  his  legal  practice,  experienced  the  great  importance  of  the^ 
possession  of  a  paper,  insignificant  in  itself,  as  the  means  of 
fixing  a  date.  Among  his  papers  thus  preserved,  are  many 
of  a  curious  and  highly  interesting  character.  Prominent 
among  these  is  a  diary  commenced  as  early  as  1755,  the  year 
of  his  graduation  at  college,  carried  on  for  thirty  years,  and 
covering  the  larger  part  of  his  political  life.  It  fills  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  volume.  That  portion  of  it  which 
relates  to  the  revolutionary  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  is 
accompanied  with  some  notes  of  the  debates  in  1774,  1775, 
and  1776.  Though  fragmentary,  they  are  highly  valuable, 
in  the  want  of  any  full  reports  of  those  eventful  days.  An 
autobiographical  fragment  has  also  been  discovered  among 
the  papers  of  the  elder  President  Adams,  extracts  from  which 
are  introduced  in  the  present  volume  to  fill  the  chasms  of  the 
diary. 

The  following  extract  from  the  prospectus  will  more  dis- 
tinctly indicate  the  contents  and  proposed  arrangement  of  the 
publication :  — 

,  ^^  The  works  will  be  brought  out  from  time  to  time,  commen- 
cing durinff  the  autumn  of  1849,  and  completed  within  a  reason- 
able period,  consistently  with  proper  attention  to  the  high  charac- 
ter designed  to  be  given  to  them,  and  in  the  following  order. 

1.  Diary,  Autobiography,  and  Notes  of  Debates  in  1774,  ^5, 

and  '76. 

2.  Political  Papers,  including  Controversial  Publications  of  the 

Revolution. 

3.  Messages  and  Public  Papers. 

4.  Works  on  Government. 

5.  Private  Letters  on  Public  Subjects,  1774  to  1801. 

6.  Private  Letters  from  1756  to  1826. 

7.  Life,  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  continued  by  the  Editor. 
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8.  Original  unpublished  Letten  of  Franklin,  JeffeiBon,  Jay* 
Izard,  the  Lees,  Laarens,  Gerry,  Dana,  luid  other  emi- 
nent PatriotB  of  the  Bevolution. 

It  might  seem  not  unnatural,  to  introduce  our  account  of 
the  present  volume  with  some  notice  of  the  life  of  its  distin- 
gu'ished  author.  It  strikes  us,  however,  that  a  mere  sketch 
would  be  of  little  interest  in  reference  to  a  person  so  well 
known ;  and  that  any  attempt  which  we  might  be  disposed 
to  make,  toward  a  full  survey  of  his  career  and  a  careful 
analysis  of  his  character,  may  be  appropriately  and  advan* 
tageously  reserved,  till  it  can  be  made  with  the  assistance  of 
the  materials  contained  in  the  future  volumes  of  the  work, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  the  biographical  memoir  to  be 
fiimbhed  by  its  editor. 

The  first  portion  of  the  woric  consists  of  the  Diary,  com- 
mencing in  1755,  and  continued  with  frequent  interruptions 
for  about  thirty  years.  It  is  impossible  to  take  up  a  relic  of 
this  kmd  from  an  individual  like  President  Adams,  without 
raising  the  question  as  to  what  may  be  called  the  morab  of  a 
diary ;  that  is,  how  far  it  is  right  for  an  individual  to  record 
the  events  of  the  day,  and  his  own  speculations  upon  them, 
with  a  probable  view  to  posthumous  publication,  or  at  least 
taking  the  risk  of  such  publication.  It  has  been  contended 
that  there  is  a  degree  of  unfairness  and  consequent  injustice 
in  such  a  course.  It  tends  to  give  a  permanence  to  the  im- 
pressions of  the  day,  which  are  often  erroneous.  It  perpetu- 
ates those  unfounded  and  uncharitable  judgments,  which  we 
are  apt  to  form  of  our  contemporaries,  under  the  excitements 
of  the  moment,  and  hands  them  down  to  posterity,  to  be 
reproduced,  perhaps,  when  the  person  whose  character  is  at* 
stake  can  no  longer  defend  himself  against  the  imputatk>n. 
It  holds  out  a  temptation  to  violate  the  confidence  of  private 
life,  inasmuch  as  the  conversations  of  the  table,  the  club-room, 
the  social  meeting  of  every  kind,  are  among  the  most  obvious, 
and  at  the  same  time  most  inviting,  materials  for  the  daily 
record.  On  grounds  like  these,  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  the 
practice  of  keeping  a  diary  impugned  as  contrary  in  its  spirit 
to  Christian  equity  and  charity.  But  we  think  there  is  a  fal- 
lacy in  the  reasoning. 

It  is  certainly  wrong  to  form  uncharitable  judgments  of  our 
neighbors,  and  still  more  so  to  express  them.     Even  where 
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DO  maliee  is  implied  in  fonniDg  and  expressing  these  unchari- 
table judgments,  we  should  be  greatly  on  our  guard  in  the 
opinions  we  entertain  and  express  of  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  others.  No  one  doubts  the  soundness  of  these  trite 
principles ;  —  few,  periiaps,  pass  a  day  without  violating  them 
10  some  extent. 

There  is  some  danger  of  violating  them  in  a  diary,  against 
which  those  who  keep  diaries  would  do  well  to  be  on  their 
guard.  As  the  injury  we  may  do  our  neighbor  is  likely  to 
remain  for  a  long  time  unknown,  we  commit  the  injustice 
under  a  low  degree  of  effective  responsibility^  for  the  conse- 
quences, and  are  therefore  in  danger  of  using  less  circumspect 
tion.  This  reflection  shows  the  propriety, — or  rather  imposes 
the  duty,  —  of  giving  double  heed  to  avoid  all  unfounded  state- 
ments and  injurious  insinuations,  which,  if  published  to  the 
world  at  ail,  are  not  likely  to  be  so  till  they  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  scrutiny  and  refutation.  As  far  as  these  considertr 
tions  teach  a  lesson  of  caution  and  charity  to  joumalizers, 
they  should  have  their  full  weight. 

But  it  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  giving  them  more  than 
their  due  weight,  to  deduce  from  them  an  objection  to  keep- 
ing a  diary  at  all.  If  the  argument  proves  this,  it  proves  too 
much.  It  would  prove  that  you  must  not,  in  the  social  circle, 
express  your  opinion  freely,  under  any  circumstances,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  absent.  They  are  not  there  to  defend 
themselves ;  —  you  may  do  them  an  irremediable  wrong.  It 
is  true,  you  may ;  therefore  you  ought  to  be  charitable  and 
guarded  in  what  you  think  and  say  about  the  absent ;  but 
positively  to  forbid  the  use  of  their  names,  except  for  eulogy, 
would  be  a  pedantic  rigor.  One  of  the  objections  against 
diaries  is,  that  they  tend  to  check  the  freedom  of  social  con- 
verse, by  the  fear  of  having  every  unguarded  word  caught  up 
by  the  journalist.  But  why  should  the  license  of  the  talker 
be  respected  and  protected  more  than  that  of  the  diarist  1 
Perhaps,  in  the  great  system  of  compensations  in  which  we 
live,  the  latter  is  intended  as  a  check  on  the  former.  The 
journalizer  says  in  effect  to  theconversatk>nist,  **  my  irrespon- 
sible  record  shall   sit   in  judgment  on   your  inresponsible 

Again,  it  b  a  grievous  wrong, — common,  alas  I  as  it  is 
grievous,  —  to  assail  the  characters  of  men,  —  public  as  they 
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are  called,  or  private,  —  in  anonymous  newspaper  paragraphs. 
The  injury  is  much  of  the  same  kind,  as  that  which  is  inflicted 
in  the  uncharitable  comments  of  a  diary.  The  power  of 
replying  is  but  a  nominal  protection,  available  only  agamst 
heinous  slanders  and  distinct  and  atrocious  imputations. 
There  is  no  shield  against  the  warfare  that  stops  short  of 
these,  however  bitter,  malicious,  and  injurious  ;  —  the  staple 
of  the  party  press.  If  nothing  could  be  admitted  into  its 
columns  but  with  the  responsibility  of  a  name,  this  warfare 
would  he  brought  within  much  narrower  limits ;  —  and  yet  no 
such  system  of  restraint  is  practicable;  —  we  will  add,  is 
desirable.  The  mfluence  of  the  press,  we  are  disposed  to 
think,  is  in  this  respect  salutary.  It  is  grossly  abused ;  but 
its  suppression  would  be  a  greater  evil.  There  is  none  too 
much  truth  told.  With  all  the  license  of  the  press,  we  live 
in  a  world  of  9tem»  and  delusions  as  to  the  passing  events  of 
tlM  hour.  If  the  caucus  room,  the  exchange,  and  the  halls  of 
Congress  were  like  Madame  de  Genlis's  castle  of  truths  where 
each  person  involuntarily  uttered  the  thought  actually  passing 
in  his  mind,  a  very  different  face  would  be  put  on  public 
a&irs.  Anonymous  writing  makes  some  approach  to  this 
sincerity,  and  with  all  its  scandals  could  not  well  be  spared. 

Lastly,  the  argument  we  are  considering  against  diaries 
holds  equally  against  writing  private  letters,  in  which  the 
character  and  conduct  of  others  are  freely  dealt  with.  The 
letter  is  no  more  likely  to  see  the  light  than  the  diary  ;  and 
b  consequently  written  in  the  same  absence  of  actual 
responsibility.  Moreover,  every  one  writes  privates  letters, 
some  more,  some  less  —  but  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  keeps 
a  diary  ;  —  so  that  the  evil,  if  it  be  one,  exists  to  an  extent 
a  hundred-fold  greater  in  the  one  shape  than  the  other. 
Here,  again,  the  designed  unfairness  is  to  be  denounced,  not 
the  reasonable  usage,  with  all  its  liability  to  abuse,  pro- 
scribed. No  one,  we  think,  has  ever  ventured  on  a  paradox 
so  extravagant,  as  to  question  ,the  importance  and  interest  of 
private  letters  as  a  source  of  historical  information  m  after 
times.  It  has  often  been  said,  on  the  contrary,  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  a  period,  —  that  is,  a  refined, 
scrupulous,  discriminating  knowledge,  —  can  only  be  de- 
rived from  this  source.  In  all  the  points  which  make  them 
valuable  materials  for  history,  diaries  and  letters  seem  to  bear 
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a  veiy  close  resemblance  to  each  other;  and  there  is  no 
genenJ  argument  against  the  former  which  does  not  weigh 
equally  against  the  latter. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  somewhat  elaborate 
defence  of  diaries,  —  which,  by  the  way,  might  be  greatly 
exfnnded,  by  dwelling  on  thrir  positive  utility,  <—  that  the 
diary  of  President  Adams  stands  in  especial  need  of  vindica- 
tion, in  reference  to  the  usual  faults  of  similar  records. 
The  first  portion  is  characterized  by  his  son,  in  a  preliminary 
observation  bearing  the  initials  J.  Q.  A.,  in  the  following 
terms,  which  fairiy  indicate  the  nature  and  tone  of  the 
whole :  — 

**  These  are  loose  fragments  of  Journal,  in  the  handwriting  of 
John  Adams,  upon  scraps  of  paper,  scarcely  legible,  from  18 
November,  1755,  to  20  November,  1761.  They  were  effusions 
of  mind,  committed  from  time  to  time  to  paper,  probably  without 
the  design  of  preserving  them  ;  self-examinations  at  once  severe 
'  and  stimulative ;  reflections  upon  others,  sometimes,  not  less 
severe  upon  his  friends;  thoughts,  such  as  occur  to  all,  some  of 
which  no  other  than  an  unsullied  soul  would  commit  to  writing, 
mingled  with  conceptions  at  once  comprehensive  and  profound. 
X  Q.  A.»' 

The  first  entry  in  the  diary  is  dated  18  November,  1755. 
The  writer  was  then  twenty  years  old.  He  had  been  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College,  at  the  preceding  Commencement, 
.  and  immediately  engaged  himself  as  a  teacher  of  the  school 
at  Worcester ;  but,  at  the  date  mentioned,  was  on  a  visit  at 
hb  father's,  in  Braintree.  This  entry  records  the  <<  Great 
Earthquake,"  as  it  is  still  sometimes  called,  of  New  Elngland, 
being  the  severest  that  had  happened  in  this  part  of  the  con* 
tment,  which  character  it  still  maintains.  ''  We  had,''  says 
the  diary,  "  a  very  severe  shock  of  an  earthquake.  It  con- 
tinued near  four  minutes.  I  then  was  at  my  father's,  in 
Braintree,  and  awoke  out  of  my  sleep  in  the  midst  of  it. 
The  house  seemed  to  rock,  an(}  reel,  and  crack,  as  if  it  would 
&11  in  ruins  about  us.  Chimneys  were  shattered  by  it,  about 
one  mile  of  my  father's  house." 

The  duration  of  this  earthquake  was  ascertained  by  an 
occurrence  of  so  peculiar  a  nature,  that  it  may  be  worth 
mentioning.  Professor  Wintbrop,  at  Cambridge,  some  time 
bdbre,  having  used  a  pretty  long  glass  tube,  in  a  particular 
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experiment,  shut  it  op  id  his  clock  case,  for  security.  This 
tube,  stUnding  nearly  perpendicular,  was  overset,  and,  no 
doubt,  by  the  first  shock.  It  fell  against  the  pendulum,  and 
stopped  its  roovemenL  The  hands  of  the  clock,  at  the 
moment  when  it  stopped,  pointed  to  4h.  11m.  35s.  It  was 
a  very  good  clock,  and  had  been  adjusted  by  a  meridian  line 
the  preceding  noon.  Professor  Williams  was  awaked  by  the 
earthquake,  and,  looking  at  his  watch,  found  it  to  be  fifteen 
minutes  after  four,  and  the  vibrations  of  the  earth's  surface 
continued  for  about  a  minute.*  The  great  earthquake  at 
Lisbon  was  up6n  the  first  day  of  the  same  month  and  year. 
The  shocks  were  traced  on  the  continent  of  America,  and  in 
the  West  Indies,  over  a  length  of  a  thousand  miles.  An 
event  so  memorable  appears  to  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Adams 
the  idea  of  keeping  a  diary,  and  the  entry  was  probably 
made  some  little  time  afterwards,  and  when  he  had  returned 
to^  Worcester. 

The  practice  of  keeping  school  for  a  year  or  two  after 
leaving  college  appears  to  have  prevailed  among  young  men 
of  narrow  means  in  New  England,  from  a  very  early  period. 
It  forms,  certainly,  no  bad  preparation  for  the  active  duties  of 
life.  Mr.  Adams's  residence  in  Worcester,  as  the  teacher  of 
the  town  school,  fell  upon  an  important  period  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  and  was  attended  with  incidents  personally 
important  to  himself.  His^  preference,  at  this  time  of  life, 
was  for  the  profession  of  divinity.  His  reading,  during  the 
first  months  of  bis  residence,  was  with  this  object  in  view, 
and  the  occasional  reflections  in  his  diary  are  generally  of  a 
religious  cast.  Before  the  conclusion  of  the  first  year,  and 
when  he  had  nearly  attained  hb  majority,  he  finally  decided 
upon  the  profession  of  the  law.  He  alludes  to  the  motives  of 
this  decision  in  the  following  terms :  — 

**  Necessity  drove  me  to  this  determination  ;  but  my  inclina- 
tion, I  think,  was  to  preach  ;  however,  that  would  not  do.  But  I 
set  out  with  firm  resolutions,  I  think,  never  to  commit  any  mean- 
ness or  injustice,  in  the  practice  of  the  law.  The  study  and 
practice  of  law,  I  am  sure,  does  not  dissolve  the  obligations  of 
morality  or  of  religion  ;  and  although  the  reason  of  my  quitting 

*  See  ProfeMor  Wflliaiiis*8  Essay  oa  the  Earthquakes  or  New  Engiandi  in  the 
JUemoin  of  tk$  Ammiean  Acmhrnp  of  Arts  and  SdweeSf  voL  i.  p.  271. 
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divinity  was  my  opinion  concerning  some  disputed  points,  I  hope 
I  shall  not  give  reason  of  offence  to  any  in  that  profession,  by 
'  imprudent  warmth.** 

The  father  of  Mr.  Adams,  a  substantial  yeoman  of  Brain- 
tree,  "  had  fondly  cherished  the  hope  that  be  was  raising,  by 
the  education  of  his  son,  a  monumental  pillar  of  the  Calvinis- 
tic  Church."  ♦  Having,  by  the  perusal  of  the  works  of  Til- 
lotsoo  and  Butler,  been  led  to  question  the  soundness  of  the 
theology  of  the  Calvinistic  school,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  an  unwillingness  to  disappoint  his  father  was  promi- 
nent among  the  inducements  which  led  to  the  change  of  pro- 
fession. Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  adds,  in  the  memoir  just 
cited,  that  <'  the  philosophical  works  of  Bolingbroke,  then  a 
dazzling  novelty  in  the  literary  world,  although  wholly  suc- 
cessless in  their  tendency  to  shake  his  faith  in  the  sublime 
and  eternal  truths  of  the  gospel,  contributed  effectually  to 
wean  him  from  the  creed  of  the  Genevan  reformer."  * 

It  is  correctly  observed  by  the  editor  of  this  volume,  in  an 
early  note,  that  ^^  religious  opinions  had  been  for  a  long  time 
the  principal  subject  of  difference  among  the  people  of  Wor- 
cester, as  indeed  they  were  everywhere  in  Massachusetts." 
Great  activity,  not  to  say  bitterness,  had  been  given  to  reli- 
gious discussions,  by  the  repeated  visits  and  preaching 
of  WhiteBeld.  The  controversy  between  this  extraordi- 
nary person  and  the .  faculty  at  Cambridge  had  taken  place 
about  ten  years  before  the  graduation  of  Mr.  Adams  ;  it  was 
freshly  remembered ;  in  fact,  it  is  not  yet  forgotten.  Several 
portions  of  the  diary  afford  proof  of  the  extent  to  which 
religious  controversy  had  penetrated  New  England.  It  is 
an  important  feature  in  the  intellectual  character  of  the 
times.  Burke,  in  his  admirable  sketch  of  the  causes  of 
the  love  of  freedom  in  the  American  Colonies,  alludes  to 
their  religious  character,  and  especially  to  the  prevalence,  in 
the  Northern  Colonies,  of  dissent  from  the  Established  Church 
of  the  mother  country .f  The  circumstapce,  however,  to 
which  we  now  allude,  —  namely,  the  prevalence  of  religious 
discussion  and  controversy  between  different  parties  among 


•  Memoir  of  John  Adami,  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  National  Portraii  OaBay, 
rot.  iv.  pp.  4, 5. 
t  Speech  on  Coacfliation  with  America,  Woriw,  voL  i.  p.  187. 
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the  dissidents  from  the  church,  —  had  escaped  his  penetra- 
tion. It  had,  no  doubt,  contributed  materially  to  sharpen  . 
the  public  mind,  and  strengthen  the  existing  predisposition  of 
the  people  to  canvass  with  acuteness,  alike  for  the  purposes 
of  defence  and  opposition,  important  propositions  on  which 
they  were  called  to  make  up  their  minds.  We  do  not  mean 
that  there  was  any  connection,  logically  speaking,  betweea 
the  political  controversies  which  preceded  the  Revolution,  and 
the  religious  discussions  now  referred  to.  But  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  these  last  had  acted  powerfully  on  the  general 
mind  of  the  northern  Colonies.  They  had  formed,  in  almost 
every  town  and  village,  two  antagonist  schools  of  acute 
reasoners,  whose  faculties  were  trained  in  a  never  ending 
encounter  of  wits.  Neither  of  the  parties  arrayed  against 
each  other,  mainly  under  the  influence  of  the  preaching  of 
Whitefield,  allied  itself  with  the  government  in  the  political 
struggle ;  and  the  entire  force  of  the  excitement  of  intellect 
and  controversial  skill,  produced  by  these  controversies,  was, 
between  the  years  1761  and  1775,  turned  upon  the  discus- 
sion of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  America. 

It  was  altogether  a  very  marked  epoch.  Mr.  Adams's 
diary,  as  we  have  seen,  begins  at  the  close  of  1755.  The 
Seven  Years'  War,  not  yet  formally  declared,  had  just  com- 
menced. Braddock's  defeat  took  place  the  preceding  sum- 
mer, and  from  that  time  forward,  the  country  was  filled  with 
the  rumors  of  war.  A  few  weeks  before  the  first  entry  in  the 
diary,  namely,  on  the  12th  October,  1755,  Mr.  Adams  wrote 
the  remarkable  letter  to  his  relative  Webb,  in  which  he 
alludes  to  the  future  greatness  of  America.  He  there  says, 
'<Do  not  be  surprised  that  I  am  turned  politician.  The 
whole  town  is  immersed  in  politics.  The  interests  of  nations 
and  all  the  dira  of  war,  make  the  subject  of  every  conversa- 
tion. I  sit  and  hear,  and  after  having  been  led  through  a 
maze  of  sage  observations,  I  sometimes  retire,  and  laying 
things  together,  form  some  reflections  pleasing  to  myself. 
The  produce  of  one  of  these  reveries  you  have  read  above." 

This  often  quoted  letter,  though  not  included  in  the  present 
volume,  having  fallen  in  our  way,  is  too  important  to  be 
passed  over  without  a  word  of  comment.  The  following  is 
the  passage  to  which  we  more  immediately  refer :  — 

VOL.  LXXI. NO.  149.  36 
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^'  SooD  after  the  Seformation,  a  few  people  came  over  into  this 
new  world  for  conscience'  sake.  Perhaps  this  apparently  trivial 
circumstance  may  transfer  the  great  seat  of  empire  into  America* 
It  looks  likely  to  me  ;  for  if  we  can  remove  the  turbulent  Gallics, 
our  people,  according  to  the  exactest  computations,  will  in  another 
century  become  more  numerous  than  England  itself.  Should 
this  be  the  case,  since  we  have,  I  may  say,  all  the  nava)  stores  of 
tiie  nation  in  our  hands,  it  will  be  easy  to  obtain  the  mastery  of 
the  seas ;  and  then  the  united  force  of  all  Europe  will  not  be 
able  to  subdue  us.  The  only  way  to  keep  us  from  setting  up  for 
ourselves  is  to  disunite  us.'' 

It  is  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Webster,*  that  this  letter  is  a 
proof  of  very  comprehensive  views^  and  uncommon  depth  of 
reflection  in  a  young  man  not  yet  quite  twenty. 

What  was  the  precise  idea  mtended  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
expressbn  of  transferring  ''the  great  seat  of  empire  into 
America ''  may  admit  of  doubt.  It  might  seem  at  first,  that 
it  looked  forward  to  the  removal  of  the  capital  of  the  British 
empire  from  Europe  to  America;  —  as  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  empire  was  transferred  from  Italy  to  Constantinople. 
It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Adams  anticipated  some  such  event, 
as  that  which  resulted  from  the  migration  of  the  royal  family 
of  Portugal  from  Europe  to  Brazil.  He  may  have  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  successful  revolution  which  severed  the  British 
dominran  and  established  a  new  seat  of  empire  on  this  conti- 
nent. It  may  well  be  that  the  vision  had  not  assumed  a  defi- 
nite form  in  the  youthful  seer's  mind.  His  sanguine  temper- 
ament deems  it  a  light  matter  ''to  remove  the  turbulent 
Gallics,"  at  the  close  of  a  campaign  which  had  been  signalized 
by  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  and  yielded  no  important  success 
besides  the  deportation  of  the  Acadians.  He  is  familiar  with 
the  ratio  which  is  to  give  us,  in  1855,  a  population  more 
numerous  than  that  of  England  herself,  —  an  estimate  which 
will  be  very  nearly  realized  five  years  hence,  —  and  he  sees, 
in  the  abundance  of  our  naval  stores,  applied  by  the  energy 
of  this  rapidly  growmg  population,  the  means  of  acquiring  the 
mastery  of  the  seas ;  which  done,  "  the  united  force  of  Europe 
will  not  be  able  to  subdue  us."     Then  follows  the  great  mys- 


*  Eulogy  on  4damt  and  Jefferson,  Worki,  vol.  i.  p.  76. 
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terjr  of  State,  the  law  of  our  after  prosperity  asof  our  original 
growth  and  independence :  —  "  the  only  way  to  keep  us  from 
setting  MpfiiT  ourselves  is  to  disunite  us.'^ 

Some  portion  of  the  actual  movements  of  war  were  brought 
within  the  immediate  observation  of  the  youthful  and  uncon- 
scious statesman  in  his  quiet  retreat  at  Worcester.  It  was  by 
incidents  of  this,  kind,  that  the  Seven  Years'  War  familiarized 
the  minds  of  the  colonists  with  military  combinations.  While 
be  was  living  at  Worcester,  Lord  Loudon,  the  hopeless  pro- 
crastinator;  the  youthful  Lord  Howe,  to  whom  the  Assem- 
bly of  Massachusetts  raised  a  monument  in  Westminster 
Abbey  ;  and  Sir  Geofiirey,  afterwards  Lord,  Amherst  passed 
through  Worcester,  the  latter  with  an  army  of  four  thousand 
men.     They  encamped  on  the  hill  behind  the  court  house. 

**  Here,"  says  Mr.  Adams,  *•  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
him,  [Sir  Greofirey,]  his  officers  and  army.  The  officers  were 
social,  spent  their  evenings  and  took  their  suppers  with  such  of 
the  inhabitants  as  were  able  to  invite  them,  and  entertained  us 
with  their  music  and  their  dances.  Many  of  them  were  Scotch- 
men in  their  plaids,  and  their  music  was  delightful;  even  the 
bagpipe  was  not  disagreeable.  The  General  lodged  with  Colonel 
Chandler  the  elder,  and  was  very  inquisitive  concerning  bis  farm, 
insisting  on  rambling  over  the  whole  of  it.  The  excellent  order 
and  discipline  observed  by  these  troops,  revived  the  hopes  of  the 
country,  which  were  ultimately  fully  satisfied  by  the  entire  con- 
quest of  Canada,  with  the  help  of  the  militia  of  the  country,  which 
were  sent  on  to  their  assistance  with  great  confidence." 

The  early  portions  of  this  diary  show  by  curious  illustra- 
tions how  entirely  our  notions  of  improvement  and  culture  are 
relative.  The  European  traveller,  at  the  present  day,  looks 
upon  almost  every  part  of  our  continent  as  lying  in  a  state  of 
nature.  Our  cities  have  a  recent  air,  are  destitute  of  time- 
honored  edifices ;  —  our  fresh  white  villages  look  like  paste- 
board scenery  ;  —  the  interior  seems  covered  with  the  prime- 
val forest.  To  us,  as  we  look  around  us  and  compare  what 
we  behold  with  the  well  preserved  and  not  very  ancient  tra- 
ditions of  our  forefathers,  the  present  condition  of  the  country 
seems  one  of  high  culture,  while  our  grandfathers,  we  think, 
were  surrounded  with  the  barbarism  of  an  aboriginal  wilder- 
ness. When  Mr.  Adams  lived  at  Worcester,  it  could  not, 
says   his   grandson,  bav^  contained  above  fifteen  hundred 
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inhabitants^  and  the  journey  from  Braintree  to  Worcester  took 
him,  on  one  occasion,  five  days.  He  seems,  however,  to  have 
felt  himself  to  be  living  at  a  period  of  wonderful  improve- 
ment. 

"  Consider  for  one  minute  the  changes  produced  in  this  country 
within  the  space  of  two  hundred  years.  Then  the  whole  conti- 
nent was  one  continued  dismal  wilderness,  the  haunt  of  wolves 
and  bears  and  more  savage  men.  ~  Now  the  forests  are  removed, 
the  land  covered  with  fields  of  com,  orchards  bending  with  fruit, 
and  the  magnificent  habitations  of  rational  and  civilized  people. 
Then,  our  rivers  flowed  through  gloomy  deserts  and  offensive 
swamps.  Now,  the  same  rivers  glide  smoothly  on,  through  rich 
countries  fraught  with  every  delightful  object,  and  through  mea- 
dows painted  with  the  most  beautiful  scenery  of  nature  and  of  art 
The  narrow  huts  of  the  Indians  have  been  removed,  and  in  their 
room  have  arisen  fair  and  lofty  edifices,  large  and  well  compacted 
cities."     p.  23. 

Having  concluded  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  Mr.  Adams  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  John  Putnam,  a 
respectable  lawyer  at  Worcester,  and  agreeably  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  day,  became  an  inmate  in  his  family.  "  I  made 
a  visit  to  Mr.  Putnam,"  says  Mr.  Adams  in  the  autobiogra- 
phy, '^  and  offered  myself  to  him  ;  he  received  me  with  polite- 
ness and  even  kindness ;  took  a  few  days  to  consider  of  it, 
and  then  informed  me  that  Mrs.  Putnam  had  consented  that 
I  should  board  in  his  house ;  that  I  should  pay  no  more  than 
the  sum  allowed  for  my  lodgings,  and  that  I  should  pay  him 
a  hundred  dollars  when  I  should  find  it  convenient.  I  agreed 
to  his  proposals,  without  hesitation,  and  immediately  took 
possession  of  his  office."  In  this  situation  he  remained  for 
twp  years,  and  till  he  had  completed  his  legal  studies,  when, 
resisting  the  urgent  solicitations  of  many  respectable  persons 
in  Worcester  to  establish  himself  in  that  town,  he  removed 
to  his  native  village  of  Braintree,  and  there  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  To  show  the  spirit  with  which  he 
engaged  in  his  career,  and  the  generous  purpose  which  he 
had  formed  to  lay  deep  the  foundations  of  his  legal  attain- 
ments, we  may  mention  that  he  took  home  with  him  from  the 
college  library  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  with  the  Comment- 
ary of  Vinnius,  and  immediately  addressed  himself  to  the 
study  of  this  venerable  compendj|»f  the  Roman  jurispru- 
dence. 
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*^  I  shall  now,^^  says  he,  ''  have  an  opportumty  of  judging  of  a 
Dutch  commentator,  whom  the  dedicator  calls  ^  celebenrimus  sua 
state  in  h&c  academii  doctor.'  Let  me  read  with  attention,  de- 
liberation, distinction.  Let  me  admire  with  knowledge.  It  is  low 
to  admire  a  Dutch  commentator  merely  because  he  uses  Latin 
and  Greek  phraseology.  Let  me  be  able  to  draw  the  true  charac- 
ter both  of  the  text  of  Justinian  and  of  the  notes  of  his  commenta- 
tor, when  I  have  finished  the  book.  Few  of  my  contemporary 
beginners  in  the  study  of  the  law  have  the  resolution  to  aim  at 
much  knowledge  in  the  civil  law ;  let  me,  therefore,  distinguish 
myself  from  them  by  the  study  of  the  civil  law  in  its  native 
languages,  those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  I  shall  gain  the  consider- 
ation, and  perhaps  favor,  of  Mr.  Gridley  and  Mr.  Pratt  by  this 
means.  As  a  stimulus,  let  me  insert  in  this  place  Justinian's 
^  adhortationem  ad  studium  juris :  — Summi  itaque  ope  et  alacri 
studio  has  leges  nostras  accipite ;  et  vosmetipsos  sic  erudites 
ostendite,  ut  spes  vos  pulcherrima  foveat,  toto  legitime  opere  per- 
fecto,  posse  etiam  nostram  Rempublicam  in  partibus  ejus  vobis 
credendis  gubernari.'  Data  ConstantinopoK  XL  Ealendas  De- 
cembris,  Domino  Justiniano  perpetuo  Augusto,  tertium  Consule. 
—  Cieero  1  de  OraU  ^  Pergite,  ut  facitis,  adolesoentes  ;  atque  in 
id  studium,  in  quo  estis,  incumbite,  ut  et  vobis  honori,  et  amicis 
utilitati,  et  reipublicra  emolumento  dsse  possitis.'  Arnoldus  Vin- 
nius  in  Academii  Leydensi  Juris  Professor  fuit  oeleberrimus.'* 

The  law,  both  as  a  study  and  in  its  practice,  was  on  a  very 
different  footing,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  from  what 
it  is  now.  *^  The  name  of  Blackstone,"  says  Mr.  Adams  in 
the  Autobiography,  ^  had  not  yet  been  heard,  whose  Com- 
raentaries,  together  with  Sullivan's  Lectures  and  Reeves's  His- 
tory of  the  Law,  have  smoothed  the  path  of  the  student, 
while  the  long  career  of  Lord  Mansfield,  his  many  investiga* 
tions  and  decisions,  the  number  of  modem  reporters  in  bis 
time,  and  a  great  number  of  writers  on  particular  branches,  of 
the  science,  have  greatly  facilitated  the  acqui^tion  of  it." 
He  adds,  "  I  was  desiroas  of  seeking  the  law  as  well  as  I 
could  in  its  fountains,  and  I  obtained  as  much  knowledge  as 
I  could  of  Bracton,  Britton,  Fleta,  and  Glanville ;  but  I 
suffered  very  much  for  want  of  books,  which  determined  me 
to  furnish  myself  at  any  sacrifice  with  a  proper  library ;  and 
accordingly,  by  degrees,  I  procured  the  best  library  of  law 
in  the  State." 

This  condition  of  things  contrasts  widely  with  Dane  Hall, 
its  four  professorships  aiifl  lectureships,  and  the  well  filled 
36» 
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shelves  of  its  library.  But  when  Mr.  Adams  applied  to  J. 
Gridley,  —  then  head  of  the  bar,  —  for  his  advice  how  to 
gain  an  entrance  into  the  profession,  he  was  informed  by  the 
veteran,  that  it  was  a  light  matter  then  to  master  the  law 
compared  with  old  times.  "  You  must  conquer  the  Institutes 
(Coke's)  ;  the  road  of  science  is  much  easier  now  than  it  was 
when  I  set  out ;  —  I  began  with  Coke-Littleton,  and  broke 
through."  Calling  the  same  evening  on  Oxenbridge  Thacher, 
another  of  the  leg^  luminaries  of  the  day,  to  ask  his  concur^ 
rence  on  the  question  of  admission  to  the  bar,  he  tells  us  that 
<<  Thacher  thinks  this  county  full!"  There^  may  at  that 
time  have  been  ten  or  twelve  counsellors  at  law  at  the  Sufiblk 
bar.  The  youthful  aspirant  and  the  accomplbhed  veteran 
drank  tea,  '*  and  spent  the  whole  evening  upon  original  sm, 
origin  of  evil,  the  plan  of  the  universe,  and  at  last  upon 
law." 

At  page.  52,  we  have  an  amusbg  account  of  Mr. 
Adams's  debut  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  by  draw- 
ing a  declaration  in  trespass  for  a  rescue  of  an  impounded 
horse.  The  case  was  of  the  roost  paltry  kind,  springing, 
apparently,  from  the  litigious  and  unneighborly  spirit,  which 
often  infests  a  rural  vicinage  for  a  generation,  stimulated 
by  low  practitioners  of  the  law,  and  at  that  time,  appa- 
rently, very  rife  in  Braintree.  He  was  obliged  to  draw  the 
unlucky  declaration  in  haste,  and  compelled  to  finish  it  with- 
out sufficient  examination.  What  if  it  should  be  abated  ;  — 
his  first  writ ;  —  a  large  bill  of  costs  thrown  on  his  client ;  — 
his  competence  doubted  ;  —  his  character  assailed  ?  Alas ! 
the  writ  was  abated,  and  then  what  lively  apprehensions  for 
the  consequences.  *^  Let  me  see  if  Bob  Paine  don't  pick 
up  this  story  to  laugh  at."  ^^  Lambert,"  —  the  opposite 
party,  —  <<  will  laugh,  no  doubt,  and  tell  the  story  to  every 
man  hq  sees,  and  will  squib  me  whenever  he  sees  me." 

^^  Let  me  note,"  continues  the  inexperienced  jurist,  in  his 
diary,  *'  the  fatal  consequences  of  precipiti^tion.  My  first  deter* 
minatloD,  what  to  do  in  this  affair,  was  right ;  I  determined  not 
to  meddle,  but,  by  the  cruel  reproaches  of  my  mother,  by  the 
importunities  of  Field,  and  by  the  fear  of  having  it  thought  I  was 
incapable  of  drawing  the  writ,  I  was  seduced  from  that  determi* 
nation  ;  and  what  is  the  consequence  ?  the  writ  is  defective.  It 
will  be  said  I  undertook'  the  case,  but  was  unable  to  manage  it ; 
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this  nonsuit  will  be  in  the  mouth  of  everybody ;  Lambert  will 
proclaim  it.  Let  me  never  undertake  to  draw  a  writ,  without 
sufficient  time  to  examine  and  digest  in  my  mind  all  the  doubts, 
queries,  objections,  that  may  arise.  But  nobody  will  know  of 
any  abatement,  except  this  omission  of  the  county.  An  opinion 
will  spread  among  the  people,  that  I  have  not  cunning  enough  to 
cope  with  Lambert.  I  should  endeavor,  at  my  first  setting  out, 
to  possess  the  people  with  an  opinion  of  my  subtlety  and  cun- 
ning. But  this  affair  certainly  looks  like  a  strong  proof  of  the 
contrary."  # 

It  may  console  the  youthful  Mansfields  of  the  present  day, 
whose  first  declaration  in  trespass  for  the  rescue  of  a  horse  is 
abated,  to  recollect  that,  in  ten  or  twelve  years  from  this 
time,  Mr.  Adams  stood  nearly,  if  not  quite,  at  the  head 
of  the  Boston  bar,  primus  inter  pares  among  many  able 
men. 

A  great  4eal  of  curious  information,  relative  to  the  state  of 
the  legal  profession  at  this  time,  may  be  found  in  these  pages, 
for  which  the  limits  of  the  present  article  afford  no  space. 
Not  the  least  curious  glimpse  of  the  state  of  practice  is  the 
&ct,  that  the  celebrated  Timothy  Ruggles,  a  person  who,  as 
the  editor  observes,  with  the  exception  of  Hutchinson,  pro- 
bably staked  more  of  influence  and  property  on  the  event  of 
the  struggle,  than  anybody  in  Massachusetts,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Congress  held  at  New  York,  in  1765,  whose 
Address  he  refused  to  sign,  —  was  at  this  time  (1759) 
^'keeping  a  tavern  and  practising  the  law  at  Sandwich, 
dividing  the  business  of  that  section  of  the  Colony  with  the 
elder  Otis."  Nay,  the  following  extract  shows  a  still  more 
extraordinary  combination  of  pursuits.  The  practice  of  fill- 
ing writs  by  sheriffs  and  their  deputies,  alluded  to  m  the 
passage  we  are  about  to  quote,  was  one  of  the  grievances  of 
the  day :  — 

^^  H.  is  very  near  to  beggary  and  imprisonment  His  oxen  are 
attached,  and  his  cows,  and  pew ;  and  a  number  of  writs  and 
executions  are  out  against  him,  not  yet  extended.  He  owes 
more  than  his  estate  can  pay,  I  believe  ;  and  I  told  him  that,  by 
neglectmg  his  own  proper  business  and  meddling  with  law,  which 
he  did  not  understand,  he  had  ruined  himself —  and  it  is  true ; 
for,  if  he  had  diligently  followed  his  trade  of  making  shoes,  and 
lived  prudently,  he  might  at  this  day  have  been  clear  of  debt  and 
worth  an  handsome  estate.    But  shoemaking,  I  suppose,  was  too 
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mean  and  diminutive  an  occupation  for  Mr.  T.  H.,  as  wigmaking 
was  to  Mr.  N.  G.,  or  housebuilding  to  Mr.  Daniel  W. ;  and  he, 
like  them,  in  order  to  rise  in  the  world,  procured  deputations 
from  the  sheriff,  and,  aAer  serving  long  enough  in  that  office  to 
get  a  few  copies  of  common  writs  and  a  most  litigious  disposi- 
tion, left  the  sheriff  and  commenced  the  writ-drawer.  But  poor 
H.  is  like  to  be  stripped  of  all  he  has,  if  he  should  escape  the 
jail,  which  D.  W.  was  obliged  to  enter,  and  if  he  should  not  be 
forced  to  fly  like  N.  6.  These  sudden  transitions  from  shoe- 
making,  wigmakingf  and  housebuilding,  to  the  deputy  sheriff- 
wick, and  from  thence  to  the  practice  of  law,  commonly  hurry 
men  rapidly  to  destruction,  beggary,  and  jails.''  pp.  88,  89. 
« 

Mr.  Adams  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  censure  of  this 
crying  evil  in  his  private  note-book.  He  perceived  it  to  be 
a  great  source  of  public  demoralization,  sapping  the  founda- 
tions of  good  neighborhood,  .and  turning  rural  life  into  a 
never  ending  wrangle.  Young  as  be  was,  AM)  just  starting 
in  life,  without  fortune  or  powerful  connections,  and  with  a 
predisposition  to  take  sides  against  prerogative,  and  therefore 
sure  to  meet  with  coldness  in  high  places,  he  determined  to 
wage  war  with  tfiis  domestic  hydra.  The  following  extract 
from  his  diary  contains,  no  doubt,  the  peroration  of  one  of  his 
arguments  before  the  county  court,  and  may  be  quoted,  at 
this  day,  as  a  noble  exhibition  of  moral  courage.  It  displays 
all  the  lineaments  of  the  village  Hampden,  throwing  down 
the  gauntlet,  not  to  one  petty  tyrant  of  the  fields,  but  to  the 
whole  brood  which  at  that  time  oppressed  the  country :  •» 

*^  19.  Thursday.  I  have  been  the  longer  in  the  argument  ctf 
this  cause,  not  for  the  importance  of  the  cause  itself,  for  in  itself 
it  is  infinitely  little  and  contemptible,  but  for  the  importance  of  its 
consequences.  These  dirty  and  ridiculous  litigations  have  been 
multiplied,  in  this  town,  till  the  very  earth  groans  and  the  stones 
cry  out.  The  town  is  become  infamous  for  them  throughout  the 
county.  I  have  absolutely  heard  it  used  as  a  proverb  in  several 
parts  of  the  province,  —  *  As  litigious  as  Braintree.'  This  mul- 
tiplicity is  owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  pettifoggers,  among  whom 
Captain  H.  is  one,  who  has  given  out  that  he  is  a  sworn  attorney, 
til]  nine  tenths  of  this  town  really  believe  it.  But  I  take  this 
opportunity,  publicly,  to  confront  him  and  undeceive  the  town. 
He  knows,  in  his  conscience,  that  he  never  took  the  oath  of  an 
attorney,  and  that  he  dare  not  assume  the  impudence  to  ask  to 
be  admitted.    He  knows  that  the  notion  of  his  being  a  swofn 
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attorney  is  an  impoBture,  is  an  imposition  upon  this  town.  And 
I  take  this  opportunity,  publicly,  to  declare  that  I  will  take  all 
legal  advantages  against  every  action  brought  by  him,  or  by  Cap- 
.tain  T.,  or  by  any  other  pettifogger  in  this  town.  For  I  am 
determined,  if  I  live  in  this  town,  to  break  up  this  scene  of  strife, 
vexation,  and  immorality.  (Such  suits  as  this,  and  most  others 
that  ever  I  have  seen  before  a  justice  in  this  town,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  vex  and  embitter  the  minds  of  the  people,  to  propagate 
an  idle,  brawling,  wrangling  temper ;  in  short,  such  suits  are  an 
inlet  to  all  manner  of  evils.)  ^ 

*^  And  one  of  these  suit  managers,  when  I  first  came  to  this 
town,  hearing  that  I  had  been  through  a  regular  course  of  study 
with  a  regular  practitioner,  and  that  I  w^  recommended  to  the 
court  in  Boston  by  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  in  America,  con- 
cluded, that  I  should  be  enabled  by  these  advantages,  and 
prompted  by  my  own  interest,  if  by  no  higher  motive,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  illegal  course  of  dirty,  quacking  practice  in  this  town 
which  he  had  been  in,  and  there^  enslaved  the  minds  and  bodies 
and  estates  of  his  neighbors.  And,  to  prevent  this,  he  set  him- 
self to  work  to  destroy  my  reputation,  and  prevent  my  getting 
business,  by  such  stratagems  as  no  honest  mind  can  think  of 
without  horror;  such  stratagems  as  I  always  will  r^^ent,  and 
never  will  forgive  till  he  has  made  atonement  by  his  future 
repentance  and  reformation.  I  thank  God  his  malice  has  been 
defeated ;  he  has  not  been  able  to  enslave  me,  nor  to  drive  me 
out  of  town.  But  people's  eyes  begin  to  open,  and  I  hope  they 
will  open  wider  and  wider,  till  they  can  see  like  other  towns. 
Happy  shall  I  be  if  I  can  rescue  the  souls  and  bodies  and  estates 
of  this  town  from  that  thraldom  and  slavery  to  which  these  petti- 
foggers have  contributed  to  depress  them  ;  and  if  I  can  revive  in 
them  a  generous  love  of  liberty  and  sense  of  honor.  After  this 
long  digresssion.  Your  Honor  will  let  me  return  to  this  cause  ; 
and  I  rely  upon  it,  it  is  a  vexatious  one ;  I  rely  upon  it,  that  many 
of  these  articles  were  borrowed,  and  not  bought,  and  that,  there- 
fore, this  action  cannot  be  maintained  for  them  ;  I  rely  upon  it, 
that  the  af&ir  of  the  hat  is  a  litigious  thing  ;  that  it  was  a  mere 
piece  of  tavern  amusement,  and,  if  there  was  any  thing  like  bar- 
gain and  sale  in  it,  the  bargain  was  completed,  the  hat  delivered, 
and  the  money  paid  ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  other  articles,  we 
have  filed  an  account  that  more  than  balances  them,  and  therefore 
I  pray  Your  Honor's  judgment  for  costs."  pp.  90,  91. 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  higher  topics.  In  1761,  the 
great  case  of  Writs  of  Assistance  was  argued  in  the  Council 
Chamber  in  Boston,  for  and  against  the  Crown.  Adams 
was  present^  a  greedy  listener ;  and  fix>m  his  notes^  taken  at 
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the  time,  and  his  subsequent  recollection,  is  derived  nearly 
all  that  we  know  of  this  very  important  argument.  The 
account  of  it  must  be  read  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  chapters  of 
Mr.  Tudor's  interesting  and  valuable  Life  of  James  Otis. 
It  is  a  somewhat  noticeable  fact,  that  beyond  a  passing  and 
very  slight  reference,«(p.  124,)  the  diary  contains  no  allusion 
to  this  famous  discussion.  It  appears  to  have  made  the 
deepest  impression  on  Mr.  Adams's  mind.  The  brief  notes 
taken  by  him  evince  the  most  lively  interest  in  the  discus- 
sion ;  and  in  reading  the  more  elaborate  accounts  given  by 
Mr.  Adams,  in  after  life,  of  this  memorable  forensic  effi)rt, 
and  of  its  influence  en  the  public  mind  in  the  Province,  it 
is  not  easy  to  repress  the  belief,  that,  as  in  the  Socratic  col- 
loquies of  Plato,  the  riper  meditatipps  of  the  pupil  were 
unconsciously  mingled  up  with  the  primary  conceptions  of 
the  teacher.  <<  American  Independence,"  he  remarks  in  his 
Letters,*  ''was  then  and  there  born.  Every  man,  of  an 
immense  crowded  audience,  appeared  to  me  to  go  away  as  I 
did,  ready  to  take  arms  against  writs  of  assistance.  Then 
and  there  was  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act  of  opposition  to 
the  arbitrary  claims  of  Great  Britain.  Then  and  there  the 
child  Independence  was  born.  In  fifteen  years,  that  is,  in 
1776,  he  grew  up  and  declared  himself  firee."  One  thing, 
at  least,  is  beyond  doubt,  that  this  impassioned  harangue  of 
Otis,  if  nowhere  else,  had  sowed  the  seeds  of  independence 
in  Mr.  Adams's  own  mind. 

While  these  stirring  events  were  in  progress,  Mr.  Adams, 
though  contemplating  them  with  lively  interest,  had  as  yet 
taken  no  part  in  politics.  He  devoted  his  active  hours  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession  ;  gave  a  good  deal  of  time  to  rural 
labors,  for  which  he  manifests,  from  the  first,  a  decided  taste ; 
and  pursued,  with  unrelaxing  assiduity,  the  study  of  the  law. 
In  an  entry  in  the  diary,  toward  the  end  of  1760,  we  read, 
''  Finished  the  History  of  the  Common  Law  ^Hale's)  the 
second  time.  Ten  days  are  now  elapsed  since  I  began  it  the 
second  time ;  and  all  the  law  I  have  read  for  ten  days  is 
that  book  once  through.  I  read  Wood's  Institute  through  the 
first  time  with  Mr.  Putnam,  in  twice  that  time,  that  is,  in 
three  weeks,  and  kept  a  school  every  day.    My  present  inaU 

*  Tador's  Life  of  OHt^  p.  61. 
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teniion  to  law  is  intolerable  and  rtdnousJ'    On  this  thesis 
succeeds  the  following  commentary  :  — 

'^  Night  before  Thanksgiving.  I  have  read  a  multitude  of  law 
books;  mastered  but  few.  Wood,  Coke,  two  volumes  Lilly's 
Abridgment,  two  volumes  Salkeld's  Reports,  Swinburne,  Haw- 
kins's Pleas  of  the  Crown,  Fortescue,  Fitz-Gibbon,  ten  volumes 
in  folio  I  read,  at  Worcester,  quite  through,  besides  octavos  and 
lessef  volumes,  and  many  others  of  all  sizes  that  I  consulted 
occasionally,  without  reading  in  course,  as  dictionaries,  reporters, 
entries,  and  abridgments,  &c. 

'^  I  cannot  give  so  good  an  account  of  the  improvement  of  my 
two  last  years  spent  in  Braintree.  However,  I  have  read  no 
small  number  of  volumes  upon  the  law  the  last  two  years ;  — 
Justinian's  Institutes  I  have  read  through  in  Latin,  with  Vinnius's 
perpetual  notes ;  Van  Muyden's  Tractatio  Institutionum  Justin- 
iani  I  read  through  and  translated  mostly  into  English,  from  the 
same  language.  Wood's  Institute  of  the  Civil  Law,  I  read 
through.  These  on  the  Civil  Law.  On  the  Law  of  England  I 
read  Cowell's  Institute  of  the  Laws  of  England,  in  imitation  of 
Justinian,  Doctor  and  Student,  Finch's  Discourse  of  Law,  Hale's 
History,  and  some  Reporters,  Cases  in  Chancery,  Andrews,  &c., 
besides  occasional  searches  for  business ;  also  a  General  Treatise 
of  Naval  Trade  and  Commerce,  as  founded  on  the  laws  and 
statutes.  All  this  series  of  reading  has  left  but  faint  impressions 
and  a  very  imperfect  system  of  law  in  my  head.  I  must  form  a 
serious  resolution  of  beginning  and  pursuing,  quite  through,  the 
plans  of  my  Lords  Hale  and  Reeve.  Wood's  Institutes  of  Com- 
mon Law  I  never  read  but  once,  and  my  Lord  Coke's  Com- 
mentary on  Littleton  I  never  read  but  once  ;  these  two  authors 
I  must  get  and  read  over  and  over  again,  and  I  will  get  them, 
too,  and  break  through,  as  Mr.  Gridley  expressed  it,  all  obstruc- 
tions. 

*'  Besides,  I  am  but  a  novice  in  natuml  law  and  civil  law. 
There  are  multitudes  of  excellent  authors  on  natural  law  that  I 
have  never  read ;  indeed,  I  never  read  any  part  of  the  best  authors, 
Puffendorf  and  Grotius.  In  the  civil  law  there  are  Hoppius  and 
Vinnius,  commentators  on  Justinian,  Domat,  &c.,  beside  Institutes 
of  Canon  and  Feudal  Law  that  I  have  to  read.  Much  may  be 
done  in  two  years,  I  have  found  already  ;  and  let  it  be  my  care 
that  at  the  end  of  the  next  two  years  I  be  better  able  to  show  that 
no  time  has  been  lost,  than  I  ever  have  been  yet 

'^  Let  me  practise  the  rule  of  Pythagoras  :  — 

Ilit  wm^inf  ;  Ti  S'  9(ig«f  ri  /ft  ^iov  iw  iT^Kitri^ ; ' 
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'^  Thus  let  me  every  night  before  I  go  to  bed  write  down  in 
this  book  what  book  of  law  I  have  read/' 

The  year  1764  is  memorable  as  that  in  which  the  right  to 
tax  America  was  declared  by  Parliament,  and  carried  into 
effect  in  the  Sugar  or  Molasses  Act.  These  intimations  of  a 
purpose  to  raise  a  revenue  by  taxation,  in  America,  were 
met  with  a  prompt  and  resolute  protest  from  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts.  In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  a  small, 
very  small,  association  was  formed  by  J.  Gridley,  con- 
sisting of  himself,  Fitch,  and  Adams,  —  "Dudley,  if  he 
pleased,  might  come,"  —  for  the  purpose  of  professional  im- 
provement. The  project  was  first  communicated  by  Mr. 
Fitch  to  Adams,  at  January  couft,  "  in  sacred  confi- 
dence." At  a  private  interview  between  Gridley  and  Adams, 
the  former  stated  to  his  youthful  associate,  that  "  he  and  Mr. 
Fitch  had  proposed  a  law  club,  —  a  private  association  for 
the  study  of  law  and  oratory.  As  to  the  bar,  he  thought  of 
them,  as  he  did  think  of  them,  —  Otis,  Thacher,  Auchmuty, 
[somewhat  oracular  this,]  —  he  was  considering  who  was  for 
the  future  to  support  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  bar  ;  and 
he  was  determined  to  bring  me  into  practice,  and  the  first 
practice,  too.     He  could  easily  do  it  by  recommending." 

This  was  certainly  very  agreeable  language  to  be  addressed 
by  a  man  past  sixty,  at  the  head  of  the  Boston  bar,  to  a 
country  lawyer  under  thirty,  struggling  into  practice.  The 
specific  mode  by  which  the  desirable  end  was  to  be  accom- 
plished did  not  appear,  to  be  sure,  of  the  most  dazzling  kind. 
The  small  sodality  which  be  proposed  to  form,  —  consisting, 
at  the  most,  of  four,  —  was  "  to  read,  in  concert,  tlie  Feudal 
Law  and  Tully's  Orations."  For  this  purpose,  at  the  very 
first  interview  above  alluded  to,  the  legal  veteran  put  into 
the  hands  of  his  gratified  protige  Gothofredus's  edition  of 
the  Corpus  Jurisy  at  the  end  of  which  are  to  be  found 
'^  Ftudorum  Consueiudines^  partim  ex  ediiione  vuIgaiUf  par" 
tim  ex  Ctgaciand  vtdgatdy  apposita ; "  —  and  (to  make  the 
matter  surer,)  "  Epitome  Feudorum  Dionysio  Gothojredo 
authore "  subjoined.  It  was  agreed,  before  parting,  "  to 
meet,  the  next  evening,  in  one  of  Ballard's  back  chambers, 
and  determine  upon  times,  places,  and  studies." 

They  met  accordingly,  Gridley,  Fitch,  and  Adams,  and 
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passed  the  whole  eveniDg  together.  Proposals  were  made 
*^  to  read  a  reign  and  the  statutes  of  that  reign/'  a  very  fair 
method  of  bringing  the  light  of  hbtory,  —  the  times,  the  occa- 
sionsy  and  the  men,  —  to  illustrate  the  genius  of  the  law.  It 
was  also  proposed,  doubtless  by  one  of  the  juniors  recoiling, 
with  human  weakness,  from  the  <^  Feudorum  ConsuetudineSf^* 
to  read  <<  Hurd's  Dialogues  and  any  new  pieces."  But  what 
have  moral  and  political  dialogues,  what  have  new  pieces,  to 
do  with  the  law?  Quid  hoc  ad  edidum  pratorisl  ''At 
last  we  determined  to  read  the  Feudal  Law  and  Cicero  only, 
ksi  vtt  Mhould  lose  sight  of  our  main  object  by  attending  to 
too  nuiny"  Thursday  nights  were  agreed  on,  and  to  "  meet 
first  at  Mr.  Gridley's  office." 

The  diary  minutes  with  particularity  the  proceedings  of  a 
few  of  these  meetings  ;  and  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  earliest 
we  find  this  enthusiastic  remark, ''  I  expect  the  greatest  pleas- 
ore  from  this  sodality  that  I  ever  had  in  my  life,  and  a 
pleasure,  too,  that  will  not  be  painful  to  my  reflection."  They 
appear  to  have  adhered  to  this  severe  regimen  till  they  had 
finished  iheFeudorumConsuetttdineSy  and  then  some  relaxation 
was  judged  not  unbecoming. 

^  Our  plan  must  be,"  said  the  master,  "  when  we  have  finished 
the  Feudal  Law,  to  read  Coke-Littleton,  and  after  him  a  reign 
and  the  statutes  of  that  reign.  It  should  also  be  a  part  of  our 
plan  to  improve  ourselves  in  writing,  by  reading  careful! v  the 
beat  English  writers  and  by  using  ourselves  to  writing.  For  it 
should  be  a  part  of  our  plan  to  publish  pieces  now  and  then.  Let 
us  form  our  style  upon  the  ancients  and  the  best  English  authors. 
I  hope,  and  expect  to  see,  at  the  bar,  in  consequence  of  this 
sodality,  a  purity,  an  elegance,  and  a  spirit  surpassing  any  thing 
that  ever  appeared  in  America.^' 

The  care^  of  the  law,  as  we  have  hinted  above,  is  a 
flowery  path  at  the  present  day  compared  with  what  it  was 
m  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  We  suppose  that  it  is 
thought  necessary  at  no  bar  in  the  United  States,  at  the 
present  time,  for  the  veterans  of  the  profession  to  meet  their 
junior  brethren  in  confidential  sodality  to  read  Grodfrey's  Epi- 
tome of  the  Feuds,  and  review  Coke-Littleton,  with  exercises 
in  oratoiy  and  composition  by  way  of  ditasstmeni.  But 
such  was  Gridley's  notion  of  his  duty  to  his  young  brethren 
in  the  profession.     We  wish  we  knew  more  of  this  eminent 
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man.  The  biographical  dictionaries  tell  us  but  little  of  him. 
The  period  in  which  he  flourished  is  the  least  distinguished 
in  our  New  England  annals,  but  he  was  evidently  a  great 
man.  Sabine  puts  him  in  the  catalogue  of  loyalists,  but  as  H 
seems  to  us,  erroneously.  It  is  true  he  argued  the  question 
of  writs  of  assistance  for  the  Crown  in  1761,  but  this  he  did, 
as  Attorney-General.  Otis,  later  than  that,  admitted  an  un- 
limited right  of  Parliament  to  tax  America.  In  1765,  Grid- 
ley  was,  by  a  vote  of  the  people  in  town  meeting,  together 
with  James  Otis  and  John  Adams,  retained  as  counsel  to 
appear  on  behalf  of  the  town  before  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil, in  support  of  the  niemorial  of  the  town  praying  that  the 
courts  of  law  might  be  opened  and  business  proceeded  in, 
without  stamps.  In  the  year  1767,  he  died.  Eliot,  who 
places  him  among  the  whigs,  pronounces  his  eulogy  in  one 
eloquent  line  ;  **  He  died  poor,  because  he  despised  wealth.'' 
W^  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  sodality,  because  it 
furnished  the  occasion  for  the  first  political  publication  of 
John  Adams.  The  celebrated  ''Essay  on  the  Canon  and 
Feudal  Law  "  was  the  fruit  of  the  association  projected  in  one 
of  ''  Ballard's  back  rooms."  At  page  149  of  the  diary,  we 
read,  "  This  sodality  has  given  rise  to  the  following  specula- 
tion of  my  own,  which  I  commit  to  writing  as  hints  for  future 
inquiries,  rather  than  as  a  satisfactory  theory."  A  note  upon 
this  entry  by  the  editor  informs  us,  that  it  was  followed  by 
^the  first  draft  of  three  papers  published  in  the  Boston  Gazette, 
and  afterwards  collected  and  republished  in  London,  under 
the  title  of  ''  A  Dissertation  on  the  Canon  and  Feudal  Law." 
These  papers  were  widely  read  and  greatly  admired  on  both 
sides  of  the  water.  The  republication  by  Almon  in  London, 
in  1768,  took  place  at  the  instance  of  Thomas  Hollis.  On 
the  title-page  of  the  London  edition,  the  work  is  ascribed  to 
Jeremy  Gridley ;  and  it  is  pronounced  in  a  manuscript  note 
of  Mr.  Hollis,  in  a  copy  sent  by  him  to  this  country,  to  be 
"  one  of  the  very  finest  productions  ever  seen  from  America."* 

*  This  opinion  is  expressed  by  Mr.  Hollis,  in  a  note  signed  with  his  initials  and 
transcribea  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Andrew  Eliot,  on  tlie  title-page  of  a  copy  of 
the  Essay  which  lies  before  us.  The  note  further  says,  **  By  a  letter  from  Buston, 
N.  £.,  signed  Sui  Juris,  inserted  in  that  valuable  newspaper,  the  Loodoa  Chroni- 
cle, July  19, 1768,  it  should  appear  the  writer  of  it  happily  yet  lives!  *' 

This  reraaik  was  made,  no  doubt,  in  reference  to  the  statement  on  the  tide^page, 
that  Oridley,  the  reputed  author,  had  died  the  year  before.  The  real  author  was 
not  only  then  living,  but  died  fifty-eioht  years  aAerwards. 
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That  Mr.  HoUis  should  have  ascribed  this  essay  to  Gridley, 
a  year  after  his  decease,  is  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  repute 
in  which  the  latter  was  held  by  the  friends  of  American  lib- 
erty. 

The  year  1765  is  memorable  for  the  Stamp  Act.  It  kindled 
the  combustible  materials  already  diffiised  so  abundantly 
throughout  the  Colonies.  Mr.  Adams  drew  the  instructions 
which  the  town  of  Braintree  addressed  upon  this  subject  to 
its  representative  in  the  General  Court.  This  was  his  first 
public  act  as  an  American  statesman  and  politician.  His 
instructions  '^  were  decided  and  spirited  enough.  They  rang 
through  the  State,  and  were  adopted  in  so  many  words  by 
forty  towns  as  instructions  to  their  representatives." 

We  have  already  observed  that  it  happens,  in  most  cases,  — 
we  might  say,  perhaps,  in  all  cases,  —  that  the  full  consequen- 
ces of  incipient  political  movements  of  great  importance  are 
beyond  the  foresight  of  the  most  sagacious  contemporary 
actors  and  observers.  Few,  however,  in  the  American  Colo- 
nies, saw  farther  into  futurity  at  this  time  than  Mr.  Adams. 
This  is  plain  enough  from  his  diary :  — 

'*  The  year  1765  has  been  the  most  remarkable  year  of  my 
life.  That  enormous  engine,  fabricated  by  the  British  Parliament, 
for  battering  down  all  the  rights  and  liberties  of  America,  I  mean 
the  Stamp  Act,  has  raised  and  spread  through  the  whole  conti- 
nent a  spirit  that  will  be  recorded  to  our  honor  with  all  future 
generations.  In  every  colony,  from  Georgia  to  New  Hampshire 
inclusively,  the  stamp  distributers  and  inspectors  have  been  com- 
pelled by  the  unconquerable  rage  of  the  people  to  renounce  their 
offices.  Such  and  so  universal  has  been  the  resentment  of  the 
people,  that  every  man  who  has  dared  to  speak  in  favor  of  the 
stamps,  or  to  soAen  the  detestation  in  which  they  are  held,  how 
great  soever  his  abilities  and  virtues  had  been  esteemed  before, 
or  whatever  his  fortune,  connections,  and  influence  had  been,  has 
been  seen  to  sink  into  universal  contempt  and  ignominy. 

^'  The  people,  even  to  the  lowest  ranks,  have  become  more  atten- 
tive to  their  liberties,  more  inquisitive  about  them,  and  more 
determined  to  defend  them,  than  they  were  ever  before  known 
or  had  occasion  to  be ;  innumerable  have  been  the  monuments 
of  wit,  humor,  sense,  learning,  spirit,  patriotism,  and  heroism, 
erected  in  the  several  colonies  and  provinces  in  the  course  of 
this  year.  Our  presses  have  groaned,  our  pulpits  have  thun- 
dered, our  legislatures  have  resolved,  our  towns  have  voted; 
the  crown  officers  have  everywhere  trembled,  and  all  their  little 
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tools  and  creatures  been  afraid  to  speak  and  ashamed  to  be 
seen. 

^^  This  spirit,  however,  has  not  yet  been  sufficient  to  banish  from 
persons  in  authority  that  timidity  which  they  have  discovered 
from  the  beginning.  The  executive  courts  have  not  yet  dared  to 
adjudge  the  Stamp  Act  void,  nor  to  proceed  with  business  as 
usual,  though  it  should  seem  that  necessity  alone  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  justify  business  at  present,  though  the  act  should  be 
allowed  to  be  obligatory.  The  stamps  are  in  the  castle.  Mr. 
Oliver  has  no  commission.  The  Governor  has  no  authority  to 
distribute  or  even  to  unpack  the  bales ;  the  Act  has  never  been 
proclaimed  nor  read  in  the  Province ;  yet  the  probate  office  is 
shut,  the  custom-house  is  shut,  the  courts  of  justice  are  shut,  and 
all  business  seems  at  a  stand.  Yesterday  and  the  day  before,  the 
two  last  days  of  service  for  January  Term,  only  one  man  asked 
me  for  a  writ,  and  he  was  soon  determined  to  wave  his  request. 
I  have  not  drawn  a  writ  since  the  first  of  November. 

"  How  long  we  are  to  remain  in  this  languid  condition,  this 
passive  obedience  to  the  Stamp  Act,  is  not  certain.  But  such  a 
pause  cannot  be  lasting.  Debtors  grow  insolent ;  creditors  grow 
ftngiy  9  And  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  public  offices  will  very 
soon  be  forced  open,  unless  such  favorable  accounts  should  be 
received  from  England  as  to  draw  away  the  fears  of  the  great, 
or  unless  a  greater  dread  of  the  multitude  should  drive  away  the 
fear  of  censure  from  Great  Britain.'* 

These  remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  diaiy,  on 
the  I8th  of  December,  1765.  On  the  same  day,  the  town 
of  Boston  passed  the  vote  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
by  which  Gridley,  Otis,  and  Adams  were  retained  as  counsel 
(or  the  town,  to  support  the  town's  memorial  to  the  Governor 
and  Council,  praying  that  the  courts  might  be  opened,  not- 
withstanding the  noD-distribution  of  the  stamps.  He  was' 
not,  at  this  time,  an  inhabitant  of  Boston,  and  the  coincidence 
of  his  appointment  to  such  a  duty  with  his  specalations  on 
the  momentous  character  of  the  crisis,  remind  him  of  Lord 
Bacon's  observation  *' about  secret  invisible  laws  of  nature, 
and  communications  and  influences  between  places  that  are 
not  discoverable  by  sense."  There  are  few  persons,  we 
imagine,  who  have  not  experienced  coincidences  of  this 
kind. 

The  counsel,  thus  appointed,  appear  to  have  had  tbmt 
hearing  at  a  late  hour  on  the  20th  of  December,  the  day 
after  Mr.  Adams  was  made  acquainted  with  the  abovemen- 
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tioned  vote  of  the  town,  and,  as  junior  counsel,  it  was  his 
place  to  speak  first.  *'  Then,''  says  he,  "  it  fell  upon  me, 
without  one  moment's  opportunity  to  consult  my  authorities, 
to  open  an  argument  upon  a  question  that  was  never  made 
before,  and  I  wish  I  could  hope  it  never  would  be  made 
again,  that  is,  whether  the  courts  of  law  should  be  open  or 
not."  An  abstract  remaining  of  his  argument  proves,  that, 
whether  as  to  the  principles,  or  the  authorities  by  which  they 
were  supported,  he  could  not  be  taken  unawares.  These 
were,  indeed,  the  times,  and  the  trials,  by  which  great  men 
were  both  made  and  shown. 

Among  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  diary  are  the 
sketches  of  character,  by  which  the  leaders  in  these  eventful 
scenes  are  placed  before  us  with  a  vividness  never  before 
equalled.  Three  days  after  the  argument,  Mr.  Adams 
attends  a  meeting  of  the  Monday-night  Club,  at  which  most 
of  the  celebrities  of  the  day  were  present.  Harrison  Gray, 
Gushing,  Samuel  Adams,  and  Otis,  are  admirably  sketched. 
A  few  master  touches  are  jnough  to  give  us  a  discriminating 
acquaintance  with  them. 

**  Gray  has  a  very  <ender  mind,  is  extremely  timid.  He  says 
when  he  meets  a  man  of  the  other  side,  he  talks  against  him  ; 
when  he  meets  a  man  of  our  side,  he  opposes  him ;  so  that  he 
fears  he  shall  be  thought  against  everybody,  and  so  everybody 
will  be  against  him.  But  he  hopes  to  prepare  the  way  for  his 
escape,  at  next  May,  from  an  employment  that  neither  his  abili- 
ties, nor  circumstances,  nor  turn  of  mind,  are  fit  for. 

'*  Gushing  is  steady,  and  constant,  and  busy  in  the  interest  of 
liberty  and  the  opposition,  is  famed  for  secrecy  and  his  talent  at 
procuring  intelligence. 

^*  Adams  is  zealous,  ardent,  and  keen  in  the  cause,  is  always 
for  sof\ness,  and  delicacy,  and  prudence,  where  they  will  do,  but 
is  staunch  and  stiff  and  strict  and  rigid  and  inflexible  in  the 
cause. 

**  Otis  is  fiery  and  feverous ;  his  imagination  flames,  his  pas- 
sions blaze;  he  is  liable  to  great  inequalities  of  temper;  some- 
times in  despondency,  sometimes  in  a  rage.  The  rashnesses  and 
imprudencies  into  which  his  excess  of  zeal  have  formerly  trans- 
ported him,  have  made  him  enemies,  whose  malicious  watch  over 
him  occasions  more  caution,  and  more  cunning,  and  more  inexpli- 
cable passages  in  his  conduct  than  formerly ;  and,  perhaps,  views 
at  the  chair  or  the  board,  or  possibly  more  expanded  views  beyond 
the  Atlantic,  may  mingle  now  with  his  patriotism. 
37  • 
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^  The  11  Penaeroto,  however^  is  discernible  on  the  faces  of  aU 
four. 

^^  Adams,  I  believe,  has  the  most  thorough  understanding  of 
liberty,  and  her  resources  in  the  temper  and  character  of  the 
people,  though  not  in  the  law  and  constitution ;  as  well  as  the 
most  habitual,  radical  love  of  it,  of  any  of  them,  as  well  as  the 
most  correct,  genteel,  and  artful  pen.  He  is  a  man  of  refined 
policy,  steadfast  integrity,  exquisite  humanity,  genteel  erudition, 
obliging,  engaging  manners,  real  as  well  as  professed  piety,  and 
a  universal  good  character,  unless  it  should  be  admitted  that  he 
is  too  attentive  to  the  public,  and  not  enough  so  to  himself  and 
his  family.'* 

In  the  year  1766,  we  find  the  following  entry :  — 

'^  Attended  court,  [at  Salem]  heard  the  trial  of  an  action  of 
trespass  brought  by  a  mulatto  woman,  for  damages,  for  restrain- 
ing her  of  her  liberty.  This  is  called  suing  for  liberty  ;  the  first 
action  I  ever  knew  of  the  sort,  though  I  have  heard  there  have 
been  many.** 

Dr.  Belknap,  in  his  valuable  reply  to  Judge  Tucker's 
Queries  on  the  Subject  of  Slavery  and  Emancipation  in  the 
United  States,*  observes,  that  '<  the  first  trial  of  this  kind  was 
in  1770  ; "  and  he  ascribes  the  movement  which  was  made 
at  that  time,  to  obtain  the  emancipation  of  slaves  by  suits  at 
law,  to  the  reprint  of  a  pamphlet  which  contained  the  case 
of  a  negro  who  had  accompanied  his  master  from  the  West 
Indies  to  England,  and  there  sued  for  and  obtained  his  free- 
dom, by  a  judgment  of  court.  This  remark  b  erroneotis,  if 
reference  is  had  to  the  case  of  Sommersett.  That  case 
occurred  in  1772,  and  his  master  was  a  Virginian.  It  would 
seem,  from  the  entry  in  Mr.  Adams's  diary,  that  suits  of  this 
kind  commenced  earlier,  and  had  their  origin,  no  doubt,  in 
the  political  discussions  of  the  day. 

In  the  year  1767,  on  the  11th  of  July,  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  bom  at  Braintree,  in  that  part  of  it  which  now 
forms  the  town  of  Quincy.  In  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  John  Adams  removed  to  the  town  of  Boston,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  Brattle  Square.  In  the  course  of 
the  year,  the  firmness  of  his  principles  was  put  to  a  severe 
test.     Through  the  channel  of  his  friend,  Jonathan  Sewall, 

«  Matt.  MUivrkal  OolUeUotu,  fint  Mries,  vol.  hr.  p,  208. 
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the  place  of  Advocate-General  in  the  Court  of  Admiraltj 
was  offered  to  him,  and  even  urged  upon  his  acceptance. 
Having  declined  it,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  approve 
the  ministerial  system  and  policy,  he  was  told  that  the  Gov- 
ernor knew  his  political  sentiments  very  well,  but  they  should 
be  no  objection  to  him.  He  should  be  at  full  liberty  to 
entertain  bis  own  opinions,  which  it  was  not  wished  to  influ- 
ence by  this  office.  It  was  offered  to  him,  because  he  was 
believed  by  the  Governor  to  be  best  qualified  for  it,  and 
because  his  integrity  was  relied  on.  This  offer  was  promptly 
declined  by  Mr.  Adams.  He  was  asked  to  take  it  into  con- 
sideration, but  his  refusal  was  peremptory.  This  was  the 
turning  point  in  Mr.  Adams's  career  Had  he  accepted  this 
appointment,  in  1768,  when  the  lines  between  the  party  of 
the  government  and  the  party  of  the  people  had  been  dis- 
tinctly drawn,  no  reservations  of  his  personal  independence 
would  have  satisfied  either  himself  or  his  fellow-citizens  that 
he  had  not  abandoned  their  cause.  Hb  course  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  that  of  his  most  intimate  friend,  Sewall, 
through  whom  the  offer  was  made  to  him,  and  who  had  him- 
self, a  short  time  before,  accepted  the  office  of  Attorney- 
General.  A  brave  and  pure  spirit  would  have  been  lost  to 
the  Revolution. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us,  at  the  present  day,  fully  to  under- 
stand the  force  of  the  temptation.  We  look  back  to  the 
position  of  the  friends  of  America  from  a  very  different  point 
of  view  from  that  on  which  they  stood.  Could  John  Adams 
have  foreseen,  that,  in  1778,  he  would  be  an  Envoy  of 
the  American  Congress  to  the  Court  of  Versailles ;  that,  in 
1788,  he  would  be  returning  from  the  Mission  to  London,  to 
be  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States ;  that,  in  1798, 
he  would  be  the  successor  of  Washington,  as  President ;  it 
would  have  certainly  required  no*  self-denial,  in  1768,  to 
decline  an  office  in  a  Provincial  Court  of  Vice-Admiralty. 
Could  he  have  foreseen  that,  after  having  filled  himself  the 
highest  honors  of  the  yet  unborn  republican  confederacy,  he 
should  live  to  see  them  descend  to  his  infant  son,  not  yet 
a  twelvemonth  old,  it  would  have  been  a  small  thing  to  set 
at  nought  the  favors  of  a  colonial  Governor.  But  although 
vague  fancies  of  a  future  career  of  fame  and  influence  seem, 
at  times,  to  have  flitted  through  his  mind,  yet  no  sober  calcu- 
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lation,  in  1768,  could  have  anticipated,  from  a  line  of  reso- 
lute political  opposition  to  the  government,  any  thing  .but  a 
life  of  chilling  neglect,  obloquy,  and  conflict.  Nor  wa3  this 
prospect  without  its  natural  influence  upon  those  who  had 
most  at  stake  in  society.  A  large  proportion  of  the  men  of 
education  and  wealth  ranged  themselves  on  the  government 
side.  Of  ten  individuals,  enumerated  about  this  time  in  the 
diary,  as  having  b'een  present  on  some  occasion,  —  being 
those  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  bar,  —  three  only  adhered 
steadily  to  the  popular  side. 

But  though  Mr.  Adams's  part  was  taken  from  the  first,  he 
was  probably  regarded  with  a  degree  of  confidence,  in  refer- 
ence to  personal  integrity,  by  the  community  generally  of  all 
parties,  beyond  most,  perhaps  beyond  any,  of  the  popular 
leaders.  The  diary  famishes  ample  proof  that  this  confi- 
dence was  merited;  and  that  his  political  course  was  the 
dictate  of  a  profound  conviction  of  duty  to  his  country.  Nor 
is  it  less  apparent  that  he  was  sensible  of  the  tendency  of 
great  popular  excitements  to  be  pushed  to  extravagance,  and 
of  the  bounden  duty  of  popular  leaders  to  hold  the  rems  with 
a  firm  hand. 

The  following  year  (1770)  brought  a  memorable  opportu- 
nity for  putting  his  firmness,  in  this  respect,  to  the  test,  and 
for  exhibiting  a  noble  example  of  professional  courage  and 
independence.  We  allude  to  the  fatal  event  of  the  5th  of 
March,  1770.  To  this  tragedy  there  is  no  allysion  iff  the 
diary,  but  the  autobiography  supplies  the  omission  with  a 
narrative  so  interesting,  that  our  readers,  we  are  persuaded, 
will  welcome  a  considerable  extract :  — 

^*  The  year  1770  was  memorable  enough  in  these  little  annals 
of  my  pilgrimage.  The  evening  of  the  5th  of  March  I  spent  at 
Mr.  Henderson  Inchests  house,  at  the  south  end  of  Boston,  in 
company  with  a  club  with  whom  I  had  been  associated  for  several 
years.  About  nine  o^clock  we  were  alarmed  with  the  ringing  of 
bells,  and,  supposing  it  to  be  the  signal  of  fire,  we  snatched  our 
hats  and  cloaks,  broke  up  the  club,  and  went  out  to  assist  in 
quenching  the  fire,  or  aiding  our  friends  who  might  be  in  denser. 
In  the  street  we  were  informed  that  the  British  soldiers  had  fired 
on  the  inhabitants,  killed  some  and  wounded  others,  near  the 
town-house.  A  crowd  of  people  was  flowing  down  the  street  to 
the  scene  of  action.    When  we  arrived,  we  saw  nothing  but  some 
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field-pieces,  placed  before  tlie  south  door  of  the  town-house,  and 
some  engineers  and  grenadiers  drawn  up  to  protect  them.  Mrs. 
Adams  was  then  in  circumstances  to  make  me  apprehensive  of 
the  effect  of  the  surprise  upon  her,  who  was  alone,  excepting  her 
maids  and  a  boy,  in  the  house.  Having  therefore  surveyed  round 
the  town-house,  and  seeing  all  quiet,  I  walked  down  Boylston 
Alley  into  Brattle  Square,  where  a  company  or  two  of  regular 
soldiers  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  Dr.  Cooper's  old  church,  with 
their  muskets  all  shouldered,  and  their  bayonets  all  fixed.  I  had 
no  other  way  to  proceed  but  along  the  whole  front  in  a  very  nar^ 
TOW  space  which  they  had  left  for  foot  passengers.  Pursuing  my 
way,  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  them,  or  they  of  me,  any 
more  than  if  they  had  been  marble  statues,  I  went  directly  home 
to  Cole  Lane. 

^^  My  wife  having  heard  that  the  town  was  still,  and  likely  to 
continue  so,  had  recovered  from  her  first  apprehensions,  and  we 
had  nothing  but  our  reflections  to  interrupt  our  repose.  These 
reflections  were  to  me  disquieting  enough.  Endeavors  had  been 
systematically  pursued  for  many  months,  by  certain  busy  charac- 
ters, to  excite  quarrels,  rencounters,  and  combats,  single  or  com- 
pound, in  the  night,  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  class 
and  the  soldiers,  and  at  all  risks  to  enkindle  an  immortal  hatred 
between  them  I  suspected  that  this  was  the  expll»ion  which  had 
been  intentionally  wrought  up  by  designing  men,  who  knew  what 
they  were  aiming  at  better  than  the  instruments  employed.  If 
these  poor  tools  should  be  prosecuted  for  any  of  their  illegal  con- 
duct, they  must  be  punished.  If  the  soldiers  in  self-defence  should 
kill  any  of  them,  they  must  be  tried,  and,  if  truth  was  respected 
and  the  law  prevailed,  must  be  acquitted.  To  depend  upon  the 
perversion  of  law,  and  the  corruption  or  partiality  of  juries,  would 
insensibly  disgrace  the  jurisprudence  of  the  country,  and  corrupt 
the  morals  of  the  people.  It  would  be  better  for  the  whole  pe<^ 
pie  to  rise  in  their  majesty  and  insist  on  the  removal  of  the  army, 
and  take  upon  themselves  the  consequences,  than  to  excite  such 
passions  between  the  people  and  the  soldiers  as  would  expose 
both  to  continual  prosecution,  civil  or  criminal,  and  keep  the  town 
boiling  in  a  continual  fermentation.  The  real  and  full  intentions 
of  the  British  government  and  nation  were  not  yet  developed ; 
and  we  knew  not  whether  the  town  would  be  supported  by  the 
country  ;  whether  the  Province  would  be  supported  by  even  our 
neighboring  States  of  New  England  ;  nor  whether  New  England 
would  be  supported  by  the  continent  These  were  my  medita- 
tions in  the  night. 

^*  The  next  morning,  I  think  it  was,  sitting  in  my  office,  near 
the  steps  of  the  town-house  stairs,  Mr.  Forrest  came  in,  who  was 
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then  called  the  Irish  Infant  I  had  some  acquaintance  with  him. 
With  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes,  he  said,  '  I  am  come  with  a 
very  solemn  message  from  a  very  unfortunate  man,  Captain 
Preston,  in  prison.  He  wishes  for  counsel,  and  can  get  none.  I 
have  waited  on  Mr.  Quincy,  who  says  he  will  engage,  if  you  will 

five  him  your  assistance ;  without  it,  he  positively  will  not 
Sven  Mr.  Auchmuty  declines,  unless  you  will  engage/  I  had  no 
hesitation  in  answeripg,  that  counsel  ought  to  be  the  very  last 
thing  that  an  accused  person  should  want  in  a  free  country ; 
that  the  bar  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  independent  and  impar- 
tial, at  •  all  times  and  in  every  circumstance,  and  that  persons 
whose  lives  were  at  stake  ought  to  have  the  counsel  they  pre- 
ferred. But  he  must  be  sensible  this  would  be  as  important  a 
cause  as  was  ever  tried  in  any  court  or  country  of  the  world ; 
and  that  every  lawyer  must  hold  himself  responsible  not  only  to 
his  country,  but  to  the  highest  and  most  infallible  of  all  tribunals, 
for  the  part  he  should  act  He  must,  therefore,  expect  from  me 
no  art  or  address,  no  sophistry  or  prevarication,  in  such  a  cause, 
nor  any  thing  more  than  fact,  evidence,  and  law  would  justify. 
^  Captain  Preston,'  he  said,  '  requested  and  desired  no  more ; 
and  that  he  had  such  an  opinion  from  all  he  had  heard  from  all 
parties  of  me,  that  he  could  cheerfully  trust  his  life  with  me 
upon  those  principles.*  '  And,*  said  Forrest,  ^  as  God  Almighty 
18  my  judge,  I  believe  him  an  innocent  man.*  I  replied,  '  that 
must  be  ascertained  by  his  trial,  and  if  he  thinks  he  cannot  have 
a  fair  trial  of  that  issue  without  my  assistance,  without  hesitation, 
he  shall  have  it' 

**  Upon  this,  Forrest  offered  me  a  single  guinea  as  a  retaining 
fee,  and  I  readily  accepted  it  From  first  to  last  I  never  said  a 
word  about  fees,  in  any  of  those  cases,  and  I  should  have  said 
nothing  about  them  here,  if  calumnies  and  insinuations  had  not 
been  propagated  that  I  was  tempted  by  great  fees  and  enormous 
sums  of  money.  Before  or  after  the  trial,  Preston  sent  me  ten 
guineas,  and  at  the  trial  of  the  soldiers  afterwards,  eight  guineas 
more,  which  were  all  the  fees  I  ever  received  or  were  offered  to 
me,  and  I  should  not  have  said  any  thing  on  the  subject  to  my 
clients  if  they  had  never  offered  me  any  thing.  This  was  all  the 
pecuniary  reward  I  ever  had  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  days*  labor  in 
the  most  exhausting  and  fatiguing  causes  I  ever  tried,  for  hazard- 
ing^ a  popularity  very  general  and  very  hardly  earned,^  and  for 
incurring  a  clamor,  popular  suspicions  and  prejudices,  which  are 
not  yet  worn  out,  and  never  will  be  forgotten  as  long  as  the  his- 
tory of  this  period  is  read.** 

The  trial  of  Captain  Preston  and  bis  men  was  continued 
for  one  term^  and,  in  the  mean  time^  an  election  came  on  for 
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a  Representative  of  Boston.  Mr.  Olis  had  resigned,  and  Mr. 
Bowdoin  had  been  chosen  in  his  stead.  At  the  general  elec- 
tion, Mr.  Bowdoin  was  elected  to  the  Council,  and  a  town 
meeting  was  called  for  the  choice  of  his  successor.  A  place 
on  the  Boston  seat,  then  consisting  of  four  members,  was  an 
object  of  greater  importance  then  than  now.  Mr.  Ruddock,  a 
master  shipwright  of  great  respectability  and  a  justice  of  tlie 
peace,  which  Mr.  Adams  was  noty  was  set  up  in  opposition 
to  Mr.  Adams  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  clamor  against  him 
for  engaging  in  the  defence  of  the  soldiers,  secretly  fomented 
by  the  government,  he  was  chosen  by  a  large  majority.  He 
had  never  been  in  a  Boston  town  meeting,  till  he  was  sent 
for  to  make  his  acknowledgments  for  this  election.  The 
Journals  of  the  House,  of  which  the  editor  of  the  present 
volume  has  furnished  an  abstract,  will  show  in  how  large  a 
portion  of  the  public  business  of  this  critical  period  his  vene- 
rable ancestor  bore  an  active  part.  The  following  amusing 
anecdote  throws  a  light  upon  his  position  in  the  House  and 
the  country :  — 

^*  I  immediately  attended  the  General  Court  at  Cambridge,  to 
which  place  the  Governor  had  removed  it,  to  punish  the  town  of 
Boston ;  in  obedience,  however,  as  he  said,  I  suppose  truly,  to  an 
instruction  he  had  received  from  the  King.  The  proceedings  of 
the  legislature,  at  that  time  and  place,  may  be  seen  in  their  Jour- 
nals, if  they  are  not  lost.  Among  other  things  will  be  found  a 
labored  controversy  between  the  House  and  the  Governor,  con- 
cerning these  words  :  *  In  General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same.*  I  mention  this  merely  on  account  of  an 
anecdote,  which  the  friends  of  government  circulated  with  dili- 
gence, of  Governor  Shirley,  who  then  lived  in  retirement  at  his 
seat  b  Roxbury.  Having  read  this  dispute,  in  the  public  prints, 
he  asked,  *  Who  has  revived  those  old  words  ?  They  were 
expunged  during  my  administration.'  He  was  answered,  *  The 
Boston  seat.*  ^  And  who  are  the  Boston  seat  ?  *  *  Mr.  Cushing, 
Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  and  Mr.  John  Adams.*  *  Mr. 
Cushing  I  knew,  and  Mr.  Hancock  I  knew,'  replied  the  old  Gov- 
ernor ;  ^  but  where  the  devil  this  brace  of  Adamses  came  from,  I 
know  not.*  This  was  archly  circulated  by  the  ministerialists,  to 
impress  the  people  with  the  obscurity  of  the  original  of  the  par 
nobile  fratrum,  as  the  friends  of  the  country  used  to  call  us,  by 
way  of  retaliation.** 

Not  long  after  the  adjournment  of  the  General  Court, 
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came  on  the  trials  of  Captain  Preston  and  the  soldiers. 
The  diary  is  still  silent  on  this  subject.  Mr.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  in  his  Memoir,*  says,  *^The  writer  of  this  article  has 
often  heard  from  individuals  who  were  present,  among  the 
crowd  of  spectators  at  the  trials,  the  electrical  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  jury,  and  upon  the  immense  and  excited 
auditory,  by  the  first  sentence  with  which  he  opened  his 
defence ;  which  was  the  following  citation  from  the  then 
recently  published  work  of  Beccaria :  -^^ '  May  it  please 
your  Honors,  and  you,  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  I  am  for  the 
prisoners  at  the  bar,  and  shall  apologize  for  it  only  in  the 
words  of  the  Marquis  Beccaria  :  ^*  If  I  can  be  but  the  instro- 
ment  of  preserving  one  life,  his  blessing  and  tears  of  transpcvt 
shall  be  a  sufficient  consolation  to  me  for  the  contempt  of 
all  mankind." ' 

Mr.  John  Adams  himself,  in  the  autobiography,  alludes  to 
this  trial  in  the  following  manner :  — 

**  Preston^s  trial  was  taken  down,  in  short  hand,  and  sent  to 
England,  but  was  never  printed  here.  I  told  the  court  and  jury, 
in  both  causes,  that,  as  I  was  no  authority,  I  would  propose  to 
them  no  law  from  my  own  memory,  but  would  read  to  them  all  I 
had  to  say  of  that  nature  from  books,  which  the  court  knew,  and 
the  counsel  on  the  other  side  must  acknowledge,  to  be  indisputa- 
ble authorities.  This  rule  was  carefully  observed,  but  the  authori- 
ties were  so  clear  and  full,  that  no  question  of  law  was  made. 
The  juries  in  both  cases,  in  my  opinion,  gave  correct  verdicts. 
It  appeared  to  me,  that  the  greatest  service  which  could  be  ren- 
dered to  the  people  of  the  town,  was  to  lay  before  them  the  law 
as  it  stood,  that  they  might  be  fully  apprized  of  the  dangers  of 
various  kinds  which  must  arise  from  intemperate  heats  and  irregu- 
lar commotions.  Although  the  clamor  was  very  loud  among 
some  sorts  of  people,  it  has  been  a  great  consolation  to  roe, 
through  life,  that  I  acted  in  this  business  with  steady  impartiality, 
and  conducted  it  to  so  happy  an  issue.^* 

In  the  eariy  part  of  1771,  his  health  having  suffered  from 
town  life,  and,  as  he  thought,  from  the  air  of  Boston,  Mr. 
Adams  removed  to  his  paternal  village ;  but  after  a  residence 
there  of  about  a  year  and  a  half,  he  returned  to  Boston  with 
renovated  strength.  In  the  following  year,  though  not  a 
member  of  the  General  Court,  he  was,  at  the  instance  of 

*  Nati4mal  Portrait  ChlUry,  vol.  w.  p.  11. 
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Major  Hawldy,  the  welUremembered  and  highly  influential 
member  from  Northampton,  called  to  assist  in  the  private 
deliberations  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa^ 
tives,  who  were  directed  to  prepare  the  answer  of  thte  House 
to  the  message  of  Governor  Hutchinson,  in  which  the  sovereign 
right  of  Parliament  was  asserted  to  make  laws  binding  the 
Colonies  in  all  cases,  and  "  to  lay  taxes  on  all  things  external 
as  well  as  internal,  on  land  as  well  as  trade."  The  answer, 
as  first  drafted  by  "Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  contained  the  usual 
popular  views  of  the  subject.  But  on  its  revision  by  the 
committee,  the  discussion  was  placed  upon  its  legal  and  con- 
stitutional principles,  and  this  state  paper,  ^^the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  revolutionary  controversy  in  Massachusetts," 
was  thus,  by  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  John  Adams,  brought  to 
the  form  in  which  it  now  stands  on  record.  It  has  usually 
been  ascribed  to  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  is  preserved  among  his  papers  in  his  handwriting.  It 
is  probable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor  of  the  present  volume," 
in  which  we  concur,  that  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  incorporated  all 
the  legal  and  constitutional  reasoning  furnished  by  his  name- 
sake into  the  fair  draft  of  the  report.  But  in  addition  to  the 
internal  evidence,  which  shows  that  this  portion,  at  least,  of  the 
document  was  the  work  of  a  jurist,  —  a  character  to  which 
Mr.  Samuel  Adams  laid  no  claim,-— and  to  the  evidence 
liimished  by  Mr.  John  Adams's  account  of  the  matter,  the 
note  of  Samuel  to  John  Adams,  (of  which  a  fac  simile  accom- 
panies the  present  volume,)  seems  to  put  the  matter  beyond 
dispute. 

In  1773,  Mr.  AdamsT  was  again  chosen  one  of  the  Boston 
representatives,  and  having  been  elected  to  the  Council,  was 
negatived  by  Governor  Hutchinson,  for  ^^  the  very  conspicu- 
ous part  which  he  had  taken  in  opposition."  *  His  feelmgs, 
during  the  pendency  of  these  events,  as  recorded  in  the  diary, 
throw  light  upon  the  sentiments  of  reflecting  men  at  that 
time  on  the  general  state  of  afliiirs,  and  its  relation  with  the 
prospects  of  prominent  individuals. 

*^  May  24.  Tuesday.  To-morrow  is  our  general  election.  The 
plots/'plans,  schemes,  and  machinations  of  this  evening  and  night 
will  be  very  numerous.    By  the  number  of  ministerial,  govern- 

•^  Hutchinaan^t  History^  vol.  iii.  (posthumous)  p.  886. 
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mental  people  returned,  and  by  the  secrecy  of  the  friends  of  lib- 
erty i^lating  to  the  grand  discovery  of  the  complete  evidence  of 
the  whole  mystery  of  iniquity,*  I  much  fear  the  elections  will  go 
unhappily.  For  myself,  I  own,  I  tremble  at  the  thought  of  an 
election.  What  will  be  expected  of  me  ?  What  will  be  required 
of  me  ?  What  duties  and  obligations  will  result  to  me  from  an 
election  ?  What  duties  to  my  God,  my  king,  my  country,  my 
family,  my  friends,  myself?  What  perplexities,  and  intricacies, 
and  difficulties  shall  I  be  exposed  to  ?  What  snares  and  tempta- 
tions will  be  thrown  in  my  way  ?  What  self-denials  and  mortifi- 
cations shall  I  be  obliged  to  bear. 

'^  If  I  should  be' called  in  the  course  of  providence  to  take  a 
part  in  public  life,  I  shall  act  a  fearless,  intrepid,  undaunted  part 
at  all  hazards,  though  it  shall  be  my  endeavor  likewise,  to  act  a 
prudent,  cautious,  and  considerate  part.  But  if  I  should  be 
excused  by  a  non-election,  or  by  the  exertions  of  prerogative 
from  engaging  in  public  business,  I  shall  enjoy  a  sweet  tranquillity 
in  the  pursuit  of  my  private  business,  in  tiie  education  of  my 
children,  and  in  a  constant  attention  to  the  preservation  of  my 
health.  This  last  is  the  most  selfish  and  pleasant  system,  the 
first,  the  more  generous,  though  arduous  and  disagreeable. 
But  I  was  not  sent  into  this  world  to  spend  my  days  in  sports, 
diversions,  and  pleasures ;  I  was  bom  for  business,  for  both 
activity  and  study.  I  have  little  appetite  or  relish  for  any  thing 
else."    p.  320.. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  1773,  the  memorable  destruc- 
tion of  the  tea  took  place,  by  a  party  disguised  as  Mo- 
hawk Indians.  This  occurrence,  which  contributed  mate- 
rially to  accelerate  t^e  crisis  of  affairs,  is  mentioned  in  the 
diary  m  the  following  terms :  — 

*^  Last  night,  three  cargoes  of  Bohea  tea  were  emptied  mto  the 
sea.  This  morning,  a  man-of-war  sails.  This  is  the  most  mag- 
nificent movement  of  all.  There  is  a  dignity,  a  majesty,  a 
sublimity,  in  this  last  effort  of  the,  patriots,  that  I  greatly  admire. 
The  people  should  never  rise  without  doing  something  to  be 
remembered,  something  notable  and  striking.  This  destruction 
of  the  tea  is  so  bold,  so  daring,  so  firm,  intrepid,  and  inflexible, 
and  it  must  have  so  important  consequences,  and  so  lasting,  that 
I  cannot  but  consider  it  as  an  epocha  in  history.  This,  however, 
is  but  an  attack  upon  property.  Another  similar  exertion  of 
popular  power  may  produce  the  destruction  of  lives.     Many  per- 

*  The  refereooe  is  to  the  letters  of  Governor  Hotchinson  and  othen,  forwarded  by 
Dr.  FrankUn  from  Eugiaad. 
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80D8  wish  Ihat  as  many  dead  carcasses  were  fleatiog  in  the  harbor, 
as  there  are  chests  of  tea.  A  much  less  number  of  lives,  how- 
ever, would  remove  the  causes  of  all  our  calamiti^.  The  mali- 
cious pleasure  with  which  Hutchinson  the  Grovemor,  the  consign- 
ees of  the  tea,  and  the  officers  of  the  customs,  have  stood  and 
looked  upon  the  distresses  of  the  people  and  their  struggles  to  get 
the  tea  back  to  London,  and  at  last  the  destruction  of  it,  is  amaz- 
ing. Tis  hard  to  believe  persons  so  hardened  and  abandoned.'* 
p.  324. 

But  greater  events  are  in  train.  The  General  Court  had 
been  prorogued  to  Salem  by  Governor  Gage,  as  a  place  where 
its  members  were  less  likely  to  be  under  popular  influence. 
Here,  on  the  11  ih  of  June,  1774,  and  whilst  the  Secretary 
stood  on  the  outside  of  the  locked  doors,  with  a  proclamation 
dissolving  the  assembly,  a  vote  was  passed  by  that  body, 
appointing  a  committee  of  its  members,  five  in  number,  to 
meet  committees  of  the  other  colonies  at  Philadelphia,  on 
the  first  day  of  September  following.  This  resolution  was 
adopted  by  twelve  dissenting  voices  out  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  present.  The  five  persons  designated  were 
Bowdoin,  Gushing,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  and  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  by  the  last  four  of  whom  the  appointment  was 
accepted.  The  following  is  tb^  entry  in  the  diary  of  this 
important  event :  —  *  • 

*^  There  is  a  new  and  a  grand  scene  open  before  me ;  a  Con- 
gress. This  will  be  an  assembly  of  the  wisest  men  upon  the 
continent,  who  are  Americans  in  principle,  that  is,  against  the 
taxation  of  Americans  by  authority  of  Parliament.  I  feel  myself 
unequal  to  this  business.  A  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
realm,  the  colonies,  and  of  commerce,  as  well  as  of  law  and 
policy,  is  necessary,  than  I  am  master  of.  What  can  be  done  ? 
Will  it  be  expedient  to  propose  an  annual  congress  of  commit- 
tees ? .  to  petition  ?  Will  it  do  to  petition  at  all  ?  —  to  the  King  ? 
to  the  Lords  ?  to  the  Commons  ?  What  will  such  consultations 
avail  ?  Deliberations  alone  will  not  do.  We  must  petition  or 
recommend  to  the  Assemblies  to  petition,  or  — 

^*  The  ideas  of  the  people  are  as  various  as  their  faces.  One 
thinks,  no  more  petitions,  —  former  having  been  neglected  and 
despised  ;  some  are  for  resolves,  spirited  resolves,  and  some  are 
for  bolder  counsels.  I  will  keep  an  exact  diary  of  my  journey, 
as  well  as  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Congress. 

^^  25.  Saturday.  Since  the  Court  adjourned  without  day  this 
afternoon,  I  have  taken  a  long  walk  through  the  Neck,  as  they 
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call  it,  a  fine  tiact  of  land  in  a  general  field.  CSorn,  rye,  graaa, 
interspersed  in  great  perfection  this  fine  season.  I  wander  alone 
and  ponder.  I  muse,  I  mope,  I  ruminate.  I  am  oflen  In  reve- 
ries and  brown  studies.  The  objects  before  me  are  too  grand  and 
multifarious  for  my  comprehension.  We  have  not  men  fit  for  the 
times.  We  are  deficient  in  genius,  in  education,  in  travel,  in  for- 
tune, in  every  thing.  I  feel  unutterable  anxiety.  Grod  grant  us 
wisdom  and  fortitude  1  Should  the  opposition  be  suppressed, 
should  this  country  submit,  what  infamy  and  ruin  I  God  forbid. 
Death  in  any  form  is  less  terrible  I  ^'  p.  339* 

On  the  10th  of  August,  the  delegates  of  Massachusetts  set 
out  for  Philadelphia.  The  diary  is  full  in  reference  to  the 
journey ;  the  passage  of  the  party  through  the  principal  towns, 
where  they  were  received  with  enthusiasm;  the  arrival  at 
Philadelphia ;  the  organization  and  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  accompanied,  as  we  have  intimated  above,  with 
brief  notes  of  some  of  the  earlier  debates.  It  would  be  difil- 
cult  to  overstate  the  interest  of  these  sketches  of  the  political 
history  of  the  country,  in  the  most  important  part  of  its  heroic 
age ;  but  this  is  a  theme  on  which  our  limits  now  forbid  us  to 
enter.  We  have  accomplished  the  main  object  of  this  article 
if  we  have  conveyed  to  our  readers  some  not  inadequate  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  volume  before  us,  as  a  specimen  of 
the  great  work  which  it  introduces  to  the  public.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  however,  that  we  have  been  able 

J  I  extract  but  a  very  small  portion  of  its  interesting  contents. 
t  will  be  found  to  contain,  on  almost  every  page,  facts  of 
great  interest  for  the  history  of  the  important  period  which  it 
covers.  We  are  acquainted  with  no  work  which  brings  the 
reader  so  near  to  the  scene  and  the  events  of  the  important 
interval,  which  elapsed  between  the  year  1761  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  Revolution.  Nor  is  less  light  thrown  on  the  man- 
ners of  the  day,  the  state  of  society  among  the  educated 
classes,  and  the  general  condition  of  this  part  of  the  country. 
It  would  be  unjust  to  close  our  article  without  bearing  wit- 
ness to  the  ability  with  which  the  volume  is  edited.  Much 
labor  and  time  have  evidently  been  bestowed  in  preparing  it 
for  the  press.  The  text,  to  all  appearance,  is  presented  in 
its  original  integrity.  The  Editor  assures  us  in  the  preface, 
that  nothing  has  been  omitted  because  it  bore  hard  either 
upon  the  writer  of  the  diary,  or  those  mentioned  by  hini.     A 
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sufficient  explanation,  generally  a  brief  one,  is  given  of  every 
important  transaction  alluded  to.  Suitable  biographical 
notices  are  given  of  the  public  characters  introduced,  and  a 
commendable  impartiality  observed  in  remarking  upon  their 
conduct.  The  editor  is  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution,  without  being  inflamed  by  the  heats  of  temporary 
controversies.  There  is  no  adulation  lavished  upon  the  emi- 
nent bdividual,  to  whose  memory  the  work  is  consecrated. 
He  is  left  to  speak  for  himself,  in  his  own  record  of  the 
crowded  scenes  of  his  life.  Regarding  the  present  volume 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  work,  we  are  confident  that  it  will 
prove  a  contribution  to  the  materials  of  American  hbtory, 
not  second  in  importance  and  interest  to  any  of  the  great 
publications  with  which  it  is  most  obviously  to  be  compared. 


Art.  VII.  —  Orations  and  Speeches  on  various  Occasions. 
By  Edward  Everett.  Boston :  Little  &  Brown. 
1850.     2  vols.     8vo. 

The  experience  of  the  world  has  shown  pretty  conclu- 
sively, that  eloquence  and  political  liberty  go  hand  in  hand, 
flourish  under  similar  favoring  mfluences,  and,  dying  together 
are  buried  in  the  same  gravev  To  discourse  upon  the  mar- 
vellous effects  produced  by  the  great  orators  of  Greece  and 
Rome  were  to  talk  upon  a  hackneyed  theme,  with  scarce  a 
possibility  of  saying  any  thing  at  once  new  and  true.  But 
the  eloquence  of  the  ancients,  it  cannot  be  denied,  acquires 
in  republican  America  a  fresh  interest,  from  the  numerous 
coincidences  of  circumstance,  occasion,  topics  of  popular 
appeal,  and  links  of  electric  sympathy  between  the  patriot 
speaker  and  the  tumultuous  assemblages  of  free  and  sov- 
ereign citizens,  gathered  to  consider  questions  of  moment  to 
the  public  weal,  or  to  celebrate,  with  the  pomp  of  solemn 
processions,  religious  rites,  and  commemorative  orations,  the 
illustrious  achievements  of  the  mighty  dead,  to  call  up  the 
famous  days  which  have  been  turning  points  in  the  history  of 
national  greatness.  In  truth,  we  are  living  over  again  the 
'38* 
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classic  times  of  Athenian  and  Roman  eloquence,  on  a 
broader  stage,  in  larger  proportions,  with  elements  of  excite- 
nent,  hopes  of  progress,  and  principles  of  duration,  which 
never  cheered  and  strengthened  the  souls  of  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero.  Our  '^  mass  meetings ''  are  the  counterpart  of 
the?  multitudinous  gathering  in  the  Pnyx  and  the  Foram ; 
and  the  great  political  questions  we  discuss  in  them  are  of 
the  same. vital  importance  to  our  national  prosperity,  though 
not',  perhaps,  to  our  national  existence,  as  were  the  topics 
debated  by  Phocion  and  Demosthenes. 

From  the  battle  fields  of  the  American  RevoIutioD,  we 
repeat  the  same  lessons  of  heroic  resistance  to  the  enemies  of 
our  country,  and  of  the  duty  and  glory  of  dying  in  defence  of 
our  hearths  and  homes  and  native  city,  that  the  Greeks  drew 
from  the  soil  which  the  Persian  invader  had  drenched  with  his 
barbarian  blood.  Bunker  Hill,  and  Liexington,  and  Concord 
are  our  Marathon,  Plataea,  and  Thermopyls ;  but  God  forbid 
that  the  parallel  should  be  carried  farther !  God  forbid  that 
our  great  statesmen  and  famous  orators  should  be  called  upon 
to  commemorate  the  virtues  of  those  who  have  fisillen  in  civil 
strife,  the  victims  of  a  quarrel  springing  from  jealousies 
among  rival  but  kindred  States,  living  under  different  insti* 
tutions,  but  bound  together  by  every  tie  of  interest,  every 
memory  of  the  illustrious  past,  every  hope  of  a  more  illus- 
trious future.  God  forbid  that  we,  too,  should  plunge  into 
m  Peloponnesian  War,  of  uncertain  duration,  but  leading 
to  certain  ruin,  even  should  the  eloquence  of  a  Pericles  urge 
us  into  the  fatal  struggle.  Rather  let  the  counsels  of  a  wise 
moderation  lead  these  sister  States  back  to  the  common 
ground  of  magnanimous  fcH'bearance,  which,  while  it  saves 
the  honor  of  each,  shall  rescue  the  endangered  fortunes  and 
happiness  of  both. 

These  two  superb  volumes,  containing  Mr.  Everett's  Ora- 
tions and  Speeches,  could  ^not  have  come  out  in  a  better 
time,  or  more  seasonably  for  the  state  of  the  public  Rund. 
The  discourses  cover  a  period  of  six-and-twenty  years, 
beginning  with  1894,  and  extending  to  the  present  time. 
Though  this  long  series  of  years  have  been  passed  in  pro- 
found peace,  with  the  single  and  brief  exception  of  the  Mex- 
ican War,  yet  it  has  been  crowded  with  events  deeply 
affecting  the  present  condition  and  future  .prospects  of  our 
country. 
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As  we  look  back  upon  the  long  train  of  these  thicks- 
crowding  events,  we  seem  to  have  lived  a  life  of  ages  ;  and 
even  now,  the  form  and  pressure  of  the  times  show  us,  that 
we  have  as  yet  been  spectators  of  the  overture  only  of  the 
great  action  on  the  stage  of  national  affairs,  which  is  about  to 
open  beibre  us  with  more  than  dramatic  intensity  of  interest* 
Through  the  whole  period  to  which  we  refer,  the  inOuence 
of  Mr.  Everett's  genius  and  eloquence  has  been  steadily  and 
powerfully  felt.  His  life  and  labors  belong  lo  the  history  of 
the  times  ;  and  though  his  name  and  his  praise  have  been  in 
all  men's  mouths  throughout  the  land,  we  doubt  whether  the 
extent  and  variety  and  brilliancy  of  his  achievements  have 
been  folly  appreciated  until  the  publication  of  the  present 
volumes.  Tie  early  trabing  of  Mr.  Everett,  by  which  he 
placed  htmseif  foremost  among  the  scholars  of  America ;  his 
rich  opportunities,  employed  with  admirable  mdustry  and 
success,  at  home  and  abroad,  after  the  period  of  college  aad 
professional  studt^  had  passed;  the  amplitude  of  classical 
learning,  and  the  memorable  eloquence  by  which  he  adorned 
fer  five  or  six  years  the  Professor's  chair  in  the  University  ; 
the  vigorous  national  spirit  which  he  breathed  into  the  lead* 
ing  American  Review,  while  he  was  its  editor,  —  had  gradually 
fixed  the  regards  of  the  public  upon  his  career,  and  singled 
him  out  as  one  destined  to'  take  a  leading  part  in  the  councils 
of  the  natk>n.  From  the  Professor's  chair  he  passed,  by  a 
strong  popular  vote,  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Co% 
gress ;  and  he  represented  an  enlightened  constituency  in 
such  a  manner  as  almost  to  put  an  end  to  party  divisions 
fer  a  time,  by  the  satisfaction  and  pride  all  felt  in  hb  fidelity 
to  the  public  trust,  his  industry  in  the  exact  peribrmance  iA 
every  duty  belonging  to  the  statioe,  his  profound  knowledge 
of  every  subject,  in  details  and  principles,  that  came  up  for 
the  consideration  of  Congress,  and  the  never-failing  readi- 
Bess  and  skill  with  which  be  poured  out  the  light  of  his 
knowledge  upon  whatever  subject  he  was  called  upon  to  dis- 
cuss in  the  debates  of  the  Houses  We  well  remember  hear* 
ing  a  distinguished  leader  of  the  opposite  party  to  that  to 
which  Mr.  Everett  belonged,  during  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Adams,  —  a  gentleman  afterwards  raised  to  a  seat  on  the 
supreme  bench  of  the  United  States,  —  say,  that  when  be 
wanted  information  upon  any  matter  of  public  business,  no 
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matter  what,  be  always  had  recourse  to  his  political  oppo- 
nent, Mr.  Everett,  and  that  he  always  obtained,  to  the  fullest 
extent,  what  he  asked  for ;  —  so  deep  was  the  impression  made, 
at  that  early  day,  by  Mr.  Everett's  acquirements,  and 
unwearied  industry  and  prompt  liberality  in  imparting  to 
others  the  treasures  with  which  his  capacious  mind  was 
stored. 

Mr.  Everett's  public  services,  as  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  and,  later  still,  in  the  more  conspicuous  posi- 
tion of  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  are  so  freshly  in  the  memories  of  all,  that  any  thing 
more  than  the  briefest  passing  allusion  is  quite  superfluous. 
These  labors  for  the  public  good,  in  political  stations  of  high 
rank  and  trust,  were  not  inappropriately  followed  by  his  elecr 
tion,  with  singular  unanimity  among  the  appointing  and  con- 
firming boards,  to  the  office  of  President  of  Harvard  College. 
During  the  three  years,  at  the  close  of  which  the  state  of  his 
health  compelled  him  to  lay  aside  the  oneroAis  responsibilities 
of  that  office,  Mr.  Everett  performed  its  duties,  always  diffi- 
cult and  frequently  trying,  with  an  unsparing  and  unsurpassed 
devotion  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  institution,  and  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  welfare  of  the  students  who  resorted  to 
its  learned  halls  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  struggles  and 
cpnflicts  of  life. 

The  labors,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  are  enough 
to  fill  up,  of  themselves,  a  busy  life.  Professional  labors, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  an  important  and  learned 
volume,  the  Defence  of  Christianity;  academical  lectures 
on  Greek  Literature ;  elaborate  contributions  to  the  North 
American  Review,  for  a  long  series  of  years ;  lighter  con- 
tributions to  other  journals  and  periodicals ;  Congress- 
ional duties,  often  involving  the  work  of  the  most  important 
committees  in  the  House ;  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Executive  Chair  of  the  State ;  the  diplomatic  labors 
belonging  to  the  embassy  to  the  first  European  court,  for  a 
period  of  four  years  ;  and  the  incessant  and  exhausting 
variety  of  work  connected  with  the  office  of  President  of 
the  College,  —  these  constitute  the  basis  of  Mr.  Everett's 
great  and  national  reputation  and  influence,  and"  are  enough 
for  any  man  to  rest  his  fame  upon.  The  studies,  embodied 
in  the  volumes  before  us,  constitute  a  sort  of  running  accom- 
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fMiiinieiit  to  the  weighty  eares  and  toils  with  which  Mr.  Eve* 
rett's  o£Scial  jrears  have  been  crowded  ;  they  give  a  graceful 
and  completing  touch  to  the  grave  discharge  of  the  responsi* 
biiities  of  public  life.  But  they  do  more  than  this.  They 
are  not  only  the  finishing  ornaments  of  solid  labors  performed 
in  the  service  of  the  State ;  they  constitute,  if  taken  inde- 
pendently and  alone,  a  series  of  literary  works,  of  such  nam* 
ber  and  magnitude,  that  the  country  might  well  accept  them 
as  the  lasting  memorials  of  rich  scholarship  and  patriotic  gen- 
ius, conscientiously  applied  to  the  noblest  objects  which  a 
man  of  letters  can  ever  hope  to  compass. 

Mr.  Everett's  fame^  as  a  scholar,  runs  back  "  even  to 
his  boyish  days.''  It  was,  however,  the  first  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Oration,  delivered  at  Cambridge  in  1824,  tliat  placed 
him  before  the  public,  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
accomplished  orators  who  had  ever  appeared  in  America. 
The  occasion  was  a  smgularly  happy  one.  The  visit  of 
General  Lafayette,  in  his  old  age,  to  the  country  whose 
liberties  he  had  brayely  fought  for  in  the  chivalrous  days  of 
his  youth ;  the  ardent,  enthusiastic,  and  unanimous  welcome 
wluch  rang  from  city  to  city,  and  irom  state  to  state,  as  the 
noble  and  heroic  old  man  moved  on  through  the  successive  stages 
of  his  great  ovation  ;  the  excitement  of  the  thronging  multitudes 
of  the  descendants  from  his  companions  in  arms,  who  poured 
out  from  hamlet  and  village  and  town  and  city  to  meet  him, 
to  follow  him,  to  listen  to  his  words,  to  ga2e  upon  hb  friendly 
and  venerable  countenance,  and  to  bless  him  with  the  warm 
benedictkMs  of  full  and  grateful  hearts ;  —  all  these  auspicious 
circumstances  had  spread  a  festal  joy,  unexampled  m  the  his* 
tory  of  the  country,  preparing  the  minds  of  men  to  respond 
to  the  inspired  voices  of  eloquent  speakers,  to  beat  in 
fiiU  accordance  with  the  thrilling  memories  of  the  past,  to 
swell  with  the  exulting  anticipations  of  the  future.  The 
immense  multitude  who  were  present  m  Cambridge  on  that 
anniversary,  will  never  forget  the  deep  interest  of  the  occa* 
sion,  —  the  plaudits  and  congratulations,  as  they  received 
among  them  the  beloved  guest  of  the  nation,  and  the  breath* 
less  and  absorbed  attention  with  which  they  listened  to  the 
discourse  of  Hilr.  Everett,  as  it  reached,  with  its  rich  harmo- 
nies, the  remotest  parts  of  the  old  church,  crowded  to  its 
utmost  capacity  with  eager  and  expectant  throngs.  The  old- 
fiishicMiied  square  pews  were  filled,  and  every  inch  of  space 
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on  the  top  of  the  narrow  railing  which  enclosed  them  was 
occupied  by  persons,  who,  unable  to  find  seats  or  standing- 
places,  remained  perched  upon  these  sharp  edges,  hour  after 
hour,  wholly  unconscious  of  the  discomfort  of  their  uncer- 
tain elevation.  Mr.  Everett's  subject  was  fortunately  chosen 
for  such  an  assembly  of  lettered  men,  and  fell  in  admirably 
with  the  joyous  and  triumphant  spirit  of  the  occasion.  It  was 
redolent  of  the  most  refined  scholarship,  —  the  most  exquisite 
learning  drawn  from  the  highest  fountains  of  knowledge.  It 
was  the  earnest  plea  of  a  republican  scholar,  in  defence  of 
republican  institutions,  in  their  bearings  upon  the  cultivation 
of  letters  and  science.  The  argument  was  conducted  with 
consummate  ability  and  taste ;  none  left  that  assembly  with- 
out having  their  confidence  in  the  intellectual  destinies  of  the 
country  increased  by  its  close  reasoning  and  glowing  appeals. 
The  orator  was  then  in  his  early  manhood,  with  the  fresh  dews 
of  youth  still  lingering  about  him.  Most  of  the  audience  had 
never  listened  to  his  voice  or  looked  upon  his  countenance 
before,  though  his  literary  renown  ha4  already  filled  the 
land  ;  and  the  music  of  his  speech  came  upon  them  with  the 
effect  of  a  delicious  novelty.  To  many  of  them  was  given, 
on  that  day,  the  first  conception  they  had  ever  formed  of  the 
great  triumphs  of  classical  oratory  ;  those  triumphs  achieved 
by  the  combination  of  the  gifts  of  genius  with  matured  and 
profound  studies,  and  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  a  careful  training  in  the  practice  of  the  art ;  employed 
upon  subjects  of  deep  and  immediate  concern  to  the  bearers,  and 
holding  undivided  possession  of  the  soul,  while  taskmg  all 
the  mental  energies  of  the  speaker.  So  Demosthenes  moved 
the  passions  and  swayed  the  minds  of  the  Athenian  assem- 
blies, as  he  addressed  to  them,  from  the  Bema,  those  care- 
fully meditated  orations,  by  which,  year  after  year,  he  guided 
and  controlled  the  policy  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth ; 
so  Cicero  compelled  the  feelings  of  the  surging  multitudes  of 
the  Roman  Forum  to  obey  the  movements  of  his  eloquence, 
as  the  mighty  ocean  tides  follow  the  path  of  the  serene  orb 
of  heaven,  whose  attraction  nature  forbids  them  to  resist. 

In  reading  these  volumes,  we  cannot  but  be  astonished  at 
the  number  and  variety  of  subjects  which  Mr.*  Everett  has 
discussed  in  his  public  discourses.  We  have  alluded  to  smne 
points  of  comparison  between  the  public  speaking  in  our 
country  and  in  the  ancient  republics.     While  the  comparison 
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holds  good  in  several  very  striking  particulars,  it  is,  in  others, 
a  very  inadequate  one.  If  we  look  over  the  extant  orations 
of  the  Attic  orators,  and  add  to  them  the  semi-hbtorical 
speeches  put  into  the  mouths  of  statesmen  and  generals  by 
historical  writers,  we  shall  see  that  the  number  of  topics, 
compared  with  those  which  present  themselves  in  our  day 
and  country,  was  somewhat  limited.  In  the  popular  assem- 
blies, the  general  pojitical  subjects  were  pretty  much  the 
same ;  and  some  of  the  themes  of  popular  address,  most  effect- 
ive then,  are  even  now  equally  powerful  over  the  eternal  pas- 
sions of  the  human  breast.  This  point  has  been  well  illustrated 
by  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Eloquence  of  the 
Ancients,  where  he  shows  that  many  passages  of  Demos- 
thenes would  have  commanded  the  same  attention  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  they  did  in  the  Athenian  Ecclesia. 
But,  with  the  exception  of  judicial  arguments,  the  popular 
eloquence  of  the  ancients  was  not  very  extensive  nor  com- 
prehensive in  its  topics.  Private  suits,  indeed,  were  numer- 
ous ;  and  the  rhetoric  of  the  courts  was  distinguished,  in 
Athens  at  least,  from  a  very  early  period,  by  its  logical  acute- 
ness  in  the  application  of  the  rules  and  principles  of  law,  as 
well  as  \)y  able  arguments  drawn  from  natural  right,  common 
sense  reasoning,  and  the  unalterable  rules  of  equity.  The 
demonstrative,  or  epideictic  style,  as  their  technical  writers 
designated  it,  corresponded,  with  tolerable  exactness,  to  the 
occasional  orations  in  which  our  countrymen  delight.  In 
these,  for  the  *most  part  panegyrical,  discourses,  the  formal 
and  standing  subjects  were  eulogies  upon  an  illustrious  ances- 
try, in  which  the  speakers,  not  confining  themselves  within 
the  limits  of  established  historical  truth,  ranged  at  will  among 
the  shadowy  forms  of  a  mythical  and  mysterious  and  unmea- 
sured past;  they  recounted  the  visits  and  benefactions  of 
gods  and  goddesses  to  the  favored  city,  and  the  exploits  of 
demigods,  with  whom  the  poets  had  peopled  the  primeval 
land ;  then  the  Scythians,  Thracians,  and  Amazons  figured 
in  their  sounding  periods,  and  the  wars  of  god-descended 
kbgs,  by  which  these  fabulous  hordes  of  fighting  men  and 
fighting  women  were  defeated  or  annihilated.  The  legendary 
strifes  of  TUebes  and  Troy  furnished  abundant  materials  for 
declamation ;  and  the  autocthonous  glory  of  immemorial  pos- 
session of  the  soil  rounded  many  a  patriotic  descant.    After 
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these  ambiguous  claims  had  received  their  due  attentioD,  the 
orator  generally  came  down  to  matters  within  the  scope  of 
acknowledged  history,  and  the  illustrious  deeds  of  his 
countrymen  in  the  Persian  mvasion  furnished  the  theme  of 
eulogy. 

Now  these  obUgato  topics  strike  the  modem  reader  as 
being  somewhat  monotonous,  to  say  the  least ;  and  however 
interesting  the  gods,  demigods,  heroes,.  Amazons,  Thracians, 
and   Scythians   were  to  those   whose   national  vanity  was 

S leased  by  the  association  of  ancestral  names  with  these  dim 
ut  gigantic  figures,  they  appear  to  us  like  the  cold  inventions 
of  frigid  and  somewhat  childish  rhetoricians,  playing  at  elo- 
quence, rather  than  rousing  the  passions  of  an  excited  audience. 
The  truth  of  these  remarks  will  be  felt,  we  think,  if  we  read 
in  succession  the  elegant  epideictic  discourses  of  Lysias  and 
Isocrates.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  deliberative 
orations  of  the  ancients  are  generally  free  from  these  inartifi- 
cial devices.  When  Pericles  exhorts  his  countrymen  not  to 
yield  to  the  overbearing  insolence  of  a  rival  state,  he  passes 
with  consummate  judgment,  after  two  or  three  sentences  of 
introduction,  to  the  practical  consideration  of  the  real  ques- 
tions at  issue  in  the  commg  contest ;  points  out  the  insulting 
nature  of  the  Lacedemonian  requirements;  describes  vividly  the 
advantages,  physical  and  moral,  they  possess  over  the  enemy ; 
and  traces  a  line  of  action  by  which  these  natural  and  acquired 
superiorities  may  be  maintained  ;  and  so,  in  a  speech  of  mas- 
terly vigor,  occupymg  at  most  half  an  hour  iti  the  delivery, 
he  brings  the  minds  of  hb  countrymen  to  the  point  of  convic- 
tion, at  which  they  are  willing  to  risk  their  fortunes  and  lives 
on  the  doubtful  hazards  of  war.  The  same  great  orator  and 
statesman,  in  his  famous  funeral  oration,  avoids  with  fine  tact 
the  prosy  details  of  mythical  times,  though  the  nature  of  the 
occasion  made  it  fitting,  if  not  necessary,  to  touch  upon  the 
virtues  of  the  autocthonoiis  ancestors.  "  The  same  race,  always 
inhabiting  the  same  country,"  said  he,  *<  transmitted  it,  through 
a  successbn  of  generations,  free ;  they  are  worthy  of  praise, 
but  still  more  so  are  your  fathers ;  for  they  added  to  what 
they  received,  and  handed  down  to  us,  of  the  present  day, 
the  extended  empire  which  we  now  possess."  After  tins 
skilful  opening,  he  delineates  with  a  power  never  sufficiently 
to  be  admired  the  character  of  the  Athenian  institoMos, 
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analyzes  with  deep  practical  msight  the  principles  lying  at 
their  foundation,  contrasting  them,  for  the  most  part  silently, 
with  the  austere  and  repulsive  features  of  the  Spartan  polity ; 
and  having  pressed  upon  his  hearers  with  an  art  and  deptli  of 
genius  which  Demosthenes  himself  never  surpassed,  every 
consideration  that  could  rouse  in  the  hearts  of  the  mourning 
assembly,  as  they  stood  around  the  bones  of  their  friends  and 
countrymen  gathered  from  the  field  of  battle,  an  unquenchable 
pride  in  the  position  achieved  by  the  country ;  and  having 
fixed  in  the  mbds  an  august  image  of  her  as  the  ^*  mother  of 
arts  and  arms,  native  to  famous  wits,"  not  needing  even  the 
poetry  of  Homer  to  celebrate  her  praises,  —  he  makes  them 
feel  that  for  such  a  country  it  is  a  duty  and  a  joy  to  die ;  that 
the  field  of  their  death  was  the  scene  of  their  happiness  and 
of  their  brightest  glory ;  that  their  example  should  be  cheer- 
fully imitated,  by  men  inspired  with  a  just  sense  of  their 
country's  greatness;  that  the  thoughts  of  the  past  should 
console  the  short  remaining  future  of  the  aged  parents 
bereaved  of  noble  and  patriotic  sons ;  and  having  announced 
that  the  children  of  the  departed  are  to  be  the  objects  of  the 
fostering  care  of  the  state,  he  dismisses  the  people,  mourning, 
but  excited,  consoled,  and  resolute  to  maintain  the  glory  of 
Athens  at  every  hazard  of  life  and  fortune.  Such  was  the 
magnificent  style  in  which  the  great  statesman  broke  away 
fit>m  the  rhetoric  of  the  schools,  and,  guided  by  an  exquisite 
art  or  a  divine  instinct,  appealed  at  once  to  the  profoundest 
feelings  of  the  human  heart. 

At  a  later  period,  the  kindred  genius  of  Demosthenes 
handled  with  a  like  force  the  living  interests  and  realities 
around  him.  In  the  long-drawn,  but  unequal,  struggle  against 
the  Macedonian  kbgs,  when  he  needed  every  topic  which 
could  exercise  a  power  over  his  countrymen  as  he  strove  to 
rally  them  to  assert  their  ancient  prerogatives  against  the  en* 
croachments  of  despotism,  and  when  the  mighty  memories  of 
^  the  past  came  thronging  around  him,  he,  too,  never  dwelt  upon 
the  unreal  boasts  of  a  cloud-encompassed  age  of  intercourse 
with  the  gods,  but  with  passing  allusions  to  these  things,  he 
swept  on,  in  the  storm  of  his  eloquence,  to  the  questions  that 
a  popular  vote  must  decide ;  and  summoning  to  his  aid  the 
historical  glories  of  the  peeriess  city  whose  destiny  his  almost 
single  arm  was  upholding,  like  Pericles,  he  appealed  to  the 
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pride  of  Athenhm  supremacy  ;  and  with  a  viirid  appreciatioa 
of  the  present  that  even  Pericles  did  not  attain,  he  pointed  to 
the  evidences  of  Athenian  greatness,  —  the  docks,  the  navies, 
the  courts  of  law,  the  Propylaea,  the  temples  and  images  of  the 
gods,  and  especially  the  majestic  statue  of  protecting  Athena, 
who  seemed  to  overshadow  with  her  legis  the  Acropolis  itself, 
while  she  defended  her  beloved  city  with  her  menacing 
spear. 

We  have  barely  alluded  to  these  traits  of  antiquity  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that,  although  such  men  as  Pericles  and 
Demosthenes  addressed  their  contemporaries  with  almost 
superhuman  power,  yet,  in  modern  times  and  in  our  repub- 
lican communities,  the  sources  of  eloquence  are  quite  as 
deep,  and  the  topics  more  various ;  and  this  brings  us  back 
again  to  Mr.  Everett's  noble  volumes.  Tiie  first  disconrsei 
delivered  on  the  occasion  to  which  we  have  briefly  referred,  ia 
worthy  of  carefol  study  quite  independently*of  the  particular 
circurhstances  that  gave  opportunity  to  more  than  one  burst 
of  eloquence,  like  the  apostrophe  to  Gen.  La  Fayette,  whose 
effect  was  equal  perhaps  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  ancient  ^ 
or  modem  oratory.  The  oration  is,  indeed,  as  we  have  said^ 
a  most  beautiful  and  scholarly  plea  in  behalf  of  letters  in  repab* 
lican  states.  Between  this  and  the  speech  on  the  Bible,  which 
forms  a  fitting  close  of  religious  solemnity,  to  the  manifold 
strains  that  fill  the  interval  with  their  rich  enchantments,  we 
have  a  series  of  orations,  discourses,  speeches,  and  addresses, 
on  a  wonderful  variety  of  occasions  and  topics,  for  a  wonder* 
ful  variety  of  objects,  in  different  countries  and  almost  num- 
berless places.  We  have  elaborate  literary  orations,  delivered 
before  college  and  other  societies  (  discourses  in  commemorar 
tion  of  the  founding  of  our  New  England  communities ;  ora- 
tions prepared  for  anniversary  celebratbns  of  the  great  battles 
in  the  revolutionary  war ;  fourth  of  July  orations ;  eulogies  on 
Illustrious  patriots,  as  Adams  and  Jefferson,  La  Fayette,  and 
John  Quincy  Adams ;  lyceum  lectures ;  speeches  at  pubiw 
dinners  and  other  festivals ;  temperance  addresses ;  addresses 
before  charitable  societies ;  before  learned  associations,  agri- 
caltural  and  scientific  societies ;  at  cattle  shows,  and  before 
legislative  committees  ;  —  amounting  in  all  to  the  astonishing 
number  of  eighty-one ;  a  third  more  than  Demosthenes  wrote 
m  his  whole  life,  and  nearly  as  many  as  are  extant  of  Demos- 
thenes and  Cicero  together. 
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Next  to  the  great  Tarietj  of  occasions  for  which  these  dish 
courses  were  prepared,  we  are  struck  by  the  number  of 
important  subjects  which  are  treated  in  them.  The  extent  of 
knowledge  and  the  depth  of  study  required  far  the  manage- 
ment of  these  can  only  be  appreciated  by  one  who  has  care* 
fiilly  read  and  analysed  them.  And  when  we  consider  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  earlier  and  scholastic  period  of  his 
Ufe,  Mr.  Everett  has  been  charged  almost  constantly  with 
weighty  public  duties,  we  must  needs  wonder  at  and  envy  the 
extraordinary  powers  of  acquisition  which  have  enabled  him  to 
conquer  so  many  provinces  of  learning.  For  the  subjects  which 
Mr.  Everett  handles  are  not  discussed  in  the  fluent  language 
but  superficial  thought  by  which  so  many  of  our  public  speak- 
ers are  characterized.  On  the  contrary,  he  searches,  with 
curious  art  and  marvellous  success,  for  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, develops  it  with  unerring  logic  to  its  great  practical 
conclusions,  and  concentrates  upon  the  argument,  with  a  taste 
as  faultless  as  his  conception  of  the  subject  is  profound,  all 
the  connected  and  auxiliary  learning  which  the  topic  and  the 
» occasion  admit  or  require. 
•  Another  and  equally  striking  characteristic  of  these  vol- 
umes is  the  national  tone  which  sounds  through  them.  We 
feel  the  patriotic  American  spirit  animating  them  and  com- 
municating its  glow  to  our  hearts,  as  we  dwell  upon  the  page. 
And  while  we  recognize  this  nationality  of  sentiment^  we  feel 
also  that  it  is  the  result  of  no  narrowness  of  mind  or  exclusive 
temper  towards  the  distant  and  the  foreign.  No  roan  has  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  and  the  modem 
world,  or  a  more  catholic  appreciation  of  all  there  is  of  good 
in  governments  and  institutions  differing  from  our  own ;  no 
man  has  made  more  extensive  comparisons,  no  reasoner  has 
a  broader  or  more  solid  basis  of  facts  for  his  conclusions  ;  and 
yet,  with  these  rich  funds  of  study  and  experience,  Mr. 
Everett,  combining  the  ardors  of  youth,  with  the  wisdom 
of  long  experience,  still  discourses  to  his  countrymen  in  those 
strains  of  temperate  enthusiasm  for  the  principles  of  American 
liberty,  of  devotion  to  the  constitution  our  fathers  bequeathed, 
of  sagacious  forecast  and  earnest  warning  for  the  future,  which 
led  his  hearers  captive  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  impor- 
tance of  knowledge,  the  necessity  of  popular  education,  the 
value  of  public  improvements,  and  of  inventions  in  the  arts,  the 
practical  applications  of  science,  the  obligations  of  charity,  the 
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duties  of  an  enlarged  love  of  country,  and  more  than  all,  and 
above  ail,  the  indispensahle  necessity  of  enlightened  Christian 
faith;  —  in  short,  all  the  vital  themes  connected  with  the 
peculiarities  of  American  existence,  and  naturally  forcing 
themselves  upon  the  consideration  of  the  thoughtful  American 
citizen,  whether  old  or  new,  whether  worn  thread-bare  by  the 
speculations  of  other  times,  or  brought  first  prominently  into 
notice  by  the  urgency  of  the  passing  hour,  have  received  new, 
intenser,  and  brighter  illumination  from  his  pen.  Our  na- 
tional life,  comparatively  speaking,  is  of  yesterday.  We  have, 
fortunately  in  most  respects,  it  seems  to  us,  no  legendary 
past.  Our  heroic  age  is  not  mythical,  but  historical ;  and  our 
great  orators  linger,  of  necessity,  upon  themes  like  those  which 
Pericles  and  Demosthenes  took  by  choice.  But  it  requires 
the  living  power  of  genius  to  shed  an  original  interest,  as  Mr. 
Everett  has  done,  over  the  familiar  and  die  known ;  to  strike 
out  new  thoughts  from  old  facts ;  to  draw  unsuspected  con- 
clusions from  ancient  premises ;  to  point  out,  from  the  trodden 
highways  of  life,  vast  and  illimitable  vistas  of  progress  which 
had  not  before  opened  upon  the  common  eye.  • 

It  is  this  Americanism  of  feeling,  this  pervading  patriotic 
purpose,  which  brings  a  delightful  unity  out  of  this  endless 
variety.  We  seem  almost  to  be  reading  an  epic  poem,  as  we 
advance  from  the  prelude,  adorned  by  every  charm  of  finished 
speech  and  admirable  learning,  through  the  orderly  represent- 
ation of  the  greater  themes  and  the  lesser  episodes  of  the  suc- 
cessive periods  of  Mr.  Everett's  literary  life,  set  forth  with 
accurate  logic,  clothed  in  the  forms  of  an  exquisitely  cultured 
imagination,  and  finally  ending  with  a  strain  of  religious  elo- 
quence worthy  of  the  Christian  orator  and  scholar.  At  every 
step  we  take,  we  behold  on  all  sides  the  spectacle  of  order, 
and  arrangement,  and  beauty;  and  when  we  reach  the 
conclusion,  our  souls  are  filled  with  a  pervadbg  sense  of  har- 
mony. 

We  should  have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  placing  in  the 
hands  of  young  American  citizens  these  volumes,  as  contain- 
ing the  best  developments  of  the  genius  of  free  institutions ; 
the  noblest  expositions  of  the  lofty  duties  by  which  the  citizen 
of  a  free  state  is  bound;  the  most  spirit-stirring  representa- 
tions of  the  greatness  of  the  illustrious  founders  of  our  com- 
monwealths, now  living  immortal  in  the  monuments  of  genius 
and  patriotic  wisdom  they  have  left  behind  them. 
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After  speakiag  of  these  graver  qualities,  it  may  seem  like 
descending  to  touch  upon  merely  literary  excellence.  But,  this 
18  so  capital  a  characteristic  of  all  of  Mr.  Everett's  writings 
that  the  outline  here  attempted  would  be  more  incomplete 
than  we  should  be  willing  to  leave  it,  if  something  is  not  said 
with  special  reference  to  this  point.  In  all  that  Mr.  Everett 
does,  there  is  a  singular  completeness  in  the  execution,  as 
well  as  the  conception.  It  seems  to  be  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  his  mind  to  do  whatever  he  undertakes  in  the  best 
possible  maoner,  as  a  matter,  not  only  of  taste,  but  of  con- 
science. As  a  moral  duty  admits  of  no  half  compliance  with 
Its  requirements,  or  a  religious  obligation  feebly  discharged  is 
not  discharged  at  all,  so  an  intellectual  task,  if  executed  in  a 
superficial  manner,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  task  per- 
formed ;  and  conscience,  lending  aid  to  taste,  lays  a  moral 
law  upon  the  operations  of  the  intellect,  and  imparts  a 
species  of  sanctity  to  the  highest  possible  finish  of  its  work. 
•We  sij^ppose  Mr.  Everett  labors  in  a  spirit  like  this.  He 
leaves  no  thought  ill  comprehended,  no  sentence  badly  ex* 
,  pressed.  Whatever  is  worth  thinking  is  worth  thinking 
plearly ;  whatever  is  worth  uttering,  at  all,  is  worth  uttering 
well ;  whatever  is  worth  writing  at  all,  is  worth  writing  in 
the  best  manner.  The  studies  of  his  youth,  made  the  pro- 
ductions of  antique  genius  familiar  to  him  as  household 
words,  and  the  fragrance  of  their  amaranthine  flowers  breathes 
finom  every  sentence  that  drops  from  his  pen.  His  style 
combines  purity  and  great  richness  of  phrase,  with  that  nu- 
merous rhythm  which  belongs  to  the  higher  forms  of  prose 
eloquence.  The  delicate  perception  by  which  the  artist 
shades  and  tints  his  pictures,  until  the  eye  rests  upon  them 
with  a  conscious,  but  unspeakable  and  inexplicable,  delight,  is 
analogous  to  that  well-trained  sense  of  the  beauties  and 
proprieties  and  harmonies  of  speech,  which  guides  a  writer 
like  Mr.  Everett  in  the  choice  of  bis  words,  the  combination 
of  his  clauses,  and  the  moulding  of  his  periods  into  forms  that 
dwell  in  the  mind  of  the  bearer  forever.  The  fine  contrasts 
between  simplicity  of  expression  in  narrative  or  unimpassioned 
passages,  and  the  more  elevated  and  embellished  manner  into 
whbh  die  harmoniously  attuned  spirit  naturally  rises  in 
moments  of  inspiration,  form  one  of  the  highest  charms  of  a 
finished  literary  style.  This  charm  everywhere  casts  its  spell 
39  • 
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over  the  writings  of  Mr.  Everett.  Moving  and  noble  passa- 
ges of  his  orations  are  found  in  all  our  school  books,  commit- 
ted to  memory  by  young  men  for  declamation,  read  aloud  in 
the  evening  circle,  repeated  in  quotations,  and  dwelt  upon  as 
we  muse  in  our  solitary  walks.  There  is  no  such  power  as 
that  of  the  poet  and  the  fine  prose  writer.  The  sentences 
they  utter  in  their  higher  ^nd  happier  moods,  blend,  as  we  re- 
volve them,  with  the  sights  and  sounds  of  nature  flowing  into 
and  taking  possession  of  our  souls.  So  subtile  and  delicate, 
so  gentle  yet  so  powerful,  so  penetrating  and  all-pervading  is 
the  influence  of  an  author  whose  knowledge  is  varied,  elegant, 
and  profound ;  whose  imagination  is  vivid,  strong,  and  creative ; 
whose  taste  is  pure,  according  to  the  last  requirements  of 
classic  art ;  whose  language  is  fastidiously  chosen,  yet  copious ; 
whose  sentiments  are  national,  but  disinterested  and  humane ; 
whose  aspirations  rise  from  the  country  to  mankind,  from 
mankind  to  God. 

We  had  intended  to  quote  a  portion  of  the  graceful  and 
very  interesting  preface  to  the  second  edition.  But  we  have 
scarcely  left  ourselves  space  for  more  than  one  or  two  pas- 
sages, and  those  from  the  less  known  portions  of  the  second- 
volume.  Most  of  the  discourses  that  occupy  the  first  have 
been  long  before  the  public,  and  have  entered  into  the  stand- 
ard literature  of  our  age.  All  will  in  a  short  time  become  so ; 
they  will  be  studied  hereafter  as  we  now  study  the  classics, 
to  train  the  mind  in  habits  of  accurate  reasoning,  to  form  the 
taste  by  models  of  classic  beauty,  and  to  fill  the  memory  with 
noble  and  exalting  ideas. 

Three  discourses  in  the  second  volume  are  now  published 
for  the  first  time.  From  the  second  of  them,  ^ — an  oration 
delivered  at  a  few  days'  notice  in  Lowell,  July  5th,  1830,  — 
we  quote  a  characteristic  passage. 

''  There  is  another  point  of  importance,  in  reference  to  manu* 
factures,  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  this  connection,  and  it 
is  this,  —  thkt  in  addition  to  what  may  be  called  their  direct  ope- 
ration and  influence,  manufactures  are  a  great  school  for  all  the 
practical  arts.  As  they  are  aided  themselves,  in  the  progress  of 
inventive  sagacity,  by  hints  and  materials  from  every  art  and 
every  science,  and  every  kingdom  of  nature,  so,  in  their  turn, 
they  create  the  skill  and  furnish  the  instruments  for  carrying  on 
almost  all  the  other  pursuits.    Whatever  pertains  to  machinery. 
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in  all  the  great  branches  of  induatry,  will  probably  be  found  to 
have  its  origin,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  that  skill  which  can  be 
acquired  only  in  connection  with  manufactures.  Let  me  men- 
tion two  striking  instances,  the  one  connected  with  navigation, 
and  the  other  with  agriculture.  The  greatest  improvement  in 
navigation,  since  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  compass,  is  the 
application  of  steam  for  propelling  vessels.  Now,  by  whom  was 
this  improvement  made  ?  Not  by  the  merchant,  or  the  mariner, 
fatigued  by  adverse  winds  and  weary  calms.  The  steam  engine 
was  the  production  of  the  machine  shops  of  Birmiugham  where 
a  breath  of  the  sea  breeze  never  penetrated  ;  and  its  application 
as  a  motive  power  on  the  water,  was  a  result  wrought  out  by  the 
sagacity  of  Fulton,  from  the  science  and  skill  of  the  mill-wright 
and  the  machinist.  The  first  elements  of  such  a  mechanical 
system  as  the  steam  engine,  in  any  of  its  applications,  must  be 
wanting  in  a  purely  commercial  or  agricultural  community. 
Again,  the  great  improvement  in  the  agriculture  of  our  Southern 
States,  and,  in  its  results,  one  of  the  greatest  additions  to  the 
agricultural  produce  of  the  world,  dates  from  the  invention  of  the 
machine  for  separating  the  seed  from  the  staple.  This  invention 
was  not  the  growth  of  the  region  which  enjoys  its  first  benefits. 
The  peculiar  faculty  of  the  mind,  to  which  these  wonderful 
mechanical  contrivances  of  modem  art  owe  their  origin,  is  not 
likely  to  be  developed  in  the  routine  of  agricultural  operations. 
These  operations  have  their  effects  on  the  intellectual  character, 
—  salutary  effects, —  but  they  do  not  cultivate  the  principle  of 
mechanical  contrivance,  which  peoples  your  factories  with  their 
lifeless  but  almost  reasoning  tenants. 

^^I  cannot  but  think  that  the  loss  and  injury  unavoidably 
accruing  to  a  people,  among  whom  a  long-continued  exclusive 
pursuit  of  other  occupations  has  prevented  the  cultivation  of  the 
inventive  faculty  and  the  acquisition  of  mechanical  skill,  is 
greater,  in  reference  to  the  general  affiiirs  and  business  of  life, 
than  in  reference  to  the  direct  products  of  manufactures.  The 
latter  is  a  great  economical  loss,  the  nature  and  extent  of  which 
are  described  in  the  remarks  which  I  have  quoted  from  the  great 
teacher  of  political  economy ;  but  a  community  in  which  the 
inventive  and  constructive  principle  is  faintly  developed,  b 
deprived  of  one  of  the  highest  capacities  of  reasoning  mind. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  natural  germ  of  this  principle  — 
the  inborn  aptitude  —  is  possessed  by  our  countr]naien  in  an 
eminent  degree ;  but,  like  other  natural  endowments,  it  cannot 
attain  a  high  degree  of  improvement  without  cultivation.  In 
proportion  as  a  person,  endowed  with  an  inventive  mechanical 
capacity,  is  acquainted  with  what  has  been  abready  achieved, 
his  command  is  extended  over  the  resources  of  art,  and  he  is 
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more  likely  to  enlarge  its  domain  by  new  discoveries.  Place  a 
man,  however  intelligent,  but  destitute  of  all  knowledge  in  this 
department,  before  one  of  the  complicated  machines  in  your  fac- 
lories,  and  he  would  gaze  upon  it  with  despairing  admiration* 
It  is  much  if  he  can  be  brought,  by  careful  inspection  and  patient 
explanation,  to  comprehend  its  construction.  A  skilful  artist,  at 
the  first  sight  of  a  new  machine,  comprehends,  in  a  general 
way,  the  principles  of  its  construction.  It  is  only,  therefore,  in  a 
community  where  this  skill  is  widely  diffused,  and  where  a  strong 
interest  is  constantly  pressing  for  every  practicable  improvement, 
that  new  inventions  are  likely  to  be  made,  and  more  of  those 
wonderful  contrivances  may  be  expected  to  be  brought  to  light, 
which  have  changed  the  face  of  modern  industry. 

^  These  important  practical  truths  have  been  fully  confirmed 
by  the  experience  of  Lowell,  where  the  most  valuable  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  almost  every  part  of  the  machinery 
by  which  its  multifarious  industry  is  carried  on.  But  however 
interesting  this  result  may  be  in  an  economical  point  of  view, 
another  lesson  has  been  taught  at  Lowell,  and  our  other  well- 
conducted  manufacturing  establishments,  which  I  deem  vastly 
more  important.  It  is  well  known  that  the  degraded  condition  of 
the  operatives  in  the  old  world  had  created  a  strong  prejudice 
against  the  introduction  of  manufactures  into  this  country.  We 
were  made  acquainted,  by  sanitary  and  parliamentary  reports, 
detailing  the  condition  of  the  great  manufacturing  cities  abroad, 
with  a  state  of  things  revolting  to  humanity.  It  would  seem 
that  the  industrial  system  of  Europe  required  for  its  administra- 
tion an  amount  of  suffering,  depravity,  and  brutalism,  which 
formed  one  of  the  great  scandals  of  the  age.  No  form  of  serf- 
dom or  slavery  could  be  wonte.  Reflecting  persons,  on  this  side 
of  the  ocean,  contemplated  with  uneasiness  the  introduction,  into 
this  country,  of  a  system  which  had  disclosed  such  hideous 
features  in  Europe ;  but  it  must  be  frankly  owned  that  these 
apprehensions  have  proved  wholly  unfounded.  Were  I  address- 
ing an  audience  in  any  other  place,  I  could  with  truth  say  more 
to  this  effect  than  I  will  say  on  this  occasion.  But  you  will  all 
bear  me  witness  that  I  do  not  speak  the  words  of  adulation,  when 
I  say,  that  for  physical  comfort,  moral  conduct,  general  intelli- 
gence, and  all  the  qualities  of  social  character  which  make  up  an 
-enlightened  New  England  community,  Lowell  might  safely  enter 
into  a  comparison  with  any  town  or  city  in  the  land.  Nowhere, 
I  believe,  for  the  same  population,  is  there  a  greater  number  of 
schools  and  churches,  and  nowhere  a  greater  number  of  persons 
-whose  habits  and  mode  of  life  bear  witness  that  they  are  influ- 
enced by  a  sense  of  character. 

^^  In  demonstrating  to  the  world  that  such  a  state  of  things  is 
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consistent  with  the  profitable  punait  of  manufactaring  industry, 
you  have  made  a  discovery  more  important  to  humanity  than  all 
the  wonderful  machinery  for  weavbg  and  spinning,  —  than  all 
the  miracles  of  water  or  steam.  You  have  rollea  off  from  the  sacred 
cause  of  labor  the  mountain  reproach  of  ignorance,  vice,  and  suf- 
faring,  under  which  it  lay  crushed.  You  have  gained,  for  the  skilled 
industry  required  to  carry  on  these  mighty  establishments,  a 
place  of  honor  in  the  great  dispensation  by  which  Providence 
governs  the  world.  You  have  shown  that  the  home-bred  virtues 
of  the  parental  roof  are  not  required  to  be  leA  behind  by  those 
who  resort  for  a  few  years  to  these  crowded  marts  of  social 
industry  ;  and,  in  the  fruits  of  your  honest  and  successful  labori 
you  are  daily  carrying  gladness  to  the  firesides  where  you  were 
reared. 

^^  The  alliance  which  you  have  thus  established  between  labor 
and  capital  (which  is  nothing  but  labor  saved)  may  truly  be 
called  a  holy  alliance.  It  realizes,  in  a  practical  way,  that  vision 
of  social  life  and  action  which  has  been  started  abroad,  in  forms, 
as  it  appears  to  roe,  inconsistent  with  the  primary  instincts  of  our 
nature,  and  wholly  incapable  of  being  ingraAed  upon  our  modem 
civilization.  That  no  farther  progress  can  be  made  in  this  direc* 
tion,  I  certainly  would  not  say.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the 
great  laws  of  human  progress  to  suppose  that,  at  one  effort,  this 
hard  problem  in  social  affairs  had  reached  its  perfect  solution. 
But  I  think  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  in  no  other  way  has  so 
much  been  done,  as  in  these  establishments,  to  mingle  up  the 
interests  of  society ;  to  confer  upon  labor,  in  all  its  degrees  of 
cultivation,  (from  mere  handiwork  and  strengA  up  to  inventive 
skill  and  adorning  taste,)  the  advantages  which  result  from  pre* 
vious  accumulations.  Without  shaking  that  great  principle,  by 
which  a  man  calls  what  he  has  hia  own^  whether  it  is  little  or 
much,  (the  comer  stone  of  civilized  life,)  these  establishments 
form  a  mutually  beneficial  connection  between  these  who  have 
nothing  but  their  muscular  power  and  those  who  are  able  to 
bring  into  the  partnership  the  masses  of  property  requisite  to 
carry  on  an  extensive  concem,  —  proper^  which  was  itself, 
originally,  the  work  of  men^s  hands,  but  has  been  converted,  by 
accumulation  and  thrift,  from  labor  into  capital.  This  I  regard 
as  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  humanity,  moraUi,  and  I  will 
add,  religion.  The  labor  of  a  community  is  its  great  wealth,  -* 
its  most  vital  concem.  To  elevate  it  in  the  social  scale,  to 
increase  its  rewards,  to  give  it  cultivation  and  self-respect,  should 
be  the  constant  aim  of  an  enlightened  patriotism.  There  can  be 
no  other  basis  of  a  progressive  Christian  civilization.  Woe  to  the 
land  where  labor  and  intelligence  are  at  war  I    Happy  the  land 
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whose  varbus  interests  are  united  together  by  the  bonds  of  muttnd 
benefit  and  kind  feeling  I  *' 

From  the  Discourse  on  Superiol:  and  Popular  Education, 
we  extract  the  followbg :  — 

"  With  respect  to  the  first-named  view  of  education,  it  is  an 
inquiry  well  calculated  to  stir  the  curiosity  of  the  thoughtful 
student  of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  whether  it  be  possible, 
by  the  wisest  system  of  education,  most  faithfully  applied,  to 
produce  higher  degrees  of  intellectual  power  and  excellence  than 
have  ever  been  witnessed  among  men.  We  are  accustomed  to 
think  that  there  have  appeared  individuals  who  have  carried  our 
common  intellectual  nature  to  the  highest  point  of  human  perfec- 
tion ;  and  it  may  seem  presumptuous  to  express  the  opinion, 
that  it  can  be  possible,  by  any  agency  of  means  which  can  be 
planned  out  and  put  in  operation,  to  form  minds  superior  to  some 
of  those  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  commanded  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world.  It  may  even  seem  idle,  in  connection  with 
education,  to  speak  at  all  of  such  minds,  since,  in  tracing  their 
personal  history,  it  ts  often  found  that,  so  far  from  owing  their 
eminence  over  the  rest  of  mankind  to  superior  advantages  of 
instruction,  they  were  born  and  reared  in  want,  and  became 
great  by  the  power  of  genius,  unaided  by  favorable  circum- 
stances. I  do  not  now  recollect  one,  among  the  master  minds 
of  our  race,  for  whom  a  kind  and  judicious  father  would  have 
prescribed,  from  first  to  last,  that  course  of  education  and  life 
which,  as  the  event  proved,  was  prescribed  by  Providence. 

^^  Homer,  the  father  of  poetry,  the  one  bard  to  whom  all  after- 
times  have  accorded  the  first  place,  was  a  wandering  minstrel,  in 
a  semi-barbarous  age,  perhaps  a  blind  mendicant.  Who  would 
have  thought  that  the  *•  wisest  of  men  *  should  have  been  a  poor, 
bare*footed  soldier  ;  the  standing  butt,  on  the  Athenian  stage,  of 
the  most  tremendous  of  satirists ;  the  victim  of  an  untamable 
Shrew,  sacrificed,  at  last,  to  a  tyranny  as  base  as  it  was  cruel ! 
Or  who  would  have  predicted  that  the  prince  of  Grecian  elo- 
quence should  have  been  found  in  a  stammering  orphan,  of  feeble 
lungs  and  ungainly  carriage,  deprived  of  education  by  avaricious 
guardians,  and  condemned  to  struggle  for  his  life  amidst  the  infu- 
riated contests  of  rival  political  factions.  The  greatest  minds  of 
Some,  so  far  from  being  placed  in  circumstances  seemingly  favor- 
able to  their  formation,  lived,  almost  all  of  them,  in  exceedingly 
critical,  perilous,  and  degenerate  days ;  many  of  them  under  a 
despotism  so  frightful  that  one  would  think  it  must  have  produced 
a  general  intellectual  catalepsy. 

^  If  we  look  to  the  modern  world,  how  few  of  tlie  greatest 
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minds  seem  to  have  been  trained  under  circumstances  which 
would  have  been  deemed,  befotehand,  friendly  to  the  improve* 
ment  of  genhis !  Dante  was  tossed,  by  the  stormy  feuds  of  the 
Italian  republics,  from  city  to  city,  banished,  and  sentenced  to  be 
burned  alive,  if  found  in  the  land  which  he  has  immortalized  by 
his  fume.  The  madhouse  of  St.  Anne  was  the  conservatory  in 
which  Tasso^s  genius  ripened.  Columbus  was,  for  years,  an  all 
but  heart-broken  suitor  to  royal  stocks  and  stones.  Luther,  at 
the  age  when  the  permanent  bias  is  usually  given  to  the  mind,  was 
the  shorn  and  sleek  inmate  of  a  monk^s  cell.  Of  the  great  men 
who  form  the  glory  of  English  literature,  not  one,  I  think,  was  so 
situated  as  to  enjoy  the  best  advantages  for  education  which  his 
country,  at  the  time,  afforded ;  least  of  all  was  this  the  case  with 
the  greatest  of  them,  —  Shakspeare.  Not  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious intellects,  from  Homer  down,  —  the  giant  minds,  who,  in 
the  language  of  Machiavelli,  rise  above  the  level  of  their  fellow- 
men,  and  stretch  out  their  hands  to  each  other,  across  the  interval 
of  ages,  transmitting  to  each  succeeding  generation  the  torch  of 
science,  poetry,  and  art,—  not  one  of  them,  taking  all  thin^ 
together,  was  placed  even  in  as  favorable  circumstances  as  the 
times  admitted,  for  the  training  of  his  faculties. 

^*  1  readily  admit,  that  minds  of  the  first  order  furnish  no  rule 
for  the  average  of  intellect ;  and  I  can  well  conceive,  that  they 
may,  in  the  inscrutable  connection  of  cause  and  effect,  in  some 
eases,  have  owed  a  part  of  their  power  and  eminence  to  the  ope« 
ration  of  those  seemingly  untoward  circiunsiances  against  which 
human  prudence  would,  if  possible,  have  guarded  them.  But  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  rash  to  say,  that  I  can  imagine  that 
each  and  all  of  these  great  men,  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  might, 
under  more  favorable  influences,  have  been  greater,  wiser,  and 
better.  With  a  reverence  as  deep  as  honesty  or  manliness  per- 
mits for  the  master  geniuses  of  our  race,  —  a  reverence  nour- 
ished by  the  fond  and  never  intermitted  study  of  their  works,  — 
I  may  say  that  I  catch,  from  this  very  study  of  their  writings  and 
characters,  a  conception,  that,  high  as  they  rose,  they  might  have 
risen  higher.  I  can  sometimes  behold  the  schI  of  the  world  upon 
their  snow-white  robes,  and  the  rust  of  human  passion  upon  the 
glittering  edge  of  their  wit.  It  was  long  ago  said  by  Horace, 
that  the  good  Homer  sometimes  nods;  and  Shakspeare,  the  most 
brilliant  example,  unquestionably,  of  a  triumph  over  the  defects 
of  education,  mental  and  moral,  too  often  exhibits  traces  of  both. 
As  he  floats,  on  eagle's  wings,  along  what  he  nobly  calls  *  the 
brightest  heaven  of  invention,'  he  is  sometimes  borne,  by  an 
uoehastened  taste,  into  a  misty  region,  where  the  understanding 
endeavors  in  vain  to  follow  him ;  and  sometimes,  as  he  skims 
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with  the  swallow's  ease  and  swiftness  along  the  ground,  too  con- 
fident of  his  power  to  soar,  when  he  will,  up  to  the  rosy  gates  of 
the  mornbg,  he  stoops,  and  stoops,  and  stoops,  till  the  tips  of  his 
graceful  pinions  are  sadly  daggled  in  the  mire/' 

With  these  passages,  not  selected  as  more  than  average 
specimens  of  Mr.  Everett's  manner,  we  close  thb  notice, 
regretung  the  less  the  scantiness  of  our  extracts,  because  the 
entire  discourses  ought  to  be  studied  to  feel  their  power,  and 
will  be  studied  ere  long  by  every  well  educated  man  in 
America. 


Art.  VIII.  —  A  History  of  Jesus.    By  W.  H.  Fctrniiss. 

Boston  :     Crosby  &  Nichols.     1850.     12mo.  pp.  291. 

To  most  minds,  his^rical  personages  and  events  appear 
under  two  widely  different  aspects,  as  viewed  through  the 
medium  of  the  judgment  and  of  the  imagination.  The  judg- 
ment contemplates  them  objectively,  as  through  a  colorless 
lens,  and  thus  its  conclusions  must  be  virtually  the  same  in 
the  minds  of  all,  who  reason  from  the  same  data  and  have 
access  to  the  same  facts.  But  through  the  igiagmation,  the 
objects  of  knowledge  are  conceived  subjectively,  as  if  seen 
through  a  many-colored  lens,  and  are  so  variously  modified 
by  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  individual,  that  similar  pictures 
hang  in  no  two  "  chambers  of  imagery."  It  is  these  paint- 
ings that  constitute  fictitious  literature,  while  the  judgment 
and  the  cognitive  faculties  are  chiefly  concerned  in  writmg 
history.  But  there  are  persons,  who  seem  to  possess  but  one 
of  these  media  of  intellectual  vision,  and  to  be  unaware  of 
the  existence  of  the  other.  Thus,  there  are  some  in  whom 
the  imagination  has  never  come  to  life,  —  who  see  only  out- 
lines and  diagrams,  never  pictures.  There  are  others,  in 
whom  fancy  usurps  the  o£Bce  of  reason  and  judgment,  —  who 
draw  in  colors  and  paint  their  diagrams^  To  this  class  belong 
those  very  ignorant  persons,  in  whom  the  innate  ideas  which 
are  the  matrices  of  all  accurate  knowledge  remain  undevel- 
oped, and  whose  imagination,  in  caricaturing  persons  and 
events,  uses  for  its  pigments  the  commonest  earths, and  coars* 
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est  ochras.  To  this  same  class  bekiDg  also  some  minds  of 
the  highest  order  as  to  capacity  and  culture,  so  exdusiyely 
introspective  m  their  habits,  that  they  can  take  no  just  cog- 
nizance of  external  facts,  cannot  extend  belief  beyond  the 
limits  of  experience,  and  are  incapable  of  discriminating  be« 
tween  what  may  have  taken  place  in  the  outward  world  and 
the  accidental  modes  or  limitations  of  dieir  own  consciousness. 
In  the  hands  of  such  perscms,  history  is  fiction,  or  rather  auto* 
biography.  Carlyle's  French  RevohUien  is  a  specimen  of 
this  style  of  writing.  To  his  own  mind  it  seemed  an  accif* 
rate  chronicle  of  characters,  motives,  and  events.  It  makes 
his  readers  well  acquainted  with  the  authcnr ;  but  it  does  not 
begin  to  open  to  them  the  momentous  chapter  of  European 
history,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

The  book  now  imder  review  is  a  work  of  diis  sort.  The 
author  is  a  roan,  whom  to  know  is  to  love,  who  is  deeply 
penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  whose  whole 
life  and  character  have  grown  from  iiftimate  hea^rt-communion 
with  the  objects  of  his  religious  faith.  He  is  a  man  of  a  rich, 
active,  and  fruitful  intellect,  of  the  most  liberal  culture,  of 
warm  enthusiasm  and  glowing  fancy.  But  he  is  neither  a 
logician  nor  a  critic.  Esthetic  considoations  weigh*  more 
with  him  than  historical  proofs,  and  vividness  of  conception 
than  demonstration.  So  far  is  he  fiom  needing  facts  to  verify 
his  theories,  that  he  is  ready  to  reject  the  best  authenticated 
facts,  if  they  would  not  flow  necessarily  from  his  a  priori 
reasonings.  With  no  mind  should  we  more  desire  to  be  con- 
versant for  the  sake  of  its  own  native  resources ;  on  none 
i^ould  we  less  rely  for  the  interpretation  of  the  thoughts  of 
others.  In  none  should  we  expect  to  trace  more  manifest 
marks  of  the  dhrect  influence  of  the  Supreme  Being  in  the 
heart  and  character ;  on  none  should  we  less  depend  for  a 
fair  understanding  of  the  records  of  a  past  revelation.  Though 
one  of  the  most  modest  and  unpretending  men,  he  cannot 
help  covering  all  external  themes  of  thought  with  the  shadow 
of  himself,  and  then  portraying  that  shadow  under  the  name 
of  whatever  lies  beneath  it. 

"  A  History  of  Jesus "  is  a  title  worthy  of  the  author's 
honesty.  The  definite  article  would  have  been  sadly  out  of 
place ;  for  the  woric  is  not  an  exposition  of  the  Gospels  as 
they  are.  But  an  original  Gospel,  embracbg  and  endc^ng 
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such  portioiis  of  the  record  of  the  evaogdists  as  accorded 
with  his  notions  of  what  must  and  should  have  been,  and 
teUing  the  rest  of  the  story  as  the  evangelists  would  have  told 
it  had  they  belonged  to  his  school  of  philosophy  and  theology. 
His  theory  is,  we  believe,  entirely  origmal  and  peculiar.  It 
is  naturalism  in  a  (ana  so  irrational  and  untenable,  that  we 
can  hardly  conceive  of  its  ever  finding  a  second  advocate. 
The  position  of  the  naturalist,  who  entirely  rejects  the  miracu- 
lous narratives  of  the  New  Testament,  is  easily  nmmtained, 
and  plausibly,  though  sophistically,  defended.  The  enlight- 
ened and  virtuous  Deist  can  hardly  fail  to  recognize  sincerity, 
earnestness,  and  wisdom  in  the  teachings,  purity,  sanctity, 
benevolence,  and  devotedness  b  the  life  of  Jesus.  InAsposed 
to  admit  the  supernatural  element,  he  may  account  for  its 
intrusion  into  the  evangelic  narrative  by  the  deposition  of  the 
early  Christians  to  assimilate  the  author  of  their  faith  to  the 
demi-gods  and  heroes  of  classic  mythology,  and  to  appeal  to 
the  prevalent  k>ve  of  th%  marvellous  in  their  labors  of  proee- 
lytism.  This  theory,  indeed,  encounters  a  seemingly  fataf 
objection  in  the  indubitable  fact  that  the  first  preachers  of 
Christianity  endured  obloquy,  persecution,  and  martyrdom  in 
attestation  of  whatever  story  of  the  life  of  Jesus  they  promul- 
gated, and  in  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  that  men  should 
have  thus  suffered  for  what  they  knew  to  be  in  part  a  fig- 
ment and  an  imposture.  German  ingenuity  has  obviated 
this  objection  by  representing  the  Gospels  as  accretions  rather 
than  compositbns,  as  the  growth  of  the  first  three  centuries, 
not  as  the  original  wori&s  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John. 
Thus,  the  primitive  confessors  and  martyrs  may  have  reported 
only  the  acts  of  Jesus  as  a  good  man,  and  his  sayings  as  a 
preacher  of  righteousness,  while  the  miraculous  portions  of 
the  narrative  owe  their  origin  to  an  appetite  for  Uie  marvel- 
lous in  subsequent  generations.  It  is  a  sufiScient  refutation 
of  this  view,  that  the  universal  reception  of  the  Gospels  as  the 
works  of  the  men  whose  names  they  bear,  and  their  diflfusion 
through  the  then  known  world  as  the  only  authentic  narra- 
tives of  the  life  of  Jesus,  are  of  too  ancient  date  to  leave  time 
for  this  process  of  accretion.  We  have,  in  behalf  of  thdr 
genuineness,  the  explicit  testimony  of  Papias,  who  flourished 
early  m  the  second  century,  and  might  have  been  acquainted 
in  lus  youth  with  Su  John  in  his  old  age ;  and  from  bis  time 
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downward  we  have  an  unbroken  chain  of  attestations  to  our 
Gospels  in  their  present  form,  as  the  never-disputed  produe* 
tions  of  the  apostolic  age. 

But  Dr.  Fumess's  naturalism  is  of  a  different  stamp.  He 
admits  the  genuineness  and  fte  essential  authenticitj  of  the 
Gospels ;  but  maintains  thzt  the  laws  of  nature,  (commonly 
so  called,)  are  supreme,  irreversible,  and  essential;  that  a 
miracle  is  an  absurdity,  and  that  no  evidence  whatever  can 
substantiate  a  fact  that  cannot  be  made  to  harmonize  with 
the  sequence  of  natural  events  and  phenomena.  What 
then  b  to  be  done  with  the  marvellous  narratives  of  the  Gos- 
pels? Such  of  them  as  cannot  be  tortured  into  harmony 
with  the  order  of  nature  are  to  be  set  aside.  The  miraculous 
birth  of  the  Saviour  is  intrinsically  incredible.  The  circum- 
stances attending  that  event  rested  on  the  testimony  of  his 
mother.  She,  filled  with  the  then  universal  hope  of  a  great 
deliverer,  and  with  the  natural  longing  of  a  daughter  of  the 
house  of  David  to  give  birth  to  so  iilAtrious  a  personage,  had 
several  remarkable  dreams,  which  she  interpreted  as  the 
visitings  of  angels.  The  imagination  of  his  earliest  disciples 
suppKed  the  links  that  were  wanting  in  her  narrative,  and 
Matthew  and  Luke  were  not  sufficiently  practised  historical 
critics  to  detect  the  inadequate  grounds  of  the  current  per- 
suasion that  one  so  godlike  had  been  in  a  peculiar  sense  God- 
bom.  The  appearances  from  the  spiritual  world,  related  in 
the  Gospels,  are  disposed  of  in  a  similar  manner.  The  voice 
fiom  heaven  at  the  baptism  was  an  inward  sense  of  the  divine 
approval ;  and  a  dove  hovering  near  was  hailed  by  the  self* 
consecrated,  the  Baptist,  and  favoring  spectators,  as  a  symbol 
of  the  spiritual  influence  that  attended  the  outward  rite.  The 
angels  that  ministered  to  Jesus  after  the  temptation  were 
"  his  own  thoughts,"  the  conscious  strength  of  his  spirit,  **  the 
deep  joy  which  flowed  into  his  heart  as  through  the  ministry 
of  angels."  The  sublime  scene  of  the  Transfiguration  was  a 
dream  of  Peter,  broken  at  a  critical  moment  by  a  peal  of 
thunder.  Of  the  angels  of  the  resurrection,  the  appearance 
of  the  "  young  man  in  a  long  white  garment "  was  that  of 
Jesus  himself,  still  wrapped  in  his  grave-clothes,  and  not  yet 
wishing  to  be  recognized;  while  those  sitting  in  the  tomb| 
"the  one  at  the  head,  the  other  at  the  feet,  where  the 
body  of  Jesus  had  lain,"  were  the  grave-clothes  which  he  had 
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then  laid  aside,  and  which  eyes,  filled  with  tears,  magaified  into 
celestial  forma. 

There  remain,  however,  the  marvdloua  works  wrought  bj 
the  Saviour  in  his  own  person,  which  Dr«  Fumess  admits  as 
fiicts,  yet  denies  that  they  were»miracles  in  the  common  sense 
of  that  term.  There  is  among  mra  an  almost  boundless 
diversity  of  natural  endowments,  both  mental  and  moral.  It 
could  hardly  be  that,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  there  should  not 
have  been  bom  a  human  being  of  peculiarly  delicate  spiritual 
organization  and  susceptibility,  to  whom  the  discernment  of 
divine  truth  and  prophetic  insight  into  the  hearts  of  men  and 
the  undeveloped  future  should  be  intuitive,  whose  propensities 
should  all  be  pure  and  virtuous,  whose  tendencies  should  all 
be  Godward  and  heavenward*  A  man  thus  organized  would 
be  endowed  with  an  unprecedeated  command  of  the  resources, 
and  control  over  the  agencies,  of  external  nature,  so  that  it 
should  be  as  easy  and  natural  for  him  to  cure  diseases  with  a 
word,  or  to  awaken  his  fallow-mortals  from  the  death-slumber, 
as  for  common  men  to  perform  the  ordinary  functions  of  daily 
life.  Such  a  being  was  Jesus.  His  singular  powers  were  not 
conferred,  but.  innate, — exercised,  not  by  divine  commission, 
but  by  the  neeeasity  of  his  nature.  Being  what  he  was,  he 
eould  not  have  done  less  or  otherwise.  He  became  conscious 
of  bis  gifts  only  by  having  spontaneously  exercised  them. 
He  made  no  account  of  them,  laid  no  stress  upon  them,  be- 
cause they  were  die  inevitable  results  of  the  inherent  laws  of 
bis  being.  Yet  there  was  another  essential  condition  to  thdr 
successful  exertion.  Even  he  could  do  nothing  for  the  un- 
believing. He  oould  only  place  himself  in  a  peculiar  relation 
U>  souls  already  inspired  with  trust  in  him,  and  drawn  to  him 
by  sincere  sympathy  of  spirit.  Those  whom  he  cured  of 
Uindness,  palsy,  and  leprosy,  were  restored  by  the  joint  energy 
of  thw  own  longing  faith  and  his  intense  love.  Even  the 
maniacs  had  enough  of  method  in  their  madness  to  know 
from  rumor,  or  to  divine  fiom  his  benignant  countenance,  that 
it  was  no  ordinary  man  in  whose  presence  they  stood.  The 
c^aturion's  son  had  caught  his  father's  faith ;  "  and  we 
laadily  see  how  the  expectation  of  seeing  or  hearing  the 
wonder-worker  must  have  acted  on  the  susceptible  mind  of 
die  y«uth.     He  must  needs  have  got  welL" 

We  dam  not  abridge,  we  will  not  trust  oiuaelvea  to  give. 
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in  our  own  words,  our  author's  exposition  of  the  resurrection 
of  Lazarus,  of  Jainis's  daughter,  and  of  the  widow's  son. 
It  is  an  unique  instance  of  the  honest  and  sanguine  extrava- 
gance into  which  an  otherwise  sound  mind  may  be  betrayed, 
when  it  wil>  neither  gainsay  undoubted  facts,  nor  relax  its 
hold  on  a  theory  with  which  they  are  incompatible. 

*^  Lazarus  had  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus,  and  with  the  image  of 
his  venerated  friend  cherished  in  the  innermost  shrine  of  his  life. 
He  had  died  with  that  living  principle  of  faithful  affection  in  his 
heart,  which  is  out  of  the  reach  of  all  physical  changes.  He 
was  in  close  and  vital  sympathy  with  Jesus.  We  know  nothing 
of  death,  except  in  its  effect  on  the  body.  We  can  mark  the 
instant  the  physical  functions  cease.  But  we  do  not  know  at  all 
how  death  affects  the  intellectual  being ;  whether  the  connection 
of  that  with  the  body  is  severed  irrevocably  when  the  heart  ceasee 
to  beat,  or  whether  the  interior  life  retires  gradually  from  its  fel« 
lowsbip  with  the  physical  frame. 

"  Believing  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  to  be  a  fact,  I  infer 
from  it  that  the  connection  of  the  body  and  the  mind  is  not  so 
entirely  and  instantaneously  destroyed  by  what  we  pronounce 
death,  but  that,  under  such  conditions  as  were  fulfilled  in  the 
case  of  Jesus  and  Lazarus,  the  mind  may  be  remanded,  some 
da3r8  after  death  has  occurred,  to  reanimate  the  lifeless  body. 
Lazarus  had  sunk  into  the  last  sleep,  with  that  confidence  in  his 
revered  friend,  by  which  Jesus  himself  had  just  said  that,  though 
he  were  dead,  he  should  yet  live  agam ;  and  which  caused  the 
loud  command  of  that  beloved  voice  to  reach  Lazarus  asleep  in 
death,  and  be  heard  by  him  and  obeyed.  And  it  was  on  account 
of  this  faith  in  him,  which  Lazarus  cherished,  that  Jesus  thanked 
Grod  that  he  had  heard  him.  It  certainly  was  not  merely  for  the 
opportunity  of  raising  a  dead  man  that  he  gave  thanks.  If  he 
had  sought  such  an  opportunity,  he  could  have  had  it  at  any 
time.  But,  as  I  conceive,  he  rejoiced  that,  in  God*s  good  provi« 
dence,  the  dead  man  was  one  who  had  died  in  faith,  and  whose 
fiiith  rendered  it  possible  for  him  to  be  heard  and  obeyed,  even 
in  the  realms  of  death.  Jesus  was  always  pra3ring  for  opportuni- 
ties to  manifest  and  deepen  the  force  of  Truth ;  and  now  an 
occasion  had  come,  when  the  Truth  could  be  illustrated  by  the 
power  of  a  faith  which  had  Truth  for  its  object  and  end ;  and  not 
mere  power,  but  the  power  of  faith,  would  be  seen ;  and  for  this 
he  thanked  Heaven. 

*^  It  may  be  asked  how  this  explanation  meets  the  other  cases 
of  the  raising  of  the  dead.    Jesus  raised  two  others.    There  is 
no  mention  o?  any  &ith  which  they  cherished  in  him.    Noy  but 
40* 
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they  vere  k)tk  young  peTsoM ;  ono  was  a  Iktia  girl  of  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  the  other  is  represeated  as  a  young  aiaii* 
How  young  we  do  not  know.  But  we  know  this,  that  Jesus 
spoke  in  a  peculiar  manner  of  the  young ;  describing  little 
children  as  the  representatives  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  his 
words  were  never  without  meaning.  Between  him  and  the 
young,  then,  there  was  a  living  sympathy.  They  were  in  the 
same  sphere.  They  were  related  to  one  another  by  indestructi- 
ble ties.  And  we  may  believe  that  the  widow's  son,  whom  he 
recalled  to  life,  was  neither  so  old,  nor  yet,  before  he  died, 
buried  so  deeply  under  the  materializing  influences  of  the  world, 
nor,  when  Jesus  met  his  bier,  so  long  dead,  but  that  the  voice  of 
Jesus,  expressive  of  the  mighty  power  of  faith,  could  reach  him 
and  summon  him  back.'* 

Our  Saviour's  own  resurrection  is  admitted,  without  aa 
expression  of  doubt,  and  is  referred  to  the  native  energy  of 
his  spirit,  his  unconquerable  love  for  his  disciples,  and  his 
consciousness,  that,  if  he  did  not  reappear  upon  the  earth, 
the  memory  of  his  teachings  must  needs  grow  obsolete,  and 
the  benefits  of  his  ministry  be  lost  to  the  world* 

Of  course,  this  theory,  which  makes  the  promulgation  of 
Christianity  not  a  specifio  plan  or  purpose  of  the  Deity,  but 
only  an  incident  that  happened  to  occur  among  the  other 
possible  happenings  in  the  spiritual  universe,  excludes  pro- 
pbecy  as  a  department  of  the  Christian  evidences,  and  sets 
aside  not  only  the  miraculous  character,  but  even  the  authen- 
ticity, of  all  (so  called)  miracles,  except  those  wrought  m 
person  by  Jesus ;  for  no  similarly  endowed  mortal  has  ever 
appeared  upon  earth.  The  wonderful  traditions  with  regard 
to  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  had  for  their  basis  the  exalted 
energy,  faith,  and  religious  wisdom  of  Moses.  The  Hebrews, 
as  a  race,  bad  a  peculiar  genius  for  religion,  as  the  Athenians 
bad  for  art,  and  the  Spartans  for  arms.  The  predictioas  of 
the  Messiah  grew  from  a  trust  in  the  continued  favor  of  tbe 
Almighty  to  the  Jewish  nation,  founded  on  their  rich  and 
varied  experience  of  providential  guidance  and  deliverance 
in  the  earlier  ages.  These  predictions,  though  they  pointed 
to  a  temporal  vindicator  and  conqueror,  helped  mflame  the 
patriotic  self-devotion  of  Jesus  to  the  spiritual  good  of  his 
countrymen  ;  for  he  plainly  saw  that,  without  a  renovation  of 
manaers  and  morals,  their  political  restoration  and  aggraod- 
iaement  were  impossible.     His  own  forasight  was  not  tbe 
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lesalt  ef  dime  commuuication,  but  of  a  keen  religious 
instinct,  —  of  intuitive  reasoning,  as  to  the  results  of  the 
spiritual  causes  which  he  put  in  operation.  He  discerned 
loo  plainly  the  seeds  of  corraption  in  the  heart  of  the  Jewish 
state  not  to  foresee  its  speedy  overthrow  in  case  of  the 
continued  rejection  of  his  own  views  of  truth  and  duty. 
But,  with  regard  to  the  rapid  diffiision  of  those  views  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  he  was  too  conGdent.  It  was  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  reformer,  elated  by  unexpected  success  at 
the  oiitset  of  his  mission,  that  showed  him  <<  the  fields  already 
white  for  the  harvest.''  As  to  his  repeated  predicticms  of  his 
own  death,  he  early  became  too  well  aware  that  he  must  needs 
iall  a  pr^  to  the  bigotry  of  the  sincere  and  the  malevolence 
of  the  self-sedcing,  among  the  religious  leaders  of  his  people ; 
and  Uie  sune  love  which  could  .not  rest  in  the  grave  while 
his  disciples  were  scattered  and  his  teachings  disallowed,  gave 
him  the  assurance  that  he  could  and  would  rise  from  the  tomb, 
and  reanimate  his  forsaken  body. 

Singular  as  is  the  theory,  the  outlines  of  which  we  have 
BOW  presented  to  our  readers,  we  find  full  as  much  ground 
(or  surprise  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  offered  for  general 
acceptance.  There  b  no  attempt  at  systematic  statement, 
and  hardly  the  show  of  reasoning.  The  volume  b  aphoristic 
in  its  character,  separating  incidents  that  belonged  together 
in  the  order  of  time  and  of  causatba,  and  grouping  events 
and  discourses,  sometimes  by  a  discernible  order  of  sugges- 
tion, and  sometimes  by  laws  of  associaticm  peculiar  to  the 
author's  own  milid.  The  style  is  eloquent,  but  careless,  -^ 
generally  beautiful,  often  grand,  but  not  infi^uently  lapsmg 
into  colloquialism,  and  presenting  some  undenbble  specimens 
of  bathos.  The  author  betrays  the  most  ingenuous  confi* 
dence,  not  only  in  the  truth,  but  in  the  easy  credibility,  of 
hb  views.  It  b  evident  that  they  are  very  dear  to  his  own 
faith,  and  identified  with  hb  own  religious  experience ;  and 
he  writes  as  if  he  had  only  to  cry  Eureka^  to  command  the 
unanimous  assent  of  Christendom,  —  as  if  the  simplest  and 
most  artless  statement  of  his  own  convKtions  carried  with  it 
primd  facie  evidence  complete  and  irresistible. 

The  first  thought  that  suggests  itsdf,  on  the  review  of  thb 
volume,  b,  that  its  theory  is  untenable  on  the  mere  ground 
of  its  novelty.    That  myriads  of  men  should,  for  eighteen 
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centuries,  have  taken  Jesus  for  the  central  object  of  their 
faith,  reverence,  and  allegiance,  and  that  none  should  have 
made  an  approximation  to  the  true  theory  of  his  nature, 
character,  and  life,  till  now,  is  intrinsically  incredible.     But 
we  are  wrong.     This  objection  rests  on  the  inveterate  idea, 
that  Christ  bore  a  special  commission  from  God,  was  ordsdned 
by  him  to  stand  in  an  official  relation  to  mankind,  and  him- 
self understood  the  secret  of  hb  own  being  and  the  source  of 
his  own  power.     If  his  birth  was  fortuitous,  and  not  <'  in  the 
fulness  of  the  times,"  —  if  his  development  was  spontaneous, 
and  his  influence  the  result  of  natural  causes,^ there  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  have  been  better  understood  than  other 
great  men  have  been,  in  their  own  and  immediately  subse- 
quent times  ;  and  it  is  no  more  unlikely  that  it  should  have 
been  reserved  for  a  divine  ef  the  nineteenth  century  to  give 
expression  to  the  true  formula  concerning  him,  than  that 
historians  of  the  same  century  should  first  have  relieved  from 
the  obloquy  of  ages,  or  lightened  of  unmerited  &me,  the  ' 
names  of  distinguished  citizens  of  the  Roman  commonwealth. 
If  there  was  nothing  peculiar  in  kind  in  our  Saviour's  posi- 
tion, with  reference  to  the  world  and  the  ages,  no  law  of  the 
Divine  consistency  and  veracity  made  it  necessary  that  the 
common  mind  should  have  access  to  reliable  records  of  his 
life  and  character. 

But  it  is  a  valid  ground  of  objection  to  this  theory,  that, 
so  far  b  it  from  resulting,  by  induction,  from  the  facts  in  the 
case,  that  it  is  made  to  usurp  the  office  of  testimony,  in  deter- 
mining what  the  facts  are.  But,  as  regards  external  facts, 
testimony  cannot  be  set  aside  by  any  form  of  speculative  belief, 
except  atheism.  The  atheist  may  consistently  reject  such 
alleged  facts,  as  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  human  or  mate- 
rial agency.  But  if  there  be  a  God  and  a  spiritual  universe, 
no  man  b  competent  to  define  what  things  Grod  can,  and 
what  he  cannot  do,  or  to  determine,  on  a  priori  grounds, 
what  phenomena  of  the  spiritual  world  may  be  placed  within 
the  cognisance  of  human  bebgs.  Experience  b,  of  neces- 
sity, subordinate  to  testimony ;  for  the  common  experience  of 
mankind  rests  solely  upon  testimony.  Moreover,  so  far  are 
supernatural  facts  fix>m  being  opposed  to  experience,  (except 
to  individual  experience,  on  which,  if  taken  as  the  test  of 
fact,  we  must,  most  of  us,  dbbelieve  the  repofts  of  earth- 
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quakes,  volcaDic  inruptioosy  and  water  spouts,)  that  the  re* 
corded  experieace  of  all  nations  bristles  with  miracles,  por* 
tents,  and  signs  from  heaven.  Our  belief  in  the  general 
uniformity  of  the  processes  of  nature  is  founded  on  testi* 
raony ;  —  how,  then,  can  similar  testimony  be  inadequate  to 
establish  particular  exceptions  to  that  uniformity  ?  But  Dr. 
Fumess  admits  such  departures  from  the  common  order  of 
nature  as  he  can  bring  within  a  larger  cycle  of  natural  phe* 
pomena,  hypothetically  constructed,  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  Gospels  upon  his  credence.  The  evangelists,  he 
maintains,  were  credible  witnesses,  or  derived  their  narratives 
from  credible  witnesses,  of  the  facts  that  they  relate.  On 
what  tenable  ground  can  he  discriminate  between  some  and 
others  of  these  facts  ?  The  stofy  of  the  miraculous  concept 
tion  must  have  come  from  Mary ;  (hat  of  the  resuscitation  of 
Jairus's  daughter  from  Peter,  'James,  or  John.  Is  the 
mother's  testimony  less  reliable  than  that  of  the  apostles? 
Or  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  her  testimony  reached 
the  ei^angelists  by  a  more  circuitous  route  than  theirs  ?  Or 
was  theirs  any  more  likely  than  hers  to  be  weighed  and 
sifted  by  a  careful  and  judicious  biographer  ?  The  appear* 
aoce  of  the  angels  at  the  sepulchre  was  reported  by  the  very 
same  witnesses  that  saw  the  risen  Saviour.  Both  were  equally 
unexpected,  unless  the  former  led  to  the  expectation  of  the 
latter.  Both  wero  beheld  with  equally  tear-dimmed  eyes, 
and  with  equal  tumult  of  emotion.  On  what  ground  can  it 
be  asserted,  that  the  one  was  an  imagining,  the  other  a  fiict  ? 
It  is  evident,  thgt  the  cycle  of  ordinary  human  experience 
was  greatly  enlarged  with  those  who  were  conversant  with 
our  Saviour  from  his  birth  to  his  ascension.  To  what  extent 
it  was  enlarged,  they  are  the  only  valid  witnesses ;  and  the 
credence  which  we  give  in  part  to  their  report  of  such  facts 
as  never  occurred  before  or  since,  rightfully  belcKigs  to  what* 
ever  they  had  equal  means  of  observing  or  ascertaining. 

The  theory  under  review  rests  on  the  supposed  existence 
of  general  laws.  This  is  a  wholly  gratuitous  assumption. 
Uniform  modes  of  Divine  operation  in  the  outward  universe 
undoubtedly  prevail  to  a  certain  extent ;  and,  did  they  not, 
there  could  be,  on  the  part  of  man,  no  foresight  nor  calcula* 
tion,  no  hopeful  industry,  no  responsible  moral  agency.  But 
who  can  say  that  this  uniformity  extends  beyond  that  order 
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of  proximate  causes,  within  which  human  calculation  and 
accountability  are  confined  ?  The  more  remote  orders  of 
causes  lie  beyond  human  cognizance ;  and  how  know  we  that 
they  have  any  existence,  apart  from  the  ever  renewed  fiat 
of  a  discretionary  Providence  ?  But  if,  behind  the  physical 
causes  which  man  can  calculate,  there  is  a  Providence  which 
is  its  own  only  law,  what  more  probable  than  that  it  should,  at 
intervals,  have  broken  in  upon  the  usual  sequence  of  cause 
and  effect,  and  wrought  anomalies  in  the  order  of  nature, 
that  it  might  draw  away  the  regards  of  men  fix)m  that  ord^, 
in  itself  so  beautiful  and  ben^cent,  to  the  omnipotent  love 
which  ordains  and  guides  it  ?  If  there  be  a  God,  not  one 
way,  but  all  ways,  of  operation  are  open  to  him ;  and  dull, 
leaden  uniformity,  in  the  administration  of  the  universe,  is  the 
least  probable  of  all  hypotheses.  For  ourselves,  we  find  it 
much  easier  to  believe  in  miracles  than  to  doubt  them,  and 
feel  much  more  inclined  to  regard  such  marvellous  facts  as 
have  occurred  at  marked  epochs  of  man's  spiritual  history, 
as  exceptions  to  the  uniformity  of  nature,  than  to  refec  them 
to  the  mechanical  laws  of  cause  and  effect.  When  we  con- 
sider the  infinity  of  resources  that  must  reside  in  the  Divine 
mmd,  we  should  expect  the  history  of  the  universe  to  reveal 
events  neither  similar  nor  analogous  to  what  we  now  witness 
or  experience,  —  events,  which  the  finite  mind  cannot  clas- 
sify in  its  philosophy  of  nature,  but  which  proclaim!  '^  ^IB 
power  belongeth  unto  God." 

But  the  uniformitarian  theory  is  not  only  a  hypothesis 
incapable  of  proof.  It  is  contradicted  by  admitted  facts  in 
the  history  of  our  own  planet.  Numerous  successive  cre- 
ations have  broken  in  upon  the  previously  established  order 
of  nature.  In  recent  ages,  indeed,  no  violent  catastrophes 
have  taken  place  over  any  large  portions  of  the  globe,  s—  no 
old  species  of  plants  or  animals  are  certainly  known  to  have 
disappeared,*  —  nor  do  new  species  now  appear.  But 
science  need  go  back  but  a  few  thousand  years  to  fix  the 
time,  when  animals  of  the  torrid  zone  were  pastured  in  the 
now  frozen  wastes  of  Siberia,  when  the  waters  covered  the 
mountains,  when  our  present  higher  animals,  and  man  him- 


*  There  is  reaaon  to  suppose,  however,  that  some  races  of  birds  in  the  Ue  of 
Fraaoe  have  beeome  utterly  extioet  within  the  last  two  oeotunea. 
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self,  had  not  sprung  into  existence ;  but  the  world,  sdll  reek* 
ing  with  the  residuum  of  an  universal  deluge,  was  trodden  by 
marvellous  and  gigantic  forms,  of  which  man  has  seen  only 
.the  mouldering  skeletons.  The  same  science  carries  us  back 
to  a  period,  when  the  earth  had  no  inhabitant  and  bore  no 
ibrm  of  organic  life,  and  when  darkness  brooded  over  the 
lace  of  chaos.  With  these  undoubted  facts  in  view,  how 
can  one  regard  the  present  order  of  nature  as  something 
sacred,  essential,  constraining,  as  an  mvidable  law  to  the 
Creator  ?  That  order,  the  beginning  of  which  we  can  tracci 
which  Jias  left  records  of  its  frequent  change  in  the  strata 
of  every  bluff  &ud  hill-side,  —  is  it  not  in  the  highest  degree 
probable,  that  the  Almighty  ha%at  times  suspended  or  re- 
versed it,  for  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  hb  mtelligent 
children  ? 

The  probability  of  miracles  is  enhanced  by  our  conscious 
need  of  a  positive  revelation  from  God.  Without  miracle 
there  is  no  revelation.  Jesus  may  have  raised  the  dead,  or 
have  risen  from  the  dead ;  yet  if  he  did  so  through  the 
power  of  his  goodness,  through  the  warmth  of  his  sympathy, 
through  the  might  of  his  love,  these  things  give  us  no  assur- 
ance of  his  trustworthiness  on  subjects  beyond  his  own 
observation  and  experience.  He  may  have  been  smless,  yet 
fallible.  If  he  over-estimated  the  success  of  his  minbtry  in 
the  nearer  future,  the  same  sanguine  temperament  may  have 
created  or  exaggerated  the  celestial  future  prombed  to  hb 
disciples.  There  are  certain  subjects,  the  original  cogni- 
zance of  which  must  reside  m  the  Divme  mmd,  and  which 
can  be  known  only  as  God  makes  them  known.  Foremost 
among  these  subjects  is  that  of  pardon  for  the  guilty,  involv- 
ing the  complex  relations  created  between  man  and  hb 
Maker  by  the  intrusion  and  prevalence  of  moral  evil.  Was 
Jesus  the  only  sinless  child  of  man  ?  Then  least  of  all  had 
he  any  thing  in  his  own  consciousness  or  experience,  which 
could  solve  the  problem  of  the  sinner's  destiny.  Human 
immortality,  too,  b  not  a  necessary  fact,  and,  though  ren- 
dered probable  by  analogies  in  external  nature,  is  incapable 
of  demonstration.  The  longing  for  continued  existence  could 
hardly  fail  to  spring  up  in  the  hearts  of  reflective,  progres- 
sive, and  virtuous  men,  and  was  likely  to  have  been  stronger 
in  the  wisest  and  best  of  mortab  than  in  any  of  hb  brethren- 
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Bibi  if  Christ  only  embodied  Mm  lenging  m  hk  words  of 
etenial  life,  his  testhnoDy  is  no  more  vtlid  than  that  of  cIm 
dymg  Soerates.  All  questions  of  this  class  are  questions  of 
fact,  and  can  be  uswtved  only  by  the  testimony  of  one  who* 
does  not  merely  speculate  or  desore,  but  who  knows.  NoW| 
miraoie,  in  its  usual  sense  of  a  departure  from  the  conunoa 
order  of  naturei  is  the  only  conceivable  mode  in  which  the 
testimony  of  God  can  be  conveyed  to  man.  Let  such  an 
event,  or  series  of  events  occur,  in  coonection  with  some 
specific  statement  of  truth,  or  some  professed  teaober  of 
tiuth,  man  cannot  help  regarding  that  statement  or  tfasfC 
teacher  as  divinely  authenticated.  To  deny  the  possibHity 
of  miracle  is  to  deny  the  passible  attainment  by  man  of  cer- 
tain knowledge  on  the  very  subjects,  on  which,  beyond  att 
others,  he  most  needs  to  be  enlightened. 

We  pass  to  other  consideratbns.  The  peculiar  form  of 
naturalism  in  the  book  before  us  might,  we  think,  with  less 
expense  of  ailment,  be  refuted  by  common  experience. 
The  theory  is,  that  the  preeminent  goodness  of  Jesus  gavw 
him  extraordmary  power  over  nature.  Why,  then,  have 
there  been  in  this  regard  no  semi-Christs  ?  Why  has  noC 
superior  moral  excellence  been  always  attended  by  superior 
sagacity  and  skill  in  the  control  of  physical  ageneiee  ?  Why 
have  not  good  men,  as  such,  exerted  peculiar  power  in 
assuaging  pain  and  relieving  »ckness  ?  But,  unless  Jesus  be 
an  exception,  physical  science  and  morel  goodness  have 
always  wrought  their  respective  works,  escfa  in  its  own' 
sphere.  Virtue  has  lefreehed  men's  souls,  refcmned  their 
vices,  comforted  their  sorrows ;  mechanical,  nautical,  inedioal 
skill  has  fed  and  clothed  them,  sailed  dieif  ships,  healed  their 
wounds,  cured  thw  diseases.  Whm  we  are  ill,  we  ask 
{HPayers,  not  prescriptions,  of  the  saint ;  while  a  bad  man  may 
administer  the  effectual  remedy.  If,  in  that  one  case,  good- 
ness assumed  control  over  the  forces  of  outward  nature,  it 
was,  aside  from  all  analogy,  aB  exceptional,  anomalous  case, 
answering  to  our  definition  of  miracie. 

Agam,  our  Savfoar's  own  professions  are  fatal  to  our 
author's  theory.  Macb  of.  his  language,  with  regard  to^  hi» 
own  wonderful  worits,  is  mdonsistant  widi  the  idea  of  thwt 
spontaneousness,  and  shows  that  be  regarded  thew  as  tokens 
of  a  special  commission  from  God.    We  could  sot  disim 
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declarations  more  explicit  dian  these ;  <<  The  works  that  I  do 
bear  witness  of  me,  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me."  ^<  The 
works  that  I  do  in  my  Father's  name,  they  bear  witness  of 
me."  "  If  I  do  not  the  woijcs  of  my  Father,  believe  me 
not ;  but  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the 
works."  It  is  to  us  equally  evident,  that  he  did  not  consider 
himself  as  a  man  like  other  men.  He  employs,  with  regard 
to  himself,  terms  which  denote  an  official  relatbn,  not  self- 
assumed,  but  divinely  appointed,  with  regard  to  the  human 
race,  —  a  relation  in  which,  though  another  sinless  being 
should  tread  the  earth,  no  second  could  claim  his  place  or 
share  hb  functions.  Could  he,  merely  as  conscious  of  a  sin« 
less  heart  and  a  blameless  life,  claim  "  power  upon  earth  to 
forgive  sins,"  or  say  that  <<the  Father  had  committed  all 
judgment  into  his  hands,"  or  term  himself  <<  the  bread  of  life 
that  cometh  down  from  heaven,"  or  arrogate  to  himself  a 
mysterious  preeminence,  as  the  <^  only-begotten  Son  of  the 
Father"?  Unless  he  was  conscious  of  something  widely 
differing  from,  and  immeasurably  above,  mere  human  excel- 
lence, such  language  is  arrant  blasphemy,  and  must  entirely 
destroy  our  reverence  for  an  outward  virtue,  which  was  more 
than  overbalanced  by  the  spirit  of  insane  self-praise  and 
self-exaltation.  And  what  a  heaven-wide  contrast  and  in- 
compatibility is  there  between  these  professions  and  his  meek 
and  lowly  walk  among  men,  unless  we  regard  the  former  as 
the  utterance  of  simple,  literal  facts,  that  defined  his  office^ 
province,  and  mission  1 

We  think  that  we  can  discern  the  course  of  thought 
which  £ias  led  to  the  production  of  this  strange  book.  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  is  presented  to  the  faith  of  the  world  in  a  double 
aspect,  as  equally  the  Son  of  man  and  of  God,  equally  thd 
faultless  model  of  human  virtue  and  the  perfect  image  of  the 
Eternal  Father;  in  fine,  ^to  borrow  a  compound  word, 
which  expresses  our  own  belief,  though  it  is  chiefly  used  by 
Christians  with  whom  we  might  not  sympathize,)  as  the 
God-man.  Gross  errors  of  doctrine  are  chargeable,  as  we 
think,  on  those  who  ignore  either  of  these  aspects  of  his 
character.  Yet  there  have  been,  at  every  epoch  of  religious 
inquiry,  those  who  have  overlooked  his  humanity,  and  those 
who  have  lost  sight  of  his  divinity.  Dr.  Fumess  has  dwelt 
so  intensely,  and  with  such  devout  admiration,  on  the  per^ 
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fectness,  beauty,  and  loYeIines9  of  his  human  mauifestatioos 
and  relations,  that  he  has  no  beart-room  left  fbr  the  subliiner 
view,  in  which'  he  stands  apart  from  those  whom  "  be  was 
not  ashamed  to  call  his  brethren,"  -—  as  God's  vicegerent  in 
the  spiritual  kingdom,  as  Sovereign,  Mediator,  Redeemer,  and 
Judge. 

We  have  spoken  freely  of  the  book;  —  the  author  himself 
loves  truth  and  freedom  too  well  to  have  wished  us  to  do 
otherwise.  We  sympathize  so  deeply  with  the  spirit  of  fer- 
vent piety  and  of  conscious  communion  with  the  Saviour, 
which  pervades  equally  his  book  and  his  life,  that  we  ieel 
almost  humbled  by  the  attempt  at  criticism.  We  dose  by 
quoting  his  closing  paragraphs;  and,  did  we  suppose  that 
others  could  find  what  he  has  found  by  the  route  on  which 
be  has  sought  it,  our  pen  should  have  lain  still,  or  beea 
wielded  in  panegyric. 

*' My  chief  aim,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  has  been  to  give 
expression  to  a  simple  sense  of  Truth. 

^^  While  many  have  gone  away,  each  to  his  own,  hopeless  of 
beholding  the  living  Son  of  God,  I  seem  to  myself  to  have  been 
standing,  for  many  years,  at  the  dark  tomb  of  superstition,  to 
which  he  was  loog  ago  consigned  by  bfmds  that  meant  to  do  him 
honor ;  and  although  the  military  guardt  ao  long  stationed  there 
by  Chureh  and  State,  has  disappeared,  and  the  «tone,  with  its 
priestly  seal,  has  been  rolled  away,  yet  it  has  seemed. to  me  that 
fie  htd  been  borne  hence,  and  I  knew  not  where  they  had  laid 
him.  Like  Mary,  I  have  thirsted  to  know  whither  he  had  been 
carried.  At  last,  he  has  come  forth  fn^m  the  dim,  cold  sepult 
^hre,  and  Irecognite  him,  glowing  in  all  the  tte^  and  br^thing 
beauty  of  nature,  in  this  *  toitmo  mav,'  clad  in  the  white  robes  <^ 
Innooenee  and  Truth,  whose  wondrous  story  I  have  hem  endear* 
oved  to  tell.  What  heart  will  not  prostrate  itself  at  his  feet, 
and  cry,  '  My  master  1 '  And  I  can  wonder  po  more  that  his 
first  disciples  exhausted  the  language  of  reverence,  when  they 
spoke  of  him,  and  that  he  has  been  worshipped  for  centuries,  as 
more  than  an  angel." 
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AnT.  IX.  —  Ob$€rvatumB  on  the  Sodal  and  PoUtieal  Slate 
of  the  Europtan  People  in  1848  and  1849  ;  being  the 
Second  Series  of  the  rfotee  of  a  Traveler.  Bj  Samubk; 
LainGi  Esq.,  Author  of  a  Journal  of  a  Residence  in 
Norway,  a  Tour  in  Sweden,  be.  London :  Longmans* 
1850.    8vo.  pp.  534. 

Mr.  Laino's  publicatiods  cannot  be  ranked  among  ordi* 
nary  books  of  travels.  He  does  not  go  abroad  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  seebg  sights,  gnimbling  at  innkeepers  and  modes 
of  conyeyance,  and  chronicling  his  personal  experienced.  He 
b  a  philosophical  observer,  a  student  of  the  great  causes 
affecting  the  economical,  social,  and  political  well-being  of 
nations.  What. he  sees  abroad  he  brings  into  frequent  com* 
parison  with  familiar  facts  at  home ;  and  while  professing  to 
treat  only  of  men  and  things  on  the  Continent,  be  has  more 
to  say  about  Great  Britain  than  about  any  other  nation  in 
Europe.  The  peculiarities  and  effects  of  English  institutions 
and  customs  are  brought  out  into  strong  relief  when  they  are 
contrasted  with  those  which  prevail  in  France,  Belgium,  and 
Germany ;  and  the  effects  of  each  are  illustrated  by  what 
be  has  seen,  in  repeated  visits  to  the  Continent,  of  the  actual 
condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  several  countries 
through  which  he  has  travelled,  or  in  which  he  has  rcfided. 
His  observations  take  a  wide  range.  Modes  of  husbandry, 
and  systems  of  military  defence,  pauperism  and  its  causes, 
laws  regulating  the  descent  of  property  and  the  collection  of 
taxes,  (he  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  art  and  the  means  of  popu- 
lar education,  the  recent  revolutions  and  wars  in  Europe,  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  them,  and  their  probable  e^ct  on 
tbe  future  condition  of  the  people,  the  new  theories  of  politi- 
cal and  social  economy  that  have  been  broached,  and  the 
value  of  the  experience  which  has  been  gained  in  the  attempt 
to  carry  them  into  practice,  are  among  the  subjects  that  he 
has  considered,  and  in  the  discussion  of  which  he  has  showd 
great  vigor  and  independence,  if  not  originality,  of  thought, 
and  a  happy  faculty  of  combining  the  results  of  theoiy  and 
observation. 

It  may  be  thought  that  a  work  of  such  a  character  would 
afford  more  instruction  than  entertainment.    But  Mr.  Labg 
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is  master  of  a  very  lively  and  pungent  style,  and  is  so  suo- 
cessful  in  interweaving  a  great  mass  of  facts,  collated  by 
wide  and  careful  research,  with  his  elaborate  disquisitions, 
that  his  book  .is  by  no  means  a  dull  one.  Among  English 
political  economists  he  b  regarded  as  the  leader  of  a  liand, 
already  formidable  in  point  of  number  and  ability,  who  dis- 
sent altogether  from  many  of  the. dogmas  of  the  established 
church,  as  expounded  by  Ricardo  and  McCulloch.  While 
the  latter  rest  chiefly  upon  theory  and  abstract  speculation, 
he  appeals  mainly  to  facts ;  and  the  great  number  of  these 
which  he  has  gathered  during  his  long  visits  to  various  parts 
of  the  Continent,  together  with  his  keen  and  shrewd  strictures 
upon  the  arguments  and  opinions  of  the  old  school,  have  done 
much  to  weaken  the  confidence  with  which,  until  recently, 
those  opinions  were  stated  and  received.  He  is  a  sturdy 
Briton,  and  stoutly  defends  many  English  customs  and  no- 
tions, which  do  not  seem  very  defensible  in  theory,  or  at  the 
first  blush,  and  which  have  therefore  been  keenly  criticized 
by  Continental  writers.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  a  radical  in 
advocating  many  changes  in  long  established  and  highly  ven- 
erated institutions,  where  his  inquiries  have  led  him  to  dis- 
trust their  present  efficacy  or  their  beneficial  results.  Some 
of  his  disquisitions  might  be  supposed  to  come  from  an  old 
fashioned  English  conservative,  while  others  advocat.e  sweep- 
ing i|{novations  so  earnestly  as  to  expose  him  to  the  charge 
of  ultraism  in  reform.  This  seeming  inconsistency  is  the  best 
evidence  of  honesty  and  independence  of  thought ;  he  un- 
questionably observes  and  judges  for  himself,  not  perhaps 
without  prejudice,  but  certainly  without  much  deference  for 
the  authority  of  others.  He  modestly  observes  in  his  preface, 
that  as  he  has  only  undertaken  ''  to  furnish  suggestions,  bints, 
and  materials  for  others  to  think  over,  his  own  views  and 
observations  may  be  weak,  crude,  unconnected,  or  even 
inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  yet  not  be  altogether  use- 
less or  wide,  of  his  object  in  presenting  them."  The  specula- 
tions of  such  a  writer  are  always  suggestive,  and  often  curious 
and  important ;  and  we  shall  therefore  endeavor  in  this  article 
to  give  as  full  an  abstract  of  them  as  our  limits  will  permit, 
without  often  pausing  to  question  the  soundness  even  of  those 
which  appear  to  us  to  be  objectionable  or  unsound.  In  doing 
this,  we  shall  freely  adopt  Mr.  Laing's  own  language,  when- 
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ever  it  can  be  borrowed  with  due  regard  to  perspicuity  and 
conciseness* 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  or  rather, 
' — to  count  from  an  epoch  which  marks  a  cause  as  well  as  a 
date,  —  since  the  first  French  Revolution,  three  new  elements 
have  entered  into,  and  become  predominant  in,  the  social  sys- 
tem of  the  Continent ;  —  niftmely,  1.  the  difibsion  of  landed 
property  through  the  social  body;  2.  functionarism,  or  the 
establishment  of  an  immense  class  of  government  function- 
aries, to  take  the  place  of  an  hereditary  nobility  which  has 
died  out,  or  become  effete ;  and  3.  the  Landwebr  institution, 
which  may  be  briefly  described  as  the  fusion  of  the  militia 
and  the  standing  army  into  one  body,  and  the  virtual  con- 
version of  the  whole  body  of  the  people  into  trained  soldiers. 
Though  Mr.  Laing  is  a  stout  opponent  of  the  English  system 
of  the  aggregation  of  va§t  landed  estates  in  the  hands  of  a 
few,  to  the  total  destruction  or  disappearance  of  the  class  of 
yeomanry  or  peasant  proprietors,  and  therefore  augurs  ipuch 
good  from  the  first  of  these  elements,  at  least  in  an  economi- 
cal point  of  view,  he  thinks  that  the  union  of  all  three  has  not 
as  yet  promoted  the  well-being,  liberty,  peace,  and  good  gov- 
ernment of  the  Continental  people.  Under  their  influ^ice, 
and  that  of  the  minute  and  pedantic  system  of  popular  instruc- 
tion and  university  education  with  which  they  are  connected, 
he  affirms  that  the  people  of  Europe  are  more  enslavdi  than 
they  were  in  the  Middle  Ages  under  their  feudal  lords.  These 
elements  are  unknown  in  the  social  system  of  Great  Britain, 
and  to  their  absence  the  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  the 
peace,  good  order,  and  contentment  of  the  English  people,  are 
mainly  to  be  ascribed.  They  have  been  the  cause  of  most 
of  the  late  social  convulsions  in  Germany,  and  must  lead  to 
others  to  which  the  past  are  but  a  feeble  prelude. 

Mr.  Laing  seems  fairly  chargeable  with  inconsistency  when 
he  attributes  so  much  evil  to  the  union  of  these  three  elements, 
while  he  traces  so  much  good  to  the  first  of 'them,  when 
working  singly,  —  that  is,  to  the  minute  division  of  landed 
property.  In  France  and  Prussia,  the  great  estates  held 
under  feudal  tenures  have  been  broken  up  by  the  act  of  the 
government,  the  land  being  distributed  among  its  former  ten- 
ants or  occupiers,  who  were  not  only  released  at  once  from  a 
state  of  feudal  servitude,  but  were  raised  to.  consideration  and 
41* 
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competeney  as  landholders.  lo  Fraacei  tUs  wis  the  -act  oC 
frantic  republicans  and  reformers,  aiming  to  demooratisa 
society  in  all  its  elements ;  in  Prussia,  only  twenty  years 
later,  the  most  autocratic  of  sovereigns  faithfully  copied  itheic 
example,  and  established  at  home  the  same  arrangement  and 
eoastruction  of  society  which  he  had  attempted  m  a  long  and 
disastious  war  to  put  down  abioad.  The  social  structure  and 
economy  of  the  two  countries,  though  framed  by  such  difiei^ 
ent  hands,  and  with  purposes  so  unlike,  are  now  as  similar  as 
if  they  had  been  cast  in  the  same  mould. 

^^  In  both  countries  we  see  a  people  of  small  peasant-proprie- 
tors  holding  the  land,  no  class — scarcely  an  individual,  among 
them  -—  above  the  cares  of  daily  provisfon  for  subaistenee  and 
auperior  to  others  in  the  social  influence  of  superior  industry, 
intelligence,  extensive  social  action  and  usefnloess,  or  in  property, 
which  is  the  exponent  of  these  social  influences ;  a  numerous 
body  of  civil  functionaries  living  upon  this  people  for  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  partly  useless,  partly  such  as  a  people  imbued  with 
public  spirit  would  discharge  for  themselves  in  each  locality,  and 
extending  over  them,  in  their  private  afiairs  and  movements,  a 
superintendence  and  interference  which  a  people  with  any  sense 
for  liberty  and  personal  rights  would  not  tolerate*— a  military 
organizatbn  of  the  whole  population — a  government  upheld  by 
an  army,  and  trembling  before  a  population  equal  to  the  army  io 
military  spirit,  experience,  ai\d  the  use  of  arms.  Is  not  this  the 
present  social  condition  both  of  France  and  Prussia  —  the  very 
same  results  from  the  reforms  of  democracy  in  the  one  country, 
and  of  autocracy  in  the  other  ?  This  has  not  been  a  happy  ex- 
periment on  the  reconstruction  of  society  in  either  country ;  and 
the  reason  seems  to  be  that,  in  both  the  principle  which  is  the 
basis  of  all  civilized  society,  namely,  the  sacredness  of  property, 
and  of  the  social  influence  belonging  to  property  as  the  exponent 
of  industry,  intelligence,  and  useful  action,  haa  been  violaj^  — > 
in  France  by  the  blind  fury  of  democracy  at  the  revolution,  in 
Prussia  by  the  blind  policy  or  caprice  of  despotism*  In  France 
the  experiment,  if  not  more  happy  as  yet  in  its  social  results,  has 
been  more  consistently  carried  out.  The  law,  by  the  Cknle 
Napoleon,  is  at  least  in  accordance  with  the  new^tate  of  property. 
In  Prussia,  although  the  basis  of  fendaKty  is  gut  away  by  the 
general  distribution  of  property  in  land,  and  the  utter  decay  of 
the  social  influence  of  the  class  of  nobles,  the  feudal  procedure^ 
courts  of  justice,  and  principles  of  law  are  still  maintained,  and 
even  forced  upon  provinces  which  had  enjoyed  trial  by  jury,  open 
courts,  and  the  simpler  judicial  procedure  of  the  Code  Napoleon, 
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befoie  their  annexation  tQ  Pnv»uu  In  both  countries,  by  th^ 
genejal  distribution  of  the  land  through  the  social  body,  society 
has  been  brought  back  to  its  two  primary  elements  —  a  govern- 
ing power  above,  and  a  governed  mass  below.  No  intermediate 
class  fo  support  the  governing  power  in  its  necessaiy  rights,  and 
to  support  the  governed  mass  in  their  just  requirements  of  free- 
dom  and  constitutional  goyemment,  has  yet  arisen  to  ward  off,  by 
ili  social  influence,  the  recourse  to  physical  Ibice  l^  the  peoplot 
and  to  military  despotism  by  their  rulers*'' 

•While  the  land  in  these  two  countries  has  been  but  recently, 
and  by  the  act  of  government,  divided  into  small  estates  of 
working  peasant  proprietors,  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Low  Countries,  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway,  and  in  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  and  Tuscany,  such 
a  division  has  existed  from  time  immemorial ;  law  and  cus^ 
torn  never  favored  the  aggregation  of  land.  Great  Britain 
has  been  almost  the  only  exception  in  the  west  of  Europe ; 
the  tendency  there  has  always  been  to  unite  small  estates  into 
large  ones,  and,  especially  of  late  years,  to  aggregate  even 
small  tenant  occupancies  into  large  fiirms.  And  the  conse- 
quences have  been,  according  to  such  economists  as  Laing, 
Mill,  Scrope,  and  Thornton,  the  present  hideous  inequality 
in  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  the  British  isles,  the  irretriev- 
able helotism  of  the  woricing  classes,  the  increase  of  pauper- 
ism till  the  charges  for  its  support  threaten  to  destroy  the 
value  of  the  land  altogether,  and  the  ever  imminent  danger 
of  famine,  —  a  danger  which,  only  three  years  ago,  was  con- 
verted into  a  frightful  reality.  Such  writers  as  Maltbus  and 
McCulloch  account  for  these  evils  on  the  theory  of  ove> 
population  ;  the  people,  they  say,  have  multiplied  beyond  the 
power  of  the  land  to  sustain  them.  But  how  comes  it,  then, 
that  Belgium,  where  there  are  321  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile,  suffers  very  little  from  these  causes,  while  England, 
where  the  land  is  superior  in  point  of  natural  fertility,  and  the 
people  number  less  than  300  to  the  square  mile^  is  particu- 
larly exposed  to  them?  The  disproportion  becomes  still 
more  manifest  when  we  consider,  that  only  one  fifth  of  the 
English  people  are  directly  engaged  in  agriculture,  white 
three  fourths  of  the  Belgians  derive  all  their  support  from  this 
source.- 

But  land  produces  more  rent,  if  cultivated  in  large  farms- 
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Unquestionably  it  does,  if  hj  rent  we  understand  only  that 
portion  of  the  produce  which  accrues  to  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  the  landlord.  In  many  cases,  his  estate  will  give  him  a 
larger  income  if  devoted  to  pasturage  than  to  tillage ;  for  in 
the  former  case,  only  a  few  herdsmen  are  required  to  porfcnrm 
all  the  labor  that  is  needed  on  a  thousand  acres.  But  it  does 
not  produce,  so  much  food ;  it  does  not  afibrd  sustenaace  to 
so  many  people.  He  who  turns  bis  land  into  a  sheep  pas- 
ture acts  on  the  same  principle  which  induced  the  Dutch,  a 
century  ago,  to  bum  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pepper 
which  they  imported  from  Sumatra,  where  they  had  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  trade,  in  order  to  enhance  the  price  of  the 
remainder.  The  object  of  all  cultivation  is  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  the  marketable  produce  of  the  land ;  the  object  of 
the  landowner,  who  does  not  till  the  ground  himself,  but 
farms  it  out  to  others,  is  to  reserve  as  large  a  portion  as  pos- 
sible of  this  produce  for  himself.  If  fifty  laborers  upon  his 
estate  will  enable  him  to  send  a  thousand  bushels  of  grain  to 
market,  the  price  of  eight  hundred  bushels  bemg  needed  to 
pay  the  wages  of  these  laborers,  —  while  ten  laborers  require 
only  one  hundred  and  sixty  bushels  for  their  wages,  and  their 
work  produces  five  hundred  bushels  for  sale,  —  his  rent  in  the 
former  case,  it  is  obvious,  will  be  only  two  hundred  bushels, 
while  in  the  latter,  it. will  amount  to  three  hundred  and  forty 
bushels.  It  is  for  his  interest,  therefore,  to  employ  the 
smaller  number  of  laborers,  and  thereby  to  produce  the 
smaller  quantity  of  food,  especially  since  the  inadequate  sup- 

ily  in  the  market  will  then  .enhance  the  price  of  the  grain. 

t  may  be,  that  the  five  hundred  bushels  will  sell  for  as  much 
as  could,  under  the  other  supposition,  be  obtained  for  the 
thousand  bushels.  But  is  it  equally  for  the  interest  of  the 
public,  in  a  country  teeming  with  population,  that  he  should 
adopt  thb  course  ?  Only  half  a  century  ago,  the  roost  profit- 
able use  which  the  farmers  of  Ohio  and  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania could  make  of  their  grain  was  to  distil  it  into  whiskey ; 
for  in  this  highly  concentrated  form  alone  would  it  bear  the 
expense  of  transportation  to  a  market  at  the  eastward.  The 
interests  of  the  individual  here  prompted  him  to  deprive  the 
grain  of  its  nutritious  properties  and  convert  it  into  a  poison ; 
the  interests  of  the  public  would  have  counselled  quite  a 
different  course. 
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That  a  larger  ^oss  product  of  food  may  be  obtained  from 
the  land  when  it  is  diirided  into  small  properties  than  when  it 
is  held  in  large  fanns,  is  a  fact  which  no  English  traveller  on 
the  Continent  can  think  of  disputing.  *^  In  Flanders,"  says 
Mr.  Laing,  <^  the  face  of  the  country  resembles  a  carpet,  little 
patches  of  ground  being  covered  with  a  great  variety  of  crops 
of  different  shades  and  hues,  not  separated  from  each  other 
by  enclosures,  and  all  blooming  like  a  garden  from  the  care 
and  skill  of  the  cultivator.  Not  a  bit  of  ground  is  allowed  to 
run  to  waste,  every  nook  and  comer,  every  patch  in  the 
angle  of  a  fence,  being  searched  by  the  spade  and  hoe,  and 
weeded  by  hand."  The  wonders  of  English  farming  are 
accomplished  on  a  large  scale,  with  high  finish  indeed,  but 
with  much  necessary  neglect  or  slighting  of  the  nooks  and 
comers,  which  cannot  be  tilled  by  machinery,  but  will  yield 
retums  only  to  manual  labor.  Spade-husbandry,  of  course, 
is  less  profitable,  and  even  less  productive,  than  husbandry  by 
the  plough,  wherever  land  is  cheap  and  labor  is  dear.  But 
when  the  ownership  of  land  is  an  attribute  only  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  while  a  large  portion  of  the  people  are  constantly 
in  want  of  employment  and  food,  precisely  the  reverse  holds ; 
cultivation  by  the  spade  is  then  true  economy,  and  husbandry 
on  a  large  scale  is  criminal  wastefulness  of  the  bounties  of 
Providence.  The  utmost  amount  which  land  is  capable  of 
producing  can  be  estimated  only  on  the  small  patches  of 
ground,  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  large  city,  which  are  culti- 
vated by  the  market  gardeners.  Here,  every  clod  is  broken, 
every  shovelful  of  earth  is  raked  and  sifted,  every  pebble  and 
weed  is  carefully  removed  by-  hand,  and  an  abundance  of 
hoarded  manure  being  applied,  while  every  accident  of  ram 
or  sunshine  is  economized  or  averted,  the  crops  are  immense 
out  of  all  proportion  with  the  little  space  that  is  cultivated. 
A  whole  country  divided  into  small  properties  is  a  constant 
succession  of  such  gardens.  In  England,  the  large  farmer, 
who  often  pays  a  rent  of  a  thousand  pounds  a  year,  is  in  fact 
a  commercial  speculator  on  a  grand  scale ;  he  wields  a  heav)*^ 
capital  with  great  skill  and  science,  economizes  human  labor 
to  the  utmost  by  the  introduction  of  costly  and  powerful 
machines,  and  either  makes  or  loses  a  fortune  in  one  season. 
Too  great  an  attention  to  details,  too  careful  an  economy  of 
comers  and  patches  of  land,  would  be  destructive  of  his  inter- 
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efts ;  his  operatiDQS  are  of  a  sweeping  ebanoter^  his  returns 
are  ooonted  in  the  gross.  He  often  makes  more  monej  by 
raising  a  smaller  amount  to  the  acre*  To  turn  all  his  land 
into  a  kitchen  garden  would  require  a  whole  armj  of  laborers, 
whose  wages  would  eat  up  all  his  profits ;  the  laborers  would 
be  fed,  hut  he  would  sacrifice  his  capital.  The  method  which 
he  pursues  has  the  opposite  effect ;  he  makes  money,  while 
the  laborers  starve. 

*'  In  Scotland,  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  one  half  of  the 
land  susceptible  of  cultivation  is  not  cultivated;  that  of  the  11| 
millions  of  acres  capable  of  cultivation,  5^  millions  only  are  cul- 
tivated, and  6  millions  are  not  cultivated.  And  why  is  \hh  larger 
half  not  cultivated  in  a  country  of  which  the  agricultural  system 
and  agricultural  improvements  are  held  up  as  a  model  ?  Simply 
because  it  would  not  repay  the  expense  of  inclosing,  draining, 
building  houses  and  offices,  and  bringing  it  into  the  state  of  reni- 
paying  arable  land.  It  is  not  of  a  quality  to  afford  a  rent  to  a 
landlord,  profit  to  a  tenant  for  his  capital  and  skill,  and  to  replace 
the  outlay  of  money  in  its  improvement,  within  any  period  of  a 
lease.  Yet  such  land  would  subsist  a  population  of  small  pro- 
prietors working  aifd  living  upon  it.  Having  neither  rent  to  a 
landlord,  nor  profit  over  and  above  their  subsistence,  to  produce, 
they  would  earn  a  subsistence,  poor  and  scanty  no  doubt  at  first, 
but  gradually  improving  and  increasing  with  the  impfovement  of 
the  soil  by  their  labor  on  it.  This  uncultivated  land  could  em- 
ploy and  subsbt  as  great  a  body  of  agricultural  laborers,  if  they 
were  the  owners  of  the  land,  as  all  the  agricultural  iaborero  em- 
ployed and  subsisted  by  the  other  half  that  is  at  present  cultiva- 
ted, and  paying  rent.  In  England,  as  in  Scotlanu,  as  much  land 
in  every  rural  parish  is  lying  useless,  in  wastes,  commons,  neg- 
lected patches,  lanes  not  required,  comers  of  fields,  sides  of  roads, 
and  such  uncultivated  spots,  as  would  keep  and  endow  all  the 
poor  of  the  parish.  Of  the  cultivated  land  of  England,  how  much 
is  pfoducing  little  or  no  employment  or  suMstenoe  for  the  popu* 
lation,  but  is  merely  under  crops  of  luarary,  such  as  hay  and  pas- 
ture for  the  pleasure-horses  of  the  upper  classes  ?  how  much  is 
laid  out  in  parks,  lawns,  and  old  grass  fields  pastured  over  by 
Aittle,  horses,  and  sheep,  roaming  at  large,  and  returning  no 
manure  of  any  value  to  the  farmer  for  their  food  ?  and  how  much 
arable  land,  for  the  want  of  that  very  manure,  is  in  naked  fallow, 
bearing  no  crop,  but  resting,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  exhausted, 
and  waiting  for  its  turn  to  receive  manure  ?  Over-population  is 
only  relative  to  under-production,  consequent  on  these  artificial 
or  conventional  circumstances  in  die  use  and  ^Kstribulioii  of  land. 
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There  is  bo  natuml  diipfopovlion  betwaea  tbe  iMveaM  (rf'popiifai^ 
ticm,  and  of  Ibod  for  that  popidatkMd,  independeal  of  the  fortuitout 
aod  artificial  ciroum8tance«  increasing  the  one  and  diminishing 
the  oth^r.  They  would  always  be  in  equilibrium  with  each  other, 
but  for  such  circumstances." 

.  A  population  of  small  peasant  proprietors  are  often  engaged, 
to  a  considerable  eaaent,  in  domesftic  or  bouse  maaufaQti^res* 
The  leisure  which  remains  to  the  husbandman  at  Qertain 
periods  of  the  yeari  the  necessary  intervals  of  an  employip^nt 
ybich  depends  upon  the  accidents  of  weather,  are  thua 
economized  and  turned  to  profit.  This  is  the  case  esp^ially 
with  tUe  Swiss.  Watchmtdcing,  weaving,  and  other  mechan- 
ical operations,  with  them  fill  up  much  time  that  would 
otherwise  b^  was|ted.  Lapkmg  the  benefits  Qf  a  division  q( 
such  labor,  their  work,  of  course,  costs  them  more  than  the 
price  which  is  set  upon  it  by  the  regular  manufactiirer  on  a 
large  scale  ;  but  this  cost  being  paid  exclusively  in  time  and 
labor  which  could  not  in  any  other  way  be  turned  to  account, 
the  values  produced  are  in  fact  a  clear  gain ;  they  cost 
nothing  which  the  fanner  could  otherwise  dispose  of.  Thus 
the  wives  an4  daughters  of  our  New  England  farmejcs  for-* 
merly  knit  woollen  stockings  for  sale,  at  a  rate  which,  if 
they  depended  $cie\j  upon  such  pEoducts  >&»  a  liveliheody 
certainly  would  not  keep  them  ftom  starvation*  But  Ibeir 
mam  resource  being  of  a  wholly  difibrent  character,  the  firuits' 
of  these  subsidiary  tasks  were  a  stock  of  little  comforts  and 
luxuries,  which  could  not  be  iiirnished  out  of  the  maia  reve- 
nue of  the  family.  The  maiden's  dower,  her  stock  of  articles 
to  begin  housekeeping,  with,  was  often  supplied  in  this  man-> 
9er.  Now,  the  daughters  of  our  farmers  go  into  the  large- 
faotories  for  a  year  or  two,  and  save  firom  their  wages  a  mttob. 
larger  sum  than  sufficed  to  portion  off  their  grandmothers. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  their  naoral  and  intellectual 
well-being  are  prompted  by  the  change.  "  The  exercise  of 
the  faculties,  by  the  application  of  the  mind  to  a  variety  of 
operations,  —  the  invention,  ingenuity,  and  judgment  called 
forth,  the  resources  to  be  found  for  want  of  skill,  tools, 
and  cooperative  aid,  make  the  production  of  an  article,  by. 
single-'handed  or  family  work,  much  more  intellectual  and 
impioving,  although  the  article  produced  be  very  imioh  infe-^ 
rior>  and  more  eosdy  than  if  it  l^ad  been  produced  by  factory 
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woik.  The  product  is  better,  but  not  the  producer/'  The 
agricultural  laborers  in  Ireland,  and  even,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  in  England,  are  mere  hedgers  and  ditchers ;  lacking 
the  variety  of  employment  which  is  given  to  the  peasant 
proprietors  on  the  Continent,  through  their  simple  household 
manufactures,  they  become  brutalized  by  the  incessant  repe- 
tition of  one  low  task,  and  by  enforced  idleness  in  the  inter> 
vals  of.  their  regular  occupation.  The  same  remark  is  even 
more  applicable  to  the  manufacturing  population,  among 
whom  the  division  of  labor  is  carried  out  to  a  most  pernicious 
extent. 

For  this  reason,  among  others,  Mr.  Laing  affirms  that  they 
have  become  unfitted  for  emigration ;  they  are  no  longer  suit-^ 
able  founders  of  new  settlements  in  foreign  lands. 

^^  This  nation  of  ours  is  past  that  stage  in  its  social  condition 
in  which  a  people  can  throw  ofi*  agricultural  colonies  from  the 
main  body.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  peopling  of  the 
old  American  colonies  was  going  on,  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  of  the  mother  country  was  essentially  agricultural ; 
but  every  working  man  could  turn  his  hand  to  various  kinds  of 
work,  as  welt  as  to  the  plough.  He  was  partly  a  smith,  car- 
penter, wheelwright,  stone-mason,  shoemaker.  The  useful  arts 
were  not,  as  now,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  artisans  bred  to  no 
other  labor  but  their  own  trade  or  art ;  very  expert,  skilful,  and 
cheap  producers  in  that ;  but  not  used  to,  or  acquainted  with,  any 
other  kind  of  work.  This  inferior  stage  of  civilization  in  which 
men  were  not  co-operative  to  the  same  extent  as  now,  but  every 
man  did  a  little  at  every  thing,  and  made  a  shif^  with  his  own 
unaided  workmanship  and  production,  was  a  condition  of  sociehr 
very  favorable  to  emigration  enterprise,  and  to  colonization.  It 
continues  still  in  ^e  United  States,  and  is  the  main  reason  why 
their  settlers  in  the  back  woods  are  more  handy,  shift  better  for 
themselves,  and  thrive  better  than  the  man  from  this  country, 
who  has  been  all  his  life  enga^d  in  one  branch  of  industry,  and 
in  that  has  had  the  co-operation  of  many  trades,  preparing  his 
tools  and  the  materials  for  his  work.  Another  advantage  for 
emigration  in  that  state  of  society  which  we  in  Britain  have 
entirely  outgrown,  was,  that  the  female  half  of  the  population 
contributed  almost  as  much  as  the  male  half  to  the  subsistence 
of  a  family,  especially  an  emigrant  family ;  and  produced,  by 
work  In  the  household,  what  made  or  saved  mon^.  I  should 
like  to  know  if  one  emigrant  father  of  an  EngUsh  &mily  in  ten 
thoiUNUid  could  say,  in  our  days,  to  his  wife  a^d  daugbtefs :--» 
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^  Here,  my  dean,  I  have  brought  you  the  fleeces  of  our  score  of 
sheep,  that  I  have  beeo  shearing  this  momiDg.  Yoii  will  take 
them  and  sort  the  wool,  and  card  it,  and  spin  it,  and  weave  it, 
and  waulk  it,  and  dye  it,  and  shape  it,  and  sew  it,  and  do  all 
other  needful  operations  with  it,  to  make  a  coat  for  me,  and 
petticoats  for  yourselves  acainst  winter ;  for  it  is  not  worth  trav- 
elling a  score  miles  to  sell  a  few  stones  weight  of  wool  to  the 
merchant,  and  the  price  would  go  but  a  small  way  in  buying  our 
woollen  clothing.  And  here,  my  ^ears,  is  our  rig  of  flax,  just 
fit  for  pulling ;  you  will  turn  to  and  pull  it,  bind  it,  steep  it,  rot  it, 
skutch  it,  hackle  it,  spin  it,  weave  it,  bleach  it ;  and  if  we  have 
more  linen  than  we  need  ourselves,  we  can  sell  a  web  or  two  of  it 
to  the  town^s-people.'  The  mistress  would  probably  reply  :  — 
*  John,  I  never  did  any  such  work  with  wool  or  flax,  and  I  don't 
know  how  it  should  be  done.  My  grandmother,  indeed,  had  *all 
such  work  done  in  her  family ;  and,  besides,  could  brew,  and 
bake,  and  make  cheese,  soap,  candles,  and  a  thousand  things 
that  I  and  my  daughters  never  did,  or  saw  done  ;  because,  long 
before  my  day,  such  house  work  went  out  of  fashion  b  every 
family,  high  or  low.  Home-made  cloth  was  too  coarse  for  the 
poorest  to  wear,  and  cottons,  and  factory-made  cloths  of  all 
kinds,  were  finer,  better,  and  cheaper.  We  can  wash,  sew,  cook, 
make  the  beds,  and  sweep  the  house  ;  but  we  never  learnt  to 
spin,  or  weave,  or  knit,  or  bleach,  or  dye,  or  do  any  work  that 
brings  in  money ;  because  the  factory  did  all  such  work  in 
England  far  better  and  cheaper  than  single-handed  women/  ** 

Mr.  Laing  shows  very  conclusively  the  insufficiency  of 
emigration  as  a  remedy  for  those  frightful  evils  in  the  social 
condition  of  Great  Britain,  which  are  commonly  attributed  to 
over  population.  The  population  of  the  two  British  isles 
probably  amounts,  by  this  time,  to  about  28,000,000  ;  and  the 
yearly  rate  of  increase  being  nearly  one  and  a  half  per  cent., 
420,000  persons  are  added  to  it  every  year.  The  largest 
amount  of  emigration  was  in  the  famine  year  of  1848,  when 
about  270,000  persons  are  estimated  to  have  left  the  king- 
dom of  their  own  accord,  and  without  aid  from  the  govern- 
ment. Not  more  than  50,000  persons  a  year,  in  addition  to^ 
these  private  emigrants,  could  be  shipped  ofi*  at  the  public 
expense.  Both  public  and  private  emigration,  then,  would 
not  suffice  even  to  keep  the  population  stationary  in  num- 
bers ;  the  evils  which  now  exist  would  not  only  continue  of 
the  same  magnitude,  but  would  become  more  formidable  with 
the  lapse  of  every  year,  in  spite  of  this  palliative^tbe  expense 
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of  which  is  also  shown  to  be  enormous.  Private  emigration, 
moreover,  only  tends  to  enhance  the  wretchedness  of  those 
who  are  left  at  home,  and  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  takmg 
care  of  them,  because  it  takes  off  the  wrong  class  of  persons. 
Those  who  emigrate  at  their  own  expense  necessarily  have 
some  small  capital  of  their  own  ;  at  least,  they  have  health, 
strength,  and  the  capability  of  work  in  them  ;  those  who 
remain  are  the  paupers,  the  infirm,  the  sickly,  the  infants,  tlie 
aged,  the  mass  of  operatives  whose  previous  training  has 
unfitted  them  for  any  thing,  except  for  some  task  equivalent 
to  making  the  eighteenth  part  of  a  pin.  ^*  Keep  down  the 
redundancy  of  population  by  encouraging  emigration ! " 
exclaims  Mr.  Laing ;  '^  we  might  as  well  try  to  bale  out  the 
North  Sea  into  the  Atlantic,  by  sending  all  the  milkmaids  in 
England  to  dip  their  pails  into  the  ocean  at  Flamborough 
Head  and  empty  them  into  Plymouth  Sound." 

Having  enumerated  the  undeniable  advantages  and  bene- 
fits of  the  small-estate  occupancy  of  land,  Mr.  Laing  pro- 
ceeds, veiy  fairly,  to  state  the  other  side  of  the  account,  and 
to  mention  the  evils  to  which  it  appears  to  give  birth.  It  is 
a  stationary  social  state  ;  the  properties  are  generally  of  the 
minimum  size  that  will  support  a  family  with  comfort  and 
decency,  according  to  the  idea  or  standard  of  living  which 
has  been  established  among  such  a  population  for  an  inde- 
finite period.  One  generation  cannot  a^rd  to  acquire  or 
gratify  any  higher  tastes  or  wants  than  t}iose  of  their  fathers. 
Where  landed  property  has  been  thus  subdivided  for  ages,— 
as  in  Norway,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  —  the  man  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  the  man  of  the  fourteenth.  In  such  a 
social  state,  there  are  no  markets,  and  no  demand  for  the 
products  of  other  countries.  All  are  producers  of  nearly  all 
that  they  consume  ;  and,  because  the  properties  are  of  mbi- 
mum  size,  there  is  little  or  no  surplus  left  to  exchange  for 
other  commodities.  *^  Each  family  is  a  self-supporting,  iso- 
lated unit,  living  a  kind  of  Robinson  Crusoe  life  on  its  own 
patch  of  land,  producing,  in  a  rough  way,  all  it  wants,  and 
going  without  what  it  cannot  produce."  The  land,  for  the 
most  part,  is  heavily  burdened  with  mortgages,  debt  having 
been  contracted  to  pay  off  the  co-heirs  on  the  death  of  the 
former  possessor.  The  amount  of  registered  mprtgages  on 
landed  property  in  France  is  stated  to  have  been  four  hundred 
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and  fifty  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  in  1832 ;  and,  in  1840, 
it  had  become  five  hundred  millions.  Of  course,  it  must  con- 
tinue to  increase  so  long  as  the  population  increases ;  for  if 
the  owner  of  an  estate,  which  will  only  support  one  family 
with  decency,  leaves  two  sons  and  two  daughters  to  inherit 
it,  supposing  the  daughters  to  be  taken  off  by  marriage,  one 
son  must  buy  out  the  shai*e  of  the  other,  and  burden  the 
estate  with  a  debt  contracted  for  this  purpose.  It  is  true 
that  the  near  view  oF  this  necessary  result  operates  as  a  pow- 
erful check  on  the  increase  of  the  population;  the  people  are 
cautious  about  marrying  too  early  in  life,  and  the  number  of 
children  in  a  family  is  limited.  For  this  reason  alone,  while 
the  population  of  England  increases  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  per 
cent,  in  ten  years,  the  rate  in  France  is  but  five  per  cent,  for 
the  same  period,  and  in  Switzerland  it  is  still  less. 

Another  evil  is,  that  the  co-heirs  who  sell  their  portion  of 
the  paternal  estate  are  turned  loose  upon  a  community  which 
has  no  employment  to  give  them.  Hired  labor  is  not 
needed  in  the  small-estate  occupancy  of  land;  each  little 
proprietor  tills  his  own  domain.  The  son  or  brother  who 
leaves  home  carries  a  little  capital  with  him,  to  be  sure ;  but 
this  is  almost  sure  to  be  spent  unproduetively  before  he  can 
obtain  occupation.  And  even  if  it  be  husbanded,  one  who 
has  a  small  property  of  his  own  will  hardly  make  so  steady 
a  workman  as  another  who  depends  upon  bis  trade  alone. 
Besides,  as  the  agricpltural  class  are  too  poor  to  create  any 
demand  for  articles  manufactured  by  others,  as  they  are 
obliged  to  produce  all  that  they  consume,  the  trades  and 
handicrafts  .cannot  flourish.  But  few  workmen  can  find 
employment  in  them,  and  they,  are  forced  to  depend  rathet 
on  the  foreign  than  the  home  market.  Owing  to  this  want 
of  occupation  in  the  most  conimon  mechanic  arts,  there  is  a 
congregated  mass  of  turbulent,  half-employed  operatives  in 
every  city  on  the  Continent,  whom  the  agricultural  body 
cannot  absorb.  To  the  existence  of  such  a  class  Mr.  Liaing 
attributes  most  of  the  revolutionary  agitation  and  disorder  of 
the  last  two  years,  and  the  present  perilous  state  of  half  the 
capitals  of  Europe. 

There  is  a  meaning  in  this  fact,  which  those  economists  in 
our  own  cQuntry  who  wish  to  depress  manufactures  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  agriculture,  will  do  well  to  read.. 
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The  cultivation  of  the  ground  cannot  absorb  all  the  labor  in 
any  nation  which  is  advanced  beyond  the  lowest  stage  of 
civilization  ;  and  agriculture  itself  will  not  flourish,  if  the 
establishment  of  trade  and  manufactures  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  does  not  create  a  demand  for  its  products.  These 
products  are  of  such  bulk  and  weight,  that  they  will  not  bear 
'transportation  to  distant  markets  at  a  remunerating  price; 
they  can  be  sold  with  profit  only  in  the  neighborhood  where 
they  are  raised.  When  flour  is  four  dollars  a  barrel  in  Cin* 
dinnati,  it  sells  for  nearly  six  dollars  in  Boston.  Turn  the 
manufactures  of  Massachusetts  into^  Ohio ;  let  a  number  of 
such  establishments  as  exist  at  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Fall  River, 
and  Manchester,  spring  up  within  a  few  miles  of  Cincinnati ; 
and  the  Ohk)  farmer  will  obtain  as  high  a  price  for  his  grain 
as  if  he  raised  it  in  Massachusetts.  These  establishments 
would  also  take  off  the  surplus  of  the  agricultural  population, 
and  the  price  of  grain  would  not  be  unduly  depressed  by  the 
excessive  number  of  those  engaged  in  its  production.  The 
floating  population  of  Ohio  now  either  remain  idle  at  home, 
the  necessaries  of  life  being  so  cheap  that  they  can  subsist 
without  any  regular  occupation,  or  they  are  swept  off  by  the 
great  current  of  emigration,  which  is  constantly  setting  west- 
ward. On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  corresponding  class 
look  to  war  and  revolution  as  the  only  open  sphere  of  employ- 
ment or  means  of  bettering  their  condition. 

^^  The  general  distribution  of  landed  property  in  small  estates 
is  attended  by  another  social  disadvantage.  It  throws  loose  upon 
a  country  a  vast  proportion  of  the  population,  clamorous  for  war, 
fit  only  for  military  service,  and  to  whom  war  is  a  necessity,  for 
war  only  can  give  them  suitable  and  beneficial  employment. 
This,  I  am  aware,  is  a  very  diflerent  conclusion  from  that  to 
which  Mr.  Cobden  and  many  other  able  and  philanthropic  ob- 
servers, members  of  the  peace  congress,  have  come  to,  on  the 
same  subject.  They  consider  war  as  an  evil  which  will  be 
speedily  abolished  in  modern  society,  by  that  very  distribution 
and  diffusion  of  landed  pro^rty  which  I  consider  a  permanent 
element  of  warfare  in  the  new  state  of  the  European  people. 
They  suppose  that  war  never  can  be  the  choice  of  a  people 
generally  possessed  of  property,  and  having  a  preponderating 
influence  and  voice  in  their  own  public  affairs ;  because  property, 
especially  landed  property,  which  cannot  be  removed  or  con- 
cealed, suffers  b  war  equally  from  friend  and  foe,  by  taxation  or 
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devastation ;  and  where  the  great  mass  of  the  population  are 
landed  proprietors,  having  this  obvious  interest  in  avoiding  war^ 
the  most  self-willed  government  must  be  constrained,  they  con* 
ceive,  to  maintain  peace.  If  Mr.  Cobden  and  the  many  excel- 
lent men  who  fondly  cherish  this  hope,  would  examine  more, 
closely  the  actual  practical  working  of  the  small  estate  system  of 
land-occupancy  in  France,  where  they  were  recently  assembled 
in  their  peace  congress,  they  would  see  that,  in  almost  every 
peasant-proprietor^s  family,  there  are  one  or  two  grown-up  young 
men,  the  sons  and  heirs  of  the  laboring  proprietor,  who  have  no 
employment  at  home  until  th^  small  estate  becomes  vacant  by 
the  death  of  their  parents.  Their  additional  labor  is  not  re- 
quired for  its  cultivation  while  the  parent  is  able  to  work  ;  and 
it  cannot  afford  them  bread  afler  they  are  grown  up,  for  labor 
not  required.  It  is,  however,  a  secure  living  to  look  to,  and  to 
fall  back  upon,  after  the  parentis  death.  This  mass  of  popula- 
tion includes  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  youth  of  France  and 
Germany,  of  an  age  and  habits  suitable  for  military  service.  In 
France  alone,  there  are  10,282,946  landed  proprietors.  If  we 
allow  one  third  of  these  ten  millions  to  be  heads  of  families  with 
sons  grown  up,  while  the  parent  is  still  able  to  work  and  cultivate 
his  little  property,,  what  a  vast  body  of  young  men  we  find  in 
this  social  state,  ever  ready  and  eager  for  military  service  and 
warfare  1  To  learn  a  trade  or  handicraft,  which  cannot  subsist 
the.m  until  they  have  acquired  it,  and  which  they  would  have 
to  abandon  as  soon  as  their  little  heritages  fall  to  them,  is  by 
no  means  so  suitable  to  their  position  in  li^,  even  in  a  prudential 
view,  as  to  enter  into  military  service,  in  which  they  are  fed, 
clothed,  and  lodged,  from  the  very  first  day  ;  are  engaged  for  a 
term  of  years  which  they  can  very  well  spare ;  and  are  then 
free  to  return  to  their  little  heritages,  or  to  re-engage,  according 
to  their  prospects.  Military  conscription  is  not  an  evil,  not  even 
a  hardship,  in  a  society  in  this  state.  The  great  body  of  landed 
proprietors,  living  each  family  on  its  own  little  farm,  employing 
little  manufacturing  industry  beyond  its  own  fireside,  buying 
little,  and  having  little  to  buy  with,  can  give  no  employment  to 
each  oth^r,  or  to  the  idle  and  unprovided  for  in  the  social  body, 
as  producers  and  consumers,  in  time  of  peace  any  more  than  in 
time  of  war.  There  is  no  market  in  this  social  state  for  the 
products  of  the  •  common  peaceful*  arts  —  no  employments  to 
absorb  the  increase  of  population.  War  is  a  necessary  sequence 
of  the  social  state  of  those  countries  in  which  landed  property  is 
generally,  and  almost  equally,  distributed  —  war  abroad,  or 
tumult  and  revolution  at  home.  ^  This  is  clearly  shown  in  Swit- 
zerland. The  Swiss  youth  are  scattered  over  Europe  and 
42* 
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Atileriea,  in  Tarious  temporary  employments,  aa  senrants,  small 
trader^,  innkeepers,  adventurers ;  and,  except  the  Jews,  no  peo- 

Sle  are  so  generally  dispersed  over  the  civilized  world  as  the 
iwiss.  Switzerland  manufactures,  also,  to  no  inconsiderable 
extent,  for  foreign  markets.  Yet,  with  all  these  outlets  and 
eiliployments  for  her  youth,  Switzerland  furnishes  regiments, 
entirely  of  Swiss  young  men,  to  Naples,  Rome,  and  other  Italian 
States,  and  keeps,  in  reality,  a  very  large  standing  army  in  pro- 
portion to  her  population,  always  on  foot,  but  always  in  foreign 
pay.  Military  service  is  so  suitable  and  congenial  to  the  social 
state  of  her  population  of  small  Jand-holderB,  that  the  ranks  of 
these  regiments,  although  serving  abroad,  are  alwtiys  replenished 
with  ease  ;  and  there  remains  always  a  surplus  of  unquiet  spirits 
at  home,  ready,  from  want  of  other  enfiployment,  to  engage  in 
tumult  and  war  when  the  cantons  quarrel  among  themselves  or 
with  the  fbderal  government.  In  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  perpetual  stream  of  emigration  from  the  half-cleared,  half- 
cultivated  land  of  the  Eastern  States  to  the  uncleared  forests  of 
the  West,  the  wild  expeditions  to  Texas,  tp  Mexico,  to  California, 
to  Cuba,  the  reckless  spirit  of  enterprise  and  unprincipled  adven- 
ture  in  tfie  American  character,  the  political  bluster  and  agitation 
always  on  the  boil  at  their  own  firesides,  and  ready  to  scald 
them^lves  and  thehr  neighbora,  may  assuredly  be  traced  to  the 
same  social  state,  namely,  a  state  m  which  temporary  employ- 
ment is  more  suitable  than  steady,  life-long  application  to  one 
pur^it,  for  the  youth  of  a  country  in  which  all  have  a  living,  a 
station  in  society,  and  landed  property  to  foil  back  upon,  if  their 
temporary  pursuits  are  not  successful.'^ 

In  speculating  upon  the  ejects  of  the  abolition  of  the 
corn-laws  in  England,  Mr«  Laing  undertakes  to  answer  the 
questioB  which  has  often  been  asked,  why  the  British  *ikrm^y 
with  his  greater  skill,  capital,  and  ecooomy  of  productiooi 
cannot  raise  larger  orops,  and  undersell,  at  least  in  the  British 
market,  the  grain  brought  from  the  Continent  of  EUrope, 
which  has  heavy  charges  of  freight,  warehouse  rent,  land 
labor  against  it.  The  reason  is,  that  the  grain  brought  from 
the  Baltic  was  received  by  the  large  proprietor  from  his 
tenants,  m  payment  of  redt,  quit-rent,  or  feu  duties  ;  or  it  is 
the  surplus  {mduce  of  the  small  estate  of  the  peasant  piopri- 
••tor*  In  sidier  Cas^,  liko  the  <<  renmants "  of  pieoes  of 
goods  k  the  hands  of  a  shopkeeper,  which  some  of  our 
bargaitt-loving  ladies  are  so  eager  to  purchase,  it  can  be  sold 
below  cost.    The  trader  has  made  his  profit,  the  farmer  or 
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peasant  proprietor  has  obtained  his  living,  out  of  the  bulk  of 
the  article  which  was  purchased  or  raised  ;  the  surplus  which 
b  left  on  hand  he  can  affi)rd  to  sell  at  any  price.  If  this 
portion  of  the  crop  sells  well,  it  may  enable  the  producer  to 
lay  out  a  little  more  on  the  grati6cations  and  tastes  of  a 
higher  state  of  civilization ;  if  it  sells  badly,  or  for  nothing 
at  ally  it  does  not  affect  his  means  of  reproduction,  nor  even 
his  ordinary  habits,  enjoyments,  or  way  of  living.  So  the 
great  landowner,  whose  rents  are  paid  in  kind,  most  dispose 
of  the  grain  which  thus  comes  into  his  possession  at  any 
price  that  he  aan  get.  It  has  no  cost-price  to  him  ;  the  low- 
est sum  that  the  export-merchant  will  give  him  for  it  is  still  a 
gain  ;  and  to  earn  a  freight  and  a  trifle  more  is  a  gain  to  the 
export-merchant. 

**  There  is,  necessarily,  in  every  country,  a  great  part  of  the 
population  not  possessed  of  land,  and  who  live  by  supplying 
others  with  the  various  articles  of  their  trades  and  handicraAs. 
How  was  this  portion  of  the  population  prevented,  under  the  old 
economy  of  the  Continent,  from  overflowing  ?  Why  were  not 
they  in  the  same  state  of  redundancy,  in  proportion  to  subsist- 
ence, as  our  own  operatives  in  the  same  trades  and  handicrafts  ? 
This  inquiry  leads  the  traveller  to  the  ultimate  conclusion,  that 
different  principles  of  political  economy  are  imposed  upon  dif- 
ferent countries  by  the  natural  diflerences  of  their  climate,  geo« 
graphical  position,  products,  and  other  physical  circumstances ; 
and  that  every  country  has  in  reality  a  political  economy  of  its 
own,  suitable  to  those  difierent  physical  circumstances,  and  to 
the  interests,  employments,  character,  spirit,  wants,  and  habits  of 
the  inbfibitants,  as  formed  by  those  circumstances. 

**  It  is  evident  that  in  countries  in  which,  for  half  the  year, 
out-door  work  is  impeded  and  precarious  from  the  weather,  the 
moving  power  of  water  for  driving  machinery,  and  the  supply  of 
fuel  for  steam  power  cannot  be  depended  upon,  and  even  the 
transport  of  goods  in  canals,  rivers,  sea-harbors,  and  by  land 
toads,  is  prevented  for  weeks  or  months  in  winter,  by  frost  and 
snow,  the  same  principles  of  political  economy  cannot  be  suita- 
ble and  applicable  to  their  social  atjfangements,  as  in  countries  in 
which,  like  Britain,  rivers  and  roads,  sea  and  land,  are  always 
open  and  available  for  the  transport  of  raw  materials,  provisions, 
goods,  and  labor,  to  any  pmnt  where  they  are  in  demand,  at  any 
season,  and  where  out-door  work  may  be  carried  on  almost 
.  every  day  in  the  year.  Take  the  most  simple  case  of  two  coun- 
tries of  about  equal  population,  but  of  difierent  climates,  Scot*- 
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land  and  Sweden  or  Denmark,  and  consider  whether,  owing  to 
difference  of  climate  alone,  the  same  principles  of  social  and 
political  economy  which  work  beneficially  in  the  one  country, 
could  be  applied  to  the  other.  In  Scotland,  the  fruitful  mother  of 
speculations  in  political  economy,  and  always  eager  to  impose 
her  bantlings  on  her  neighbors,  no  evil  arises  in  society  from 
the  most  perfect  freedom  of  trade  and  industrial  action.  Eveiy 
man  may  apply  his  capital,  industry,  skill,  time,  and  labor  of 
hand  or  head,  where  and  how  he  pleases,  without  restriction, 
without  interference,  or  any  right  on  the  part  of  government  to 
interfere ;  and  the  common  man  in  England  is  scarcely  so  free 
as  in  Scotland,  because  he  is  there  under  some  restriction  in  his 
removal  to  any  new  domicile,  by  the  effect  of  poor  rate  and  the 
law  of  settlement.  Hence,  it  is  concluded  by  our  Scotch  politi* 
cal  economists,  that  capital  and  industry  should  in  no  case  be 
interfered  with  in  their  free  action  by  an  enlightened  govern- 
ment ;  that  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  capital,  labor,  and 
industrial  action,  should  be  the  principle  of  all  social  arrange- 
ments in  all  coimtries.  But,  suppose  Scotland  were  to  change 
climates  with  Sweden,  Denmark,  Hanover,  or  any  country  in  the 
north  of  Europe  ;  suppose  the  Clyde,  the  Forth,  the  Tay,  and 
all  harbors  on  the  coast  inaccessible,  or  of  very  uncertain  access, 
from  ice  during  the  winter  months ;  all  transport  by  land  of 
food,  fuel,  goods,  and  of  raw  materials  for  manufacturing  indus- 
try, impeded  every  winter  by  snow,  for  several  weeks,  or  even 
months ;  would  it  then  be  a  safe  practical  economy  of  the  state, 
and  one  adapted  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole  community,  to 
allow  such  masses  of  population  as  those  of  Glasgow,  Paisley, 
Dundee,  and  many  other  places,  to  be  engendered  and  accumu- 
lated, without  any  interference  of  the  state  for  their  subsistence, 
employment,  or  dispersion  ?  Would  non-interference  then  be  a 
sound  and  suitable  principle  in  the  political  economy  of  the  coun- 
try ?•••.  In  our  climate,  the  redundant  population  in 
one  locality  can,  at  any  season,  remove  to  another  in  which  their 
labor  may  be  in  demand ;  and  neither  natural  nor  artificial 
impediments  prevent  them  from  moving,  at  any  season,  in  search 
of  employment.  And,  in  our  climate,  labor  in  our  principal 
branches  of  industry  is  in  demand,  and  may  be  employed  all 
the  year  round,  according  to  the  state  of  markets  and  stocks. 
The  living  stream  of  labor  is  unimpeded  by  physical  hinderances 
of  frost  and  snow,  and  finds  its  level  at  all  seasons  in  our 
climate.  In  countries  to  which  nature  has  denied  this  advantage, 
—  and  this  is  the  case,  more  or  less,  in  all  the  north  and  west  of 
Europe, — can  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  trade  and  industry,  and 
the  non-interference  of  government  with  the  application  and  use 
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of  capital  in  manufactures,  be  as  safely  adopted  ?  Is  not 
climate  an  element  in  their  social  and  political  economy,  which 
cannot  be  disregarded  with  safety  to  the  general  well-being, 
while,  with  us,  it  is  one  of  no  importance  ?  It  is  probably  this 
and  other  physical  elements,  unfelt  in  our  social  state  and  insular 
position,  which  force  themselves  into  the  social  arrangements  of 
the  Continent,  and  have  given  rise  to,  and  perhaps  justify,  the 
principle  of  the  superintendence,  intervention,  and  restrictions 
of  the  Continental  governments  on  the  free  action  of  trade  and 
capital.^* 

The  mappljpability  of  the  English  system  of  unrestricted 
free  trade  to  a  country  situated  like  our  own  is  very  clearly 
implied  in  these  remarks.  Political  economy  is  a  science  of 
general  and  abstract  principles,  the  application  of  which  to 

{articular  cases  must  be  carefully  limited  by  circumstances* 
f  our  population  could  always  be  supplied  with  British  manu- 
factures in  precisely  the  same  manner  in  which  the  English 
home  market  is  Supplied  with  them,  it  might  be  very  ques- 
tionable policy  to  shut  them  out  by  heavy  duties  on  importa- 
tion. But  the  circumstance  just  adverted  to,  —  the  possi- 
bility, at  times,  of  selling  products  at  less  than  their  cost 
price, —  is  enough  to  teach  us  caution.  English  manu- 
factures are  now  carried  on  to  such  an  enormous  extent, 
that  the  maker  and  vendor  of  them  is  often  placed  in  the 
situation  of  the  shopkeeper  with  his  "remnants,"  of  the 
peasant  proprietor  with  his  surplus  produce,  and  of  the  large 
proprietor  with  his  stock  of  grain  received  through  the  pay- 
ment of  his  rents  in  kind.  It  is  necessary  for  him  to  dispose 
of  them  at  any  price ;  because  any  price  will  be  either  clear 
gain,  or  will  save  him  from  further  loss.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  will  prefer  to  send  the  goods  abroad  to  be  sold, 
rather  than  to  disturb  the  rates  in  the  home  market  by  flood- 
ing it  with  surplus  stock,  which  is  to  be  got  rid  of  at  a  sacri- 
fice. Hence,  foreigners  can  often  purchase  British  manufac- 
tures at  a  less  price  than  the  English  themselves.  In  the 
book  trade,  for  instance,  the  "  remnant "  of  a  large  edition 
of  some  popular  English  work  is  often  sent  to  this  country, 
to  be  sold  for  the  utmost  that  it  will  bring,  —  which  is  very 
little,  and  always  much  less  than  the  London  valuation. 
The  latest  numbers  of  the  English  Reviews,  either  the  Lon- 
don Quarterly  or  the  Edinburgh,  can  be  purchased  here  at 
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about  half  their  price  in  London  ;  the  publishers  sending  the 
surplus  copies  to  the  United  States  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  destroying  the  profits  of  the  American  who  reprints  them, 
and  of  thereby  driving  him  out  of  the  business.  The  same 
policy,  if  not  checked  by  a  protective  tariff,  and  by  specific 
duties  instead  of  those  levied  upon  the  ad  valorem  principle, 
would  drive  our  manufacturers  of  cottons,  woollens,  and  iron, 
out  of  the  business.  Scotch  pig  and  English  wrought  iron 
have  been  sold  in  the  American  market,  for  the  last  three 
years,  at  a  price  less  than  the  cost  of  manufacturing  them  in 
Great  Britain  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  two  thirds  of 
the  iron  furnaces  in  the  United  States  are  now  out  of  blast, 
and  the  disbanded  workmen  are  either  idling  away  their  time 
in  the  streets,  or  are  emigrating  to  California.  Let  this  policy 
be  continued  a  few  years  longer,  and  the  American  manufac- 
turing establishments  will  be  altogether  deserted,  and  the 
buildings  pulled  down  or  converted  to  other  uses.  When 
this  end  is  obtained,  we  shall  probably  be  obliged  once  more 
to  purchase  British  goods  at  British  prices.  The  proper 
object  of  legislation,  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  imports,  is 
to  prevent  ruinous  fluctuations  of  prices  ;  and,  for  the  reason 
now  explained,  the  home  market  is  always  more  steady  than 
the  foreign  one.  It  is  the  policy  of  home  manufacturers  and 
dealers  to  keep  it  steady. 

The  great  division  of  landed  property  which  has  taken 
place  on  the  Continent  having  extinguished  the  social  im-* 
portance  of  the  former  great  landholders,  the  gentry  and 
nobles,  as  a  third  influential  body  between  the  monarch  and 
the  people,  —  what  Mr.  Laing  calls  "  functionarism,"  or  a 
system  of  government  by  oflice-holders,  immensely  numerous 
and  carefully  arranged  and  classified,  has  been  contrived  to 
fill  the  vacancy.  This  system  has  attained  its  fullest  devel- 
opment in  France  and  Germany.  In  the  former  country,  at 
the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  civil  func- 
tionaries were  stated  to  amount  to  807,030  individuals.  In 
Prussia,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  they  are  still  more 
numerous  ;  the  object  behig  to  give  the  semblance  of  nation- 
ality to  the  heterogeneous  masses  of  inhabitants  of  the  several 
provinces,  which  have  been  torn  away  from  their  former 
political  relations,  in  order  to  make  up  this  ill-jointed  king- 
dom.    Prussia  is  in  fact  governed  by  a  bureaucracy,  very 
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carefullj  drilled  and  disciplined,  all  moymg  as  one  bodj  from 
the  impulse  that  is  received  from  the  centre,  but  not  hedged 
round  by  any  ancient  memories,  deriving  no  strength  from 
associations  with  the  past,  and  having  no  root  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people.  The  system  is  an  artiGcial  and  pedantic 
one,  looking  very  well  in  theory,  but  working  very  ill,  because 
it  represses  all  freedom  of  action  and  thought,  and  creates  a 
constant  feeling  of  irksomeness  and  restraint.  Mr.  Laing 
characterizes  the  Prussians,  in  bis  usual  blunt  way,  as  "  the 
most  superintended,  the  most  interfered  with,  the  most  desti- 
tute of  civil  freedom  and  political  rights,  —  in  a  word,  the 
most  enslaved  people  in  Western  Europe,  and  the  most  edur 
catedJ' 

"  Every  imaginable  and  real  social  interest,  religion,  educa- 
tion, law,  police,  every  branch  of  public  or  private  business, 
personal  liberty  to  move  from  place  to  place,  even  from  parish 
to  parish  within  the  same  jurisdiction,  liberty  to  engage  in  any 
branch  of  trade  or  industry  on  a  small  or  large  scale ;  all  the 
objects,  in  short,  in  which  body,  mind,  and  capital  can  be 
employed  in  civilized  society,  were  gradually  laid  hold  of  for 
the  employment  and  support  of  functionaries,  were  centralized  in 
bureaux,  were  superintended,  licensed,  inspected,  reported  upon, 
and  interfered  with,  by  a  host  of  officials  scattered  over  the  land 
and  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  yet  with  no  conceivable 
utility  in  their  duties.  They  are  not,  however,  gentlemen  at 
large,  enjoying  salary  without  service.  They  are  under  a  semi- 
military  discipline.  In  Bavaria,  for  instance,  the  superior  civil 
functionary  can  place  his  inferior  functionary  under  house- 
arrest,  for  neglect  of  duty,  or  other  ofience  against  civil  function- 
ary discipline.  In  Wiirtemberg,  the  functionary  cannot  marry 
without  leave  from  his  superior.  Voltaire  says,  somewhere,  that 
*•  the  art  of  government  is  to  make  two  thirds  of  a  nation  pay  all 
it  possibly  can  pay  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  third.'  This  is 
realized  in  Grermany  by  the  functionary  system.  The  function- 
aries are  not  there  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  but  the  people 
for  the  benefit  of  the  functionaries.  All  this  machinery  of 
functionarism,  with  its  numerous  ranks  and  gradations  in  every 
district,  filled  with  a  staff  of  clerks  and  expectants  in  every 
departmexit,  looking  for  employment,  appointments,  or  promo- 
tions, was  intended  to  be  a  new  support  of  the  throne  in  the 
new  social  state  of  the  Continent ;  a  third  class,  in  close  connec- 
tion with  the  people,  by  their  various  official  duties  of  interfe- 
rence in  all  public  or  private  affairs,  yet  attached  by  their  inte- 
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rests  to  the  kingly  power.  The  Beampiemtimd,  or  functioDary 
class,  was  to  be  the  equivalent  to  the  class  of  nobility,  gentry, 
capitalists,  and  men  of  larger  landed  property  than  the  peasant- 
proprietors,  and  was  to  make  sip  in  numbers  for  the  want  of  indi- 
vidual weight  cuid  influence.^' 

Public  officers  are  necessarily  numerous  under  every  or- 
ganized government  in  modem  times ;  the  collection  of  the 
public  revenue  alone  requires  a  little  army  of  them.     But  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  they  do  not  constitute  a  class 
by  themselves,  bound  together  by  a  semi-military  discipline, 
and  responsible  only  to  the  head  of  the  government.     The 
feelings  and  preferences  of  the  people  are  respected  in  the 
selection  of  them,  and  they  are  usually  appointed  from  the 
vicinity  where  their  services  are  needed.     Men  are  not  edu- 
cated for  office,  as  for  a  distinct  profession,  in  whk;h  they  are 
to  continue  through  life  ;  but  they  accept  and  resign  posts  of 
public  service,  or  are  turned  out  of  them,  as  circumstances 
may  require,  and  consequently  are  not  distinguishable  from 
the  body  of  the  people.     The  vice  of  the  system  in  France 
and  Germany  is  its  excessive  centralization.     The  officers  in 
all  the  departments  know  no  other  rule  of  conduct  than  sub- 
serviency to  their  immediate  chiefs,  who  again  look  up  to 
their  superiors,  and  these  last  mechanically  obey  the  impulses 
received  from  the  seat  of  government.     Personally,  they  are 
moved  by  only  two  considerations,  their  pay  and  the  hope  of 
promotion   in   office.     They   care   nothing   for   the   people 
among  whom  or  upon  whom  they  exercise  their  functions, 
and  the  people  care  nothing  for  them.     But  a  government 
which  does  not  rest  upon  any  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
governed,  which  is  not  protected  by  any  sentiment  of  loy- 
alty, is  always  insecure.     It  may  appear  perfect  to  the  eye 
at  one  moment,  and  at  the  next  it  will  topple  into  ruin. 
Louis  Philippe  was  deposed  and  set  aside  as  easily  and 
quietly  as  any  dief  de  bureau.    To  the  people,  he  was  only 
the  head  of  a  departm^t,  or  of  all  departments,  of  the 
administration ;  and  the  farther  he  was  removed  from  them 
in  nominal  rank,  the  less  they  cared  for  his  name  or  bis  wel- 
fare.    The  fall  even  of  a  poor  bigot,  like  Charles  X.,  was 
dignified  by  the  sympathy  of  a  few  personal  adherents,  and 
even  of  a  small  party  in  the  State ;  but  not  one  tear  of  per- 
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sonal  regret  appears  to  have  been  shed  for  the  sudden  and 
Ignominious  prostration  of  his  successor. 

In  Norway,  which,  according  to  our  traveller,  enjoys  the 
most  liberal,  or  rather  the  most  democratic,  constitution  in 
Europe,  the  evils  of  functionarism  are  avoided  by  giving 
the  incumbent  a  vested  right  in  hb  office,  and  thus  insuring 
to  him  a  measure  of  personal  independence.  He  cannot  be 
displaced,  except  after  a  formal  investigation  and  convictbn 
of  incompetency  or  misconduct,  the  trial  being  held  by  a 
different  branch  of  the  government  from  that  which  appoints 
him.  He  must  be  promoted  in  his  turn,  his  salary  cannot  be 
lessened,  nor  his  duties  increased  without  further  compensa- 
tion ;  and  he  cannot  even  be  removed  from  one  locality  to 
another  without  his  consent ;  in  support  of  all  these  rights, 
be  can  appeal  to  a  court  which  is  wholly  independent  of  the 
executive  and  of  the  department  in  which  he  serves.  Ap- 
pointments to  office  are  watched  as  carefully  as  removals  \ 
vacancies  are  publbhed  in  the  gazette,  lists  of  applicants  are 
kept,  and  this  list,  together  with  the  reasons  for  appointing 
the  successful  candidate,  is  laid  before  parliament,  who  ex- 
amine every  case,  and  have  power  to  cancel  any  unjust  or 
improper  selection.  The  system  has  worked  well;  under 
it,  the  office-holders  are  wont  to  speak,  vote,  and  write  in 
opposition  to,  or  in  favor  of,  measures  of  government,  as 
freely  as  other  people  ;  they  have  really  constituted  the 
desirable  third  element  between  the  crown  and  the  people, 
being  independent,  in  some  measure,  of  both,  and  keeping 
both  in  their  true  constitutional  places.  The  system  was 
probably  devised  as  a  means  of  securing  to  Norway  the 
enjoyments  of  those  rights  and  institutions  which  wero  prom- 
ised at  the  time  of  its  arbitrary  annexation  to  Sweden. 

<<  In  the  United  States  of  America,  the  danger  of  function- 
arism to  a  free  state  is  counteracted  in  a  way  directly  the 
reverse.  To  avoid  permanent,  or  even  long,  occupation  of 
office  is  the  principle  of  their  social  policy."  But  for  this 
arrangement,  says  Mr.  Laing,  our  government  would  become 
a  mere  bureaucracy,  like  tliat  of  France  or  Prussia,  existing 
for  the  benefit  of  the  governing,  not  of  the  governed.  He 
alludes  to  the  fact  that  the  President  has  60,000  offices, 
which  are  directly  or  indirectly  in  his  gift,  the  incumbents  of 
nearly  all  of  them  being  changed  once  in  four  years.    That  the 
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Norwegian  system  is  a  preservative  against  the  evils  of  func- 
tionarism  is  evident  enough  ;  but  we  cannot  see  how  it  is, 
that  Mr.  Laing  should  attribute  precisely  the  same  result  to 
the  very  different  system  which  obtains  in  this  country. 
That  the  office-holders  are  removable  at  pleasure,  and  are 
actually  changed  as  often  as  once  in  four  years,  is  a  circum-* 
stance  which,  as  it  places  them  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
President,  is  likely  to  render  them  very  obsequious  to  his  will. 
They  must  be  his  partisans,  and  show  themselves  very  active 
and  energetic  in  advocating  his  cause.  Even  so  very  weak 
an  administration  as  that  of  Mr.  Tyler,  which  mustered  only 
a  "  corporal's  guard  "  of  supporters  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  had  no  hold  whatever  upon  the  people  at 
large,  was  vehemently  defended  by  the  whole  corps  of  his 
office-holders,  from  the  head  of  a  department  down  to  a  vil- 
lage postmaster.  Still,  we  are  not  subject  to  a  bureaucracy 
here ;  but  the  reason  why  we  are  not  is,  that  the  government 
is  the  least  centralized  of  any  in  the  world.  The  National 
government,  it  is  true,  has  more  offices  at  its  disposal  probably 
than  all  the  State  governments  taken  together ;  but  it  has  not 
so  many  as  those  which  are  filled  by  the  direct  election  of  the 
people.  The  President  has  one  postmaster  in  every  little 
village ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  that  village  choose  their  own 
selectmen,  their  own  assessors  of  taxes,  their  own  school- 
committee,  their  own  overseers  of  the  poor,  their  own  survey- 
ors of  highways,  and  the  incumbents  of  half  a  dozen  other 
little  offices  corresponding  to  those  which,  in  bureaucratic 
governments,  are  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  sovereign. 
In  all  these  posts,  which  are  really  important  public  trusts, 
the  villagers  are  trained  to  the  management  of  affairs,  and 
acquire  a  comprehensiveness  of  view,  a  practical  administra-^ 
tive  talent,  and  a  knowledge  of  business,  which  are,  or  ought 
to  be,^  among  the  chief  objects  of  every  system  of  education. 
And  this  training  is  very  general ;  for  owing  to  our  republican 
liking  for  rotation  in  office,  the  incumbents  of  these  humble 
posts  are  changed  every  year  or  two,  till  every  decent  man  in 
the  place  has  had  his  turn.  The  fruits  of  this  sort  of  educa-' 
tion  are  perceived  by  Mr.  Laing,  though  he  fails  to  attribute 
them  to  the  right  cause. 

**  In  all  the  affairs  of  the  United  States,  men  of  ordinary  edu- 
cation and  common  sense  have  shown  themselves  capable  of  dis- 
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charging  very  ably  all  those  public  functions  and  official  afiairs, 
which  in  Europe  are  supposed,  from  their  being  wrapped  up  in 
forms  and  etiquette  of  procedure,  to  require  long  training  in  the 
bureaux  of  ministers,  very  great  experience,  and  much  previous 
study.  The  Americans  have  proved,  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the 
field,  that  all  this  false  importance  claimed  by  men  of  office  and 
routine,  vanishes,  in  the  management  of  public  afiairs,  before 
sound  common  sense  and  energy.  In  their  foreign  diplomacy, 
American  ministers  fresh  from  the  counting-house,  the  printing- 
office,  or  the  farm,  conduct  important  negotiations  at  least  as  sue* 
cessfully  as  the  regularly  trained  ambassadors  of  the  old  European 
countries.  American  statesmen  and  generals  have  proved  them- 
selves equal  to  those  bred  in  courts  and  on  parades,  in  bureaux 
and  at  grand  reviews.  Functionaries  create  the  science  by  which 
they  live,  out  of  their  own  formalities  of  office  and  routine  of 
action ;  but  this  science  vanishes  in  the  grasp  of  men  of  vigorous 
common  sense  applied  without  delicacy  or  ceremony  to  the  busi* 
ness  in  hand." 

In  Germany,  great  pains  are  taken  to  educate  men  ex- 
pressly for  office ;  but  according  to  the  practical  view  of 
things  which  is  taken  by  oiir  shrewd  traveller^  these  pains  are 
thrown  away. 

^'  To  hold  any  function  in  civil  afiairs  an  education  at  a  uni- 
versity is  required.  A  literary  culture  and  many  accomplish- 
ments and  attainments  in  science  and  the  fine  arts  are  difiused  by 
this  connection  between  university  education  and  civil  function, 
and  are  found  in  lower  classes  of  society  than  with  us.  The 
youths  who  would,  in  England,  be  plymg  the  hammer  and  the 
file,  and  considering  themselves  in  their  proper  vocation  if  thOT 
are  earning  fair  wages  by  their  industry,  are  philosophera,  politi- 
cians, and  poets,  in  Germany,  cultivating  their  taste  in  the  fine 
arts,  or  their  knowledge  in  various  sciences,  while  waiting  for 
some  office  which  afibrds  them  a  less  income  and  less  independ* 
ence  than  the  earnings  of  the  industrious  English  mechanic.  It  , 
is  curious  to  observe  this  difierence  of  education  between  Eng- 
lish and  German  people  in  the  same  rank  of  life,  and  the  difier- 
ent  results  in  each  country.  The  young  men  of  the  middle  class 
with  us  are,  from  their  sixteenth  year,  in  the  counting-house, 
warehouse,  or  workshop,  giving  their  minds  entirely  to  their  trade 
or  business,  thinking  of  nothing  else,  and  strangers  to  philosophy, 
literature,  or  refined  accomplishments.  Yet  their  intellectual 
culture  is  not  dormant ;  for  they  are  acquiring  experience,  judg- 
ment, and  the  habits  of  acting  with,  and  acting  upon,  their  fellow-^ 
men.    They  come  out  of  this  training  in  the  school  of  real  busi« 
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ness,  into  the  world  of  social  and  political  affitirs,  with  minds  well 
exercised  and  capable  of  wielding  veiry  often  as  statesmen  or 
members  of  parliament,  the  weightiest  national  interests  with 
good  sense  and  practical  judgment.  Our  Humes,  Ck^bdens, 
Brights,  have  had  no  other  schooling.  The  Continental  youth  of 
the  same  class  go,  about  the  same  age,  to  the  university,  and 
come  out  of  their  training  philosophers,  theorists,  dreamers,  and 
attach  themselves  to  some  department  of  public  business,  in  which 
they  are  formed  into  state  functionaries  incapable  of  thinking  or 
acting  out  of  the  conventional  forms  and  routine  of  the  offices 
they  are  bred  in.  The  practical  education  in  the  afiairs  of  real 
life  is  more  adapted  to  our  social  state,  and  seems  to  produce 
more  distinguished  public  men,  than^the  more  literary  and  specu- 
lative education  of  the  youth  of  the  Continent  In  France  and 
Germany,  the  constituent  assemblies  at  Paris  and  Frankfort, 
composed  of  philosophers,  men  of  high  literary  reputation  for 
profound  learning  and  talent,  made  a  very  sorry  figure  in  1848, 
1849.  They  wasted  eighteen  or  twenty  months  listening  to  spo^ 
ken  pamphlets  of  their  learned  members,  upon  abstract  principles 
of  social  existence,  and  vague  generalities  of  what  ought  to  be  in 
a  perfect  constitution.  In  Germany,  this  speculative  spirit  has 
iruined  the  cause  it  espoused.  The  public  mind  grew  weary  of 
the  endless  discussion  of  theories,  and  the  waiting  for  a  practical 
xsonstitution.  The  German  mind  is  generally  in  an  ague,  in  a  hot 
pr  a  cold  fit.  The  hot  fit  for  German  unity,  a  central  constitu- 
tional German  power  and  a  parliament,  has  passed  away  like  the 
hot  fit  a  few  years  ago  for  Rouge's  German  catholic  church,  and 
has  been  succeeded  by  a  cold  fit,  in  which  all  that  agitated  the 
publks  mind  but  a  few  weeks  before  is  regarded  as  a  feverish 
dream.  The  want  of  men  educated  in  the  world,  and  formed  in 
the  school  of  real  affairs,  and  the  preponderance  of  men  of  specu- 
lative philosophic  minds,  professors,  scholars,  men  of  the  highest 
talents  and  attainments  in  literature  and  science,  but  without 
practice,  judgment,  or  decision  in  the  management  even  of  the 
most  ordinary  business  of  society,  will  account  for  the  trifling  and 
mismanagement  of  the  Frankfort  constituent  assembly,  and  for 
the  characteristic  tendency  of  the  German  people  to  theory  with- 
put  action.  They  lay  an  egg,  and  cackle  around  it  as  a  glorious 
production,  and  want  the  capability  of  hatching  it 

'^  Thtf  functionarism  of  education,  the  centralization  under  a 
department  of  government  of  all  educational  establishments,  from 
the  University  down  to  the  A,  B,  C  school,  the  appointment  of  all 
teachers,  masters,  and  professors  by  the  state,  and  the  require- 
ment that  all  who  teach  shall  have  gone  through  a  certain  course 
of  education  and  examination;  and  the  prohibition  of  all  teaching 
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or  flchool-koepiog-  by  any  other  than  those  licensed^  approved  of, 
educational  functionaries,  has  turned  out  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
functionary  system,  dangerous  to  the  state,  and  injurious  to  the 
character  of  the  people.  It  has  enabled  a  conclave  of  professors 
at  the  German  universities  to  form  the  public  mind  on  their  own 
views  and  theories  in  politics,  philosophy,  and  legislation,  to 
indoctrinate  all  the  youth  of  Grermany,  all  who  are  to  be  the-  pub- 
lic functionaries,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  all  the  clergy,  all 
the  lawyers,  all  the  schoolmasters  and  teachers,  all  of  whom 
must  pass  through  their  hands  as  students,,  to  be  qualified  for 
office,  with  the  same  wild  theories  and  speculations  in  religion, 
philosophy,  and  political  and  social  science.  The  youth  come 
out  of  this  preparatory  fornyition  of  mind  for  real  life,  imbued 
with  the  very  same  opinions  on  all  subjects,  slaves  of  the  lamp  of 
one  ginie^  in  philosophy,  in  religious,  political,  or  literary  opin- 
ion, and  absorbed  in  exertions  to  understand  the  mysticism  of 
other  minds.  This  system  has  given  a  dreaming  habit  of  mind 
to  a  great,  proportion  of  the  German  youth ;  an  aptitude  to  be 
led  by  theory,  fancy,  and  speculation,  rather  than  by  judgment. 
It  is  imminently  dangerous  to  the  state,,  because  public  opinion  is 
not  formed  by  the  public,  but  by  a  junta  of  professors,  who  have 
the  formation  of  the  public  mind.^' 

This,  tram  of  reflection  leads  Mr.  Laing  to  speak  of  the 
state  of  things  at  the  German  universities,  of  which  foreign- 
ers hear  so  much  that  they  are  prone  to  consider  all  Germany 
as  one  great  lecture-room,  and  the  population  as  consisting 
in  about  equal  parts  of  professors  and  students.  The  most 
remarkable  fact  about  them  is,  that  the  Burschenschaft^  or 
studentdom,  is  a  distinct  and  formidable  political  body.  They 
made  the  revolutions  of  1848  in  Germany ;  they  did  nearly 
all  the  fighting,  and  impressed  upon  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ments which  they  called,  into  being  their  own  character  for 
recklessness  and  extravagance,  and  a  kind  of  swaggering  and 
boisterous  aspect,  which  eventually  precipitated  their  fall 
through  the  general  derision  and  disgust  which  it  excited. 
Their  politick  tendencies  were  manifested  not  for  the  first 
time  at.  this  period  of  universal  agitation  and  revolt.  Their 
clubs  and  secret  associations  had  long  been,  regarded  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  state,  and  the-  German  sovereigns  had  labored 
in  vain,  to  discover  and  suppress  them.  How  have  a  class  of 
young  men,  whose  only  ostensible  objects  are  the  pursuits 
of  literature  and  science,  been  al)le  to  acquire  this  political 
ipfluence  and  notoriety  ?  Mr.  Laing  justly  remarks^  that  the 
43  • 
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class  of  students  at  the  English  or  Scotch  universities  have  no 
more  social  or  political  importance  than  the  class  of  journey- 
men tailors^  journeymen  bakers,  or  any  other  class  of  young 
men.  They  are  the  same  b  the  eye  of  the  law  and  the 
police.  They  form  no  distinct  corps,  and  are  never  thought 
of,  even  in  the  smallest  university  town  in  Scotland,  as  a  class 
differing  from  the  other  inhahitants  in  manners,  opinions,  or 
privileges.  The  same  remaric  is  applicable  to  the  students  in 
the  colleges  of  the  United  States.  Why  have  the  German 
university  students  been  so  turbulent,  so  insolent  in  their 
treatment  of  the  town*s-people,  or  Philisters,  as  they  term  them, 
and  so  much  inclined  to  political  conspiracies  or  reforms? 
They  are  not  more  numerous  in  comparison  with  the  whole 
population ;  Prussia,  with  about  fourteen  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants, has  a  little  over  4,000  university  students;  Scotland, 
with  a  population  of  only  two  millions  and  a  half,  has  nearly 
3,000. 

One  reason  for  tlie  difierence  unquestionably  is,  that  the 
graduates  of  the  universities  in  other  countries  than  Germany 
do  not  look  almost  exclusively  to  the  government  for  employ- 
ment and  support,  and  therefore  have  less  occasion  to  think 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  affiurs  of  the  nation  are  con- 
ducted. Other  governments  do  not  attach  qualification,  or 
even  any  preference  for  office,  to  academical  degrees.  Those 
who  leave  the  universities,  therefore,  are  quickly  reabsorbed 
into  the  mass  of  the  population,  from  whom  they  never  con- 
sider themselves  as  widely  separated.  The  graduates  m  Ger- 
many remain  a  class  by  themselves ;  they  are  either  office- 
holders or  expectants  of  office. 

Another  peculiarity  of  German  university  life  is,  that  it  is 
regulated  by  a  discipline  and  police  of  its  own.  There  b  a 
distinct  judicature  for  the  offences  of  students  against  the  pub- 
lic peace,  and  a  special  academical  prison  for  their  punish- 
ment. The  professors  themselves  are  judges  in  diese  acade- 
mical courts,  and  are,  of  course,  fearftil  lest  a  too  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  law  should  drive  away  students  to  other 
universities,  and  thereby  diminish  the  fees  for  attendance  on 
their  lectures.  The  sounder  principle  obtains  both  in  Eng- 
land and  this  country,  that  academical  punishments  are  re- 
served for  proper  academical  ofiences ;  and  if  a  student  breaks 
the  public  peace,  or  commits  any  odier  ofience  against  the 
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kw9  of  the  land,  he  will  be  brought  before  the  ordinary  tri- 
bunals, and  punished  in  the  ordinary  way,  —  by  fine  or  igno- 
minious imprisonment.  When  the  esprit  de  corpt  is  fos- 
tered to  an  unnatural  extent,  as  in  the  German  system, 
commitment  to  the  academical  prison  is  not  felt  to  be  igno- 
minious. It  is  regarded  either  as  a  jest,  or  as  matter  for 
boasting. 

It  b  a  still  more  significant  fact,  that,  in  the  German  uni- 
versities, instruction  is^  given  almost  exclusively  by  lectures. 
This  nsode  of  teaching  was  well  adapted  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
in  which  it  had  its  origin,  when  books  and  scholars  were  rare, 
and  could  be  found  only  wfthin  the  precincts  of  the  monaste* 
ries  and  the  universities.  Oral  instruction  was  then  a  substi- 
tute, the  only  substitute  that  could  be  had,  for  the  study  of 
books.  But  it  is  absurd  to  continue  the  use  of  a  substitute 
after  the  original  article  has  become  more  abundant  and 
accessible  than  that  which  for  a  time  usurped  its  place.  The 
land  is  now  flooded  with  books;  our  highways  are  paved, 
our  houses,  are  lined,  with  them ;  and  more  knowledge  can  be 
gained  from  a  diligent  study  of  them  for  an  hour  than  could 
be  acquired  from  lectures  for  a  week.  *<  In  tjie  present  state 
of  science,  a  man  pretending  to  teach  any  one  science,  physi- 
cal or  intellectual,  to  120  pupils  in  120  hours,  is  like  the 
wizard  of  the  north  putting  a  tomtit's  egg  into  his  magic  box, 
and  in  two  minutes  producing  from  it  a  full  grown  goose. 
Yet  this  is  precisely  the  position  of  the  most  able  Scotch  or 
German  professor,  doing  faithfully  hb  utmost,  in  a  six  months' 
course  of  lectures,  of  an  hour  a  day,  for  five  days  of  the  week, 
to  impart  a  science  to  a  class  of  lads,  each  of  whom  has  at 
least  two,  and  often  three,  other  sciences  to  learn,  that  is, 
classes  to  attend,  during  the  same  half  year/' 

A  more  serious  evil  attends  this  mode  of  giving  instruction 
by  lectures  upon  a  particular  subject  or  science ;  the  teach- 
ing is  not  only  insufficient,  it  is  positively  injurious.  An  able 
professor  is  not  willing  to  give  in  his  lectures  merely  what  the 
student  might  find  quite  as  clearly  and  ably  expi%ssed  in 
books ;  for  the  student  might  then  say  that  he  could  read  the 
books,  and  could  ponder  and  inwardly  digest  them,  so  that 
he  did  not  care  to  have  them  repeated  to  him  in  the  form  of 
a  lecture.  The  professor  must  then  rack  his  brains  to  be 
able  to  say  something  relating  to  the  subject  which  cannot  be 
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fouod  in  print;  he  must  call  upon  his  fancy  and  imaginatbn 
to  aid  hiiD,  so  that  he  may  teach  in  a  lecture  what  does  not 
exist  elsewhere,  since  the  work  of  his  judgment  and  intellect 
has  heen  forestalled  by  writers  who  are  on  the  watch  after 
every  discovery  and  new  thought,  to  put  it  forth  to  tho  world 
in  a  book  as  soon  as  possible.  However  able,  the  professor 
may  be,  he  cannot  originate  or  discover  every  year  really 
valuable  matter  enough  to  occupy  a  six  months'  course:  of 
lectures ;  and  it  must  be  new  every  year,  for  if  it  be  also  true 
and  valuable,  it  will  be  published  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
whether  the  author  is  willmg  or  not.  With  the  present  im-  * 
proved  modes  of  presenting  and  acquiring  knowledge,  one  can: 
learn  in  a  year  what  it  took  Newton  a  lifetime  to  discover. 
How,  then,  is  a  professor  to  give  in  lectures,  every  year, 
enough  for  the  student  to  digest  of  wholly  original  matter?. 
He  cannot  do  it ;  and  it  follows,  Uiat  if  what  is  taught  in 
lectures  is  new,  it  is  not  true ;  and  if  true,  it  is  not  new. 
The  German  professors  labor  under  thb  difficulty;  and  to 
their  consequent  straining  after  novelty  must  be  attributed 
much  of  the  fanciful  and  extravagant  character  of  what  is 
propounded  in  their  lectures,  —  most  of  their  visionary  theo- 
ries, wild  speculations,  and  insane  skepticism.  This  is  the 
case,  at  least,  with  their  lectures  on  moral,  political,  and 
intellectual  science,  on  history,  political  economy,  law,  phi- 
Mogy,  literature,  and  the  like.  The  physical. and  exact 
sciences,  which  may  be  illustrated  by  apparatus,  experiments, 
and  diagrams,  may  be  profitably  taught  in  lectures ;  and  the 
German  professors  of  these  sciences,  accordingly,  are  not  found 
to  be  more  wild  and  visionary  than  other  people. 

The  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Laing  on  the  true  object  of 
university  life  and.study  seem  to  us  eminently  just  and  proper ; 
and  as  they  show  the  folly  of  the  attempts,  which  have  fre- 
quently been  made  in  the  colleges  of  this  country,  to- make 
the  scheme  of  a  liberal  education  more  comprehensive  and 
practically  useful,  as  is  supposed,  we  copy  them  without 
further  comment,  hoping  to  return  to  the  subject  at,  a  future 
day. 

^^  Education  in  Germany,  as  in  Scotland,  is  different  in  its 
principle  from  education  in  England.  What  do  the  English  peo* 
pie  mean  when  they  send  their  boys,  at  ten  years  of  age,  to  emi- 
nent  schools,  and  in  due  time  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  \hen 
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bring  them  home  at  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years  of  age,  to 
enter  on  their  future  professions  or  paths  of  life,  whatever  these 
may  be,  according  to  their  prospects  or  fortunes  ?  Do  these 
English  parents  act  wisely  or  foolishly  ?  What  a  silly,  ignorant 
lad  their  young  man  appears  to  be,  with  his  prosody  or  his  alge- 
bra, his  longs  and  shorts,  or  his  plus  and  minus,  his  mathematics 
or  his  Greek  and  Latin,  and  with  his  fine  fellows,  his  reading 
men,  or  his  sporting  men,  of  his  college  !  What  a  foolish  figure 
he  cuts  beside  a  Continental  or  a  Scotch  lad  of  the  same  age, 
from  the  universities,  who  knows  something  of  half  a  dozen  sci- 
encesy  something  of  half  a  dozen  languages,  has  some  knowledge 
*  of  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  political  economy,  metaphysics, 
talks  well  on  geology,  and  all  the  fashionable  speculations  of  the . 
day,  and  is  acquainted  with  history,  literature,  and  politics,  and 
b  master  of  many  gentlemanly  accomplishments !  But  wait  a 
little.  Take  the  two  young  men  some  ten  or  twelve  years  after- 
wards. The  German  or  Scotch  lad  is,  in  general,  still  where  he 
was  at  nineteen,  still  but  a  lad  in  mind,  still  a  babbler  on  the  sur- 
face of  every  subject  The  English  bred  lad  has  gone  to  his 
profession  or  to  his  station  in  private  6r  public  life  with  very  little 
positive  knowledge  to  show  for  his  education,  but  with  a  mind 
well  exercised,  although,  perhaps^  on  very  useless  or  foolish 
things,  and  capable  of  a  severe  and  intense  application  to  the 
subject  before  it,  and  just,  perhaps,  because  it  has  been  exercised 
and  trained  on  things  dull,  dry,  and  unattractive,  and  which  re- 
quire patient  thinking,  or  indeed  mental  drudgery,  to  acquire 
them.  What  have  been  the  most  serious  studies  of  the  Scotch  or 
German  bred  student,  afe  now  his  relaxations.  He  gathers  itt» 
hand  over  hand,  the  popular  branches  of  knowledge,  the  modem 
languages,  and  the  more  abstruse  sciences.  These  are  not 
fatiguing  studies  to  a  mind  trained  to  patient  application  and 
thinking.  In  law,  in  political  affairs,  in  commerce  and  ordinary 
business,  he  enters  with  intellectual  powers  which  seem  almost 
intuitively  to  grasp  the  right  views  and  the  necessary  knowledge 
of  the  subject  before  him.  The  two  men,  at  thirty  years  of  age, 
are  prodigiously  different. 

**  The  long  period  which  the  student  on  the  Continent  must 
pass  before  he  can  get  an  appointment,  enables  a  great  many  of 
superior  minds  to  go  deeper  into  philosophy  and  science  than  the 
superficial  acquirements  of  the  class-room  student ;  but  this  long 
period  does  not  form  a  practical  reflective  turn  of  mind.  It  pro- 
duces a  man  of  theory  and  speculation,  not  of  active  habits.  The 
Scotch  university  education,  attempting  to  teach  a  science  in  a 
course  of  lectures,  can  only  produce  superficial  men.  The  Eng- 
lish universities,  which  do  not  profess  to  teach  any  thing  at  all, 
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but  merely  to  exercise  and  train  the  intellectual  powers  in  studies, 
classical  or  mathematical,  which  are  a  valuable  means,  but  are 
not  held  out  as  a  valuable  end,  seem  the  more  sensible  and 
rational  institutions.  They  accomplish  what  they  profess,  and 
give  habits  of  application  and  correct  reasoning  to  their  students. 
The  German  and  Scotch  universities  do  not  accomplish  what  they 
profess.  The  Scotch  universities  are,  at  least,  innocent  institu* 
tions,  and  indispensable,  perhaps,  for  medical  science.  The 
German  universities  are,  at  present,  red-hot  foci  of  exaggerated 
theories  and  political  speculations,  not  seats  of  useful  education.^' 

The  professors  in  the  German  universities  educate  the 
functionaries,  from  the  prime  minister  down  to  the  village 
schoolmaster;  to  adopt  Mr.  Laing's  illustration,  '^  they  bold 
the  trigger  by  which  at  any  moment  public  opinion  may  be 
made  to  explode." 

^^The  influence  and  working  of  this  great  social  power  is 
remarkably  illustrated  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Duke  of  Augusten** 
burg  for  separating  the  duchy  of  Schleswig  from  the  Danish 
crown,  and  annexing  it  to  the  duchy  of  Hobtein,  to  which,  as  a 
part  of  the  Grerman  empire,  be  is  next  heir.  The  university  of 
Kiel,  the  professors,  students,  functionaries,  clergy,  and  the  pro- 
vincial newspapers,  were  all  set  to  work  to  preach  a  crusade 
against  the  Danish  language,  laws,  and  government,  and  to  raise 
a  fanatical  cry  throughout  Germany  for  the  annexation  of  Schles* 
wig  to  the  German  duchy  of  Holstein.  The  papers  of  the  duke 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Danish  government,  and  are  published 
by  the  keeper  of  the  royal  archives,  Dr.  Wegener.  They  clearly 
prove  one  of  the  most  foul  conspiracies  of  modem  history,  to 
mislead  the  public  muid,  by  the  press  and  the  teachers  of  the 
youtii,  upon  the  right  to  dismember  the  Danish  monarchy,  and  to 
erect  Schleswig  and  Holstein  into  one  duchy  for  the  benefit  of 
this  Duke  of  Augustenburg.  Prussia  itself,  and  all  the  German 
governments,  had  to  follow,  not  to  lead  or  control,  the  demoralize<) 
frenzy  of  the  Burschenschqft,  and  to  engage  in  a  bloody  and  dis- 
graceful war  for  an  unjust  and  unprincipled  object,  at  the  bidding 
of  a  clique  of  professors,  functionaries,  newspaper  writers,  and 
students,  influenced,  and  even  bribed  and  paid,  by  this  nobleman 
to  raise  a  clamor  in  favor  of  his  pretensions,  and  excite  the  pub^ 
lie  mind  to  demand  the  annexation  of  Schleswig  to  Germany, 
because  a  portion,  about  one  third  of  the  inhabitants,  speak  the 
German  language.  The  professorial  influence  in  Germany  waa 
more  powerful  than  the  governments,  and  forced  them  to  engage 
in  this  war  with  Denmark." 
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The  Landwehr  system  is  the  third  of  the  three  new  ele-^ 
ments  introduced  by  the  French  Revolution  into  the  social 
economy  of  the  Continent,  —  a  system  wholly  inconsistent 
with  oUr  notions  and  habits  of  individual  liberty.  The  wars 
of  Napoleon  demonstrated  the  inefficiency  of  the  old  Prussian 
system  of  military  discipline,  first  introduced  by  Frederick 
the  Great,  which  had  degenerated  into  a  ludicrous  particu- 
larity of  dress  and  equipment,  and  a  formal  precision  of  drill 
and  parade  movements.  A  general  was  likely  to  be  beaten 
while  he  was  instructing  his  soldiers  in  the  use  of  buttons, 
buckles,  pigtails,  and  pipe  clay.  The  officers  educated  under 
this  plan  were  tedious  old  martinets,  and  were  defeated  or 
captured  by  Napoleon  before  they  had  time  to  powder  their 
hair  in  the  morning.  His  career  of  success  was  uninterrupted 
till  he  had  drubbed  his  opponents  into  a  knowledge  of  his 
method  of  fighting,  and  then  he  was  met  and  foiled  with  his 
own  weapons.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  soldiery,  the  chief 
secret  of  his  power,  was  the  first  element  turned  against  him. 
All.  Germany  rose  as  one  man  in  the  War  of  the  Liberation, 
as  it  was  termed,  and  broke  their  chains  upon  their  oppres- 
sors' heads.  The  nobles  and  the  peasants,  the  shopkeepers 
and  the  mechanics,  the  professors  and  the  students,  —  all 
shouldered  their  muskets  and  joined  the  holy  crusade  against 
the  French.  They  were  successful,  and  their  own  sovereigns 
then  cheated  them  out  of  the  promised  reward  of  victory. 
These  same  sovereigns  thought  they  had  then  made  a  great 
discovery ;  it  was  glorious  to  have  the  whole  nation,  instead 
of  a  small  standing  army,  to  fight  their  battles  for  them.  It 
was  forthwith  determined  that  the  whole  nation  should  be 
enrolled,  armed,  and  disciplined,  —  should  spend  two  or  three 
years  of  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  learning  to  be  soldiers, 
and  then  return  to  their  ordinary  avocations,  but  with  the 
understanding  that  they  might  be  called  away  fit>m  them 
again,  at  any  time,  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  country.  Thus 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  became  one  great  standing 
army  ;  only  a  large  portion  of  them  were  allowed  to  remain 
at  home  a  part  of  the  time  on  furlough,  to  get  their  living  and 
maintain  their  families  as  they  could^  If  the  people  could 
only  be  persuaded  to  enter  the  service  with  as  much  enthusi- 
asm as  they  showed  in  1813,  the  system  would  have  been  an 
admirable  one.     But  the  need  of  this  element  of  enthusiasm 
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was  not  taken  into  the  account.  The  soyeieigns  seemed  to 
believe  that  a  compulsoiy  rising  of  the  nation  would  be  as 
formidable  as  a  voluntary  one. 

^*  The  Prussian  army  consists  of  regiments  of  the  line,  or 
standing  troops.  This  is  considered  the  formation*school  of  the 
military  force  or  army  of  the  whole  population  of  the  country. 
Every  male,  without  exception,  in  the  whole  population  is  bound 
to  serve  three  years,  between  his  twentieth  and  his  twenty-fifUi 
years,  as  a  private  in  the  ranks  of  a  regiment  of  the  line.  The 
only  exceptions  are  cases  of  bodily  infirmity,  and  the  clergy, 
schoolmasters,  only  sons  of  widows,  and  a  few  others ;  and  the 
liability  to  serve  is  rather  suspended  than  altogether  abandoned 
by  government  in  those  exceptions.  Property,  rank,  occupation, 
business,  give  no  claim  to  exemption,  and  no  substitutes  or 
remplaeentt  are  accepted  of,  as  in  the  French  conscription  sys- 
tem.  £very  man  must  serve  as  a  private  in  the  ranks  of  a  regi« 
ment  of  the  line,  whatever  be  his  social  position.  The  only 
allowance  made  is,  that  young  men  of  property  or  of  the  higher 
classes  and  professions,  who  provide  their  own  clothing,  arms, 
and  equipment  at  their  own  expense,  may  be  permitted  to  serve 
in  certain  rifle  or  chasseur  corps  for  one  year  only,  instead  of 
three,  on  a  petition  with  sufllicient  reasons  given  for  the  indul- 
gence required.  After  the  three  years'  service  in  the  line,  the 
young  man  is  turned  over  to  his  district  Landwehr  regiment  of 
the  erslen  Aufgeboth^  or,  as  we  would  call  it,  first  for  service. 
This  division  of  the  Landwehr  force  is  considered  the  proper 
army ;  the  troops  of  the  line  being  its  formation-school.  It  is 
liable,  like  the  standing  army,  to  serve  in  or  out  of  the  country ; 
but  in  time  of  peace,  to  save  expense,  it  is  only  embodied  for 
manoeuvre  and  exercise  for  a  few  weeks  yearly.  Its  staff  only 
is  in  constant  pay.  The  division  of  the  second  Aufgehothj  or 
second  for  service,  consists  of  all  who  have  served  their  three 
years  in  the  line,  and  their  two  years  in  the  Landwehr  of  the  first 
Aufgehpth^  and  are  under  forty  years  of  age.  These  are  con* 
sidered  trained  soldiers,  and  men  settled  in  occupatk»s,  and  are 
therefore,  in  time  of  peace,  only  assembled  in  small  divisions, 
and  in  their  own  localities,  for  a  few  days'  exercise.  The  Land- 
sturm  consists  of  all  not  in  the  service,  or  discharged  from  it  by 
the  completion  of  their  terms  of  service  in  the  other  divisions ; 
and  it  is  mustered  and  organized  as  well  as  the  other  divisions  of 
the  Landwehr  force.  The  principle  of  the  system  is,  that  every 
Prussian  subject,  without  exception,  shall  pass  through  a  military 
training  of  three  years,  in  the  ranks  of  a  regiment  of  the  line, 
and  shall  then  be  available  during  his  whole  life  as  a  trained  sol- 
dier, in  one  or  other  of  the  divisions  of  the  Landwehr  foice, 
according  to  his  age  and  fitness  for  any  military  duty.*' 
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The  objectioa  to  this  system  b,  that  it  costs  much  more 
4han  its  immediate  expense  to  the  government.  No  man  can 
have  three  years  taken  out  of  the  best  part  of  his  life,  to  be 
consumed  in  playing  soldier,  without  losing  much  more  than 
the  direct  value  of  the  time  thus  expended.  He  returns  to 
his  home  in  a  great  measure  unfitted  for  any  other  occupa- 
tion. He, brings  with  him  the  tastes,  habits,  and  morals  of 
the  camp  ;  he  cannot  resume  his  civic  education  at  the  point 
where  he  left  off  three  years  before;  he  cannot  at  once 
become  a  good  mechanic,  a  good  merchant,  or  a  good  farmer. 
He  is  demoralized,  and  unfitted  for  any  regular,  industrious 
calling.  If  the  exigencies  of  the  country  allow  him  to  remain 
quiet  for  a  few  years,  he  may,  indeed,  slowly  resume  his  old 
habits  ;  but  just  as  fast  as  he  becomes  a  good  citizen,  so  fast 
he  unlearns  his  military  education.  He  cannot  exist  in  the 
two  characters  at  once,  both  good  citizen  and  good  soldier,  by 
any  stroke  of  legerdemain,  by  any  cunningly  devised  system. 

The  suffering  inflicted  upon  the  community  by  the  moral 
tyranny  of  this  Landwehr  system  can  hardly  be  over-esti- 
mated. ^^  Think  of  a  father  and  mother,  in  some  country 
village,  who  have  brought  up  a  son  in  moral  and  religious 
habits,  in  innocence  of  evil,  and  in  ideas  suitable  to  their 
station  and  to  the  humble  trade  he  is  to  live  by>  being  com- 
pelled to  send  him  for  three  years,  at  bis  outset  in  life,  to 
join  a  regiment  of  the  line  in  a  large,  dissipated  city,  like 
Berlin  or  Cologne,  and  to  associate  with  such  companions." 
Many  a  loving  mother  would  rather  follow  her  son  to  the 
grave  than  see  him  doomed  to  such  a  fate.  The  true 
defence  of  a  government  is  in  the  hearts  of  its  subjects ;  the 
injustice  and  oppressiveness  of  such  a  system  would  deprive 
it  of  a  moral  power  for  which  no  amount  of  military  force 
could  be  an  adequate  substitute.  Such  powers  as  England 
and  the  United  State?  are  strong,  because  they  are  identified 
with  the  interests  of  the  people  livmg  under  them,  and 
because  the  latter  are  not  tutored,  and  controlled,  and  dis- 
ciplined, and  interfered  with,  till  they  lose  all  capacity  for 
self-management,  and  all  interest  in  their  own  pursuits. 
Hence  it  is,  that  <'  the  baton  of  the  civil  constable  is  the 
emblem  of  the  social  condition  and  civilization  of  the  English 
people ;  while,  on  the  Continent,  it  is  the  loaded  field-piece^ 
pointed  down  the  streets." 
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But  we  have  followed  Mr.  Laing  quite  far  enough  to  give 
our  readers  a  taste  of  his  quality,  and  some  idea  of  the  char- 
acter of  his  observations  and  disquisitions.  We  close  bjr 
commending  his  book  heartily,  as  the  work  of  a  shrewd  and 
honest,  though  somewhat  prejudiced,  observer,  ^who  speaks 
only  of  what  he  has  seen  or  made  a  thorough  study  of,  while 
he  writes  with  invariable  good  humor,  good  feeling,  and 
good  taste. 


Art.  X.  — critical  NOTICESw 

1.  The  B^orm  Spirit  of  the  Day,  an  Oration  before  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard  University,  July  18,  1S50. 
By  TiMOTHT  Walker.  Boston :  James  Munroe  &  Co.  8va 
pp.  38. 

2.  The  American  Legend^  a  Poem  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  of  Harvard  University,  July  18,  1850.  By  Bataed 
Taylor,    Cambridge  :  John  Bartlett     12mo.  pp.  27. 

Mr.  Walker's  oration,  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society, 
has  two  claims  to  respectful  consideration.  It  is,  in  the  first  place, 
a  powerful  and  pointed  eicamination  of  the  Reform  Spirit  of  the 
Age,  in  which  the  evils  attending  the  exce8ses«of  this  spirit  are 
clearly  pointed  out,  while  the  real  reforms  that  are  needed  are 
judiciously  discriminated  and  admitted.  The  style,  without  pre- 
tending to  literary  ornament,  is  vigorous,  pure,  and  simple. 
Many  parts  of  the  oration,  admirably  delivered  as  they  were  by 
the  speaker,  were  extremely  effective.  Mr.  Walker  disclaims  all 
present  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek ;  but  the  best  effects 
of  classical  studies  have  remained  ^ith  him  from  his  college 
days ;  namely,  the  will  and  the  taste  to  say  directly,  briefly,  and 
pertinently  what  he  means ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  second 
great  merit  of  this  omtion,  —  its  brevity.  The  Phi  Beta  Society 
has  been  the  victim  of  chronic  oratory.  Orations  of  between 
two  and  three  hours  have  kept  people  together  long  after  dinner 
time  ;  and  the  poets  who  have  succeeded  them  have  wasted  their 
numbers  on  the  unwilling  ears  of  an  audience  looking  anxiously 
to  the  hand  of  the  clock.  Poetry  has  always  been  an  unsatisfy- 
ing entertainment  to  tired  and  hunery  men  ;  and  the  unhappy  bard 
of  the  Phi  Beta  is  treated  as  a  kind  of  impostor  and  cheat,  inviting 
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his  audience  to  a  Barmecide  feast.  Mr.  Walker  had  the  good 
sense  and  the  justice  to  restrain  himself  within  a  reasonable 
length,  so  that  his  oration  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Weller's  canon  upon  the  epistolary  style.  Weller  the  elder, 
whom  his  dutiful  son  had  consulted  as  a  critic  with  regard  to  his 
WalentinCj  having  asked  whether  ''  that  was  not  rayther  a  sudden 
pull  up,''  Sam  replied  he  thought  not ;  '^  She  M  wish  there  was 
more  on  it,  and  that  is  the  great  art  o'  letter-writin\"  It  is 
equally  the  great,  but  much  neglected  art  of  oration-making.  A 
single  passage  is  all  we  can  find  room  for  from  this  excellent  dis- 
course. 

"  I  have  no  time  or  wish  to  refer  to  Owenism,  or  FourieriBm,  or 
Socialism,  in  any  of  its  Protean  forms  ;  but  will  seek  my  illustration  in 
the  condition  of  Woman.  And  what  part  does  she  play  m  the  drama  of 
reform  ?  Much  certainly  has  been  achieved  for  her  benefit.  Her  legal 
rights  are  beginning  to  be  acknowledged  and  protected.  The  legal  ex- 
istence of  a  married  woman  is  no  longer  entirely  merged  in  that  of  her 
husband.  The  ancient  doctrine  was,  that  husband  and  wife  constitute 
hut  one  person,  and  that  person  is  the  husband ;  he  being  the  substan- 
tive, and  she  the  mere  adjective.  Accordingly,  Milton  makes  Eve 
address  Adam,  in  this  submissive  strain :  — 

'  My  author  and  disposer,  wbat  tbou  bidd*»t, 
Unai^ued  I  obey;  so  Qod  ordaiDS. 
God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine ;  to  know  no  more 
Is  woman's  liappiest  knowledge  and  her  praise.' 

The  argnment  ran  thus:  —  The  hosband  is  generally  the  stronger. 
Policy  therefore  requires  that  he  should  have  dominion,  because  in  his 
hands  the  power  supports  itself.  Give  but  the  legal  supremacy  to  the 
wife,  and  she  would  need  external  interference  in  order  to  maintain  it. 
Or  give  her  an  absolute  equality,  and  the  effect  would  be  the  same.  • 

You  hold  out  to  her  a  dangerous  lure,  when  yon  release  her  from  that 
necessity  of  pleasing  under  which  she  now  acts.  Man  forgets  his  self- 
love  while  secure  of  his  prerogative.  He  bears  rule  over  her  person 
and  conduct,  and  she  bears  rule  over  his  inclinations.  He  governs  by 
law  ;  she  by  persuasion:  I  am  merely  stating  the  argument,  as  I  find 
it  in  the  books,  not  justifying  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  look  upon  the 
change  everywhere  going  on  in  the  legal  condition  of  woman,  whereby 
she  is  admitted  to  something  like  an  equality  with  man,  as  one  of  the 
very  best  reforms  of  the  age ;  and  I  trust  it  will  not  stop  here.  For  I 
can  see  neither  policy,  justice,  nor  humanity,  in  many  of  the  doctrines 
which  still  exist.  They  bear  every  mark  of  their  barbaroas  origin. 
Were  society  now  to  be  reorganized,  I  feel  sure  that  woman  would  not 
be  made  the  helpless  thing  she  now  is.  It  would  never  enter  the  mind 
of  a  legislator  to  place  her  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  man.  I{e  who 
should  broach  such  an  idea  for  the  first  time,  in  our  day,  would  be  fain 
to  fly  from  the  execrations  of  Christians,  and  herd  with  Turks,  who 
have  been  said 

*  To  bold  that  woman  is  but  dust,  * 

A  souUets  toy  lor  tyrant's  lust.* 
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But  all  of  that  aex  are  not  aatiafied  with  this  gradual  amelioration  of 
their  legal  condition.  They  aigh  for  polilical  rights;  and  are  holding 
conventions  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  securing  them.  They  are  no 
longer  contented  with  their  influence  as  wives,  mothers,  sisters,  daugh- 
ters, authors,  teachers,  and  companions,  —  an  influence  every  day 
increasing,  and  where  the  sphere  is  boundless,  —  but  they  seek  to  be 
voters,  legislators,  governors,  judges,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  generals 
and  commodores.  The  number  of  aspirants  may  not  yet  be  large  ;  but 
they  already  make  a  very  oonsiderable  noise,  and  I  think  the  party  is 
likely  to  grow.  For  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  abslracl  natural 
rights  I  am  unable  to  And  a  reason  for  excluding  the  better  half  of  the 
human  race  from  the  transcendent  right  of  political  equality,  against 
theif  will.  But  the  question  of  ej^diency  is  a  very  different  one,  and 
may  safely  be  left  to  the  taste  of  the  refined  portion  of  the  sex.  I  think 
that,  if  there  were  no  constitutional  exclusion,  they  would  instinctively 
exclude  themselves.  I  do  not  believe  they  wish  to  be  unsexed,  and 
turned  into  Amazons,  by  the  rude  and  coarse  encounters  of  the  bar-room, 
the  hustings,  the  stump,  the  caucus,  or  even  the  senate,  as  senates  are 
now.  Thmk  you  that  Otway,  if  he  had  often  seen  women  in  these 
manly  predicaments,  could  have  pronounced  upon  that  sex  the  splendid 
panegyric  found  in  Venice  Preserved  1 

'  O  woman  !  lovely  vroman !  Nature  made  thee 
To  temper  man ;  we  had  been  brutes  without  you !. 
An^eU  are  painted  fair  1o  look  like  ^ou ; 
There 's  in  you  all  that  we  believe  of  heaven ;  -— 
Amazing  brightnen,  purity,  and  truth, 
Eternal  joy,  and  everlasting  love ! ' 

No,  no,  when  true  women  can  be  such  *  ministering  angels '  In  private 
and  domestic  life,  —  so  heightening  all  mortal  joys,  and  lessening  all 
mortal  sorrows,  —  there  is  no  danger  of  their  descending  from  this 
blessed  sphere  into  the  foul  arena  of  politicians  and  demagogues." 

Mr.  Taylor^s  poem  is  marked  by  elegance  of  versification,  and 
a  nice  poetical  selection  of  phrase.  Hi^  subjectt  The  American 
Legend,  was  well  selected  for  the  xxscasion,  and  treated  with  a 
fine  appreciation  of  its  capabilities.  This  gentleman  bids  fair  to 
take  his  place  among  the  most  distinguished  American  writers. 
We  give  a  few  lines,  containing  a  fine  allusion  to  the  death  of 
General  Taylor. 

'*  Yet,  from  our  time,  it  were  no  vain  belief. 
The  reaper  Fame  may  bind  one  g6lden  sheaf, 
Not  from  the  plants  of  battle-soil  alone. 
But  fragrant  flowers,  in  milder  gardens  grown. 
There,  too,  shall  move  the  endless  length  of  trains 
Westward  across  the  desert  stretch  of  plains. 
And  there,  where  wide  the  watery  circle  dips. 
Swell  the  white  canvas  of  a  thousand  ships. 
Bearing  those  hordes  (and  still  their  ranks  increase) 
Who  go  to  find  —  or  fed — the  golden  fleece. 
•  The  stalwart  life  that  loves  the  mountain  air. 

Earth's  freest  blood,  shall  pulse  immortal  there, — 
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Life,  that  ne'er  Bits  with  idle  pinions  furled, 

But  takes  its  joy  in  God's  created  world, 

Strong  as  the  rock,  and  as  the  sunbeam  warm, 

Frank  as  the  sky,  impetuous  as  the  storm  ! 

But  hark !  the  minute  gun,  the  muffled  bell. 

E'en  while  I  speak,  begin  a  hero's  knell. 

Thou,  too,  my  country,  hear*st  that  heavy  chime,   * 

And  sitt'st  a  mourner  in  thy  woe  sublime. 

Thy  heart  cast  down,  oppressed  by  sadden  fears, 

Thine  eyes  o'ercharged  with  unavailing  tears. 

Well  mayst  thou  mourn  !  there  comes  no  quick  relief,  — 

Ko  morning  twilight  to  thy  night  of  grief. 

His  was  the  generous  heart  to  thee  unclosed, 

His  was  the  arm  whereon  thy  trust  reposed. 

His  was  the  simple  faith,  the  will  complete, 

The  soldier  daring,  never  taught  retjpeat. 

That  only  saw,  wherever  danger  led. 

The  star  of  duty  shining  overhead. 

Followed  that  star  through  battle's  fiery  breath, 

And  hailed  it  shining  on  the  front  of  Death  !  " 


2.  —  1.  Frontenac^  or  the  Atotarho  of  ike  Iroquois ;  a  Metrical 
Romance.   By  Alfred  B.  Street.   New  York:   Baker 
&;  Scribner.    1850.    12mo.  pp.  324. 
2.  The  Poems  of  Alfred  B.  Street.    Sixth  Edition.    New 
York :    Clark  and  Austin.    1850.    12ino.     pp.  819. 

The  poems  of  Mr.  Street  have  already,  it  seems,  passed  through 
six  editions.  This  fact  is  a  good  proof  that  he  has  worked  his 
way  into  a  high  degree  of  popular  favor.  And  he  deserves  it ; 
for  though  his  writings  abound  in  defects  if  tried  by  a  severe  liter- 
ary standard,  they  also  abound  in  native  beauties,  both  of  thought 
and  expression,  needing  but  the  pruning  hand  to  perfect  the  form 
and  to  bring  out  more  completely  the  ideas.  Mr.  Street  is  a  stu- 
dent of  nature,  that  is,  of  the  outward  world.  His  eye  has  dwelt 
too  exclusively  upon  the  physical  aspects  of  creation ;  and  in 
the  constant  endeavor  to  paint  these  out  in  words,  he  has  been 
drawn  into  overloading  his  style  with  descriptive  epithets.  With 
all  its  variety  of  expression,  however,  language  is  not  adequate 
to  a  complete  and  detailed  representation  of  the  infinite  varie- 
ties of  nature.  Physical  scenes,  unless  sparingly  introduced,  and 
blended  with  pictures  of  human  life,  become  monotonous  in  prose 
or  vers^however  exciting  they  may  be  in  vision.  Here  lies  the 
source  of  some  of  Mr.  Street^s  failures.  He  aims  at  impossibili- 
ties, and  wearies  by  the  spasmodic  endeavor  to  bring  descriptive 
language  up  to  the  unwearying  realities  of  tbinga. 
44  • 
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In  Frontenac,  Mr.  Street  has  made  the  attempt  to  add  a  human 
and  romantic  interest  to  the  rude  but  magnificent  nature  which 
he  depicts.  The  scene  is  laid  partly  in  Canada,  and  partly  in 
the  territory  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy,  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  the  Count  de  Frontenac  was  Governor 
General  of  Canada  under  the  king  of  France.  The  romance  is 
embroidered  upon  the  events  of  the  Count's  military  expedition 
against  the  savages  who  were  under  the  rule  of  an  Atotarho,  or 
Federal  Chief  of  the  Five  Nations.  The  fictitious  part  of 
the  story  is  full  of  interest,  though  the  discovery  that  the 
Chief,  whose  ferocity  and  deeds  of  blood  sink  all  other  real  or 
imaginary  horrors  of  Indian  cruelty  into  insignificance^  is  the 
disguised  daughter  of  Count  Frontenac  by  a  squaw,  must  be  pro- 
nounced an  extravagance  beyond  the  lawful  range  of  poetic 
license.  Otherwise,  the  story  is  well  constructed  and  vividly 
told.  The  prevailing  rhythm  is  the  eight  syllable  narrative  verse, 
whose  fatal  facility  is  so  alluring  to  rhymers  ;  but  Mr.  Street  has 
diversified  it  by  various  other  species  of  verse,  and  this  he  has 
done,  we  think,  with  judgment 

The  poet,  here  too,  indulges  his  old  habit  of  overwrought 
description  and  superfluous  epithet.  We  are  tasked  and  ex* 
hausted  by  the  perpetual  strain  after  physical  splendors.  Epi- 
thets also  are  repeated,  until  our  nerves  become  painfully  sensi* 
tive  to  their  recurrence,  like  the  everlasting  tick  of  a  clock  in  a 
sleepless  night.  It  is  amazing  how  many  things  Hani.  Light 
slants^  spears  slants  trees  Bldni^  brinks  are  tree-fZon^,  banks 
ffion/,  squurrels  slants  all  nature  BlanU.  A  great  many  m<Mre 
thing?  shimmer  than  ought  to  do  so.  This  is  a  very  dangerous 
verb.  We  were  once  addicted  to  it.  In  the  mythical  period  of 
our  youth  we  wrote  a  Sonnet,  and  ^escribed  the  moon,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  as  shimmering.  Not  content  with  gazing  in 
rapture  upon  the  scene  ourselves,  we  were  impatient  that  others 
should  share  the  pleasure.  The  Sonnet  was  printed,  but  tlie 
unlucky  moon  skimmered  ;  the  Sonnet  was  copied  into  other 
literary  journals  and  our  orb  of  night  went  shimmering  through 
the  country,  for  a  whole  month.  It  was  a  relief  when  tlmt 
mooo  waned :  and  shimmer  has  been  an  eye-sore  ever  since. 
But  to  return.  Slim  is  too  oflen  used,  when  used  at  all ;  but  Mr. 
Street  applies  it  to  beams  of  light  as  well  as  to  tangible  bodies,  as 
^^  radiance  xZitit,"  '^  the  heron  slim^'*  and  so  on.  The  epithet 
tiraaZ,  a  most  unpoetical  word,  is  terribly  frequent  The  abbrevia- 
tions of  vulgar  speech  are  forever  offending  us,  such  a%  H45V, 
^e^ZZ,  Sht^Uy  She^d.  Awkward  constructions  and  careless  lines 
are  quite  too  frequent    For  example, 

"  Now  ialliog  to  again  be  eaugbt." 
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«« Plonged  ma,  the  beast !  in  sla^aM  plight." 

'*  Spoke  the  bstteaaman,  giving  o'er 
A  draught." 

In  a  Soldier's  Song,  we  have 

"  Ck>mrade8 !  wkoU  t^raid  of  dying  ?  " 
In  another  place, 

'*  A  crimson  hatchet  in  his  cHng.'* 
How  unpoetical  the  participle  in  this  lino  ! 

**  The  baaa  with  eilver  streaks  supplied; " 
and  ungrammatical  the  following  doubly  past  participle  ; 

**  Over  the  glade  the  ladened  bee." 

If  the  following  line  were  ever  read  aloud,  there  would  be  an 
unpleasant  ambiguity :  — 

**  The  bear-skinned  Prophet  next  him  frowned.'* 

We  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  comparison  in  the  speech 
of  an  Indian  Chief:  — 

"•We-an-dah  languished,  like  a  toad  in  stone ;  " 

and  in  the  same  speech,  the  poor  savage  should  not  have  been 
libelled  by  attributing  to  him  the  vulgarism, 

"  For  the  Fox  learned  We-aa-dah  to  be  wise." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  Indian  lore  scattered  over  this  poem. 
Sometimes  the  display  of  it  is  pedantic.  Onondaga  phraseology 
should  be  as  sparingly  indulged  in  as  Latin  and  Greek.  A  more 
temperate  use  of  tomahawks  would  also  have  been  commendable. 
One  would  suppose  the  norpial  condition  and  chief  end  of  man 
was  to  scalp  or  be  scalped,  so  horribly  frequent  is  the  whipping 
off  of  the  top  of  the  head  throughout  the  poem.  ^  Uneasy  lies 
the  head  that  wears  a  crown,"  says  the  great  poet ;  he  might 
have  added,  with  the  favorite  figure  of  craeia^  had  he  been  Mr. 
Street  or  an  Iroquois,  *'  still  more  uneasy  lies  the  head  that 
does'm.'' 

We  have  touched  freely  on  Mr.  Street's  defective  execution. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  disciplined  himself  in  the  principles 
of  art,  in  their  application  to  literary  composition,  or  to  have  sub- 
jected his  writings  to  the  rigid  censorship  of  criticism.  He  must 
not  allow  himself  to  be  misled  into  this  negligence  by  any  degree 
of  popular  applause.  Works  marked  by  such  defects  can  never 
take  a  permanent  and  classical  place  in  the  literature  of  the  coun- 
try. Retrenchment,  severe  pruning,  must  be  applied.  He  has  the 
poetic  insight,  a  copious  vocabulary,  and  constructive  talent ;  but 
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careful  training  is  still  wanting  to  his  powers,  in  order  that  he  may 
do  them  justice.  We  must  repeat  the  opmion,  that  Mr.  Street 
has  the  poetical  gift,  the  feeling,  and  the  materials  of  poetry,  in 
no  common  degree.  There  are,  in  Frontenac,  admirable  lines, 
and  occasionally  even  whole  descriptions,  that  are  free  from 
blemish.  He  has  a  vigilant  eye  fof  picturesque  contrasts,  and 
often  sets  forth  the  scenes  of  human  passion  from  the  back- 
ground of  external  nature,  with  great  effect. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  but  fair  to  quote  a  passage  of 
some  length.  The  following  lines,  marred  only  by  two  or  three 
tasteless  expressions,  present  a  sweet  picture,  doubly  so  in  the 
contrast  it  forms  with  the  scenes  of  violence  that  follow  it. 

"  Upon  a  narrow  grassy  glade, 
Where  thickets  stood  in  grouping  shade, 
The  light  streaked  down  in  golden  mist. 
Kindled  the  shrubs,  the  gresnsward  kissed, 
Until  the  clover-blossoms  white 
Flashed  out  like  spangles  large  and  bright. 

This  green  and  sun-streaked  glade  was  rife 
With  sights  and  sounds  of  forest  life. 
A  robin  in  a  bush  was  singing, 

A  flicker  *  rattled  on  a  tree  ; 
In  liquid,  fife-like  tones  round  ringing, 

A  thrasher  f  piped  its  melody ; 
Crouching  and  leaping  with  pointed  ear. 

From  thicket  to  thicket  a  rabbit  sped, 
And  on  the  short  delicate  grass  a  deer, 

.Lashing  the  insects  from  off  him,  fed. 

Sudden  he  paused  with  lifted  foot. 

Then,  like  an  arrow,  away  he  shot ; 
Robin  and  flicker  and  thrasher  were  mute ; 

The  rabbit  glided  from  the  spot  — 
The  next  an  Indian,  from  the  shade, 
Came  bounding  out  upon  the  glade. 

A  wanior  was  he,  armed  for  strife, 
With  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife 

Thrust  through  his  wampum-belt ; 
The  long  lock  crowned  his  shaven  head  ; 
Bare,  save  the  belt,  his  form  of  red. 
And  where  around  his  loins  was  spread 

A  stripe  of  shaggy  felt. 

With  head  aside  he  stood  intent 
An  instant,  then  he  stooped  and  bent 


*  Flicker  is  the  common  name  for  the  Golden- winged  Woodpecker  of  the  Ameri- 
can forests. 
tXhe  Thrasher  is  the  brown  thrush  of  the  American  woods. 
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His  etr  upon  the  ground ; 
Then  looking  forth  with  piercing  eye,  • 

Entered  a  laarel  thicket  nigh 
So  subtly,  to  the  breeze's  sigh 

More  motion  'twould  have  found. 

Silence  fell  deeply  down  once  more, 

Till  fluttering  sounds  among  the  trees 
Told  that  the  woodland  fright  was  o'er 

And  soon  would  swell  fresh  harmonies. 
The  robin*s  warble  was  renewed, 

The  flicker's  hammer  tapped  again, 
And  once  more  through  the  solitude 

Rang  out  the  thrasher's  splendid  strain  ; 
But  the  sweet  sounds  had  scaicely  filled 
The  place,  when  they  again  were  stilled* 
On  the  green  glade  two  figures  came ; 
One  of  a  tall  and  stalwart  frame, 
With  sword  and  plume  and  martial  air ; 

The  other  scarce  four  summers  old, 
Whose  coal-black  eyes  and  raven  hair 

And  features  —  though  of  loveliest  moold  — > 
O'er-tinted  with  a  light  red  shade, 
Blood  of  the  native  race  betrayed. 

The  soldier,  on  the  grass  redined, 

Viewed  the  ^lad  gambols  of  the  child. 
Who,  to  each  impulse  of  her  mind, 

Now,  gave  her  shout  of  pleasure  wild, 
As  the  rich  red-bird  in  his  flight 
Passed  with  a  flash  some  strrak  of  light 

Slanted  in  hasy  sheen ; 
And  now,  with  footstep  bounding  free, 
Chased  the  fleet  squirrel  to  its  tree, 

Across  the  sylvan  scene. 

Tired  with  her  sports,  at  len^h  the  girl 

Paused  at  the  leaning  soldier's  side, 
Brushed  from  his  brow  a  silvery  curl, 

And  then  her  panting  efforts  plied, 
Until  she  bared  his  glittering  brand, 
And  sought  to  poise  it  in  her  hand." 
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materials  for  this  publication,  410  — 
diary  of,  411  —  the, Great  Earthquake 
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of;  416 —  Webb  letter  of,  on  the  fu- 
ture of  America,  417—  his  prophecies 
realized,  418 — sees  Lord  Amherst's 
army  at  Worcester,  419  —  begins  the 
study  of  law,  420  — a  hard  student 
with  small  means,  421  —his  debut  in 
legal  practice,  422  —  on  pettifocKing, 
4^  —  atucks  the  pettifoggers,  424  — 
extent  of  the  studies  of,  426  —  joins  a 
law  club,  428  —  indefatigable  as  a 
student,  429  — his  £ssay  on  Canon 
and  Feudal  Law,  490 — on  the  Stamp 
Act,  431 — retained  as  counsel  for 
Boston,  432  —  characteii  sketched  by, 
433 — on  a  slaveys  action  for  freedom, 
434  — refuses  the  post  of  Advocate 
General,  435 — on  the  Boston  Massa- 
cre, 438  —  elected  representative  from 
Boston,  439.— acts  as  counsel  for 
Capt.  rreston,  440— state  paper  pre- 
pared by,  441  —  on  the  destruction  of 
the  tea,  442— elected  to  the  First 
Congress,  443 —  interesting  character 
of  the  work,  444. 

A/riea,  commando  system  in,  25— ex- 
tent of  the  slave  trade  in,  27 — facili- 
ties for  trade  with,  29— Wiger  expe- 
dition in,  31. 

Africa,  South,  a  Hnnter^s  Life  in,  by  R. 
G.  Cumming,  reviewed,  359  —  char- 
acter of  the  natives  of,  365  — geo- 
ffraphy  o^  yet  unknown,  366  —  a 
fine  field  for  sportsmen,  3^  — mode 
VOL.   LXXL  —  NO.    149. 


of  hunting  in,  368  —  springboks  of, 
370  — wild  dogs  of,  372  —  hunting 
lions  in,  374 — elephants  of  378  — 
hippopotami  ot  382  —  possibility  of 
colonizing,  385  — gigantic  tree  of, 
386. 

AJLiho  Moslem  Sampson,  prowess  of, 
295  —  bears  the  standard  against 
Khaibar,  297. 

Alexander  of  Russia,  later  days  of,  338. 

il&lon,  Washington,  Lectures  on  Art 
and  Poems  by,  reviewed,  149  —  ac- 
knowledged to  lie  our  first  painter, 
150  —  literary  bbors  of,  i6»  —  per- 
sonal character  off  151  —  well  quali- 
fied to  write  on  art,  157—  influenced 
by  the  philosophy  of  Coleridge,  156 
—  charm  of  the  style  of,  159 — on  the 
word  idea,  t^.- cited,  160  — Dutch 
painting  described  by,  162 — on  the 
Fameee  Hercules,  164  —  on  an  ideal 
form,  165  —  Life  and  Letters  of,  168. 

iimmcn,  public  libraries  in,  196 — stat- 
istics or  the  largest,  197— H.  Stevens 
dn,  205 — balance  of  political  parties 
in,  246  —  manufactures  and  agricul- 
ture in,  491  —  the  latter  cannot  absorb 
all  the  labor,  492  —  free  trade  inap- 
plicable to,  497  —  the  evils  of  funo- 
tionarism  not  felt  in,  501  —  uncentral- 
ized  government  of,  502. 

AncuntSf  Navigation  of  the,  307— the 
Egyptians  and  Phcenicians,  308 — the 
Hebrews,  309— the  Greeks,  310— 
of  the  Argonauts,  311  —  ships  of,  313, 
318  — the  Carthaginians,  315  — the 
Romans,  317  —  ignorant  of  the  direct- 
ing power  of  the  magnet,  324  —  geo- 
graphwal  ideas  oC,  3^. 

Angel  and  Child,  a  poem,  by  W.  AII- 
Bton,  153. 
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Arago  atsaflfl  Franklin's  claim  to  the 
ducovery  of  the  nature  of  lightning, 
75. 

ArgfmauU^  expedition  of  the,  311. 

AfiAic  Regions,  voyages  of  discovery 
in,  108—  Sir  James  Ross's  voyage  to, 
16i9  —  Commander  Moore  sails  thither 
through  Behrtng*s  Strait,  171  —  can- 
not be  explored  from  the  west,  172  — 
no  northwest  passage  through,  174  — 
the  Baffin's  Bay  passage  to,  very 
perilous,  176  —  proposed  English  ex- 
peditions to  the,  179—  American  voy- 
a^  to,  180  —  poinu  of  interest  to  be 
discovered  in,  181  —  coast  of  the  con- 
tinent bordering  tbe^  183  —  probable 
situation  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  183— 
possibility  of  crossing  the  pole,  184. 

ArisioU$  on  Meteors,  52  —  mistakes  of, 
56. 

Ari,  Noah's,  sailing  Qualities  of,  306. 

Artf  W.  Allston's  Lectures  on,  re- 
viewed, 149  —  his  productions  in,  150 
— other  works  on  the  subject,  156  — 
AUston  better  qualified  than  others  to 
write  on,  157  —  ideas  of  beauty,  truth, 
and  goodness  in,  160  —  analysis  of  the 
work,  161  —  doctrins  of  an  ideal  form 
in,  165 — composition  in,  166.  • 

Aftt  Winckelmann's  History  of  An- 
cient, translated  by  G.  H.  Lodge,  re- 
viewed, 90  —  is  both  useful  and  prac- 
tical, 100  —  compared  with  science. 
101  ---does  not  incapacitate  for  useful 
exertion,  102 — in  the  16th  century, 
103-^ipved  for  iu  own  sake,  104  — 
a  proof  of  refinement  and  skill,  105  — 
its  influence  upon  mental  culture,  106 
—  distin^isbed  from  science,  107  — 
needed  m  education ^  108  —  disciplin- 
ary efiect  off  109  —  gives  a  new  sense 
of  the  beauties  of  nature,  110  —  not 
opposed  to  truth.  111  — keeps  before 
us  an  ideal,  112— creative  power  of. 
113 — courses  of  thought  awakened 
by,  115 —  productions  of,  cannot  be 
repeated,  116  —  elevates  our  ideal, 
118  —  elevates  and  dignifies,  but  can- 
not save,  119. 

Astor  Library  in  New  York,  Report  on 
the,  185  —  origin  and  management  of, 
217 —  cannot  expend  much  money  on 
building,  218  —  bibliographical  de- 
partment of,  219. 

Atmotphere,  the  weight  of,  69 — effects 
of  tue  diminished  pressure  of,  70  — 
effect  of  heat  on,  71  —  water  vapor^ 
ixed  by,  72  — relations  of,  to  electri- 
city, 75— utilities  of  the,  85. 

Attwra  Borealis,  nature  of  the,  78  — 
light  and  noise  of,  79  — frequency  of, 
80— height  of,  81. 


Beder^  the  battle  of,  203. 

Belgiumt  public  libraries  in,  203. 

Berrient  John  M  ,  speech  of,  on  Clay's 
compromise,  221. 

Bohemian  literature,  Tatvi  on,  349  — 
runs  to  antiquarianism  and  philology, 
350. 

Bookty  want  of  great  collections  of,  in 
America,  186  —  our  authors  obliged 
to  send  to  Europe  for  them,  187  — 
comparative  provision  of,  in  different 
countries,  195. 

BrittBh  Colonies,  abolition  of  slavery  in, 
3 — opposition  to  the  measure  in,  5 — 
made  no  progress  in  the  reform,  9  — 
create  enemies  by  their  own  acts,  10 

—  slow  murder  oi  the  slaves  in,  11  — 
exhorted  without  success,  13  —  con- 
dition of  the  aborigines  of,  25. 

Buxton^  Sir  T.  P.,  Life  and  Labors  of, 
as  an  opponent  of  slavery,  1 — sub- 
mits a  motion*  on  the  sul^ect  in  the 
Commons,  4  —  on  the  slave  trade  in 
the  Mauritiu^  6  —  indefatigable  labors 
ofj  7  —  attacked  by  illness,  8  —  soeech 
of,  in  Parliament,  12 — opposes  oelay, 
13— divides  the  House  against  the 
Ministry,  14  —  success  of,  17  —  anxi- 
ety of,  1 8— appeals  to  the  nation,  19 

—  reduces  the  term  of  apprenticeship, 
21  —  labors  to  improve  theoonditioa 
of  the  negroes,  23  — candid  letter 
written  bv,  24— calls  attention  to  the 
eommanao  system  in  Africa,  25-^ 
released  from  ParUament,  26  —  his 
book  on  The  Slave  Trade  and  its 
Remedy,  27  — calculations  and  dans 
of,  28  — on  trade  with  Africa,  29  — 
sends  out  the  Niger  expedition,  31  — 
disheartened  by  its  failure,  32  —  his 
death  and  character,  33. 

Caaha^  ancient  temple  of  the,  277.  note. 

Cadijah,  the  wife  of  Mahomet,  279  — 
the  first  convert  to  bis  faith.  281. 

California,  question  about  tne  admis- 
sion of,  221—  the  laws  of  nature  pro- 
hibit slavery  in,  235, 239  —  the  people 
of,  exclude  slavery,  236,  238— why 
slaves  cannot  exist  in,  243.  See 
Slavery. 

Camm  and  Feudal  Law,  J.  Adams  on, 
430. 

Carthaginians,  navigatk>n  of  the,  315. 

Chomiakqft  a  Russian  poet,  345. 

Clay,  Henry,  Compromise  of  the  Slave^ 
nr  Question  proposed  by,  221  —  on 
itigitive  slaves,  221, 260— noble  con- 
duct of,  on  the  compromise  question, 
264  —  magnanimous  declaration  of, 
265. 

Climate,  no  permanent  changes  of,  73. 
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CmwdL  Dr.,  soperiateodent  of  the 
Astor  library,  219. 

Commando  system  in  Africa,  25. 

Cmwresa,  American,  dilatory  action  of, 
221  —  ptt»ed  foar  laws  in  six  months, 
222 — provides  for  its  own  probable 
inability  to  l^pslate  at  all,  2^—  sta- 
tistics of  the  mactivity  of,  224—  con- 
'  trasted  with  the  State  legislatures, 
225— subjects  on  which  it  might  act, 
226— action  of.  peialvzed  by  a  few, 
227  —  the  members  of,  speak  to  Bun- 
combe, 229  — specimen  of  its  daily 
action,  t&.— lengthy  orations  in  the 
Senate,  230— great  differences  of 
opinion  in,  231  — the  territorial  and 
slavery  auesUon  in,  232— hampered 
by  the  State  legislatures,  242— not 
bound  by  State  legislative  action,  244 
—  legislates  for  Buncombe,  263  — 
moderation  counselled  to,  264. 

Conneciieut,  Early  Records  of  the  Colo- 
ny of,  bv  J.  H.  Trumbull,  reviewed, 
34  —  utility  of  such  documents,  35 — 


founded  by  emigrants  from 
chusetts,  41  — why  colonized,  42  — 
contests  of,  with  the  Indians,  43— 
military;  measure  of,  44— Pequods 
exterminated  by,  45— strict  laws  of, 
46  —  the  use  of^tobacoo  restrained  in. 
48  —  apology  for  the  eariy  laws  of,  49 

—  its  acts  to  be  judged  by  its  pur- 
poses, 50. 

Cooper,  J.  Fennimore,  Ways  of  the 
Hour  by)  reviewed,  121— literary 
suicide  of,  ib,  —  writes  from  personal 
preiadice,  123—  libels  his  country,  ib. 

—  has  lost  his*  temper,  124—  a  feeble 
caricaturist,  125  —  satirizes  our  courts 
of  law,  128— brings  a  wron^  com- 
plaint against  juries,  133 — his  argu- 
ments not  worth  answering.  134. 

Cummin^r,  R.  G.,  A  Hunters  Life  in 
South  Africa  by,  reviewed,  359—  his 
account  of  himself,  363— style  of  his 
outfit,  364  — trades  with  the  natives, 
365  —  route  of,  366  —  hunting  spring- 
boks. 368— and  elands,  371  — watcE- 
ing  toe  water,  372  —  narrowly  escapes 
the  wild  dogs,  373— shooting  lions, 
374-^  his  night  adventure  with  lions, 
375 — with  elephants,  378 — his  mode 
of  hunting  them,  379 — exploits  of,  380 
— his  fight  with  a  hippopotamus.  382 

—  does  not  tell  us  much  about  Africa, 
385— natural  objects  described  by, 
386. 

Dakon,  on  the  trade  winds,  88. 
Domotthmut,  topics  of  the  orations  ol^ 

453. 
Diafiet,  the  morality  of  keeping,  411  — 

no  more  inresponsible  than  oonveiM- 


tion,  412 — or  than  correspondence, 
413. 

J)ieietu,  Mr.,  is  stupid  when  he  is  angry, 
124. 

DUtriet  of  Columbia,  slavery  in  the, 
251. 

Dove,  theoryof  the  winds  by,  88 — criti- 
cism on,  90. 

Downs,  Solomon  U.,  on  Clay's  compro- 
mise, 221. 

JEarthpuiJte  in  New  England  in  1755, 

Edwards,  £.,  on  the  statistics  of  libraries, 
19a 

Elandt,  mode  of  hunting,  371. 

EUarieity,  the  atmosphere  as  aflected 
by,  75— its  identitjr  with  lightning 
discovered,  75 — conjectures  as  to  the 
nature  of,  76 — Kaemptz  on,  81. 

EUphants,  African,  378  — habits  of, 
379 — mode  of  hunting,  t^. 

Emigration,  suitable  persons  for,  488 — 
an  insufiicient  remedy,  489. 

England,  large  landed  estates  in,  483—^ 
emigration  no  remedy  for  the  over 
population  of,  489  — why  the  farmer 

^  m,  is  undersold  by  ^rain  from  the  Con- 
tinent, 494 —  public  libraries  in,  204. 

English^  fox-huntinfl^sqaires,  359— love 
oTsport,  360  —  field  for  sporting,  361  — 
sporting  countiy  gentlemen,  362. 

^igens  Onegin,  a  poem  by  Pushkin, 

Europe,  S.  Laing's  Observations  on  the 
State  of,  reviewed^  479 — tiree  new 

'  elements  in  the  social  system  of,  481  — 
division  of  landed  estates  in,  482— 
household  manufactures  in, 487 — sta- 
tionary social  state  of,  490 — turbulent 
unemployed  operatives  in,  491 — war- 
like element  in,  492— functionarism 
in,  498 — universities  in,  505 — the 
Landwehr  system  in,  511. 

Everett,  Edward,  Orations  and  Speeches 
by,  reviewed,  445  — great  public  ser- 


Tiv««  ui,  -a-sf  — jnofessional  labors  of, 
448— his  first  Fhl  Beta  Kappa  ora- 
tion, 449  — variety  of  subjects  dis- 
cussed by,  451  —  number  and  diver- 
sity of  the  occasions  on  which  he 
spoke,  454 — patriotk:  American  spirit 
of,  455— unity  of  his  discussions, 
499—  literarv  excellence  of  the  wn- 
tings  of,  457 — cited,  on  the  uses  of 
manufactures,  458 — on  superior  and 
popular  education,  462. 

Plaeanan,  lectures  on  art  by,  156. 
Fonter,  Bev.  C,  Mahometism  Unveiled, 

by,  275. 
France,  division  of  landed  estates  in, 

481 — number  of  fnnctiooaries  in,  4961 
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PraniUfC»  diacowy  of  the  nataro  of 
lightning,  75. 

FranJUiJif  Sir  John,  expedition  in  search 
of,  168  —  Sir  James  Ross  fails  to  find 
any  trace  of,  109  —  Sir  J.  Richardson 
also,  170  —  Couimaoder  Moore  also. 
171  — Mr.  Saundeis  also,  173  — sad 
inference  from  tiicse  failures,  174  — 
may  have  perished  on  the  threshold  of 
his  voyage,  176  —  plans  for  sending 
relief  to,  178  —  farther  English  expe- 
dition for,  179 — one  sent  from  tais 
country,  180. 

Frmsail  party,  cause  of  the  suceesB  of 
the,  248. 

Fronunae^hy  K.B  Street, noticed, 517. 

Fugitive  slaves,  extradition  of,  292— 
mode  of  ransoming,  253  — few  re- 
claimed, 254  —  formerly  given  up 
without  trouble,  255 — not  to  be  res- 
cued by  mobs,  256  —  trial  by  jury  for, 
257 — reclaimed  honestlV;  it  at  alt,  559. 

FunetioHarism,  extent  ot,  in  Europe, 
499  —  evils  of,  500  —  how  avoided  in 
Norway,  501. 

Fumess,  w.  H.,  History  of  Jesus  by. 
reviewed,  464 — has  more  fancy  and 
imagination  than  logic,  465  —  peculiar 
naturalism  of,  466  —  explains  away 
all  miracles,  467  —  his  view  of  the 
nature  and  character  oC  Jesus,  468 — 
on  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  4^  — his 
theor)'  of  revelatien,  470— literary 
qualities  of,  471  —  his  theory  rejects 
alike  the  testimony  and  the  facts,  472 

—  rests  on  assumed  general  laws,  473 

—  his  hypothesis  incapable  of  proof, 
474  —  refuted  by  our  need  of  a  reve- 
UUon,  475— by  common  experience 
and  our  Saviour's  own  professions, 
476  —  course  of  thought  which  led  to 
his  theory,  477  —  pious  purpose  of,487. 

FuaeWs  Lectures  on  Art,  156. 

6a22o«M,  the,  a  relic  of  the  Dark  Ages, 
147. 

Oerman  universities,  the  students  in, 
505 —reasons  why  they  are  turbulent, 
506  —  instruction  given  by  lectures 
in,  507. 

OenmmSf  the,  discarded  as  teachers  of 
the  Slavi,  339— jealoua  of  Panslav- 
ism,  351. 

Gtrmany,  public  libraries  in.  207. 

Ocgd.  a  Russian  novelist,  342. 

Crb^Mtf,  jB|enuineneas  of  the,  466. 

Gfresee,  Orote's  History  of,  367— mari- 
time enterprise  of,  310  —  commercial 
and  warlike  marme  of,  312— sfaipa 
of,  313 — naval  poetry  of,  ^. 

Grttk  orations  compaied  with  Ameri- 
can, 446  —  favorite  iQpige  of,  4iJI— 


QriJUy^  J.,  advice  of,  to  John  Adams. 
422  —  forms  a  law  club  with  him,  428 

—  death  and  character  of,  430. 
OroUi  Geoi^e,  on  the  Homeric  Ques- 
tion, 387  —  refutes  the  story  about 
Pisi«tratus,  395 —  on  the  plan  of  the 
Iliad,  406. 

Otiizot  on  Public  Libraries,  199. 
Ouyot,  Prof.,  meteorological  observa- 
tions ofj  66. 

JJadUy  on  the  trade  winda,  88. 

HaiU$  on  the  trade  winds,  88. 

Hanno^  Periplus  of,  316. 

Harvard  College  Library,  197— con- 
tenu  of,  not  worthy  of  the  building, 
198  — want*  of,  IW. 

Hawthorns^  Nathaniel,  the  Scarlet  Let- 
ter by,  reviewed,  135— saved  from 
evil  by  removal  from  office,  136-  at- 
tacks office-holding  after  he  has  been 
turned  out,  137  —  unfilial  conduct  aif 
138—  merits  of,  139— beauUful  child- 
ish creation  of,  142  —  bad  philosophy 
of,  143  —  naturalness  and  fluent  ex- 
pression oS^  146  — puritan  fatbea 
aketched  by^  148. 

JSmi,  effect  of,  on  the  atmosphere,  71  — 
extremes  of  in  climate,  74. 

Hermann  on  Homer's  mode  of  composi- 
tion, 405.  « 

Heyiu  on  the  Homeric  Question,  389— 
on  the  unity  and  completeness  of  the 
Iliad,  399. 

EiMtary  of  Jesus,  by  W.  H.  Foroest, 
464.    See  Jena. 

JSbmer,  question  about  the  penooality 
of,  387  —  hypothesis  of  Wolf  reepedp 
ing,  *6.  —  auihorahip  of,  denied  by 
others,  ib.  fu>M— prevalence  of  the 
skeptical  view  of,  389  —  presumplioa 
in  favor  of,  390  — want  of  writing 
materials  for,  391  — this  argument 
confuted,  382- did  not  compose  by 
rule,  393— length  of  the  poems  or, 
394 — internal  evidence  respecting, 
395 — incongruities  to  be  expected  in, 
307  —  um'formity  of  tone  and  senti- 
ment of,  398—  wrote  for  public  reci- 
tation, 399—  interpolations  in,  400— 
idle  to  suppose  there  were  many  Ho- 
mers, 401 — the  poems  rightly  ascribed 
to,  ASXi — his  hie  and  other  poems, 
4(X3 — how  he  composed  his  poems, 
404  —  probably  indebted  to  others,  405 

—  oonclusion  respecting,  406. 
BumbolM^  blunder  of;  about  the  aodia- 

cal  lighL  86—  on  the  trade  winds,  89. 

Amlsr'j  Life  in  South  Africa,  by  R.  O. 

Gumming,  reviewed,  )SQO.  See  Oaes- 

BMeGnaon^  Gov.,  reply  of  Ihe  Genanl 
Cottrtto,44L 
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Sg&t-^-Kulooi,  or  Sbeeah  Life  of  Ma« 
iiomet,  reviewed,  273  —  is  the  Persiaa 
Bible,  276  —  its  account  of  Mabomei'a 
birth,  f^.  —  of  outrages  suflered  by 
him,  285 — of  bis  journey  to  heaven, 
286  —  of  his  first  battle,  293  —  of  the 
prowess  of  Ali,  296  —  of  Mahomet's 
personal  appearance,  301.    See  JUb- 

JUad,  the  question  about  the  authorship 
of,  387  —  alle^pd  unconnected  por- 
tions of,  306 — racongruitJes  in,  387  — 
svmmetry  of,  396 — unity  and  com- 
pieteoess  of,  399 — interpolations  in, 
400  —  Grote  on  the  plan  of  the,  406. 

Jrvifigi  Washington,  Life  of  Mahomet 
by,  reviewed,  273 — a  lenient  judge 
of  the  prophet's  character,  274.  &e 
Mahomet, 

Jameson.  Mrs.,  AUston's  Lines  to,  154. 

JenUf  W.  H.  Fumess's  History  of,  re- 
viewed, 464  —  a  history,  but  not  <Ae 
history  of^  465  — as  viewed  by  the 
naturalists,  466  —  attempt  to  explain 
away  the  miracles  of,  46? — Fumess's 
view  of  the  character  of  468 — refu- 
tation of  such  views  of,  471  — profes- 
sions of,  476. 

Jew§U,  Prof^  on  h'brary  catalogues,  213 
—  on  Panizzi,  librarian  of  the  British 
Museum,  212  — his  idea  of  a  hbrary 
catalogue,  215. 

Jiiries,  American,  not  unduly  severe, 
133  —  represent  fairiy  enough  the 
public  judgment,  134. 

Kaemptxt  L.  F.,  Course  of  Meteorology 
by,  reviewed,  51  —  an  able  observer, 
68  —  on  the  electricity  of  the  atmos- 
phere, 81  —  merits  of;  87  —  some  un* 
guarded  statements  of,  92  — blunders 
of  the  translators  of,  93. 

£iiv,  T.  B.,  on  Slavery  in  California, 

KoUar  kindled  the  spark  of  Panslavism, 
3d0. 

I^dmann  dcsnies  the  genuineness  of 
Homer's  poems,  390 — divides  the 
Iliad  into  portions,  396. 

Leungs  Samuel,  Observations  on  the 
State  of  Europe  by,  reviewed,  479— 
philosophical  observer,  i6. — an  hon- 
est and  independent  thinker,  480 — 
on  the  minute  division  of  landed  prop- 
erty, 481  —  on  husbandry  in  Flandeis, 
485  — on  the  waste  of,  486  — on 
household  manufactures,  487  —  on 
suitable  subjects  for  emigration,  488  — 
on  the  evils  of  small-estate  occupancy, 
490 — on  the  prospect  of  war  m  Eu- 


rope, 492  —  on  the  price  of  British 
and  foreign  grain,  494— on  various 
systems  of  political  economy,  495— 
on  functionarism,  496 — on  tne  ability 
of  American  ministers,  502  —  on  the 
German  universities,  «X)5 — on  the 
Schleswig  question,  510  —  on  the 
Landwehr  system,  511. 

tiand^  minute  division  of,  in  Europe, 
481 —  economical  eflects  of  this  divis- 
ion of,  483  — how  cultivated,  when 
thus  divided,  485  —  evils  of  this  divi- 
sion, 490  — creates  an  tmemployed 
class  of  the  population,  491. 

Landwehr  system  in  Germany,  511  — 
its  evils,  513. 

Lapiace  on  the  Zodiacal  light,  86. 

JjKturet,  folly  of  attempting  to  teach  by, 
507. 

Libraries,  Public,  Report  to  Parliament 
on,  185—  Judge  Storv  on  the  want  of, 
186  —  those  in  our  colleges  are  insuffi- 
cient, 188  — ought  to  include  <Ui 
books,  189 — Valuable  information 
given  in  ti^e  report  on,  190  —  number 
and  extent  of,  in  Great  Britian,  191  — 
need  of  two  sorts  of,  192  — Edwards 
on,  193 — comparative  statistics  of  the 
laigest,  195— in  the  United  States, 
196— M.  Guizot  on.  199— VaUe- 
mare's  system  of  exchanges  among, 
200  — M.  Van  do  Weyer  on,203  — 
Dawson  and  Freemanile  on,  204  — 
in  Belgium  and  England,  i6.,  —  in 
America,  205 — M.  Libri  on,  206  — 
Meyer  on  those  in  Germany,  207  — 
in  the  British  Museum,  208  — Jew- 

^     ett's  plan  for  cataloauing,  213. 

Llhri,  M.,  on  public  libraries,  206. 

Ltgktf  a^ncy  of,  in  meteorology,  81  — 
provision  for  equalizing,  83  —  various 
phenomena  of,  84. 

Z/u>n#,  adventures  in  hunting,  374. 

Lodge,  G.  H.,  Winckeimann  on  Art, 
translated  by,  reviewed,  99  —  felicit- 
ous execution  of,  119. 

J^Slahomet  and  his  Successors,  by  W. 
'  Irving,  reviewed,  273 — former  harsh 
judgment  of,  274  —  his  life  better  than 
his  doctrines,  275  —  fabulous  story  of 
the  birlh  of,  276  —  uneducated  abilities 
of,  277  —  early  life  and  travels  of,  278 
marries  Cadijah,  279— rejects  the 
idolatry  of  his  fathers,  280  —  perse- 
cuted by  the  Koreishites,  282,  284— 
invites  Lis  tribe  to  a  conference,  283 
—  announces  a  revelation,  284 — en- 
dures personal  outrages,  285  —  his 
night  journe  V  to  Heaven,  286 — makes 
converts  in  Medina,  288 — conspiracy 
against,  289— the  Hesire  of,  290  — 
thus  far,  his  life  and  doctrines  pure, 
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291  —  becomes  a  priest-soldier,  292  — 
his  first  victory.  293— defeated  at 
Obod,  294— traditioDs  illustrating  the 
character  of,  295  —  makes  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca,  297  —  poisoDed,  298  — 
triamphs  at  Mecca,  t6.  —  his  conduct 
at  death,  299  —  his  errors  those  of  his 
age  and  country,  900 — personal  ap- 
pearance of,  dOI— simple  habits  of, 
302 — his  love  of  cbildren,  ib.  —  his 
wedded  life,  303  — not  a  deliberate 
impostor,  303  —  estimate  of  his  con- 
duct and  motives,  304  —  beneficial  re- 
sults of  his  work,  305 — rapid  progress 
of  his  faitb,  306. 

JMafin,  Horace,  on  the  Sflavery  and  Ter- 
ritorial question,  221  —  specimen  of 
his  logic  and  rhetoric,  240. 

JMorlfiu,  the  French  translator  of 
Kaemptz,  51,  77—  blunders  of,  93. 

Muuaehu$ttUi  activity  of  the  General 
Court  of,  225— wide  range  of  sub- 
jects treated  by.  226. 

maufUiui^  the  slave  trade  prosecuted 
in.  6. 

JUaOom,  researches  of,  on  the  solar  rays, 
82. 

Mnridk,  Rev.  J.  L.,  The  Hv&t-ul-Ku- 
loob  translated  by,  reviewed,  273. 

MtiwroU^,  Thompson  and  Kaemptz 
on,  reviewed,  51 — speculations  of  the 
ancients  on,  52  —  penuanency  of  the 
laws  of,  53 — Pliny  ouj  54  —  delicate 
instruments  and  expenments  needed 
10,  55  —  necessarvKlow  progress  of. 
ff7 — the  sum  ana  application  of  all 
the  natural  sciences,  58 —  phenomena 
studied  in,  50  —  is  the  physiology  of 
the  earth,  61  —  recent  improvements 
in,  62 — comparative  observaiions 
needed  in,  64  —  observatories  for,  65 
—  literature  of,  67  — distinct  subjects 
considered  in,  69— electricity  an 
argent  in,  75  —  the  aurora  in,  78  — 
light  an  agent  in,  81  — the  zoiliacal 
light  in,  86  —  principles  and  facts  in, 
87  —  anomalous  phenomena  in,  91. 

Meyer f  Dr.,  on  public  libraries  in  Ger* 
many,  207. 

MickiewiUchy  the  Polish  author,  mad- 
ness of,  355. 

Mirades  of  Jesus,  attempt  to  explain 
away  the,  467. 

Htbnikinsp  The,  by  Cooper,  dead  failure 

of,  122. 
'  Moorey  Commander,  goes  in  quest  of 
Franklin,  171. 

Jtflueum,  British,  Report  to  Parliament 
on,  185 — cost  and  extent  of,  208  — 
its  condition  investigated^  209 — gov- 
ernment of,  210 — oefective  superin- 
tendence of,  211  —  Panizzi  as  libra- 
rian of^  212  —  a  model  hbrary,  ib,  — 


no  catalogue  of,  214  —  question  about 
a  full  or  compendious  catalogue  for, 
215. 

Navigation  of  the  Anciento,  307— be- 
ffan  with  the  launching  of  the  ark, 
308  —  of  the  Phoenicians,  ib.  —  of 
Pharaoh  Necho,  310  — of  the  Aigo- 
nauts,  311  — of  Nearchus,  314  — of 
Hanno,  316  — impeded  by  want  of 
science,  323  —  literature  of,  326  — 
much  poetry  and  little  science  in  the, 
327. 

NearchtUf  naval  expedition  of,  314. 

Ainr  England,  the  fathen  of,  35— ear- 
ly polity  of,  37 — heretics  }uaiiy  ban- 
ished from,  39. 

New  Mexico,  slaveiy  impossible  in,  236. 

Niger f  expeoitiou  up  the,  31 -^  its  fail- 
ure, 32. 

Norway f  civil  functionaries  iOj^SOl. 

NtDona  tree  of  South  Ainca,  386. 

Odyneyt  the  question  aboyt  the  author- 
ship of,  387  —  unity  of  plan  of,  399  — 
not  written  by  the  author  of  the  Uiad, 
404. 

Ophir.  conjectures  as  to  the  site  of, 
309. 

OrationM  and  Speeches,  byEdwyd  Ev- 
erett, reviewed,  445 — American  com- 
pered with  Grecian.  446 — favorite 
topics  of  the  Greek,  451  —  of  Pericles, 
452  — of  Demosthenes,  453  — great 
number  and  diversity  of,  454 — na- 
tional tone  of,  455. 

Pan«2avi«m,  beginning  of,  340 — pow- 
erful current  of,  342  — the  literature 
of,  345  —  origin  of,  350  —  excites  un- 
easiness In  (jrermany.  351. 

Parties  in  the  United  States.  246- 
sometimes  governed  by  one  idea,  247. 

PequodBf  extermination  of  the,  45. 

Peridet  as  an  orator,  452. 

Pharajoh  Necho,  maritime  expeditioa 
of,  310. 

Phdp9f  S.  S.,  speech  in  the  Senate  on 
the  Slavery  question,  221. 

Ph(enician»t  navigation  of  the,  308  — 
conducted  the  traflic  of  Solomon,  309. 

PUny  on  meteorology,  54  —  mistdces 
of,  56. 

Poems  of  W.  Allstoo,  reviewed,  149  — 
careful  elaboration  of.  151  —  his  Ro- 
saUe,  152  — Angel  and  Child  bv.  153 
—  m  lines  to  Mrs.  Jameson,  lo4. 

Poland,  literature  of  351  —  Latin  and 
Jagellon  epochs  of  the,  352  —  want 
of  originality  in,  3i^  —  literary  move- 
ment excited  by  the  misfortunes  of, 
355  —  Mickiewics,  the  prominent 
name  in,  355. 
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Primer^  New  £togland,  research  re- 
specting the,  187. 

PniBiia^  division  of  landed  estates  in, 
482  —  meddlesome  goverament  of, 
499 — pains  taken  to  educate  men  for 
office  m,  503-— origin  of  the  Laud- 
wehr  system  in,  511  — evils  thus 
caused  in,  913. 

Puritan  fathers  of  New  England,  35— 
their  lives  to  be  studied  as  a  whole, 
36  —  their  policy  that  of  a  household, 
not  of  a  state,  37  —  a  private  religious 
association,  38  —  avowed  separatists, 
39 — laws  of,  40  — whimsical  armor 
worn  by,  43  —  severe  and  minute 
legislation  of,  46 — legislation  of,  ju»> 

•  titled  by  circumstances,  49  —  high 
character  of,  51. 

Pushkuif  Alex.,  a  Russian  poet,  343. 

jRcUnboWf  Aristotle  on  the,  52. 

Bent  of  land,  how  produced,  484. 

liicharcUon,  Sir  J.,  goes  in  search  of 
Franklin,  170. 

Romana  delicient  In  maritime  enter- 
prise, 317. 

Rosalie,  by  W.  Allston,  152. 

Rosa.  Sir  James,  goes  in  search  of  Sir 
J.  Franklin,  169 — fails  and  returns, 
170. 

Rug^es,  Timothy,  keeps  tavern  and 
practises  law,  423. 

Ruskin^  Mr.,  Old  Painters  criticized - 
by,  157. 

Russian  the  oldest  Slavic  language, 
334  —  and  the  most  copious,  335  — 
language,  improvement  of  the,  336  — 
literature  of  Alexander's  time,  ib,  — 
national  feeling  awakened,  S3S  — 
historical  department  but  little  ex- 
plored, 342  — school  of  imitators,  343 
—  poetiy  of  Pushkin,  344— Byronic 
mania,  tb. 

Sanscrit,  analogy  of,  with  the  Slavic, 
331. 

Scarlet  Letter,  by  N.  Hawthorne,  re- 
viewed, 135— cited,  136,  144— pre- 
face to,  138  —  intoxksating  elTect  of, 
139— shadowy  characters  in,  140  — 
provoking  inconsistency  in,  141  — 
Little  Pearl  the  ^em  of,  142  —  power 
of  hatred  shown  in,  144— sketches  of 
the  Puritans  in,  148. 

Sehoukqffski,  a  Russian  poet,  337. 

Sccresby^  Rev.  W.,  on  the  Sir  John 
Franklin  expedition,  168  —  describes 
the  peril  of  crossing  Baffin's  Bay,  177. 

Sea,  pocxry  of  the,  326  — to  lie  written 
over  again,  327. 

iSbrian  literature,  Talvi  on,  346— Vuk 
Stefanowitsch,  the  leirislator  of,  347  — 
alphabet  formed  by  Vuk,  34& 


Sheeahs,  or  Peniaiis,  Mahnmetan  heva- 
tlcs,  276. 

iSS^ps  of  the  ancients,  313— construc- 
tion of,  318— mode  of  steering,  319— 
rigging  of,  320  — size  of,  381- ar- 
rangement of  oars  in,  322  —  means  of 
directing,  324. 

Slavery^  Buxton's  labon  as  an  opponent 
of,  1  —  origin  of  the  British  abolition 
of,  3  — history  of  the  nwvement 
against,  5  —  promss  of  opinion  in 
relation  to^  10- Buxton's  motion  for 
abolishing,  14  —  virtual  settlement  of 
the  quesuon  about,  17  —  public  opin- 
ion respecting,  19 — Stanley's  plaa 
for  abolishing,  20. 

Slavery  question,  proposed  compromise 
of,  in  Congress,  221  — the  question 
stated,  232- the  difl'usion  diflerent 
from  the  creation  of,  233  —  indirect 
prohibition  of,  234 — open  to  com- 
promise, 235  —  kept  out  of  the  new 
territory  b]r  the  laws  of  nature,  238 — 
nothing  gained  by  agitating  the  sub- 
|ect,  237 — Southern  doctrine  respeotp 
ing,  id.  —  action  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures on.  244 —  other  debatable  mat- 
ter relatmg  to,  249  —  the  Texas  boun- 
dary as  aflectmff,  250  —  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  251  —  extradition  of  fu- 
gitives, 252- trials  aflecting,  at  the 
South,  260  —  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution respecting,  262 — course  of  Mr. 
Clay  respecting,  264— and  of  Mr. 
Webster,  265. 

Slace  Trade,  mortality  caused  by,  28. 

Slavic  nations,  Talvi  on  the  languages 
and  literature  of  the,  reviewed,  329 — 
origin  of  the,  330 — their  languages 
analBffous  to  the  Sanscrit,  331  —  are 
autocnthonic,  id.  —  their  mythology 
and  the  Indian,  332 — devoted  to  agn- 
culture,  333 — divided  into  various 
idioms,  333 — the  Russian  the  oldest 
idiom  of,  334  —  Russian  literature, 
336  —  become  independent  of  Ger- 
man tuition,  339 — their  literature  in- 
complete and  unfinished,  340  — Pan- 
slavism  of,  340 — emerging  to  a  bright- 
er future,  341 — Panslavist  literary 
circle,  345  —  national  spirit  of  the,  ib. 
Servian  and  Illyrian  literature,  346  — 
Russian  dialect  adopted  by,  349  — 
Bohemian  literature,  ib.  —  Congress 
of,  at  Prague,  350—  Polish  literature 
351  —poetry  of  the,  356. 

SuM,  James,  St.  Paul's  Voyage  and 
Shipwreck  illustrated  by,  reviewed, 
307. 

Smith,  the  missiooary,  treatment  of,  in 
Demerara,  5. 

Smilitonian  Institute,  meteorological 
observations  by,  65  — ReporU   and 
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Plans  of,  185—  public  interest  excited 

by,  220. 
Solomon,  traffic  ooodacted  by,  909. 
Sprinffbok*^  mode  of  hunting,  968  — 

habita  of,  970. 
Stamp  Act,  S.  Adams  on,  491. 
SuvenSf    H.,    on    public   libraries   in 

America,  205. 
Si'  Paul,  Voyzge  and  Shipwreck  of,  by 

J.  Smith,  reviewed,  907 —  size  of  his 

ship,  921. 
SlrMtf  Alfred  B.,  Frontenac  and  other 

poems  of,  notioed,  517. 

l^ilyi,  on  the  h'teiature  of  the  Slavi,  re> 
viewed,  929  —  high  merits  of,  990  — 
on  the  Russian  literature  of  the  latest 
epoch,  ^7 — on  Russian  belles-lettres, 
943 — on  Pushkin's  poems,  944  —  on 
the  Servian  literature,  946  — on  Ser- 
vian poetry,  947 — on  Bohemian  litera- 
ture, 949  —  on  Polish  literature,  952  — 
her  statements  corrected,  954 — on 
Slavic  popular  poetry,  956  —  the 
work  characlerixed,  359. 

Ihrahisk,  conjectures  as  to  the  site  of, 
909. 

JUplor,  Bayard,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem 
by,  noticed,  514. 

UnioTt  W.  C.,  History  of  Mohamme- 
danism by,  cited,  281. 

Tbrritorial  question  in  Congress.  See 
Slavery. 

Tkxas,  ouestion  respecting  the  boundary 

Ziompton,  David  P.,  Introduction  to 
Meteorology  by,  reviewed,  51  — a 
learned  and  elegant  compiler,  68  — 
cited,  70,  71  —  on  changes  of  climate, 
73 — on  Franklin*s  merits  as  a  dis- 
cover, 77 — on  Joshua's  command  to 
the  sun,  84  —  merits  of,  87  —  correct- 
ness of,  92. 

^I%orwaUam,  anecdote  of,  104, 112. 

Drade  winds,  cause  of  the,  88. 

THal  by  jury,  for  fugitive  slaves,  257. 

Thtmbullj  J.  H.,  Early  Records  of  Con- 
necticut,  edited  by,  reviewed,  94. 

Vhiveraitistt  characteristics  of  student- 
life  in,  505 — sources  of  exaggerated 
political  theories  in,  506  ~- instruction 
oy  lectures  in,  507. 

Utah,  slavery  impossible  in,  296. 


VatiemaretM.,  system  ofbook  exchanges 
of,  200  —  sums  of  moneypaid  to,  201 
—  fulsome  eloquence  of,  202. 

VtiJkt  Slefanowitsch,  the  Servian  prose 
writer,  347  — reforms  the  Servian  al- 
phabet, 948. 


v.,    the    translator    of 
51  — gross   blunders   of, 


WaUtgr,  C. 
Kaemptz, 
99. 

Tr<iZ£er,  Timothy,  Phi  BeU  Kappa  Ora- 
tioo  by,  noticed,  514. 

Ways  of  the  Hour,  by  J.  F.  Cooper, 
reviewed,  121— cited,  125,  191  — an 
attack  on  our  courts  of  law,  128— 
awkward  and  improbable  plot  of,  129 

—  characters  in,  190 — extravagance 
of,  191  —  feeble  attack  on  the  trial  by 
jury  in,  133. 

WeUtsr^  Daniel,  speech  in  the  Senate 
by,  on  Clay's  compromise  resolutions, 
221  —  attacked  hy  Mr.  Maun,  240  — 
on  fugitive  slaves,  254  —  wise  and 
conciliatory  polksy  of,  265— noble 
conduct  or,  266. 

Wellington  Channel  is  probably  a  bay, 
175. 

T97itx^</controvef8y  in  New  England, 
416. 

WUberforee.  W.,  on  slaveiy  in  the  Brit- 
ish uolonies,  9  —  death  of,  21  —  chai^ 
acter  and  influence  of,  2^ 

WUmot  Proviso,  no.moral  obligation  to 
support  the,  293— indirectly  discour- 
se slavery,  234— open  to  oompio- 
mise,  235— reasons  for  not  agitating 
the,  240— iu  principle  affirmed,  241 

—  useless  to  enact  it,  242. 
Wlncktlmann  on  Art,  translated  by  O. 

H.  Lodge,  reviewed,  99  — made  ac- 
cessible to  English  readers,  119— 
cited,  120. 

Windt,  Dove*s  theory  of  the,  88. 

Wintkrop,  Prof.,  notice  of  an  earth- 
quake by,  414. 

Wolfj  F.  A.,  on  the  Homeric  Question, 
3^  — arguments  of,  991,  994— these 
arguments  refuted,  395  —  finds  traces 
of  joiner's  work  in  the  Iliad,  996. 

WrangeU^  Von,  reports  land  seen  north 
of  iSberia,  189. 

Zodiacal  light,  nature  of  the,  86. 
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